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Art.  I. — Souvenirs  et  Correspondance  tirSa  des  papiers  de  Madame 
Ricamier,     2  Vols.    Paris  :  Michel  Levy. 

It  has  been  a  constant  subject  of  regret  with  men  of  the  world 
in  our  own  country,  that  the  soeial  habits  of  France  in  former 
times  (namely,  the  establishment  of  social  intercourse  upon  intel- 
lectual bases)  should  never  have  been  introduced  into  England. 
From  Horace  Walpole  to  Lord  Holland,  you  meet  everywhere 
with  the  strong  feeling  of  French  superiority,  as  far  as  the  organi- 
zation of  society  is  concerned.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  envy  the 
French  their  aalonsy  and  that  directly  an  Englishman  ceases  to 
be  an  irreclaimable  "  sporting  character,"  or  to  be  riveted  to  the 
mere  drudgery  of  political  lite,  he  is  readv  at  once  to  exclaim, 
**  Why  don't  we  talk  like  the  French  ?  why  are  we  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  they  term  la  causerie  ?" 

Now,  at  the  same  time  with  this,  may  be  observed  in  France 
the  disposition  to  cast  a  regretful,  retrograde  glance  upon  society 
as  it  once  existed  in  that  country,  and  to  say  with  a  sigh,  ^^  The 
real  genuine  salon  exists  no  longer — it  is  extinct."  From  the 
sadness  with  which  Frenchmen  speak  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
salon  life,  and  from  the  regret  expressed  by  Englishmen  whom 
we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  of  superior  intelligence,  that 
no  such  thing  could  be  established  in  our  own  country,  we 
might  reasonably  infer  that  the  Paris  salon  was  a  social  institu- 
tion of  importance  and  undeniable  worth. 

That  the  " salouy'  such  as  it  was  constituted  in  France  from 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  down  to  Madame  R^camier,  was  one 
of  the  chief  springs  whereby  the  political  and  social  machine  was 
set  working,  is  not  a  fact  to  be  disputed;  and  therefore  the 
institution — "  salon,"  is  of  importance.  But  from  its  de  facto  im- 
portance to  its  actual  worth,  and  to  the  admission  of  its  beneficial 
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2  Salon  Life — Madame  Eicamier. 

influence,  there  is  some  distance.  We  do  not  think  it  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  mere  importance  of  salon  life,  as  it  once  i¥as,  ib 
France.  The  questions  that  depend  immediately  upon  it  are 
no  less  than  these  :  the  superiority  of  domestic  over  social  influ- 
ences, and  vice  versa ;  the  more  or  less  active  power  of  women  in 
public  afiairs ;  the  respect  for  intelligence,  or  the  subserviency  to 
wealth;  the  substitution  of  coterieism  for  public  opinion,  and 
several  others  we  could  name.  Because  all  these  questions  bear 
upon  the  morals  of  a  nation,  and  have  mainly  contributed  to 
fashion  the  public  life  of  France  to  what  we  now  see,  we  main- 
tain that  le  saloriy  as  the  term  was  understood  some  years  back 
by  our  neighbours,  is  a  thing  of  very  great  importance,  and 
ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  French  civilization  as  it  has  been  and  is. 

Whether  our  inability  ever  to  found  the  «afo«-8overeignty  in 
our  own  society  be,  or  be  not,  to  be  regretted, — that,  we  take  to 
belong  to  a  different  order  of  topics,  and  to  be  subject  to  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  discussion. 

The  first  salon  established  in  France  (for  in  social  life  espe- 
cially Paris  is  France)  was  that  of  Madame  de  Rambouillct  in 
1620;  the  last  one  was  that  of  Madame  Secamier.  What 
precedes  the  former,  and  what  follows  the  latter,  are  equally 
without  action,  and  undeserving  of  note.  The  great  Revolution 
of  '89~'93  has  passed  between  the  two  epochs,  and  has  torn  up 
out  of  the  political  soil  all  the  roots  wherefrom  other  nations 
draw  their  political  existence.  A  crown  has  been  shattered,  a 
noblesse  suppressed,  and  the  most  insane  theories  set  up  in  lieu 
of  the  humDler  devices  of  practical  experience.  Yet  between  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet  and  the  A  bbaye  aux  Bois  there  is  an  astonish- 
ing likeness;  and  assuredly,  if  any  very  considerable  changes 
have  been  wrought  by  events  upon  the  mass  of  the  French  race 
by  the  century  and  a  half  whicn  extends  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  age,  such  changes  have 
not  told  upon  the  two  types  of  female  supremacy  denominated 
la  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  and  Madame  R^camier.  These 
two  women  are  terribly  alike, — terribly,  for  they  ought  to  be  so 
dissimilar.  Both  of  them  might  have  made  tneir  daily  toilette 
in  that  bright  apartment, 

"  Sacred  to  dress,  and  Beauty's  pleasing  cares," 
of  which  we  are  told  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Hiad  as  hav- 
ing been  built  with  "  skill  divine"  by  Vulcan  for  Imperial  Juno. 
They  are  no  more  simply,  naturally,  women  than  that  comes  to. 
Their  home  is  in  Olympus ;  and  well  might  a  witty  Frenchman 
of  the  present  day  say,  "  You  are  trying  now  to  make  a  saint 
out  of  Madame  Rdcamier ;  but  it  is  in  vain.  Ce  rCest  pas  une 
sainte^  c^est  une  deisse!^    She  is  so — a  goddess  belonging  to  that 
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mythology^  where  Catherine  de  Rambouillet  is  familiar  to  '^  im- 
mortals under  the  name  of  Arthenice*  And  yet  an  entire 
society,  a  very  world,  had  been  overthrown  fix)m  base  to  summit 
between  these  two,  whose  order  of  ideas  remained  so  nearly 
identical,  and  the  very  graceful  folds  of  whose  vaporous  classical 
veils  enshroud  their  charms  in  like  fashion,  and  all  undisturbed 
by  the  fierce  breath  of  that  hurricane,  the  Revolution. 

"  My  great  desire,"  says  the  Due  de  Montmorency  in  one  of 
his  tenderly  serious  letters  to  Madame  K^camier,  ^^  is  to  see  you 
conceive  some  weariness  of  all  your  parties  (un  peu  <Vennui  d4 
vos  sair^es)j  and  some  distaste  of  a  vast  number  of  ^  charming 
peopled  Is  not  that  a  cruel  wish  t  yet  it  is  far  from  my  inten- 
tion to  do  anything  displeasing  to  you." 

^^Un  peu  d* ennui  de  vos  soirSesr*  In  those  words  lies  the 
whole  thing.  It  is  just  that  "  weariness"  that  French  society 
never  did  reel.  It  went  on  from  year  to  year,  satisfied  with  its 
superficial  existence,  and  not  anxious  for  anything  beyond  it. 
It  is  a  question,  how  far  a  nation,  or  an  individual,  can  keep  up 
in  an  equal  proportion  two  different  kinds  of  activity  ?  how  far 
any  intensity  of  enerfflr  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  two  totally 
dissimilar  pursuits  T  Now,  a  Frenchman  usually  shows  as  much 
vivacity  with  regard  to  his  amusements  as  we  devote  of  energy 
to  positive  business ;  and  it  has  been  justly  enough  remarked, 
that  whilst  Frenchmen  discuss  matters  of  art,  for  mstance,  with 
a  large  amount  of  earnestness,  and  even  spravity,  reserving  all 
the  constitutional  levity  of  their  natures  for  serious  affairs,  we, 
who  give  to  public  affairs  all  the  energy  that  is  in  us,  have  small 
power  left  for  the  delicate  appreciation  of  finer,  lighter  subjects. 
We  probably  are  the  most  undiscriminating  nation  upon  earth  as 
to  our  amusements.  We  do  not  make  them  our  study ;  we  take 
them  as  they  come ;  asking  chiefiy  from  them  the  largest  amount 
of  physical  and  mental  relaxation  that  they  can  possibly  afford 
to  us.  Our  habitual  mode  of  securing  them  is  to  pay  for  them; 
but  we  give  them  but  little  of  our  time,  and  none  of  our  genuine 
selves.  The  French  system  is  precisely  the  reverse.  They 
fashion  their  diversions  by  contributing  to  the  utmost  perfection 
of  the  latter  with  all  their  might.  Amusement  is,  and  has  always 
been,  the  business  of  a  Frendiman  ;  for  the  business  that  is  not 
amusement  has  always  been  to  him  an  insufferable  bore.  Work, 
hard  work,  the  harder  the  better,  comes  natural  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  they  find  an  exQ}tement  in  absolute  labour  that  is 
unknown  to  any  other  set  of  men  ; — hence  their  persistent  pre- 
dilection for  the  roughest  and  most  fatiguing  of  field  sports ; — 
whilst  the  French,  on  the  contraiy,  and  generally  all  communities 
of  Latin  origin,  escape  from  toil  at  the  first  opportunity ;  and  not 
having  thrown  their  very  souls  and  their  very  selves  into  the 
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work,   throw  all  that  they   are  into  the  pleasure.     Let  this 

{)leasure  be  of  one  species  or  of  another,  that  is  comparatively  of 
ittle  import;  with  one  race  it  will  be  artistic,  with  another 
social — that  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
pleasure  and  not  work  that  has  to  be  noted.  The  French,  who 
are  not  an  artistic  nation,  and  are  utterly  wanting  in  all  the 
qualities  that  could  make  them  so,  are  pre-eminently  a  social 
one :  namely,  a  race  for  whom  the  pleasures  of  society,  properly 
so  called,  were,  up  to  a  very  late  period,  the  one  chief  aim  of 
existence.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  what  the  French 
themselves  term  "  la  vie  dea  salonsy"  when  salons  were  in  their 
splendour,  was  the  one  form  under  which,  what  we  call  public 
life  was  tolerable  to  a  Frenchman.  They  never  voluntarily^  and 
of  their  own  free  will,  made  a  nearer  approach  to  it ;  and  what 
aq  ambitious  young  Englishman  achieves  in  Parliament,  was 
achieved  in  France  in  the  salon  of  some  great  social  authority. 

It  would  be  far  beyond  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  examine 
all  the  causes  which  have  struck  at  the  existence  of  social  centres 
in  France ;  but  one  of  those  which  have  irrevocably  destroyed 
them,  is  the  love  of  and  the  necessity  for  gain. 

Speculation  is  the  inevitable  resource  of  those  who  worship 
gold  and  hate  work.  All  France  (and  there  is  no  exaggera- 
tion in  the  expression) — idolatrous  of  money  as  the  representa- 
tive of  enjoyment,  and  more  averse  from  toil  than  ever — has 
thrown  itself  insanely  into  speculation  under  every  imaginable 
shape  and  form  ;  and  now  the  nation  is  incapacitated  from  taking 
any  interest  in  what  were  its  pursuits  and  amusements  in  other 
times.  Gambling,  of  whatsoever  species,  is  a  curse  to  the  gam- 
bler, and  utterly  absorbs  and  enslaves  him,  leaving  no  freedom 
of  any  description.  Frenchmen  have  not  replacea  an  idle  and 
elegant  by  a  toilsome  life.  They  do  not  work  more  or  harder 
than  they  were  used  to  do,  nor  gain  in  wholesome  labour  a  desire 
for  such  pleasures  as  merely  relax. — No  !  they  are  not  incapable 
of  their  former  pursuits  because  they  are  devoted  to  more  serious 
ones.  They  are  incapable  of  them  because  they  are  less  free, 
because  their  entire  social  and  political  system,  since  the  great 
Revolution,  binds  them  down  to  the  dire  necessity  of  gaining 
wherewithal  to  live  upon,  and  that,  their  inborn  laziness  of  na- 
ture not  having  in  any  degree  been  modified,  they,  as  a  national 
aggregate,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks,  prefer  specu- 
lation to  toil.  They  derive  no  satisfaction  from  the  continuous 
efforts  of  their  own  energy,  or  from  any  assertion  of  will,  but 
like  rather  to  trust  to  the  caprices  of  Fate.  There  is  something 
irresistibly  charming  to  the  French  mind  in  undeserved  favours ; 
and  the  easily-won  wealth  which,  by  Bourse  transactions,  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  ^^  lucky''  gambler,  constitutes  in  France  a  sort  of 
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clistinction,  and  proves  the  winner  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Destiny.  The  French  like  the  "  wheel  of  Fortune"  better  than 
that  rougher,  harder,  but  surer  *^  wheel,"  to  which  practical  men 
know  how  to  set  their  own  "  shoulders"  when  they  are  deter- 
mined to  get  on  in  the  world. 

But  this  being  the  case,  gambling  being  the  most  absorbing 
and  enslaving  or  all  pursuits,  and  all  France  being  infected  by 
the  gambling  fever,  it  is  not  very  hard  to  see  how  the  importance 
of  salon  life  has  ceased.  It  has  ceased  altogether;  and  a  ^^ealoriy* 
such  as  it  existed  even  under  the  Restoration,  for  example,  is, 
we  should  say,  a  thing  of  absolutely  impossible  existence  now. 
At  the  time  when  salons  flourished,  we  must  do  the  society  of 
France  the  justice  to  say,  that  it  was,  of  all  European  societies, 
the  one  in  which  personal  and  intellectual  supenority  took  the 
most  decidedly  the  lead  of  wealth.  Money  really  was  powerless 
to  achieve  social  consideration  for  any  one  in  the  ancien  regime  ; 
and  the  people  who  founded  the  traditions  of  French  social  ex- 
cellence were  all  free  from  any  preoccupations  of  mere  money- 
getting.  From  the  moment  wnen  outward  show  parade,  le  luxe^ 
as  it  is  termed — ^has  been  imposed  as  a  duty  upon  a  society  that  is 
— whatever  may  be  said — not  richer  but  poorer  than  it  formerly 
was,  and  upon  a  race  more  and  more  degenerate,  morally  and 
physically,  everv  day,  and  less  capable  of  transforming  time  and 
labour  into  gold, — from  that  moment  the  struggle  was  inevitable 
of  a  whole  nation  against  "  Chance."  What  we  would  fain  term 
the  "  Social  Institutions"  of  France  were  overthrown ;  for  that 
species  of  intercourse  which  is  founded  on  extensive  mental  cul- 
tivation, and  on  delicacy  of  perception,  inseparable  both  from 
habitual  freedom  of  thought,  cannot  co-exist  with  a  state  of 
things  in  which  every  man  is  for  ever  rushing  through  life  ajs 
through  an  overcrowded  thoroughfare,  pushing  and  being  pushed, 
splashing  and  being  splashed — ^in  which  he  would  give  all  the 
poets,  from  Homer  to  Lamartine,  for  a  "  rise"  of  20  cents,  and 
subordinate  the  honour  of  his  very  country  to  the  fluctuation  of 
a  "  valeur  publique."  From  the  moment  when  "  the  Beautiful" 
grows  to  be  a  word  literally  void  of  sense,  and  when  the  "  Ideal" 
awakens  no  more  vibration  than  would  the  song  of  a  nightingale 
upon  an  untanned  cow-hide, — from  that  moment,  what  is  under- 
stood as  ^^  polite  society"  is  at  an  end.  Balls  where  no  one 
dances,  concerts  where  no  one  listens,  crushes,  routs, — excuses 
for  the  bringing  together  of  a  heterogeneous  crowd, — all  these 
are  possible,  but  these  are  not  "  society ;"  and  the  meeting  of 
well-educated  and  refined  men  and  women,  who  derive  delight 
from  exchanging  and  comparing  the  impressions  produced  upon 
them  by  things  of  an  intellectual  order — the  *^  communion  of 
minds" — ^is  destroyed,  the  power  of  appreciating  it  is  gone. 
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Something  else,  too,  to  which  we  would  almost  rather  not  al« 
lude,  is  so  natural  a  consequence  of  the  restless  condition  to 
which  a  race  must  come  which  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  lucky  that  '^  society"  is  put  upon  the  defensive,  and  has  to 
barricade  itself  against  the  attacks  of  an  out-door  enemj  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  despise.  The  ^^  Demirmond^^  drives  the 
'^  Monde^  into  a  corner,  captures  what  might  be  its  best  orna- 
ments, and  whenever  an  encounter  occurs,  carries  oif  the  vic- 
tory. With  a  race  whose  sole  energies  are  exhausted  by  the 
feverish  and  ceaseless  attempt  to  compel  Fortune,  self-forgetful- 
ness  is  the  synonym  of  relaxation.  Hence  the  kind  of  immo- 
rality which  is  to  the  galanterie  of  the  ancien  reffime  what  a  Be- 
public  is  to  a  Monarchy.  The  orgy  is  substituted  for  the  salon  ; 
the  Dame  aua  Cameliae  is  put  upon  a  pasteboard  throne,  but  Ma- 
dame Becamier  is  impossible. 

Why  it  is  that  the  salon^  as  an  institution,  was  of  such  difficult 
establishment  in  England  that  it  may  be  said  never  to  have  been 
rightly  achieved,  will,  we  think,  be  made  evident  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  the  few  pages  we  have  devoted  to  the  salon  life  of 
our  neighbours ;  but  it  is  as  the  representative  of  that  life  in  its 
fullest  expression,  though  in  its  last  farewell  splendoiirs,  that 
Madame  Eecamier  seems  to  us  pre-eminently  to  claim  our  notice. 
Madame  Rccamier  is,  to  use  an  Americanism,  a  representative 
woman.  In  her  was  incarnate  the  civilization  of  a  country  and 
an  age.  She  was  a  link  between  Past  and  Present,  and  clearly 
shows  where  the  link  dropped,  where  the  chain  lies  for  ever 
broken.  She  prolonged  salon  life  far  beyond  the  term  of  its  na- 
tural existence  in  France ;  but  as  she  prolonged  it,  it  was  the 
true  semblance  and  image  of  what  the  once  important  reality  had 
been.  Madame  R^camier*s  salon  did  not  spring  living  out  of 
the  national  life,  but  it  perpetuated  the  memory  of  what  had 
once  exuberantly  lived,  and  was  a  lingering  part  of  bygone 
France,  just  as  are  the  Thiaire  Franfais  and  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  comedies  of  MoHire  played  by  Mile.  Mars,  or,  later,  the 
classical  tragedies  of  Racine  and  Comeille,  galvanised  into  being 
by  Rachel,  did  not  more  thoroughly  appertain  to  the  traditions 
and  to  the  social  organization  of  tne  pre-revolutionary  epoch  than 
did  the  Abbaye  aua  Bois.  Madame  R^camier*s  salony  after  the 
democratic  bewilderment  of  the  Revolution  of  '93,  the  military 
despotism  of  the  Empire,  and  the  pretentious  and  unpractical 
"  Parliamentary"  drama  so  absurdly  performed  by  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  was  not  a  "  revival,"  it  was  merely  a  survival.  It  endured 
till  its  equilibrium  was  disturbed ;  but  when  once  it  fell,  nothing 
springing  from  it  took  its  place.  It  was  the  last— it  marked  the 
irrevocable  end  of  what  had  once  been  and  could  no  more  be* 

Juliette  Bernard,  the  daughter  of  a  notary  of  Lyons,  and  wife 
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to  a  hatter's  son  of  the  same  town,  was,  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  formed  expressly  for  presiding  over  the  last  salon 
in  a  capital  whose  aristocracy  had  lost  all  its  power,  whilst  pre- 
serving all  its  pretensions.  Had  Madame  Recamier  married  a 
grand  seigneur^  or  even  a  well-authenticated  gentiUwmme^  she 
would  have  been  too  decidedly  "  somebody  y^  to  consent  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  haughty  class  of  people  who  chose  to  make  her 
house  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Now,  no  salon  has  ever  be- 
come famous  in  France  whose  mistress  was  predominant  M.  de 
Talleyrand  distinctly  told  the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  in  1823,  that 
she  was  by  no  means  what  the  head  of  a  salon  ought  to  be,  for 
that  she  was  not  half  "  passive"  enough.  There  is  a  curious  proof 
of  how  right  he  was,  in  the  different  use  made  of  the  same  ^^  idoP 
by  Madame  de  Duras  and  Madame  Recamier.  The  former  lady 
was  handsome,  distinguished,  higher-bom  could  not  be;  she  was 
still  nearer  to  youth  than  age — " elle  Stait  presquejeune  encore" 
to  quote  M.  Villemain's  ingenious  words, — she  was  as  evidently 
**  somebody**  as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  and  the  high  priest  of  her 
temple  was  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame 
and  influence ;  yet  never  did  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Duras 
succeed  in  establishing  a  salon  that  could  be  compared  to  that 
which  was  nominally  held  by  Juliette  Bernard  Madame  R^ 
camier,  the  wife,  and  later  widow,  of  the  Lyons  banker.  The 
high  priest  of  the  temple,  too,  was  the  same ;  only,  when  he  fell 
to  the  lot  of  his  latest  idolatress,  he  was  not  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  or  influence.  But  the  salon  of  the  Ahbaye  aux  Bois  was  then 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Duras.  The  devoted 
editor  of  the  Souvenirs  before  us  shall,  in  spite  of  her  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  her  aunt,  give  us  herself  tne  principal  reason : 
"  Madame  Ricamier,"  she  observes,^  "  submitted  to  those  around 
her  upon  intellectual  matters  (dans  Fordre  des  choses  de  Vespritj 
elle  se  subordonnait  encore  davantage) ;  happy  in  being  able  to  re- 
flect lofty  thoughts,  and  feeling  herself  capable  of  inspiring  them, 
she  entirely  remsed  all  attempts  at  producing  any  work  of  her 
own.     She  disliked  even  to  write  a  letter." 

Here  is  the  real  secret :  Madame  R^camiei^s  nature  was  a 
subordinate  one ;  and  such  only  have  the  pliancy  that  is  requbite 
to  put  at  their  ease  the  various  and  often  conflicting  elements  of 
which  a  salouj  properly  so  called,  is  composed. 

It  was  not  her  personal  character  alone  that  prevented  Ma- 
dame Recamier  from  any  predominance,  it  was  her  social  position 
also.  She  never  would,  in  a  natural  and  ordinary  state  of  affairs, 
have  found  herself  mixed  up  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  what 
remained  of  the  once  arrogant  Cour  de  Versailles.  Circum- 
stances brought  her  into  the  intimacy  of  these  people ;  but  she 

'  Souvenirs.  Avttnt  Propo§,  p.  iv. 
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was  so  perfectly  '^  adopted"  by  them,  because  she  could  not  by 
any  possibility  reign  over  them. 

These  obsolete  distinctions,  made  doubly  ridiculous  by  the 
lamentable  and  complete  political  inferiority  of  the  French 
noblesse^  were  nevertheless  of  such  weight  (nay,  are  so,  up  to 
the  present  hour  I),  that  Madame  Lenormand  herself,  alluding 
to  her  aunt's  connection  with  the  aristocratic  society  of  France, 
comments  upon  the  friendship  for  her. of  Madame  de  Boigne  in 
these  words !  '^  Her  birth,  relationships,  tastes,  and  family  tradi- 
tions, placed  her  far  more  naturally  and  more  exclusively  than 
Madame  K^camier  in  the  centres  of  Boyalist  opposition.  .  .  . 
Madame  E^camier  liked  everything  in  Madame  de  Boigne, — 
even  that  slight  touch  of  disdain  that  made  her  kindness  and  ap- 
probation, ^uiere  vouchsafed,  more  flattering." 

We  suppose  that  to  a  Frenchwoman,  whose  habits  of  life  have 
familiarized  her  with  such  "  distinctions "  as  are  here  pointed 
out,  and  who  has  been  enabled  to  regard  as  "flattering"  the 
"approbation"  that  pleasantly  contrasts  with  "disdain,"  it 
would  be  an  impossible  task  to  make  clear  what  are  the  feelings 
roused  in  the  minds  of  British  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  by 
such  a  passage  as  the  one  above  quoted.  But  we  maintain  that 
that  passage  speaks  volumes  touching  the  whole  social  organiza- 
tion of  France,  and  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  incurable 
stolidity  of  the  noblesse,  the  incurable  subserviency  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  upon  the  standing  in  society  of  Madame  K^camier. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  latter's  early  existence  is,  to  our 
mind,  her  juxtaposition  to  Bonaparte.  It  is  strange  that  the  two 
persons  who  are  to  tread  the  down-hill  road  of  life  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  most  romantic  portion  of  whose  earthly  career  is  to  be 
found  towards  its  close,  are,  both  of  them  at  its  outset,  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  hero  of  the  ItaUan  campaign.  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand is  a  mere  youth  when  he  finds  himself  glared  upon, 
looked  through,  by  the  "  deep,  gray,  watchful  eyes  of  Napoleon," 
as  Eoihen  calls  them.  And  those  extraordinary  eyes  have  power 
over  him  ;  fascinate,  draw  him  OU)  and — through  the  poetic  sense 
that  is  in  him — subjugate  him.  "  II  rCeut  pas  itd  ce  quHl  ^tait  si 
la  muse  rieut  iii  la^^  exclaims  the  author  of  Reni  of  the  young 
conqueror,  whom  he  delighted  to  picture  to  himself  as  fascinated 
in  turn  by  his  own  genius.  Certain  it  is,  that,  whether  the  in- 
fluence or  not  of  "the  muse"  dictated  the  preoccupation  of 
Bonaparte,  preoccupied  he  was  by  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand ;  and 
therefore^  too,  when  he  has  discovered  his  future  diplomatist,  and 
when  the  glaring  gaze  of  the  "  gray,  watchful  eyes "  has  been 
received  en  pleine  poitrine  by  the  poet,  the  poet  proclaims  the 
hero  "  un  grand  dicouvreur  dhommes  /"  He  likewise  attributes 
a  wondrous  gift  of  "  discrimination  "  to  the  despot,  "  for  that  he 
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saw  at  once  what  men  could  only  be  called  to  the  highest  places 
— coald  only  lead,  never  follow  "  The  eulogistic  strain  sinks 
into  a  very  different  key,  it  is  true,  when  the  "great  discoverer 
of  men  ^  has,  instead  of  the  "  highest  position,"  left  the  diplo- 
mate  no  position  at  all  save  that  of  an  opposition  chief,  which 
he  is  forced  to  occupy  as  best  he  may ;  but  however  that  may 
be,  the  coming  together  of  Bonaparte  and  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand 
was  no  ordinary  one ;  it  was  the  shock  of  two  poetic  tempera- 
ments, and  from  the  sudden  contact,  fire  flashed  forth. 

The  manner  of  Napoleon's  first  meeting  with  Madame  Beca- 
mier  was  no  le^  strange,  and  perhaps  even  more  characteristic. 
But  this  time  we  have  the  stage-hero  whole  and  entire,  the 
man  who  studied  Talma  to  the  least  as  closely  as  he  did  Turenne, 
and  who  endured  impatiently  that  his  theatrical  "  effects"  should 
be  interfered  with.  We  will  give  the  account  of  this  meeting  as 
it  stands  in  the  editoi^s  own  words : — 

"  On  the  10th  of  December  1797,  the  Directoire  gave  a  species 
of  triumphal  fete  for  the  reception  and  in  honour  of  the  van- 
quisher of  Austria  in  Italy.  The  ceremony  was  to  take  place 
in  the  grand  court  of  the  I'alace  of  the  Luxembourg.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  court  was  an  altar,  and  a  statue  of  Liberty ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  were  the  five  directors,  attired  in  full 
Roman  costume;  lower  down,  the  ministers,  ambassadors,  and 
all  sorts  of  public  functionaries  were  grouped  together  upon 
semicircular  oenches ;  whilst  the  crowd  of  persons  invited  found 
room  as  they  might  behind  the  ofiicials.  At  every  window  of 
the  Palace  was  a  cluster  of  heads ;  and  the  adjacent  courts,  the 
garden,  and  streets  leading  to  the  Luxembourg  were  thronged 
with  sight-seers.  Madame  Recamier  and  her  mother  seated 
themselves  upon  the  banquettes  riservies.  Madame  B^camier 
had  never  yet  seen  General  Bonaparte;  but  she  shared  the  en- 
thusiasm which  at  that  moment  was  universal,  and  she  certainly 
was  impressed  in  the  liveliest  manner  by  the  prestige  of  a  renown 
so  sudden,  and  won  at  such  an  early  age.  Bonaparte  appeared : 
he  was  at  that  time  slight,  thin,  if  not  all  but  emaciated,  and 
the  outlines  of  his  head  and  face  had  an  extraordinary  character 
of  grandeur  and  firmness.  He  was  surrounded  by  generals,  and 
by  his  aides-de-camp.  To  a  speech  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  (then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs)  he  only  replied  by  a  few,  short, 
plain-spoken  sentences,  that  were  greeted  by  a  biu^t  of  applause. 
From  the  seat  she  occupied,  Ma(bme  K^camier  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  speaker^s  countenance.  A  feeling  of  curiosity,  easy 
enough  to  understand,  made  her  wish  to  have  a  good  view  of 
Bonaparte's  features;  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when 
Barras  was  engaged  in  making  a  long  reply  to  the  young  gene- 
ral, she  rose  m)m  her  place,  and  stood  up  in  order  to  see  him 
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better.  But  this  movement,  which  suddenly  also  showed  her 
to  the  whole  assembly,  attracted  its  attention  towards  herself. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  npon  her,  and  a  low  but  long-enduring 
murmur  of  admiration  greeted  the  apparition.  This  murmur 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Bonaparte;  he  turned  his  head 
abruptly  towards  the  point  where  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  fixed,  as  though  to  ask  at  once  what  object  coidd  possibly 
divert  from  its  contemplation  of  himself  that  worshipping  crowd, 
whose  idol  he  deemed  that  he  exclusively  was.  He  perceived 
a  female  figure  robed  in  white,  and  a  glance  fell  on  Madame 
K^camier,  the  harshness  whereof  she  was  unable  to  bear ;  she 
resumed  her  seat  as  quickly  as  she  could." 

So !  here  we  have  all  the  irrepressible  envy,  all  the  uncon- 
trollable meanness  and  greediness  for  applause,  of  the  genuine 
"  stage-player  1"— of  the  man  with  whom  self-exhibition  is  a 
passion  at  once  and  a  trade,  and  who  revels  in  the  noise  and 
show  of  reputed  greatness  far  more  than  he  derives  any  satis- 
faction from  the  consciousness  of  a  great  deed  done.  He  has 
played  through  his  part  at  Areola  and  Lodi,  chiefly,  for  that  to 
do  so  was  to  insure  the  enacting  of  such  scenes  as  we  are  here 
called  upon  to  witness  at  home.  He  is  destined  to  scale  great 
heights  in  a  fallen  country,  to  domineer  over  men  whom  there  is 
small  honour  (and  this  he  knew  I)  in  subduing;  and  he  is  luxuri- 
ating in  a  foretaste  of  all  this,  on  that  said  10th  of  December 
1797  ;  he  is  sacrificed  to  by  the  pagan  Barras,  and  anointed 
as  it  were  in  words  by  the  still  half-Christian  ex-Bishop  Talley- 
rand ;  he  has  at  his  feet  all  the  corrupt  tribe  of  law-givers  and 
breakers,  of  whom  he  dimly  guesses  what  he  shall  one  day 
make ;  and  more  than  all, — five  directors  in  full  Roman  cos- 
tume  (I),  whose  mock  citizenship  of  Kome  his  hand  is  soon  to 
scatter  to  the  winds.  Nothing  is  omitted  of  what  "  scenic  eflect" 
requires :  there  is  the  *^  altar,"  commemorative,  however,  only  of 
a  profaned,  proscribed,  and  utterly  uncomprehended  creed  ;  and 
the  statue  or  Liberty,  in  "whose  name  so  much  wrong"  had  been, 
and  so  much  more  was  to  be  "  done."  Nothing  could  be  better 
"  got  up  "  than  the  whole  exhibition  ;  and  the  leading  actor,  for 
whose  Dcnefit  it  was  all  arranged,  was  enjoying  to  the  utmost 
that  species  of  intoxication  which  with  true  histrionic  natures 
ranks  above  every  other  sensation,  when  all  at  once  there  is  a 
sudden  interruption  to  all  this  rapture.  Some  one  else  is  ap- 
plauded I  some  one  dares  to  stand  between  the  great  artist  and 
Aw  public  !  and  then  the  "  hero  "  turns  round  sharply  upon  his 
rival,  becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  very  young  woman 
dressed  in  white,  and  with  (again)  the  "  gray,  watchful  eyes  " 
(they  flash  with  anger  this  time)  looks  down  into  subserviency, 
and  drives  away  from  these  his  own  particular  "  boards,"  this 
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impertinent,  ventaresome  ^'  Bella  creatura  bianca  vestiiaJ*  We 
can  really  tkncy  we  see  the  whole  scene,  which  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  justifies  the  exclamation  of  the  poor  old  Pope,  Pius 
Vn.,  at  Fontainebleau :  "  Commedianten  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  one  word  by  which  the  Holy  Father  replied  to  all  the  vain 
phantasies,  mad  prmects,  and  ungenerous  insults  that,  in  their  first 
mterview,  the  ^^modem  Charlemagne"  showered  upon  his  captive. 

The  second  interview  of  Bonaparte  with  Mauame  Recamier 
was  of  a  different  order.  It  took  place  two  years  after.  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  the  First  Consul's  republican  brother,  had  chosen 
to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  the  day,  and,  under 
pretence  that  her  name  was  Juliet,  to  propose  himself  for  the 
part  of  Romeo,  and  to  write  letters,  wnich  she  showed  to  M. 
Recamier.  Persistent  discouragement  ended  by  cooling  Lucien's 
flame,  and  he  remained  upon  cordial  terms  of  innocent  intimacy 
with  the  wealthy  banker  and  his  fair  wife.  In  the  winter  of 
1800,  after  the  coup  d^etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  had  restored 
to  the  French  the  utmost  amount  of  that  over-government 
which  they  bear  so  pleasantly,  and  for  which  they  seem  so 
fitted,  the  winter  in  Paris  opened  agreeably.  Upon  one  occasion 
Lncien  Bonaparte,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  gave  a  banquet 
and  a  concert  to  the  First  Consul.  Madame  Recamier  was 
amongst  the  guests.  As  at  ihef^ie  triomphale  of  the  Luxembourg, 
Madame  Recamier  was  attired  all  in  white,  with  only  a  necklace 
and  bracelets  of  pearls.  The  whole  ceremony  was  pompous  and 
theatrical  as  before,  and  as  always,  wherever  a  Bonaparte  is  con- 
nected with  the  business  on  hand ;  but  we  are  relieved  to  find 
that  there  are  positively  no  more  ^^  Roman  costumes," — this  part 
of  the  pageant  having  been  abolished  when  the  last  semblance 
of  Republicanisn  was  so  cavalierly  *^ thrown  out  at  windows"  by 
the  "  General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Italy." 

"  Having  on  entering  the  rooms  seated  herself  close  to  the 
chimney,"  says  the  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  ^^  Madame  Re- 
camier remarked  at  a  little  distance  a  man  whom  she  took  for 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  Ajs  she  often  met  Joseph  at  Madame  de 
Staei  s,  she  made  him  a  sign  of  friendly  recognition,  which  was 
responded  to  with  eagerness,  but  with  a  certain  slight  air  of 
surprise.  At  the  same  moment  the  lady  became  aware  of  her 
mistake,  and  saw  it  was  the  First  Consul  she  had  bowed  to." 

Madame  R^amier  was  upon  this  occasion,  as  we  are  told, 
extremely  struck  by  the  expression  of  Bonaparte's  countenance, 
which  appeared  to  her  quite  different  fi^om  what  she  had  thought 
it  upon  the  former  occasion.  She  was  this  time  impressed  by  the 
**  gentleness"  of  his  air.  A  moment  or  two  after  they  had  ex- 
changed bows.  Napoleon  turned  to  speak  with  Fouche,  who  was 
at  his  elbow;  and  it  was  plain  that  their  whispered  words  had  the 
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lovely  Juliette  for  their  object,  for,  whilst  speaking,  the  eyes  of 
the  future  despot  never  lefi;  Madame  Recamier  for  an  instant — 
an  attention  that  may  have  been  rather  embarrassing  to  its  object, 
we  should  presume.  Here,  too,  comes  the  first  entrie  en  scene  of 
that  vilest  of  all  Napoleon's  counsellors,  Fouchfe;  the  man  to 
whom,  perhaps  of  all  others,  the  perpetual  mixture  of  crime  and 
corruption  came  easiest.  No  sooner  had  his  master  released 
him,  than  Fouche  glided  up  to  the  back  of  Madame  Recamier^s 
chair,  and  murmured  pleasantly  in  her  ear,  "  The  First  Consul 
finds  you  charming  1" 

They  certainly  had  an  off-hand  way  of  doing  these  things  at  that 
time ;  and  bashfiilness  scarcely  seems  to  have  constituted  one  of 
the  qualities  of  even  a  professed  prude,  as  was  Madame  Recamier. 
The  editor  of  these  "  Souvenirs'^  distinctly  states,  that  *'  the  r^ 
spectfiil  and  evidently  admiring  attention  paid  to  her  upon  this 
evening,  by  the  man  whose  glory  was  beginning  to  fill  the  world, 
predisposed  her  to  judge  him  favourably;"  and  she  records  above 
all,  the  superiority  of  his  "  simplicity"  over  Lucien'^  pompous 
and  "  theatrical  airs."  There  is  undoubtedly  "  simplicity"  suffi- 
cient in  his  first  words  to  a  lady  he  had  never  addressed  before. 
Bowing  gracefully,  he  said  with  a  smile,  and  in  by  no  means  a 
low  tone,  "I  too  should  like  to  go  to  Clichy."^  Rather  a  free 
and  easy  entree  en  niatierej  as  we  might  perhaps  conceive !  but 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  gracefiil  in  the  extreme,  and  full  of  a 
delightful  "  simplicity"  there  where  it  took  place  in  reality. 

Dinner  was  announced.  The  First  Consul  rose,  and  not  offering 
his  arm  to  any  lady,  passed  on  to  the  dining-room  alone,  and  at 
the  head  of  nis  guests ;  thus  already  assuming  the  airs  and 
etiquette  of  royalty.  After  the  same  fashion,  he  seated  himself 
at  table ;  his  mother,  Madame  Letitia,  taking,  the  chair  at  his 
ri^ht  hand.  The  chair  on  the  left  hand  remained  vacant.  As 
Madame  Recamier  walked  into  the  salle  a  manaery  Madame 
Bacciocchi  whispered  to  her  something  she  did  not  hear;  and  the 
fair  Juliette  seated  herself  several  removes  below  Bonaparte, 
who,  aft;er  looking  round  at  the  assembled  guests  with  undis- 
guised ill-humour,  beckoned  to  Garat,  the  celebrated  singer, 
saying  sharply,  "  JEh  I  bien,  Garaij  mettez  voue  IhP  Garat  took 
the  chair  to  the  left  of  the  First  Consul;  and  when  the  very  hurried 
repast  was  over,  which  Napoleon's  rapid  way  of  devouring  what 
he  ate  inflicted  upon  whomsoever  had  the  honour  of  eating 
with  him,  he  approached  la  belle  Juliettej  and  abruptly  enough 
asked,  "  why  she  had  not  taken  the  seat  by  his  side  f "  "  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  do  so,"  answered  she;  to  which  ^^It  was 
your  place f'  was  the  rejoinder;  Madame  Bacciocchi  justifying  her- 

*  SouvenirSf  Livre  i.  p.  37.    "  Clichy  "  was  the  name  of  the  villa  at  the  gate  s 
of  Paris  where  M.  and  Madame  B^camier  received  their  friends. 
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self  In  her  brother^s  eyes  by  eagerly  adding :  "  That  was  what  I 
tried  to  make  you  understand  as  we  went  to  dinner  I" 

Later  in  the  evening  there  was  music ;  and  Garat,  the  idol  of 
the  place  and  of  the  time,  sang  air  after  air  from  Gluck's  operas^ 
to  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  every  one  present.  Madame 
Becamier,  who  really  loved  music,  was  absorbed  by  her  admirar 
tion  of  Garat's  singing, — ^not,  however,  so  entirely  so  as  to  pre- 
vent her  from  appreciating  Napoleon*s  admiration  of  herself; 
"  for,**  says  her  biographer,  "  as  she  every  now  and  then  raised 
her  eyes,  she  found  those  of  Bonaparte  persistently  fixed  upon 
her,  their  gaze  riveted  to  her  features,  with  a  determination 
that  in  the  end  made  her  feel  a  certain  degree  of  embarrassment ; 
and  when  the  concert  was  over,  he  came  up  to  her,  remarking, 
that  ^  she  really  cared  for  music'  He  would  have  resumed  the 
conversation  ;  but  Lucien  came  up,  and  it  was  broken  off." 

We  confess  that  our  want  of  familiarity  with  the  tone  of 
fashionable  manners  in  France  at  the  period  we  are  treating  of, 
induces  us  to  think,  that  the  fair  Juliette's  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment at  the  Dictator's  ^^  persistent"  attentions  was  somewhat 
long  in  manifesting  itself;  and  when  the  admiring  editor  of  her 
"  Souvenirs^  does  chronicle  the  fact  of  her  being  "  in  the  end" 
(though  only  in  a  "  certain  degree")  "  embarrassed,"  we  are 
strongly  tempted  to  cry,  "  Enjin  ! '  and  speculate  upon  how  much 
less  it  might  take  to  bewilder  and  confuse  an  Englishwoman  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  as  was  then  Madame  R^camier's  age. 

This  meeting  at  Lucien's  house  is  the  circumstance  to  which 
we  shall  find  Fouch^  alluding  later,  in  the  course  of  ar  wondrous 
negotiation  entrusted  to  him  by  his  master,  and  in  which  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  epoch,  and  of  the  Napoleonian 
court,  are  shown  in  the  strongest  possible  light.  This  is  the  one 
solitarv  interview  with  the  ruler  of  France  which,  four  years 
after,  Madame  R^camier  is  assured  that  formidable  potentate  has 
been  pleased  ^^  never  to  forget." 

Meanwhile,  when  this  one  interview  was  over,  and  the  effect 
of  Madame  Recamier*s  beauty  upon  the  First  Consul  had  ceajsed 
to  be  immediate,  the  First  Consul  seems  to  have  easily  enough 
made  up  hb  mind  to  worry  and  annoy  Madame  K^camier  in  her 
most  intimate  entourage.  There  is  even,  ajs  it  appears  to  us,  a 
species  of  mean  and  jealous  satisfaction  felt  by  Bonaparte  and 
by  his  nearest  relatives  in  any  kind  of  alarm,  or  of  persecution 
inflicted  on  the  person  who  failed  to  be  sufficiently  dazzled  by 
the  autocrat's  marked  attentions.  In  1802,  two  years  afler  the 
concert  at  Lucien's  house,  M.  Bernard,  Madame  E^camier^s 
father,  who  had  been  made  Administrateur  des  Postesy  was  ar- 
rested, and  thrown  into  prison.  We  have  the  story  of  the  arrest 
in  Madame  Becamiei^s  own  words.    Madame  Bacciocchi,  who, 
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whatever  she  might  think  of  la  belle  Juliett^s  want  of  discrimi- 
nation as  far  as  her  illnstrious  brother  was  concerned,  liked  ex- 
tremely the  society  she  was  used  to  meet  at  the  Chateau  de 
CHchy,  Madame  Bacciocchi  had  begged  Madame  Recamier  to 
make  her  know  M.  de  La  Harpe,  in  the  way  of  a  literary  lion. 
M.  de  La  Harpe  was  accordingly  invited  to  Clichy,  had  been 
presented  to  the  First  Consul's  sister,  and  the  guests  were  about 
to  sit  down  to  table,  when  Madame  Bernard  (the  mother  of 
Madame  Recamier)  received  a  letter,  and  having  glanced  at  its 
contents,  screamed,  and  fainted  aw^ay.  Her  husband,  M.  Ber- 
nard, was  arrested  1 

Now,  to  be  just,  we  must  allow,  that  if  ever  any  one  deserved 
to  be  punished,  M.  Bernard  seems  to  us  to  have  been  that  indi- 
vidual. His  daughter,  coolly  enough,  as  we  conceive,  states  the 
case  thus  : — "  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  (1802),  a  very  active 
Royalist  correspondence  gave  the  Consular  Government  no  end 
of  trouble  and  anxiety.  Pamphlets,  too,  in  the  same  shade  of 
opinion,  were  circulated  all  over  the  south  of  France,  without 
any  one  being  able  to  discover  how  they  escaped  the  watchfiil- 
ness  of  the  authorities.  The  latter  were  a  long  time  without 
suspecting  that  the  connivance  of  a  public  functionaiy— of  one 
of  the  very  heads,  indeed,  of  the  postal  administration — was  the 
cause  of  all.  The  whole  of  these  communications  passed  under 
the  cover  of  my  father's  name  I" 

Without  expecting  that  a  woman,  and  a  Frenchwoman,  should 
judge  of  this  kind  of  proceeding  with  the  rigid  straightforward- 
ness that  men  in  England  would  apply  to  it,  or  desiring,  even, 
that  a  daughter  should  view  her  tather^s  conduct  in  its  worst 
light,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  tliat  if  Madame  Recamier 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  a  wTitten  record  of  this  circumstance, 
we  could  have  wished  the  tone  of  it  to  have  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Here,  again,  is  one  of  the  forms  assumed  in  France  by 
dishonesty ;  one  of  the  evils  brought  about  by  the  unstable  con- 
dition of  public  aifairs,  which  are  now  delivered  over  to  the 
anarchical  rule  of  the  mob,  now  compressed  into  the  grasp  of 
one  self-chosen  tjn'ant.  The  moral  sense  of  the  nation  is  so  per- 
verted, the  genuine  notion  of  right  and  wrong  is  so  absent  from 
the  national  mind,  that  courage  and  deceit  are  actually  con- 
founded, and  a  mere  act  of  treachery  is  applauded  as  an  act  of 
resistance.  From  the  Revolution  and  the  first  Empire,  down  to 
the  present  day.  Frenchmen  have  shown  less  and  less  eagerness 
to  protest,  but  they  have  shown  more  and  more  readiness  to 
betray ;  and,  unfortunately,  party  spirit  has  invariably  admired 
a  base,  as  it  ought  only  to  admire  a  bold  action.  ^^  I  am  with 
the  Emperor  omy  nominaUy^  exclaimed  a  too  famous  Royalist 
marquisy  two  or  tnree  years  ago,  on  being  made  a  senator.    ^^  My 
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opinions  are  unchanged,  and  in  heart  I  am  with  yon."  Berryer 
was  the  person  thus  addressed.  He  shook  hia  head,  and 
haughtily  replied,  ^^  God  defend  us  from  such  friends  as  are 
traitors  to  both  parties  at  once  T'  But  this  is  not  suiBciently 
understood  in  France ;  and  here  we  have  a  case  in  pointy  in  the 
conduct  of  M.  Bernard.  He  is  an  honest,  honourable  man ; 
Madame  B6camier  the  most  honest^hearted  woman  in  France, 
as  her  admirers  devoutly  believe.  Yet  neither  M.  Bernard  nor 
Madame  Steamier  feel  rightly  upon  this  question.  Bonaparte 
is  an  oppressor,  a  tyrant,  the  scourge  of  France  I  Well  and 
good,  oo  think  these  people  who  are  sincere  {loyalists,  and  so 
think  we,  who  are  free-Dom  Britons ;  but  they  never  arrive  at 
the  conviction,  that  whilst  it  is  right  and  proper  to  oppose  and 
protest  against  your  enemy,  and  to  encounter  all  risks  in  order 
to  overthrow,  it  is  forbidden  to  betray  him.  They  do  not  see 
that  a  political  opinion  is  a  thing  to  be  sacrificed  to  ;  that  it  is 
a  luxury,  and,  like  other  luxuries,  must  be  bought  and  paid  for; 
and  that  those  who  are  morally  too  poor  to  pay  for  it  to  the  last 
fiurthing,  must  do  without  it.  Faihng  the  heroic  qualities  (to 
which  no  one  is  obliged),  they  can,  at  all  events,  practise  tHe 
one  virtue,  to  which  all  who  serve  are  held,  namely,  honesty.  It 
is  here  they  show  that  deplorable  perversion  of  the  moral  sense, 
of  which  so  many  successive  revolutions  have,  alas !  made  a 
chief  characteristic  of  the  French  race.  They  profit  by  a  go- 
vernment which  they  expect  to  be  applauded  for  hating ;  they 
take  the  one  master^s  pay^  and  try  to  secure  his  adversary's 
praises ;  incapable  of  consenting  to  be  obscurely  honest — honest 
^'  sans  phrases^ — ^they  would  &m  set  up  for  being  devoted  parti- 
sans ;  and,  as  has  been  truly  said  of  them,  ils  veulent  avoir  de 
Vhdroisme  au  rabaUr 

We  are  glad  to  have  found  that  half  a  century  ago  this  one 
form  of  corruption  was  already  known  in  France ;  for  we  confess 
to  having  been  somewhat  converted  to  the  notion,  that  the  want 
of  a  genuine  distinction  between  what  is  right  and  what  is  tvrong 
was  a  vice  peculiar  to  contemporary  Frenchmen.  Well,  here 
then  we  see  M.  Bernard  consenting  to  receive  from  a  govern- 
ment he  hates  a  goodly  annual  income,  and  at  the  same  time 
doing  all  he  can — ^m  the  very  exercise,  too,  of  the  functions  for 
whi(±  he  receives  payment — ^to  subvert  that  government,  hoping 
thereby  so  to  sads^  nis  future  employers  that  his  reward  from 
them  shall  be  insured!  We  submit  that  this  constitutes  a 
manner  of  misdemeanour  for  which  a  ruler  less  self-willed,  less 
tyrannical  even,  than  Napoleon  might  be  excused  if  he  proved 
mmself  severe. 

For  the  Soyalist  party,  of  course,  Madame  R^camier^s  father 
was  a  ^^  victim ;"  and  we  have  so  fSur  no  desire  to  dispute  with 
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them  about  terms.  M.  Bernard  is  in  prison,  and  mast  be  got 
out  of  it,  or  his  beaatiful  daughter  will  die  of  grief.  Madame 
Bacciocchi  is  in  that  daughter's  company  at  the  moment  the 
news  of  the  afrest  and  imprisonment  is  known.  La  belle  Juliette 
flies  to  the  First  Consul's  sister,  and  naturally  enough  tells  her 
she  counts  upon  her  for  protection.  But  the  First  Consul's 
sister  does  not  seem  at  all  disposed  to  act  as  Providence  to  la 
belle  Juliette;  and  she  merely  answers,  with  (according  to 
Madame  B^camier's  own  version)  "considerable  hesitation," 
that  the  first  step  to  take  is,  in  her  opinion,  "  to  see  Fouchi !" 
Here  we  have  the  connecting  link  of  the  chain,  which  we  fancy 
we  see  running  from  the  dinner  at  Lucien's  in  1800,  to  a  scene 
we  shall  describe  presently,  and  the  date  of  which  is  1804. 
Madame  B^camier^s  own  impulse  had  been  to  see  at  once  the 
First  Consul ;  but  Elisa  Bonaparte  says,  "  No  I  you  must  see 
Fouch6  !"  It  is  true  she  adds  that  if,  after  that,  her  fair  friend 
needs  her  good  offices,  she  shall  be  ready  to  oblige  her.  "I 
would  not  be  discouraged,"  continues  Madame  Becamier,  "  by 
the  coldness  of  her  air  and  tone,  but  I  asked  her  where  I  could 
see  her  in  the  course  of  the  evening?  *In  my  box  at  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais,'  was  the  reply,  *  where  I  am  going  to  join  my 
sister  Pauline.'" 

Such  a  place  of  rendezvous  to  a  woman, who  is  in  fear  for  her 
own  father^s  life !  and  so  like  one  of  the  frail,  yet  thoroughly 
unfeminine  females  of  this  race  I — so  like  what  the  German  lan- 
guage now  universally  designates  by  the  title  of  "  the  Napa- 
leonides  I " 

Yet,  nothing  daunted,  Madame  Becamier  must  go  through  all 
this,  or  await  the  worst.  She  goes  to  Fouchi,  who  certainly 
does  not  understate  the  gravity  of  the  case,  but  who  unhesitat- 
ingly advocates  the  visit  to  the  First  Consul.  Then  Madame 
Becamier  resolves  to  apply  to  Madame  Bacciocchi,  and  drives  to 
the  Theatre  Frangaie.  Naturally  enough  her  manner  is  full  of 
emotion,  and  she  can  bethink  her  of  but  few  oratorical  precau- 
tions. Pauline  and  Elisa  Bonaparte,  however,  are  wrapt  up  in 
the  business  going  on  upon  the  stage ;  and,  unwillingly  diverted 
from  her  inspection  of  tne  helmet  worn  by  Lafont  in  the  part  of 
Achilles  (and  which  she  declares  "  becomes  him  very  ill  1"\  Elisa 
brings  to  the  petitioner's  knowledge  somewhat  sharply,  tnat  she 
will  not  be  at  ner  service  "  till  the  tragedy  has  come  to  its  end !" 

Another  person,  however,  is  in  the  box ;  and  this  is  Bema- 
dotte,  who  evidently  waxes  angry  at  what  is  being  done.  He 
bends  down  to  the  ear  of  Elisa,  and  says,  that  her  friend  (?) 
looks  so  ill  and  harassed,  that,  if  she  will  give  him  the  pennission, 
he  will  drive  her  home  in  his  carriage,  and  go  himself  to  the 
First  Consul  about  her  father.     Madame  Bacciocchi  consents 
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"  avec  empresz^ment^^  enchanted*  to  escape  from  any  trouble 
in  the  affair ;  and  Madame  R^camier  is  taken  home  by 
Bemadotte,  who  does  immediately  after  repair  to  the  First 
Consul.  Whether  Napoleon  liked  this  visit  as  much  as  he 
would  have  liked  the  other,  is,  we  think,  problematical ;  but 
Bemadotte's  was  a  great  influence  just  then,  and  M.  Bernard 
was  saved.  Perhaps  Madame  R^camier  was  no  less  so  than 
M.  Bernard.  This  we  leave  to  the  appreciation  of  the  readers 
of  her  "  Souvenirs  J^ 

Rather  more  than  two  years  after  this  incident  (in  the  spring 
of  1805),  a  proof  was  given  of  how  little  Madame  R^camier  haa 
been  in  reality  lost  sight  of  at  the  Imperial  Court.  Fouch6 
requested  her  to  receive  him  at  Clichy.  It  was  not  a  time  when 
any  one  would  have  refused  to  be  civil  to  Fouchd,  and  Madame 
Recamier  replied  to  the  demand  by  an  invitation  to  breakfast  for 
the  next  day.  M.  Recamier  was  in  town,  and  the  Ministre  de  la 
Police  was  alone  with  the  beautiftd  Juliette.  The  dibut  of  the 
most  dreaded  of  all  Napoleon's  emissaries  was  a  cautious  one ; 
he  was  full  of  zeal  for  Madame  Recamier,  and  besought  her  to 
moderate  the  tone  of  opposition  that  was  the  reigning  one  at  her 
house.  He  instanced  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  who  had 
been  forced,  in  order  to  purchase  the  tranquillity  of  her  family, 
to  accept  a  place  of  Dame  du  palais,  and  ended  by  these  words : 
"  The  femperor,  since  the  day  he  saw  you  for  the  first  time,  has 
never  forgotten,  never  lost  sight  of  you;  be  prudent,  don't  annoy 
or  irritate  him." 

From  this  moment  Fouchi's  visits  became  frequent.  Begin- 
ning warily,  by  the  advice  to  the  rich  banker's  wife  to  ^^  ask  for 
a  post  in  the  household,"  all  this  diplomacy  ended  at  last  in  the 
announcement  that  "  Sa  Majeati  VEmpereur  et  Roi"  meant  to 
^'nam€^^  Madame  Recamier  to  a  position  about  the  Empress 
Josephine's  own  person  I  Amongst  other  pleasant  portions  of 
the  Police  Minister's  discourse  was  an  Idyllic  description  of  what 
the  attachment  of  Napoleon  would  be,  "if  he  ever  became 
attached  to  a  woman  who  was  worthy  of  him  1"  and  then  there 
came  the  old  Syren  song  of  temptation,  seeking  to  hide  sin  under 
the  mask  of  charity.  There  was  much  made  oithe  "  incalculable 
good"  that  a  "  pure,  high-minded"  favourite  could  do. 

Probably  Madame  R^camier^s  character  was  too  gentle  a  one 
to  admit  of  even  the  most  legitimate  indignation;  or  perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  times  made  indignation  too  unsafe,  unless  for  such 
natures  as  are  attracted  by  danger,  and  find  relief  in  the  very 
commission  of  a  proudly  generous  imprudence.  Of  anything  of 
this  sort  we  discover  no  trace  in  Madame  Recamier ;  and  to  our 
British  notions,  the  negotiation  with  the  Emperor's  infamous 
agent  appears  to  have  lasted  over  long.    The  Ministre  de  la 
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Police  was  several  times  received  at  Clichy ;  Caroline  Bonaparte, 
taking  the  place  of  Elisa,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  trifle  sulky 
at  her  former  failure,  built  no  end  of  castles  in  the  air  at  the 
expense  of  Josephine  and  of  M.  R^camier  ;  and  la  belU  Juliette 
occupied  Carolme's'  box  at  the  Theatre  Francois  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  Sa  MajestS  VEmpereur  et  JRoiy  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  rendered  Iier  so  conspicuous  by  his 
incessant  practice  of  staring  at  her,  that  the  entire  crowd  of  sur- 
rounding courtiers  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  her  influence 
was  soon  to  be ;  and  when  all  this  had  been  continuing  for  a 
certain  period,  there  remained  nothing  for  it  but  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  M.  Becamier  himself,  upon  tne  best  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  whole  afiair  1 1 

When  came  the  announcement  of  the  imperial  nomination  to 
a  place  of  Dame  du  Palaisj  then — the  alternative  being  between 
honour  and  disgrace — ^Madame  Becamier,  reduced  at  length  to 
adopt  a  positive  decision,  refused.  The  refusal  was  ill  taken  by 
Fouch6,  who  chose  to  recognise  in  it  nothing  beyond  the  anti- 
Imperialist  influences  exercised  upon  Madame  Becamier  by  her 
Royalist  friends.  Above  all,  he  singled  out  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency for  the  object  of  his  fiercest  resentment.  He  it  was, 
he  exclaimed,  who  had  ^^  prepared,  counselled,  planned  this  m- 
etiU  to  the  Emperor;"  and  with  an  outburst  of  fury  against 
every  member  of  what  he  termed  the  "nobiliary  caste,"  of 
whom  Napoleon,  he  said,  was  "  fatally  fond,"  the  future  Due 
d'Otranto  retreated  from  Clichy,  where  he  never  returned  more, 
and  where,  in  our  opinion,  he  had  already  come  too  much. 

This  circumstance,  however,  whilst  it  clearly  marked  out 
Madame  B^camier's  position  in  society,  separating  her  irrevoc- 
ably from  the  Government  and  oflicii;  se(  made  her  of  course 
the  necessary  object  of  suspicion  and  ill  will.  From  this  time, 
her  house  was  naturally  enough  set  down  as  a  centre  of  opposi- 
tion, and  she  herself  became,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  a 
species  of  female  chef  de  parti — one  of  the  representatives  of  an 
opinion,  of  a  cause. 

By  nature  never  was  a  woman  less  fitted  for  such  a  part; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  Madame  Becamier  was,  throughout  life, 
secondary  and  subservient;  and  whatever  importance  she  ob- 
tained in  the  society  of^her  time  and  of  her  country,  was  obtained 
through  her  friends,  through  what  surrounded  her  exteriorly, 
not  through  any  force  that  resided  in  herself.  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  at  one  period,  and  Chateaubriand 
at  another,  constituted  the  power  and  iufiuence  of  Madame 
Becamier ;  and  because  she  was  attractive  to  those  who  opposed 
him.  Napoleon  feared,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  persecuted  her. 

Taken  together,  we  know  of  few  pubhcations  that  throw  a 
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stronger  light  on  the  marvellous  meannesses  of  which  the  first 
Napoleon  was  capable  than  do  these  Souvenirs  of  Madame 
Recaraier  and  Yillemain's  Essai  sur  Chateaubriand}  We  see  in 
both  these  works  to  what  miserably  minute  details  of  persecution 
the  Potentate  who  hesitated  whether  he  should  most  liKen  himself 
to  Alexander  or  to  Trajan,  could  descend.  We  find  him  spelling 
over  private  denunciations  of  the  man  to  whom  he  had  confided 
a  diplomatic  mission;  flying  into  melo^lramatic  rages,  and 
threatening  to  **  massacre  on  the  steps  of  his  palace"  the  writer 
who  had  indulged  in  some  disagreeable  allusion  to  him ;'  con- 
descending to  exercise  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  his  enemy's 
portrait ;  and  chafing  with  vexation  at  the  idea  that,  in  his 
**  capital  of  Paris,"  foreigners  could  show  any  curiosity  concern- 
ing a  lady  whose  personal  charms  had  made  her  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  These  ^^  Souvenirs**  of  Madame  R^camier 
are  the  chronicle  of  Napoleon's  littlenesses;  and  are  useful  in 
showing  how  inconceivably  but  naturally  narrow  was  the  mind 
that  firamed  such  formidable  projects  against  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world.  It  t^  satisfactory  to  know  to  what  innnitely  small 
devices  the  invader  of  Russia  could  stoop;  and  there  is  a  morality 
in  the  ease  with  which  every  gnat-sting  could  irritate  this  giant. 
The  glory  vanishes  when  we  see  fix>m  now  little  it  can  shield  its 
possessor ;  and  wrong  appears  shorn  of  what  too  many  people 
thought  its  splendour,  wnen  we  find  it  coupled  with  suspicions 
and  fears  that  would  best  befit  a  police  spy  anxious  for  promotion. 
*^  You  give  me  a  cruel  certainty  of  fame,"  wrote  Madame  de 
Stael  to  Bonaparte  in  1803.  ^^  My  exile  insures  me  a  page  in 
your  history  T  This  was  the  case  with  many  an  almost  obscure 
individual,  whose  name  was  rendered  famous  by  a  despot*8  appre- 
hension. With  Madame  Recamier  the  multiplied  examples  of 
the  alarm  she  caused  the  most  absolute  ruler  of  the  epoch,  are 
often  really  ludicrous.  We  have  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  (after- 
wards King  Louis)  petitioning  for  an  audience  through  Madame 
de  Bondy,  and  suggesting  that  he  might  come  to  the  Abbaye  aux 
Boisj  not  to  see  its  mistress,  but  under  pretence  of  seeing  only 
her  portrait.  Then  there  is  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  con- 
trives to  become  acquainted  with  la  belle  Juliette  at  a  masked 
ball,  and  to  take  firom  her  finger  a  ring,  which,  a  few  days  later, 
he  is  induced  to  restore  to  its  owner.  To  say  the  truth,  the  bal 
masqu4  de  Vopera  would  appear  to  have  been  the  neutral  ground 
chosen  by  those  who  wished  to  gratify  their  curiosity  without 
imperilling  their  safety,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Madame 
Recamier  without  losing  Bonaparte's  good  graces.  We  find 
from  the  Souvenirs  before  us,  that  another  intrigue  de  bal  masquS 

^  See  the  Aagnst  No.  of  this  Review,  for  the  jear  1858. 
*  M.  YUlemi&i't  EttcU  ntr  (MUaubnancL 
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lasted  through  an  entire  winter  with  M.  de  Metternich.  This 
was  in  the  year  1810.  The  Emperor,  having  discovered  that 
on  one  occasion  three  of  his  ministers  had  called  upon  Madame 
R^camier  at  the  same  moment,  sharply  asked  one  of  them, 
^^  Since  when  the  Council  was  held  at  Madame  E^camier's 
house  t"  He  had  precisely  the  same  dislike  to  the  presence  in 
her  8alon  "  of  any  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps ;  yet  most 
of  these,  on  first  arriving,  wished  to  be  presented  there.  M.  de 
Metternich,  then  First  Secretary  of  the  Austrian  Embassy,  was 
somewhat  more  circumspect.  The  relationship  between  his 
Government  and  the  Empire  was  so  extremely  delicate,  that  he 
feared  to  add  a  personal  onence  to  graver  political  complications." 

In  plain  English,  M.  de  Metternich  was  as  little  distinguished 
for  his  boldness  or  independence  of  spirit  as  are  the  large  majority 
of  his  colleagues  in  diplomacy.  He  was  extremely  curious  to 
make  acquaintance  with  Madame  K^camier,  but  did  not  venture 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity  openly,  so  had  recourse  to  the  bal  masquS 
de  Vopera^  after  causing  to  be  brought  to  Madame  E^camier^s 
knowledge  his  reasons  for  not  being  able  ostensibly  to  frequent 
her  house.  Now,  says  the  biograpner  of  la  belle  Juliette^  "  as 
M.  de  Metternich  was  very  amiable,  and  had  a  great  reputation, 
she,  too,  was  desirous  of  knowing  him,  and  used,  during  an 
entire  season,  to  meet  him  at  the  masked  balls."  When  the 
"  season  "  was  ended,  however,  it  had  seemed  so  very  pleasant 
to  the  Austrian  diplomate,  that  he  determined  to  find  a  way  of 
reconciling  his  pleasure  with  his  interest,  and  persuaded  Madame 
E^camier  to  consent  to  his  paying  his  respects  to  her  at  hours 
when  other  visitors  were  not  likely  to  meet  him.  "  He  went 
habitually  to  see  her,  but  only  in  the  mornings ; — he  met  no  one, 
and  thus  avoided  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Imperial  Police  ! " 

And  so  with  the  hereoitary  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz  (brother  of  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia) :  the  m}'sterious 
causeries  of  the  bal  masque  lead  him,  like  M.  de  Metternich,  to 
being  secretly  received  "out  of  visiting  hours"  by  Madame 
E^camier ;  and,  indeed,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  he 
was  very  nearly  seized  by  a  watchful  concierge,  who  seeing  him 
after  nightfall  escape  across  the  courtyard  towards  the  house 
without  giving  any  name,  eagerly  followed  His  Eoyal  Highness, 
came  up  with  nim  in  the  entrance-hall,  and  laid  hands  upon  him 
as  he  opened  the  drawing-room  door — prince  and  porter  thus 
making  simultaneously  the  most  ludicrous  entree  imaginable  into 
the  presence  of  the  astonished  mistress  of  the  house. 

And  so  with  most  of  the  "  fiauts  et puissants  Seigneurs"  who, 
by  their  conduct  to  Bonaparte  during  his  prosperity,  did  them- 
selves tlie  very  worst  service  that  has  been  done  to  legitimate 
Eoyalty  in  modem  times :  they  all  avowed  the  same  desire  to 
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be  received  by  the  reigning  beaaty  of  the  day,  but  all  evinced 

Precisely  the  same  intention  to  shirk  the  consequences  of  so  doing, 
'hat  Napoleon  showed  himself  miserably  little  in  his  behaviour 
towards  the  two  or  three  women  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Royalist  opposition  in  France,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt ; 
but  the  foreign  princes,  and  delegates  of  princes,  who  allowed 
him  to  dictate  to  them  in  what  was,  after  all,  a  matter  of  private 
and  personal  conduct,  saved  him  from  the  charge  of  mono- 
polizmg  all  meanness.  It  must  be  premised  that  Napoleon  had 
seldom  expressed  himself  more  resolutely  in  any  case ;  and  such 
small  sovereigns  as  held  to  his  friendship  may  well  have  thoaght 
twice  before  becoming  the  habitual  associates  of  a  person  whom 
**  to  visit,"  had  said  the  Emperor,  **  was  to  be  declared  his  own 
personal  enemy."  ^ 

This  enmity  was,  in  truth,  not  shown  in  the  minuter  details  of 
social  life  only — it  had  a  severely  practical  influence  on  the 
fortunes  and  credit  of  M.  R^camier ;  and  we  think  we  can  trace 
to  the  revengeful  spirit  of  the  unaccepted  suitor  of  1804,  the 
order  to  the  Sank  ot  France  in  1806,  not  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
la  belle  Juliette^ a  husband  by  a  loan  of  one  million  of  francs.  A 
pitiful  piece  of  spite,  surely,  but  wondrously  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  personage. 

On  a  certain  Saturday  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  M.  R^camier 
had  driven  out  from  Paris  to  Clichy,  to  acquaint  his  child-wife 
with  the  fact  that,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  he  foresaw 
a  probability  of  stoppage  of  payment  by  his  house — a  probability 
that,  indeed,  could  onfy  be  averted  by  the  agreement  of  the  Bank 
of  France  to  advance  the  sum  of  a  million  of  francs. 

Madame  Recamier  was  at  this  period  not  quite  eighteen,  and 

Xn  herwas  immediately  placed  by  her  quinquagenarian  husband 
he  responsibility  of  the  situation,  as  far  as  social  ^^appearances  " 
went.  M.  Recamier  feeling  himself  quite  unable  to  support  the 
burthen  of  his  impending  ruin,  Madame  Recamier  undertook 
to  do  the  honours  that  day  to  a  large  party  of  persons  who  had 
been  invited  to  dine  at  her  house,  and  whom  it  was  thought 
advisable  not  to  put  off,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  alarm  as 
to  the  financial  condition  of  la  maison  RScamier.  As  to  the  head 
of  the  firm,  the  editor  of  the  Souvenirs  admits  that  he  was  '^more 
dead  than  alive,"  and  quite  determined  only  to  mix  in  his  friend's 
society  in  case  the  Imperial  answer  to  the  proposition  of  a  loan 
should  be  favourable ;  fi:om  which  we  infer  that,  whatever  the 
difference  of  manners,  and  perhaps  morals,  the  difference  between 
the  character  of  Frenchmen  then  and  now  was  not  so  great  as 
might  be  supposed.  Loans  by  the  Bank  of  France,  upon  the 
terms  offered  by  M.  R6camier,  were  events  of  everyday  occur- 

^  iSbuveiitrf,  p.  90. 
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rence^  but  not  equally  so  the  fact  of  the  ma^Ur  descending  to 
prevent  them  from  private  pique.  Forty-eight  hours  from  the 
moment  when  M«  Kecamier  told  his  wife  of  his  impending  di&- 
astersy  those  disasters  were  public,  and  his  bank  had  stopped 
payment.  From  this  moment  the  renown  iA  la  beUe  JultetU 
reached  its  climax. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  all  Madame  E^miei^s  panegyrists 
to  demand,  somewhat  authoritatively,  the  admiration  of  the  world 
for  her  conduct  at  this  trying  juncture  of  her  life ;  and  our  first 
impulse  is  to  go  with  them,  and  admire  without  reserve.  Bot, 
upon  narrower  examination,  we  think  there  are  a  few  quali- 
fying remarks  to  be  made,  which,  without  diminishing  the  high- 
mindedness  shown  by  Madame  Recamier  at  this  crisis,  periiaps 
make  her  perfect  disinterestedness  more  doubtful.  There  are 
minds  tempted  equally  by  celebrity  as  by  wealth,  and  we  suspect 
oar  heroine's  to  have  been  of  this  temper.  We  do  not  say  the 
tempting  medium  is  not  a  far  more  avowable  and  nobler  one  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  case,  but  we  are  inclined  to  suppose 
the  amount  of  selfishness  pretty  nearly  equal  in  both.  It  is  un- 
deniable^ that  from  the  moment  she  had  added  what  her  admirers 
denominated  the  ^^halo  of  misfortune^  to  her  other  charms, 
Madame  Steamier  had  achieved  a  distinction  that  nothing 
could  henceforward  impair.  Now,  we  have  already  tried  to 
show  that  her  business  in  life  was  precisely  to  ^^  achieve  ^  dis- 
tinction ;  and  she  did  most  labork>usly  and  successfuUy  *^  achieve" 
rather  than  have  it  ^^  thrust  upon  ^  ner.  No  sooner  is  Madame 
Kecamier  ^<  ruined,"  than  we  nave  Madame  de  Stael,  with  her 
usual  exaggeration,  exclaiming  that  now  she  knows  what  the 
word  envy  means !  "  Certainly,"  writes  Corinne,  "  you  may  be 
said  to  have  lost  something ;  but  if  I  could  ever  envy  what  I  so 
much  love,  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  be  you  I "  And  when 
the  Due  d'Abrantes  joins  the  Emperor  in  Germany,  and  begins 
telling  him  in  detail  all  the  ^^pomp  and  circumstance"  of  a 
fiiilure  which  places  Madame  Kecamier  on  a  pedestal  in  Paris 
society.  Napoleon  sharply  interrupts  him  with  the  words :  "  Why, 
they  could  not  make  a  greater  fuss  about  the  widow  of  a  mar- 
shall  who  should  have  died  on  the  battle-field ! " 

The  ^^envy  "  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  indignant  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  ^^eflfect"  she  produces  by  the  Emperor! — we 
would  fain  not  be  thought  hypercritical;  but  we  do  imagine 
that,  for  a  Frenchwoman,  all  this  may  be  more  than  equiviuent 
for  the  mere  power  of  giving  fine  dinners,  wearing  fine  clothes, 
and  driving  aoout  in  fine  carriages.  There  is  here  an  amount  of 
^^famosUyj  *  to  use  the  French  word,  for  which  the  sacrifice  of 
mere  riches  might  be  thought  far  from  too  dear  a  price.  But 
now  that  we  have  shown  ourselves  what  some  may  tlunk  severely 
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jast  to  the  individual,  let  ns  show  a  larger  justice  to  the  time, 
and  saj  at  once  how  fiir  superior  it  proved  itself  to  the  present 
moment  bj  the  very  fact  that  its  applause  was  won  by  the  appa- 
rent disdain  of  mere  worldly  wealtn.  Half  a  century  ago,  in 
France,  fame  was  secured  to  whomever  took  up  a  conspicuous 
stand  against  tjrranny,  and  the  preference  of  fame  to  fortune  was 
a  means  of  achieving  position  and  social  influence.  This,  we 
say,  constitutes  the  superiority  of  that  over  the  present  time ; 
for  at  the  present  time,  in  France,  Madame  Recamier  would 
have  been  forced  either  to  obtain,  by  no  matter  what  means,  the 
^  million"  necessary  to  her  husband's  credit  from  the  Bank,  or 
to  abandon  all  idea  of  achieving  distinction.  The  dinners,  the 
chateaux,  the  equipages,  the  material  luxuries  purchased  by 
gold,  are  now  the  representatives  of  social  influence ;  and  were 
a  Madame  Becamier  in  our  time  to  dream  of  commanding 
fame  by  despising  these,  she  would  be  voted  a  fool  for  her  pains, 
and  would  find  no  "  Corinne  **  to  "  envy  "  her,  nor  would  the 
'^  effect"  made  by  her  cause  any  Due  d*Abrantes  to  merit  a  re- 
buke from  his  angry  master  by  his  account  of  it. 

After  the  Bestoration,  and  under  the  regime  of  the  Monarchy 
of  July,  Madame  R^camier^s  position  changes.  She  then  repre- 
sents the  social  traditions  of  past  times,  and  becomes  a  species  of 
type  of  bygone  customs  and  ceremonies.  As  the  importance  of 
flialon  life  grew  to  be  less  and  less  in  France,  so  was  the  im- 

Eortance  of  Madame  B^amier^s  individual  salon  increased,  as 
eing  the  last.  Under  the  Bestoration,  Madame  Becamier 
was  eclipsed  by  the  Duchesse  de  Duras  and  the  Marquise  de 
Montcalm,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  (presiding  over  M.  de 
Talleyrand's  receptions)  ;  but  under  Louis  Philippe's  reign  the 
Abbaye  aux  Bois  took  rank  equally,  to  say  the  very  least,  with 
the  salons  of  Mesdames  de  Boigne  or  de  Castellane.  Some 
will  contend  that  it  was  superior  to  either,  as  being  more  purely 
social,  and  less  dependent  on  the  political  element. 

Madame  Beamier  had,  by  some  strange  chance,  succeeded  to 
the  fair  and  amiable  Duchesse  de  Duras  in  the  good-will  of  M. 
de  Ch&teaubriand ;  and  he  now  established  himself  at  the  chim- 
ney-piece of  the  Abbaye  aux  BoUj  furnishing  the  idol  for  the 
temple,  the  divinity  without  which  no  solid  or  permanent  system 
of  salon-worship  can  ever  be  organized  in  France.  In  every 
other  respect,  save  only  in  the  adoration  of  M.  de  Ch&teaubriand, 
the  Abbaye  aux  Bois  might  be  regarded  as  neutral  ground,  and 
this  it  was  that  chiefly  gave  it  a  right  to  its  exclusively  social 
supremacy.  You  might  be  a  Legitimist,  or  an  Orleanist,  or  a 
Republican  even,  yet  be  perfectly  well  received  at  Madame 
B4camier^s,  so  long  as  you  were  convinced  that  M.  de  Chftteau- 
briand  was  the  one  greatest  literary  genius  of  the  age,  and  that 
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all  the  troubles  of  the  French  nation  were  the  consequence  of 
his  not  having  had  his  own  way  in  politics.  The  principal 
object  of  the  receptions  at  Madame  'Recamier^s  was  the  fusion 
between  literature  and  "society," — a  thing  which  formed  the 
basis  of  French  social  intercourse  under  the  old  monarchy,  and 
which  had  come  to  be  nearly  impossible,  since  the  democratic 
theories  of  the  Revolution  had  left  no  social  superiorities  stand- 
ing. To  its  credit  be  it  said,  French  society  was  the  immediate 
result  of  the  fusion  we  have  mentioned ;  when  at  its  zenith,  it  was 
intellectual.  From  Madame  de  Bambouillet  downwards,  the  re- 
spect for  human  intelligence,  the  homage  paid  to  the  works  of 
human  thought,  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  those  who  most 
aspired  to  be  considered  as  the  leaders  of  society  in  France. 
But  then  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  purely  intellectual  sphere 
was  never  transm*essed ;  and  when  the  entire  social  edifice  was 
overthrown  and  Duilt  up  anew,  la  sociiti^  with  its  purely  intellec- 
tual traditions,  became  unpractical,  and  gradually  grew  to  be 
a  simple  curiosity,  an  oWt  de  luae,  an  anachronism.  From  the 
moment  that  society  in  France  was  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  antagonistic  cliques,  and  that  in  the  educated  classes  the  divi- 
sion was  made  between  those  who  did  something  and  those  who 
did  nothing  (the  latter  arrogating  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of 
being  called  gens  du  monde)j  from  that  moment  salon  supremacy 
was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  power  of  salons  in  France  was 
the  produce  of  mutual  esteem  ;  the  esteem  of  the  great  writer  or 
savant  for  the  Grand  Seigneur^  and  of  the  Grand  Seigneur  for 
the  savant  or  the  writer.  Neither  exists  now ;  and  while  the 
high-bom  of  contemporaiT  France  aflfect  undisguised  disdain 
for  whosoever  is  guilty  of  any  intellectual  labour,  the  man  of 
mere  intelligence  seems  to  ridicule,  but  in  reality  envies,  the 
man  of  birth, — thus,  by  his  very  envy,  admitting  tne  superiority 
of  his  antagonist. 

This  brin^  us  to  the  point  from  which  we  started ;  namely, 
to  the  fact  of  the  regrets  so  frequently  expressed  by  highly  edu- 
cated Englishmen  upon  the  difficulty  experienced  in  establishing 
salon  influence  in  England.  We  take  it  not  to  be  a  difficulty, 
but  an  impossibility,  and  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deplore 
it.  Salon  influence  is,  we  believe,  incompatible  with  the  prac- 
tical duties  of  a  hard-working,  self-governing,  business-like  race. 
One  broad  distinction  should  certainly  be  made  between  the 
English  and  the  French  in  this  respect ;  while  the  French  were 
so  proud  of  the  organization  of  their  society,  they  were  pre- 
eminently an  intellectual,  idealistic  race.  We  have  always  been 
(under  one  form  or  another)  an  almost  exclusively  political  race. 
Englishmen  work  too  earnestly,  throw  themselves  too  vehemently 
into  action,  ever  to  be  talkers  par  excellence*    When  they  talk,  it 
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IS  to  obtain  some  end ;  whereas  the  verv  perfection  of  la  causerie 
is  to  promote  an  elegant  interchange  ox  ideas  without  any  object 
being  too  ardently  pursued.  The  French  consecrated  a  large 
portion  of  what  they  would  perhaps  call  their  energies  into  the 
work  of  talking  of  what  other  people  did ;  we  have  always 
been  more  or  less  busy  governing  ourselves.  A  salon  was  the 
arena  of  a  French  gentleman ;  Parliament  is,  sooner  or  later, 
that  of  the  English  one.  The  two  are  incompatible.  From  the 
hour  when  any  country  becomes,  or  thinks  it  becomes  parlia- 
mentary, salon  life  is  really  at  an  end.  This  is  what  we  have  to 
observe  in  the  case  of  Madame  R^camier.  The  institution  died 
with  her,  because  the  elements  of  salon  life  in  France  had  be- 
come extinct.  Whether,  since  that  period,  the  attempts  made  by 
the  French  race  to  substitute  public  for  merely  polite  life  have 
been  altogether  successful)  whether  they  have  really  established 
anything  better  suited  to  them  than  the  salon  influence  which 
helped  to  form  so  many  intellectual  superiorities  under  the  ancien 
rigime  t — ^this  might  be  matter  for  long  protracted  study  and  dis- 
cussion. But  such  as  the  men  of  modem  France  are,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  we  believe  them  to  be  now  past  deriving  any 
benefit  or  any  pleasure  from  the  elegances  of  salon  life.  Madame 
S^camier^s  Souvenirs  have  interest,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  their 
being  the  record  of  the  last  French  salon,  of  the  last  of  a  social 
species  of  institution  that  endowed  France  with  brilliant  renown 
tnroughout  the  world,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
regret  was  never,  could  never,  be  established  amongst  ourselves. 
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Art.  n. —  The  Military  Opinions  of  General  Sir  John  Fox 
Burgoynt^  BarU^  G.CJB.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Captain 
the  Hon.  Geobge  Wbottbslet,  Royal  Engineers^  A.D.C* 

The  first  session  of  the  present,  and  the  last  session  of  the  late 
Parliament,  were  alike  remarkable  for  the  unanimity  which 
prevailed  amongst  their  members  on  the  important  subject  of 
national  defence ;  nor  was  it  surprising  that  the  nation  should 
have  been  at  length  aroused  from  its  apathy,  when  France 
was  seen  springing  to  arms  at  the  sound  of  tne  trumpet,  pre- 
pared, at  a  moment's  notice,  by  land  and  sea,  to  enter  upon  a 
war,  the  duration  of  which  few  were  bold  enough  to  make  an 
attempt  at  guessing.  A  few  angry  words,  spoken  at  a  court 
reception,  by  a  sovereign,  whose  establishments  were  ostensibly 
kept  upon  a  peace  footing,  created  surprise  and  alarm  through- 
out Europe;  but  it  was  scarcely  anticipated,  at  the  time, 
that,  before  eight  months  had  elapsed,  the  Emperor  who  had 
thus  spoken  would  be  returning  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  sur- 
rounded by  captured  banners  and  cannon,  and  by  the  bronzed 
troops  who  won  them,  in  three  pitched  battles  and  three  combats, 
from  an  enemy  who  accepted  a  peace  at  the  cost  of  a  captured 
province. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  events  thus  appear  to  be  shrouded, 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  England  to  be,  at  least,  as  ready  in 
her  means  of  defence  as  her  neighbours  are  in  offensive  prepa* 
rations ;  but  when  the  English  people  began  to  look  about  them, 
they  found,  that  notwithstanding  the  millions  they  had  annually 
been  spending  on  naval  and  militaiy  establishments,  their  house 
was  not  in  oroer,  and  that  it  would  reauire  a  large  outlay  in  money, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  before  this  could  be  effected. 
Whilst  giving  the  late  Ministry  full  credit  for  their  exertions, 
we  believe  this  was  a  question  upon  which  they  must  have  felt 
there  was  no  choice  open  to  them  ;  for  the  spint  of  the  country 
was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  no  Government  would  have  re- 
mained a  week  in  office,  which  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  placing  the  national  defences  upon  an  efficient  footing. 
It  is,  of  course,  very  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  to  attend  to 
such  matters,  and  it  is  still  more  so  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
pay  for  them  ;  but  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  is,  when  we  are  told 
we  must  pay  all  the  more,  in  the  long  run,  on  account  of  pre- 
vious economy  ;  and  when  it  appears  that  our  gratitude  to  the 
economists  of  the  day  had  been  quite  thrown  away,  and  that, 
afler  all,  while  we  were  clipping  at  estimates,  and  pruning  down 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  we  were  doing  so  to  our  own 
ultimate  loss. 
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We  cannot  say,  however,  that  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
warning  on  the  suhject  for  several  jears  past ;  and  amongst  the 
earliest  of  those  who  wrote,  was  the  author  of  the  various  essays 
comprising  the  volume,  professing  to  contain  the  ^^  Military 
Opinions  of  General  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne.''  There  is  in  the 
work  so  much  that  relates  to  matters  which  continue  to  occupy 
people's  minds,  that  we  believe,  notwithstanding  its  disjointed 
nature,  it  is  one  which  will  be  carefully  studied.  The  views  of 
an  officer  who  served  in  Egvpt,  the  Peninsula,  America,  and 
the  Crimea,  in  a  service  whicn  gave  him  peculiar  advantages  for 
studying  such  subjects  as  the  defences  of  a  country,  and  various 
points  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  army,  are  entitled  to  wei^t ;  and  although  the  work  now 
before  us  contains  but  a  portion  of  the  essays  which  have  ema- 
nated from  the  writer,  it  gives  evidence  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  military  knowledge,  both  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally—-of  opportunities  made  the  most  of — and  of  an  ardent  love 
for  his  profession. 

Entering  the  army  in  1798,  as  a  second  lieutenant,  in  the  corps 
of  Soyal  Engineers,  a  branch  of  the  British  service  at  that  time 
occupving  an  unimportant  position,  Sir  John  Burgoyne  has 
served  in  it  continuously  to  the  present  time,  holding,  when  en- 
abled by  his  rank  to  do  so,  most  important  positions.  Director 
of  an  attack  at  both  sieges  of  Badajos  and  at  that  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  and  commanding  engineer  at  the  sieges  of  Salamanca 
forts  and  of  Burgos,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Engi- 
neers at  the  siege  of  St  Sebastian,  upon  the  death  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir  Bichard  Fletcher ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
Liieut-Colonel  Burgoyne  accompanied  the  flower  of  the  army  on 
its  ill-fated  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  and  was  thus  shut  out 
from  participation  in  the  final  triumphs  of  his  great  chief  and 
master.  He  subsequently  held  important  commands  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  En^neers  in 
1845,  £rom  the  auties  of  which  he  was  soon  temporarily  called 
away  to  Ireland,  to  assist,  during  the  famine,  in  carrying  on 
the  great  work  of  relief  in  that  country.  On  the  threatened 
rapture  with  Bussia,  he  again  withdrew  from  his  duties  as  In- 
spector-General of  Fortifications,  and  proceeded  on  special  ser- 
vice to  Turkey ;  but  very  shortly  after  nis  return,  he  was  again 
ordered  out,  to  Join  the  army  at  Varna,  from  whence  he  accom- 
panied it  to  its  landing  at  Old  Fort,  and  remained  to  share  with 
It  the  privations  of  that  terrible  winter,  lending  his  advice  and 
counsels  in  that  great  struggle,  the  historv  of  which,  though 
much  has  been  wntten  thereon,  is  but  little  known. 

Before  closing  this  short  notice  of  liis  military  career,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  a  veiy  erroneous  idea  existed,  and 
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still  exists  amongst  a  few,  regarding  the  nature  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne's  employment  in  this  campaign.  He  was  supposed  by 
many  to  have  been  sent  out  as  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  army  ; 
but  such  we  believe  not  to  have  been  the  case.  We  are  not 
aware,  of  course,  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  instructions  given 
to  him ;  but  the  more  correct  statement  respecting  his  position 
in  the  army  would  be,  that  he  was  an  ad\nser  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  That  he  was  not  second  in  command,  though  from  his 
seniority  he  was  entitled  to  be  such,  if  from  no  other  cause,  was 
well  known ;  whilst  his  high  rank,  as  well  as  his  age,  would  have 
precluded  him  from  filling  the  more  subordinate  post  of  Com- 
manding Engineer. 

We  have,  in  this  imperfect  sketch,  alluded  but  slightly  to  the 
civil  duties  upon  which  Sir  John  Burgoyne  has  been  employed, 
wishing  to  confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  character 
in  which  he  comes  before  us — as  writer  of  the  essay's  now  for  the 
first  time  collected  together  under  his  name.  It  will  also  scarcely 
come  within  our  present  limits  to  enter  into  any  review  of  Sir 
John  Burgoyne's  administration  of  the  office  of  Inspector-Gene- 
ral of  Fortifications.  He  has  filled  his  present  post  under  such 
men  as  Wellington,  George  Murray,  Anglesea,  Hardinge,  and 
Raglan  ;  and  he  was  highfy  esteemed,  and  his  advice  valued,  by 
all  of  them.  Of  late  years,  however,  during  the  changes  of  or- 
ganization which  the  War  Office  and  Horse  Guards  have  gone 
through,  and  which  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  completed, 
Sir  John  Bursoyne's  name  has  been  less  prominently  brought 
before  the  pulblic  in  military  matters.  We  must  apologize  ibr 
devoting  so  much  of  our  space  to  the  author  before  entering 
upon  his  book ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  with  which  he  can  discuss  subjects  now  of  the 
deepest  importance  and  interest. 

Captain  Wrottesley  has  arran^d  these  essavs  in  three  distinct 
parts.  The  first  part,  treating  of  National  Defences,  is  decidedly 
of  the  greatest  interest,  especially  at  the  present  moment ;  the 
second  relates  to  the  events  of  the  war  with  Russia ;  and  the 
third  is  made  up  of  several  essays  and  papers,  written  from  time 
to  time  upon  a  variety  of  military  subjects,  during  the  greater 
part  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  professional  career. 

The  latter  comprises  considerably  the  largest  portion  of  the 
work ;  and  though  to  the  non-professional  reader  it  may  be  the 
least  attractive,  yet,  when  examined  by  military"  men,  it  will 
be  found  stored  with^  valuable  and  practical  information.  Of 
course,  in  a  progressive  age  (and  in  military  matters,  we 
believe  that  we  have  at  last  drifted  into  progression),  there  is 
much  relating  to  detail,  which  has  undergone  great  change 
since  the  remarks  were  penned;  but  great  principles-and  of 
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these  Sir  John  Burgoyne  seems  to  be  a  master — still  remain 
pretty  much  as  before,  as  no  agent  has  yet  been  fully  deve- 
lopea  in  warfare,  which  will  make  a  thorough  revolution  in  the 
wnole  principle  of  the  art,  like  that  caused  by  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder,  and,  in  later  years,  by  steam.  We  recommend 
to  Sil  our  readers,  and  especially  to  our  military  ones,  an  equally 
careful  perusal  of  the  three  divisions  we  have  alluded  to ;  for  in 
each  of  them  are  to  be ,  found  important  truths  brought  for- 
ward in  a  striking  manner,  opening  up  wide  fields  for  study ; 
and  some  of  them  fraught  with  practical  instruction,  to  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  effect  ^ven.  The  book  contains  evidence 
of  the  writer  being  at  heart  a  thorough  soldier ;  and  of  his  pos- 
sessing that  thorough  knowledge  of  soldiers  which  experience 
alone  can  impart. 

The  first  article,  is  the  statement  prepared  in  1846  upon  our 
military  condition  at  that  period,  which  originated  the  celebrated 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  publication  of  which, 
had  the  Duke  lived  to  the  pretent  time,  he  would  probably  have 
ceased  to  consider  in  the  light  of  an  indiscretion.  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  has  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  that  letter  slowly,  very 
slowly  indeed  but  surely,  ripening  by  the  increased  interest 
given  to  subjects  of  National  I)efence,  and  by  the  greater  readi- 
ness of  the  nation  to  follow  out  the  general  system  which  is  ad- 
vocated in  every  paper  in  this  portion  of  the  work, — namely,  that 
of  rendering  our  peace  establishments  more  efficient  in  warlike 
organization,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  raised  to  a  war  footing  when 
necessary.  And  though  we  are  sure  he  much  regretted  the  pub- 
licity given  to  the  DuKe's  letter  at  the  time,  we  are  equally  sure, 
that  a  man  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  clear-headedness  and  saga- 
city, must  have  soon  foreseen,  that  the  words  of  the  great  man 
who  so  long  led  our  armies  to  victory,  and  who  was  well  known 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  would  not  fall  upon  a  wholly 
barren  soil ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  nation,  remarkable 
as  it  is  for  intelligence  and  sound  sense,  would  act  upon  them. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with  the  editor  in  the  opinion 
eimressed  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page,  that  there  is  very  much 
difference  between  the  facts  which  called  forth  this  paper,  and 
those  which  now  exist,  at  least  not  as  regards  the  stability  of 
our  relations  with  France.  And  with  reference  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  seamen,  alluded  to  at  pp.  13,  14,  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  whether  we  have  yet  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  mode  of 
effectively  manning  our  fleet.  The  great  fact  likewise  remains, 
that  there  exists  still  the  same  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French 
anny  for  constant  active  employment,  and  tor  the  acquisition 
of  glory ;  and  that,  by  a  large  portion  of  it,  England  is  still 
looked  upon  as  the  stage  on  whicn  to  make  the  most  favourable 
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display  of  their  prowess.  The  angmentation  of  the  French 
navy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, isy  as  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne  at  p.  13,  still  a 
favourite  project  with  the  ruler  of  the  French  nation  ;  and  the 
spirit  which  prevails  amongst  French  naval  officers,  is  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  promote  the  naval  superiority  of  France  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  emulate  that  superiority  which  she  must  fairly 
be  allowed  to  possess  both  in  the  numbers  and  organization  of 
her  army. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  endeavours,  in  this  article,  to  confine  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  to  the  state  of  our  military  defences ;  but 
his  observations  regarding  naval  operations,  pp.  13  to  18,  are 
well-grounded,  and  useful  for  present  application,  as  showing 
the  possibility  of  losing  superiority  in  the  Channel  for  a  short 

feriod,  and  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  disaster, 
t  should  be  recollected  that,  whatever  the  danger  was  in  that 
respect  in  1846,  it  is  now  greatly  increased,  first,  by  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  French  navy,  since  that  year,  having  been  out 
of  all  proportion  to  that  of  ours ;  and,  secondly,  fi:Y)m  the  great 
advantage  which  the  application  of  steam  has  given  to  the  French 
for  cases  of  sudden  emergency.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most 
important  consideration,  because  it  enables  them  to  turn  their 
previous  inferiority  to  us  into  a  positive  superiority.  Their  infe- 
riority was  attributable  to  their  naval  reserves,  being  formed  by 
conscription  out  of  a  non-seafaring  population ;  vrhust  ours  con- 
sisted, excluding  coast-guard,  in  the  seamen  of  our  merchant 
navy ;  and  so  long  as  the  question  was  one  of  seamanship,  there 
could  be  but  little  doubt  on  which  side  the  advantage  lay.  But 
with  the  aid  of  steam,  for  carrying  out  any  sudden,  rapid,  and 
secret  movement,  the  object  of  which  might  be  either  the  in- 
vasion of  this  countrvy  or  the  overwhelming  of  one  of  its  fleets 
by  a  more  powerful  rorce,  their  conscripts  having  been  exercised 
in  the  drill  and  practice  of  great  guns  before  bemg  marched  on 
board  ship,  would,  when  mingled  with  a  small  portion  of  sailors, 
possess  a  superiority  over  our  excellent  seamen,  but  wholly 
mexperienced  gunners.  We  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imagined, 
however,  that  the  application  of  steam  to  naval  warfare  will  ever 
enable  the  French  to  claim  a  permanent  superiority  at  sea ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that,  in  case  of  a  breaking  out  of  hosti- 
lities between  the  two  nations,  anv  such  advantage  would  be  of 
quite  a  temporary  nature ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in 
proportion  as  war  continued,  our  resources  would  come  more  and 
more  into  play,  and  our  ancient  superiority  re-assert  itself.  This 
would  arise  firom  our  greater  resources  in  coal,  firom  our  superior 
power  of  manufacturmg  machinery,  and  firom  the  wider  field 
open  to  us  for  procuring  engineers  and  firemen  firom  our  steam 
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mercantile  marine  and  other  sources.  Add  to  this  the  great 
experience  and  practical  knowledge  possessed  bj  our  seamen, 
which  would  assist  us  in  husbanding  our  steam  resources,  be  of 
considerable  service  both  during  ana  after  an  action,  in  refitting, 
and  we  think  that  there  is  eyery  reason  to  be  satisfied  that,  m 
the  long  run  in  a  war  with  France,  our  naval  position  would  still 
be  maintained. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  brought  to  notice,  in  this  paper,  the  ex- 
ceedingly small  proportion  oi  regular  troops  available  at  the  time 
for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  he  pointed  out  their  want  of 
knowledge  of  ^^the  art  of  war,''  and  the  defective  organization 
of  some  of  those  departments  upon  whose  efiiciency  in  a  cam- 
paign the  very  existence  of  an  army  depends.  He  also  remarked 
upon  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  artillery,  and  the  absolute 
nselessness  of  our  fortresses  as  then  existing.  He  total  want  of 
organization  of  our  reserves  did  not  escape  his  observation,  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  matSriel 
of  war  attracted  his  attention.  Respecting  the  amount  of 
troops  required  for  the  defence  of  England  alone,  a  subject 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  dram  upon  our  army  for 
India,  is  one  of  increasing  importance,  we  would  urge,  that 
although  the  force  of  bayonets,  sabres,  and  guns  now  main- 
tained is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  this  country 
in  time  oi  peace,  and  for  keeping  up  our  reliefs  abroad,  yet 
those  numbers  should  be  wholly  composed  of  regular  troops.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of  greatly  reducing 
the  force  at  present  serving  in  India,  steps  should  be  taken  for 
replacing  the  militia  regiments  now  embodied,  by  battalions  of 
the  line,  as  soon  as  the  men  can  be  raised. 

We  are  next  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  and  in  subsequent  papers,  respecting  the  militia 
and  volunteer  forces  of  the  country.  With  some  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne's  remarks  on  these  subjects  we  do  not  agree,  and 
others  are  now  out  of  date ;  the  system  which  prevailed  regarding 
our  militia  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  which  he  so  much  deprecateo, 
having  been  considerably  changed.  In  his  observations,  pp.  97, 
98,  after  examining  the  efficiency  of  the  militia  under  various 
circumstances  attending  on  their  enrolment,  the  conclusion  he 
forms,  is  that  militia  is  worth  but  ^  one-half,  or  at  most  two- 
thirds  of  an  equal  force  of  the  line."  We  confess  ourselves  to 
be  among  those  who  look  upon  this  as  ^undervaluing  the 
militia,"  and  we  think  that  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
may  have  somewhat  changed  the  writer^s  estimate  of  this  very 
important  element  of  our  national  defence.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  have,  in  a  great  measure,  grounded  his  opinions  upon  the 
state  of  our  militia  during,  and  subsequent  to,  the  last  JBYench 
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war ;  and  if  he  did  so,  we  can  understand  their  heing  extremely 
erroneous  when  applied  to  the  militia  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  first  place,  the  service  was  then  compulsory,  and  not  a 
favourite  one  at  a  time  when  our  regular  troops  were  every  day 
acquiring  distinction  and  renown  on  their  well-contested  battle- 
fields ;  neither  did  it  contain,  as  at  present,  amongst  its  officers 
many  gentlemen  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  previous  service 
in  the  regular  army.  Lastly,  its  regiments  were  avowedly  used 
as  nurseries  for  those  of  the  line,  and  were  consequently  ineffi- 
cient on  account  of  the  frec^uent  thinning  of  their  ranks,  and  a 
want  of  esprit-de-corpsy  which  must  ever  be  the  result  of  such 
a  system.  We  do  not  question  the  wisdom  of  this  arrange- 
ment at  the  time,  or  indeed  whenever  difficulties  are  experienced 
in  recruiting  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  an  army  carrving  on  a 
war  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  the  militia  Sir  John  ^urgoyne 
deals  with  is  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  called  out  for  the 
immediate  defence  of  the  country  against  invasion — a  body  with 
which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  adopting  such  a 
course,  when  the  efficiency  of  every  battalion,  whether  of  line  or 
militia,  would  be  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  We 
believe  that  the  only  cause  of  militia  regiments,  after  having 
been  a  year  or  two  embodied,  remaining  inferior  to  those  of  the 
line,  arises  from  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  regarding  their  period 
of  service,  which  the  nature  of  that  service  must  engender;  and  we 
are  confident  that  if  one  of  our  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  militia 
regiments,  now  more  than  two  years  embodied,  were  turned 
over  at  their  own  request  to  the  line,  and  ordered  to  take  their 
place  in  brigade  beside  another  line  remment  in  the  field,  there 
would  be  no  difference  whatever  found  m  the  fighting  or  general 
campaigning  qualities  of  the  two  corps.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  nowhere  in  the  volume  have  opinions  regarding  the  training 
of  disembodied  militia  been  expressed.  This  subject  is  one 
requiring  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  system  at  present  followed  is  not  such  as  to  ensure  the 

freatest  amount  of  efficiency  which  mi^ht  be  obtained  while 
aving  a  due  regard  to  economy  and  public  convenience.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  costly  headquarter  staff  is  maintained  during 
the  disembodiment  of  the  various  re^ments ;  this  staff  should  be 
kept  in  an  efficient  state,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  service 
might  not  be  made  available  for  drilling  recruits  of  the  regiments 
during  any  period  of  the  year,  both  at  the  headquarter  station^ 
and  ako  in  the  various  districts  and  villages,  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  their  ordinary  avocations.  This  arrange- 
ment would  be  attended  with  but  little  expense  to  the  country, 
and  would  enable  the  period  allowed  for  annual  training  to  be 
devoted  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  drill.    Such  training 
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should  be  attended  by  the  .whole  of  the  men  belonging  to  each 
corps,  and  should  be  extended  for  a  longer  period  than  at  present. 
Unless  a  change  be  made  in  both  these  respects,  we  fear  that  the 
money  voted  for  the  disembodied  militia  service  will  continue  to 
bring  but  a  small  practical  return  to  the  country.  We  are  con- 
vinced, likewise,  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  militia  force,  if,  besiaes  the  annual  training,  a 
system  were  adopted  of  embodying  each  regiment  in  rotation  for 
such  a  period  as  would  enable  it  to  be  thoroughly  disciplined. 
This  might  be  done  once  in  ten  years ;  but  the  arrangement 
should  not  interfere  with  the  number  of  regular  troops  retained  in 
this  countiy,  but  simply  be  one  for  rendering  the  service  of  this, 
our  most  important  reserve,  really  useful  on  an  emergency. 

Looking  at  volunteers  as  a  force  of  great,  but  of  less  import- 
ance, in  a  military  point  of  view,  than  the  militia,  we  are  not 
prepared  wholly  to  agree  with  Sir  John  Burgoyne  in  his  estima- 
tion of  its  value.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable  to  com- 
pare a  few  of  his  suggestions  for  its  organization,  with  the  system 
which  has  lately  been  adopted  for  this  purpose.  But  probably 
his  most  valuable  recommendation  is  that  in  which  he  advocates 
(p.  106)  as  '^  the  principal  and  most  useful  application  of  volun- 
teer corps,"  their  oeing  trained  to  the  exercise  of  great  guns,  so 
as  to  assist  in  manning  coast  batteries ;  and  in  this  way  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  artillerymen  would  prove  as  valu- 
able to  the  country  in  case  of  invasion  as  the  rine  corps,  which 
branch  of  the  service  is  evidently  the  favourite  one  in  the  pre- 
sent volunteer  movement.  Still  the  enrolment  of  companies,  and 
even  smaller  bodies  of  practised  riflemen,  to  form  a  second  reserve 
force  (the  militia  being  the  first),  which  might  be  used  in  skir- 
mishing and  as  light  infantry,  or  for  other  duties  requiring  supe- 
rior intelligence  or  knowledge  of  the  country,  will,  if  a  perma- 
nent measure,  be  the  most  important  addition  to  our  defensive 
arrangements. 

In  depreciating  a  volunteer  system,  we  believe  that  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  alludes  chiefly  to  the  plan  of  maintaining  regiments 
and  large  bodies,  such  as  were  formed  during  the  last  French 
war,  when  "  the  king  reviewed  sixty  battalions  in  Hyde  Park" 
(p.  29),  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  of  small  value  when  op- 
posed to  regular  troops.  The  volunteer  system  now  authorized 
IS,  however,  wholly  difierent.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  holds,  how- 
ever, too  low  an  opinion  of  volunteers  under  any  system  of 
organization ;  and  with  the  recollection  of  what  was  efiected 
in  the  American  war  by  a  volunteer  army,  and  in  La  Vendue 
by  a  similar  description  of  force,  against  regular  troops,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  observation  at  pp.  121,  122, 
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that  ^Hhere  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  populace^  how* 
ever  superior  in  numbers,  successfully  opposing  an  organized 
army,  except  by  a  very  prolonged  desultory  warfare."  History 
contains  frequent  instances  in  which  volunteers  have  been  suc- 
cessful against  regular  troops,  not  only  in  prolonged  warfare, 
but  in  actions  and  campaigns.  As  to  one  observation,  we  must 
express  our  total  dissent ;  being  convinced  that  if  ever  a  demand 
were  made  for  the  services  of  volunteers  in  this  country,  the 
remark  at  p.  104,  predicting  a  vast  amount  of  absenteeism, 
would  prove  wholly  mcorrect.  The  arrangements  now  making 
are,  however,  in  too  early  a  stage  of  formation  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  real  valueof  our  volunteers; 
but  the  nation  must  be  cautious,  when  estimating  its  means  of 
defence,  not  to  allow  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  to  give  this 
element  more  consideration  than  it  is  really  worth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editor  of  this  volume  has  not 
attached  the  date  to  each  of  the  essays  collected  in  it.  To  that 
on  the  military  condition  of  Great  Britain  he  has  given  us  this 
information,  but  in  those  on  naval  gunnery  and  floating  de- 
fences, he  gives  us  no  assistance  for  judging  how  far  the  opinions 
they  contain  on  certain  points,  were  expressed  before  they  could 
have  been  tested  by  trial  or  practical  experience  in  the  field. 
We  ihiagine,  however,  from  various  observations,  that  these 
papers  were  written  prior  to  1854,  from  which  time  the  adop- 
tion of  steam  as  a  propelUng  power  for  all-  sized  ships  of  war, 
and  the  general  use  of  the  rine  musket  in  the  army,  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  remarkable 
how  clearly  the  writer  foresaw  the  enormous  advantages  which 
must  attend  upon  the  latter  of  these  changes,  and  how,  unbiassed 
by  prejudices  which  existed  in  the  minus  of  other  officers  who 
haa  seen  battles  won  by  the  old  musket  in  the  hands  of  our 
soldiers,  his  judgment  was  able  to  find  a  counter-argument 
for  every  objection  brought  against  the  adoption  of  the  rifle  as 
an  arm  for  all  infantry.  It  was  not  long,  probably,  before  he 
witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  in  the  slaughter  in* 
flicted  by  our  soldiers,  with  even  inferior  weapons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, at  Inkermann ;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out 
how  his  opinion  is  now  shared  by  every  officer  in  the  army. 
By  none,  we  believe,  was  it  more  decidedly  held  than  by  the  late 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Uardinge,  to  whose  exertions  the 
army  is  principally  indebted  for  the  system  of  rifle  instruction, 
now  followed  with  incalculable  advantage  under  the  watchAil 
supervision  of  his  successor. 

In  remarking  upon  the  more  general  introduction  of  steam 
into  our  navy,  the  maintenance  ^^  of  a  class  of  men-of-war  where 
the  amount  of  armament  shall  be  made  completely  subservient 
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to  speed,**  is  strongly  ur^d — ships,  which  "  will  form  the  flying 
squadrons,  and  like  cavalry  and  tight  troops  in  the  field,  will  act 
as  the  look-ont,  and  he  formidahle  skirmisners."  We  are  afiraid 
that  this  admirable  suggestion  still  remains  to  be  acted  upon, 
and  that  in  vessels  of  great  speed,  superior  in  that  respect  to  the 
best  ships  of  our  mercantile  navy,  we  are  still  deficient.  This  is  a 
want  which  might  easily  and  speedily  be  supplied,  considering 
the  facilities  we  possess  for  the  construction  of  such  vessels  in 
our  private  dockyards.  When  pointing  out  (p.  79)  the  advantages 
which  would  be  gained,  by  having  a  certain  number  of  these 
steamers,  that  which  would  be  of  the  most  importance  in  case 
of  a  war  with  France  is  omitted.  We  are  supplied,  however, 
with  a  hint  on  this  subject  at  pp.  16,  17,  in  the  remarks  upon 
the  movements  of  the  French  fleet,  their  powers  of  eluding  our 
own,  of  preventing  a  junction  between  our  Channel  and  Medi- 
terranean squadrons,  and  of  obtaining  a  temporary  command  of 
the  Channel ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  such  a  disaster,  as  the  latter  of 
these  contingencies  might  prove,  that  this  nation  should  be  pre- 
pared with  a  sufficient  number  of  the  light-armed  steam  cruisers, 
of  unparalleled  speed,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

In  his  remarks  on  Floating  Defences,  after  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  floating  batteries  as  auxiliary  means  of  defence  for 
harbours,  Sir  John  Bnrgoyne  condemns  strongly  the  adoption  of 
block  ships  for  such  a  purpose.  The  objections  which  he  brings 
against  them  are,  we  believe,  now  acknowledged ;  and  the  most 
important  one  appeal's  at  the  present  moment  to  be,  their  absorp* 
tion  of  men-of-war's  men,  at  the  very  time  when  the  services  of 
the  latter  in  sea-going  ships  would  be  most  necessary*  After 
considering  various  substitutes,  he  arrives  at  one,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  originality,  and  is  free  from  the  objections  brought 
against  other  such  modes  of  defence.  It  is  that  of  having 
vessels  constructed  solely  as  batteries,  having  their  motive 
power,  consisting  of  tug  steamers,  separated  from  them,  ^^  as  a 
field-piece  is  from  its  limber."  Any  such  arrangement  would 
be  an  important  addition  to  the  defence  of  our  commercial 
harbours,  towards  which  large  sums  are  now  annually  pro- 
vided. These  batteries,  if  strongly  cased  with  iron  plates,  im- 
fervious  to  shot  or  shell,  not  only  as  a  means  for  preservation, 
ut  for  giving  confidence  to  irregular  troops,  might  be  served 
by  volunteer  artillery;  their  anchorage  might  be  fixed  in  the 
most  commanding  positions,  whilst,  to  avoid  interference  with 
traffic,  they  might  be  withdrawn  from  their  mQorings  till  reouired 
for  the  exercise  of  the  gunners,  or  for  actual  warfare.  Other 
measures  of  floating  defence  are  adverted  to,  but  as  they  all  might 
easily  be  overcome  by  an  active  and  intelligent  enemy,  we  for- 
bear any  further  allusion  to  them. 
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The  article  upon  Army  Estimates  and  Military  Establish- 
ments is  well  worth  perusal,  though  we  think  a  great  deal  more 
might  have  been  maae  of  the  subject.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  gives 
evidence,  through  his  writings,  of  a  capacity  to  foresee  events  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  we  are  consequently  not  surprised  to 
find  him,  in  an  essay  written  but  two  years  ago,  bemoaning 
the  reductions  of  the  period.  He  does  so  in  no  wasteful  or  extra- 
vagant spirit,  but  witn  the  good  sense  of  a  man  wishing  to  avoid 
the  fatal  error  of  being  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish ;"  and  he 
is  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  exercising  economy  in  every 
branch  of  state  expenditure.  ^^  It  is  not  here,"  he  says,  at  p. 
129,  ^^  the  desire  to  advocate  profusion,  or  an  indiscriminate 
compliance  with  every  demand  made.  Let  economy,  and  a  limi- 
tation to  that  which  is  strictly  necessary,  be  rigidly  enforced ; 
but  let  the  expenditure  be  with  reference  to  the  real  wants  of  the 
service,  and  not  to  a  given  sum,  which,  right  or  wrong,  it  must 
be  made  to  fit."  This  opinion  is  but  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
what  he  previously  remarked  at  p.  50 :  "  Nor  would  I  advocate 
any  species  of  extravagance  of  outlay; — first,  fixing  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  case,  let  the  most  rigid  economy  be  observed  in 
making  the  required  provision ;  let  the  smallest  means,  and  those 
the  least  costly,  be  provided,  so  that  it  be  adequate,  but  do  not 
let  the  matter  be  treated  as  a  question  of  expenditure  in  the  ab- 
stract, without  reference  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  object, 
which  is  no  less  than  to  prevent  the  certainty  of  great  sacrifices 
in  our  foreign  possessions  and  commerce,  and  the  possible  loss  of 
our  veiy  existence  as  a  nation." 

In  stating,  however,  that  "  of  all  items  of  expenditure,  that  for 
the  military  service  is  the  one  of  all  others  that  should  not  be 
lightly  reduced,"  the  writer  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
his  remarks  in  other  essays,  regarding  the  importance  attending 
upon  the  adequate  support  of  our  naval  establishments,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  seamen.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
rather  see  the  army  placed  on  a  footing  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  containing  in  its  ranks  no  more  than  sufficient  men  to 
provide  garrisons  for  our  fortified  places  at  home  and  abroad, 
than  see  the  navy  reduced  by  one  ship  below  what  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  independence  and  dignity  as  a  nation ; 
and  we  must  wholly  dissent  from  what  appears  to  be,  at  p.  137, 
the  expression  of  a  dangerous  doctrine,  when,  in  stating  the  ob- 
jects tor  which  reserves  of  soldiers  should  be  kept  up  at  home, 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  concludes,  by  holding  out  as  one  of  those 
objects,  their  being  ^^  available  for  aggressive  operations."  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that,  if  attacked,  we  should  maintain  a  wholly 
defensive  warfare.  With  oncjleetsy  we  should  hope  to  see  a  con- 
trary course  adopted ;  but  we  are  earnest  advocates  for  reserving 
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our  army  to  defensive  operations,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be 
our  misfortune  to  be  drawn  into  offensive  wars,  by  land  as  well 
as  by  sea,  for  political  piirposes ;  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
^England  to  keep  up  great  military  establishments  to  prepare 
for  such  events,  wmch  must  be  met  as  they  best  can,  with 
the  force  which  circumstances  may  at  the  time  enable  us  to 
provide. 

In  estimating  the  annual  expenses  of  our  military  establish- 
ments with  a  view  to  their  efficiency  and  to  our  ovm  safety,  the 
leading  points  for  our  consideration  Sir  John  Burgovne  considers 
are,  first,  regular  forces ;  secondly,  reserves ;  thirdly,  materiel ; 
fourthly,  fortifications.  We  should  be  glad  to  think  that  the 
money  spent  on  these,  the  most  important  heads  of  expenditure, 
formed  tne  whole  amount  of  our  army  estimates.  It  is,  however, 
well  known,  that  large  sums  are  swallowed  up  in  other  contin- 
gencies attendant  upon  military  establishments ;  but  in  no  other 
country,  we  believe,  is  this  the  case  in  so  large  a  proportion  as 
in  our  own.  Let  those,  therefore,  whose  duty  it  is  to  reduce 
estimates,  consider  well  how  far  they  can  bring  their  reductions 
to  bear  upon  such  matters  before  they  trench  upon  the  more  im- 
portant items  of  expenditure  which  we  have  enumerated,  the 
reduction  of  which  should  be  carried  out  by  adopting  an  econo- 
mical system  of  administration,  and  not  by  reducing  numbers  of 
men,  amounts  of  stores  and  supplies,  or  extent  of  fortifications, 
below  what  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country.  j^To  that 
more  economical  administration  we  trust  the  attention  of  the 
War  Minister  will  be  directed,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  the 
efiSciency  of  our  army  or  the  security  of  the  nation  will  be  en- 
dangered by  any  reforms  in  expenditure  which  he  may  deem  it 
his  duty  to  introduce.  We  quote  Mr  Sidney  Herbert's  own 
words  to  prove  that  he  is  fiiUy  alive  to  our  requirements,  and  we 
rejoiced,  when  reading  them,  to  perceive  that  there  was  the  pro- 
spect of  a  more  enlightened  era  of  military  administration  tnan 
tne  country  has  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  experience.  Li  his 
speech  of  the  29th  of  July  1850,  on  the  motion  that  the  expenses 
for  completing  our  defensive  works  be  met  by  a  special  iund,  inde- 
pendent of  the  annual  vote  of  Parliament,  Mr  Sidney  Herbert 
said,  "  Your  army,  if  small,  ought  to  be  the  best  equipped,  best 
armed,  and  best  trained  army  in  the  world,  and  no  eftbrt  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  ought  to  be  omitted  to  produce  that  re- 
sult ;  but  amongst  those  efforts  •  •  .  there  ought  to  be  provided 
that  apparatus  for  defence  which  mere  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
alone  supply.  It  is  cheaper  to  build  fortifications  than  to  depend 
upon  the  manoeuvrings  of  an  army  in  the  field."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  in  the  abstract  that  the  cost  of  fortifications  is 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  men,  and  to  acknowledge  frankly 
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our  deficiency  in  that  respect,  and  the  importance  he  attaches 
to  the  subject. 

Admittmg  the  great  importance  of  the  completion  of  those  few 
fortified  posts  which  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  maintain,  we 
would  urge,  both  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  as  one  which 
would  in  many  ways  benefit  the  army,  that,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  troops  should  be  made  available  for  their  construction.  As 
to  the  economy  of  such  a  proceeding,  we  are  quite  ready  to 
allow,  that  so  great  a  saving  as  might  at  first  appear  probable 
would  not  be  efiected  by  the  substitution  of  the  military  for  the 
civil  labourer,  notwithstanding  that  the  pay  of  the  latter  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  former.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit,  as  some  have  urged,  that  there  would  be  no  saving  what- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  only  real  superiority  which  should  exist  on 
the  part  of  the  navvy  over  the  soldier,  as  a  labourer,  is  that  re- 
sulting firom  a  more  habitually  exercised  strength  and  skill. 
Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
the  soldier,  for  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military  duties 
and  exercises.  We  grant  that  there  must  always  be  these  dif- 
ferences in  favour  of  civil  labour ;  but  with  reganl  to  the  former 
of  them,  it  would,  by  time  and  constant  exercise,  be  consider- 
ably diminished ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  we  would  observe  that 
discipline,  regularity  of  attendance,  organization,  absence  of 
strikes,  and  ready  obedience  to  superiors,  should  tell  a  good 
deal  to  the  advantage  of  military  labour  in  making  up  for 
any  loss  of  time  consequent  upon  drill  or  other  military  em- 
ployment. What  we  cannot,  however,  admit  as  a  plea  against 
its  use,  is,  that  because  the  British  soldier  dislikes  such  work, 
and  is  proverbially  idle  when  so  employed,  we  should  make  no 
use  of  nis  services  for  such  purposes.  The  charge  of  idleness  is 
frequently  brought  forward  by  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  and  from  what 
we  can  judge,  Tie  appeara,  after  many  jrears  of  trial,  to  have 
yielded  to  the  pressure,  and,  as  far  as  soldiers  of  the  line  are  con- 
cerned, thinks  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  much  from  them. 
There  is  a  great  deal  urged  against  the  expediency  of  making 
soldiers  work,  which  is  attributed  to  prejudice.  Some  comman£ 
ing  officers  disapprove  of  it,  because  they  suppose  that  it  wears 
out  the  men's  clotnes ;  others,  because  they  fancy  it  gives  the  men 
a  stoop ;  others  say  it  makes  them  irregular  in  quarters  and  un- 
steady on  parade.  The  inferior  officers  adopt  the  same  tone,  and 
when  necessity  compels  the  employment  of  military  labour  they 
do  not  look  aner  their  men ;  and  we  find  the  whole  thing  looked 
down  upon,  considered  to  be  no  part  of  a  soldier*s  duty,  voted  a 
bore.  The  disastrous  residts  of  such  a  system  (which  we  shall 
have  occasion  again  to  allude  to)  may  be  found  in  the  records  of 
every  siege  operation  which  the  army  has  ever  undertaken,  fiom 
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the  days  of  Marlborough  to  our  own;  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
its  victims^  and  we  dare  not  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
money  unnecessarily  lavished  in  consequence  of  it.  Why  then 
not  break  through  the  prejudice  at  once,  and  insist  upon  both 
o£Bcers  and  soldiers  being  made  to  labour  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  consider  such  occupation  as  much  a  part  of  their 
duty  as  to  fight  on  a  similar  occasion  ? 

To  meet  the  objections  which  prejudice  urges  against  such  a 
course  of  action,  we  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
reason  for  which  we  advocated  the  employment  of  ti*oops  upon 
works  of  defence, — ^viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves. We  maintain  that  the  sanitaiy  state  of  the  army  would  be 
much  benefited  by  it.  Idleness  has  much  to  say  to  any  unusaal 
amount  of  unhealthiness,  which  has  been  found  to  exist  among  the 
men  ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  this,  we  believe  that  we  are  not 
wrong  in  asserting,  that  the  corps  of  Engineers,  whose  members 
are  in  constant  employment,  is  the  most  healthy  body  in  the  ser- 
vice. K  work  wears  out  men's  clothes,  we  would  only  beg  com- 
manding officers  to  recollect,  that  working  pay  is  given  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  men  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  this 
respect,  and  not  to  be  spent  in  the  ale-house, — thereby  render- 
ing them  irregular  in  quarters.  We  will  allow  that,  perhaps, 
some  work  will  occasionally  make  them  round-shouldered ;  but, 
we  would  ask,  whether  the  use  of  the  pick  and  shovel,  rammer 
and  barrow,  will  not  expand  the  chest,  strengthen  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  develop  every  muscle  in  the  body, — thus  making  each 
individual,  physically,  a  finer  man  and  a  stouter  soldier?  The 
eye  of  the  martinet  might,  perhaps,  detect  some  difierence  occa- 
sionally ;  but  in  a  once  well-drilled,  and  always  well-disciplined 
regiment,  we  are  convinced  that  there  need  be  no  looseness  or 
unsteadiness  on  parade,  nor,  indeed,  anything  which  would,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  injure  its  fighting  qualities,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  It  may  be  urge<l,  that  the  rifle  practice  might  thus 
be  injured,  the  excellence  of  which  is  now  the  desideratum  with 
the  infantry  soldier.  This  would  be  the  case,  very  possibly, 
were  the  men  to  work  daily  from  Monday  till  Saturday,  for 
twenty-one  years ;  but  when  we  make  allo^yance  for  the  period 
spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  rifle— for  the  changes  of 
regiment  to  stations  where  no  work  would  be  required — for 
a  weekly  drill-day,  and  for  the  time  devoted  to  annual  rifle 
practice, — ^we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinions 
that  no  injury  would  arise,  fit>m  this  cause,  to  that  most 
important  portion  of  a  soldier's  duty.  Lastly,  the  great  object 
would  be  obtained,  of  teaching  and  accustoming  the  soldier 
to  the  use  of  implements  which,  in  time  of  actuel  warfare,  are 
frequently    of  far  more  importance,  for  a  season,  than  the 
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musket  and  bayonet.  The  system  we  advocate  is,  of  course, 
carried  out  everywhere  by  our  Engineer  troops,  and  is  also,  to 
a  small  extent,  practised  by  the  line  in  those  colonies  where 
large  works  are  prosecuted,  and  where  civil  labour  and  contracts 
are  difficult  to  obtain*  But  in  this  country  it  has  hitherto  been 
neglected;  though  we  cannot  conceive  why  civil  and  militaipr 
labour  might  not  be  combined,  and  why,  in  constructing  forti- 
fications, the  earthworks  should  not  be  thrown  up  by  soldiers, 
while  those  portions  of  the  work  requiring  skilled  labour  are 
contracted  for.  It  should,  however,  be  established,  before  the 
introduction  of  such  a  system,  that  to  work  is  a  military  duty, 
and  that  idleness  or  inattention  is  a  militaiy  crime,  and  one  to 
be  visited  by  immediate  punishment.  We  have  dwelt  somewhat 
long  upon  ^hls  subject,  and  must  plead  as  our  excuse,  our  con- 
viction of  its  vast  importance. 

The  extent  and  expense  of  our  Staff,  and  of  the  Civil  De- 
partments of  the  army,  are  subjects  of  too  minute  detail  to 
enter  much  into  here.  It  is  notorious  that  the  former  service 
is  the  most  sought  after  of  any  in  the  army, — chiefly,  we  hope^ 
because  officers  have  a  pride  in  holding  situations  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  which  may  lead  to  distinction,  and  to  fill  which 
creditably,  calls  for  superior  acquirements.  But  it  is  also  well 
known  that,  with  few  exceptions,  staff  appointments  are  better 
paid,  and  their  duties  in  time  of  peace  are  far  less  severe,  than 
regimental  ones ;  and  they  are  in  some  instances  sought  after  by 
men  anxious  to  avoid  the  irksomeness  of  regimental  life.  This 
should  not  be  the  case ;  and  though  we  do  not  believe  that  in 
either  of  these  departments,  officers  are  too  highly  paid,  yet  it  is 
worth  consideration,  how  far  economy  of  expenditure  on  this 
head  might  be  effected,  by  a  reduction  m  numbers,  and  an  assign- 
ment to  each  individual  of  an  adequate  amount  of  work. 

We  turn  now  from  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  to  that  which 
has  reference  entirely  to  the  events  of  the  late  Russian  war,  and 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  first  articles,  is  confined  to 
the  allied  operations  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  first  article,  a 
critique  upon  a  yacht  voyage  in  the  Baltic,  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
seizes  the  opportunity  to  state  his  opinions  upon  what  appears, 
firom  various  remarks  throughout  the  volume,  to  be  a  favourite 
subject  with  him, — the  relative  merits  of  ships  and  shore  bat- 
teries. This  question  was  very  much  discussed,  when  a  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  which  half  the  world  expected  would 
level  the  fortifications  of  Cronstadt,  and  which  tne  other  half 
felt  convinced  would  be  sunk,  should  any  such  attempt  be  made. 
We  confess  to  having  held  the  latter  opinion ;  and  therefore 
substantially  agree  with  the  view  taken  of  this  controversy 
by  Sir  John  Burgoyne.     We  cannot  see  how  an  officer,  who 
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had  witnessed  the  gallant  but  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  allied 
fleets  before  Sevastopol,  on  the  17th  October  1854,  and  who 
must  have  carefully  studied  the  histonr  of  the  unparalleled  siege 
of  Gibraltar  in  1780-1-2-3,  could  torm  any  otter  conclusion, 
in  comparing  the  merits  of  wooden  with  those  of  stone  walls. 
Still,  we  trust  that  no  feeling  of  over-confidence  in  the  latter 
will  ever  induce  our  Engineers  to  oppose  stone  batteries  with 
exposed  revetments,  to  the  action  of  shipping,  in  situations  where 
earthen  ones  can  by  any  possibility  be  established* 

The  memoranda  written  upon  the  course  of  defensive  opera- 
tions which  was  advocated  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  between 
Hnssia  and  Turkey,  and  before  war  with  England  had  been 
actually  declared,  induces  us  to  beUeve  that  the  writer  could 
have  had  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  assistance 
which  the  allies  had  determined  to  render  to  their  ^^  sick"  friend. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne's  scheme  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople, 
securing  at  the  same  time  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  allied  fleets,  is  well  conceived.  It  is  one  which  almost 
any  other  nation  but  the  Turkish,  holding  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople, would  at  once  adopt  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the 
capital ;  yet  the  lines  of  Gallipoli  is  the  only  portion  of  the  pro- 
ject as  yet  executed.  We  know  not  by  whom  the  retention  of  a 
portion  of  our  army  to  garrison  them,  even  after  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  had  taken  place,  was  advocated ;  but  we  fancy  it 
was  felt  to  be  an  over  cautious  proceeding  at  the  time.  It  is, 
however,  too  late  now  to  discuss  to  what  advantage  these  troops 
might  have  been  turned  had  they  been  sent  to  the  Crimea  at  an 
eanier  period,  or  how  far  their  presence  might  have  lessened  the 
sufferings  of  the  army  during  the  subsequent  winter. 

The  reader  might  perhaps  expect  to  find  a  good  deal,  not 
known  before,  about  the  siege  and  campaign  generally,  on  per- 
using the  headings  of  the  various  articles  comprising  the  re- 
mainder of  this  portion  of  the  work.  If  such  be  the  case,  he 
will  be  disappointed,  as  the  articles  are  extremely  guarded,  and 
contain  little  or  nothuig  which  throw  any  actual  new  light  upon 
the  operations  of  the  siege.  This  probably  arises  in  a  great 
measure  firom  the  fact,  that  until  the  history  of  the  siege  had 
been  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government, 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  unable  to  furnish  information  upon 
various  points  which  still  remain  uncleared  up,  without  a  viola- 
tion of  that  confidence  which  he  from  his  position  at  the  time, 
and  share  in  the  general  operations  of  the  army,  probably  en- 
joyed with  its  lea^rs.  When  the  work  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  given  to  the  public,^  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it 

^  Written  preyiouB  to  the  publication  of  the  Journals  of  Proceedings  con- 
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wUl  contain  Sir  John  Bnrgoyne's  officially  expressed  views 
specting  the  general  plans  of  operations. 

From  the  paper  entitled,  '^  Observations  on  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  allied  army  before  Sevastopol/'  we  gain  indeed  an 
inkling  as  to  his  opinion  upon  the  true  point  of  attack.  It  is 
stated,  at  page  185,  that  ^^  so  soon  as  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Inkermann  opened  the  field  for  an  extension  in  front  of  the  most 
favourable  siae  for  attack  by  the  tower  of  Malakoff,  •  .  .  it 
became  necessary,  as  was  maintained  on  the  part  of  the  British 
General^  to  carry  into  execution  an  extension  of  tne  attacks,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  front  of  the  tower  of  Malakoff;"  but  from 
the  sentence  following,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  this  was  not 
a  part  of  the  ^^  original  project."  That  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was 
opposed  to  any  immediate  assault  of  the  place,  witnout  pre- 
viously landing  the  battering  train,  and  undertaking  siege 
operations,  is  clearly  shown ;  and  in  the  subsequent  critique 
upon  the  defence  of  Sevastopol,  he  implies  his  disbelief  tnat 
the  opinion  on  the  subject  attriouted  to  the  late  Sir  George  Gath- 
cart  was  ever  held  by  that  officer.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  what  is  before  us  of  the  views  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  upon 
the  campaign  generally,  it  would  appear  that  he  approved  of  the 
siege  having  been  given  to  the  south  side ;  that  ne  considered 
the  Malakoff  as  the  Key  of  the  place,  and  as  the  proper  point  of 
attack ;  that  he  approved  of  the  continuance  of  the  siege  till  the 
fall  of  the  town,  m  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, which  was  in  favour  of  taking  the  field  in  such  force  as  to 
make  the  siege  an  object  of  secondary  importance,  if  not  of 
wholly  abandoning  it ;  and  that,  when  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
from  the  south  side,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  army  then  under- 
taking operations  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  those  suggested  by 
the  Emperor.  The  last  opinion,  though  not  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  his,  we  are  led  to  infer  was  such,  from  the  tone  adopted 
at  the  close  of  his  critique  upon  the  imperial  project.  We  have 
not,  however,  sufficient  materials  before  us  for  entering  into  any 
controversy  upon  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  or  the 
general  plan  of  operations ;  which,  afler  all  that  has  been  written 
and  said  upon  the  matter,  we  think  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
until  some  fresh  and  authentic  information  has  been  afforded  to 
the  public  This  can  only  now  be  done  by  publishing  the 
official  record  of  the  siege ;  and  if  such  a  work  be  ever  written, 
we  hope  it  will  be  one  in  which  the  truth  is  not  slurred  over  fix>m 
a  mistaken  desire  to  conceal  our  own  shortcomings,  or  lest  an 
imaginary  offence  might  be  given  to  our  late  allies  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

nected  with  the  Siege  of  Sevastopol.    4  toU.  4to.   London :  Longman,  Brown, 
Oreen,  Longman,  and  Bobeits. 
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In  his  treatment  of  the  M^N'eil-Tulloch  report,  Sir  John 
Borgoyne  endeavours  to  make  the  best  of  the  case  for  the  army, 
by  showing  the  disadvantages  which  it  laboured  under^  by  at- 
tributing much  to  the  want  of  organization  of  its  transport,  and 
by  pointing  out  that,  after  all,  we  were  not  very  much  worse  off 
than  our  allies*  This  was  a  laj^  and  important  subject  to  have 
touched  upon,  and  we  admit  to  our  disappointment  in  finding 
that  it  has  been  lightly  treated.  It  mignt  fairly  have  been  ex- 
pected that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  would  nave  drawn  some  com- 
parison between  the  condition  of  the  army  with  which  he  served 
m  the  Peninsula  and  that  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  he  would 
have  given  some  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  carrying  on  the  winter  operations  in  both  cases. 
We  cannot  believe  but  that  a  man  possessing  the  prudence  and 
iudgment  with  which  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  is  evidently  gifted,  must 
have  formed  stronger  opinions  than  we  find  anywhere  expressed 
in  this  volume,  upon  the  absence  of  administrative  ability  in 
officers  who,  fix>m  their  position  on  the  staff  and  in  die  Civil 
Departments  of  the  army,  were  responsible  for  its  general  ad- 
ministration. But  this  deficiency  is  one  which  pervades  our 
whole  military  system,  and  arises  chieflv,  we  believe,  firam  the 
circumstance  that  administrative  qualities  are  little  cultivated 
amongst  our  officers,  and  are  by  them  much  undervalued. 

The  expediency  of  having  two  whollv  distinct  governing 
departments  in  the  army,  is  a  question  which  much  concerns  its 
efficiency,  and  has  of  late  been  much  discussed.  It  is  obvious 
that,  according  to  the  constitution  of  this  country,  where  finan- 
cial authority  rests  there  must  also  be  the  superior  controlling 
power ;  and  yet  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  our  military  affairs, 
that  positive  command  is  exercised  by  a  military  officer  holding 
an  appointment  to  which  no  responsibility  to  Parliament  is 
attacned.  We  should  be  sornr  to  see  a  divided  responsibility 
in  the  army,  but  we  know  no  feasible  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
divided  (nUhority  which  at  present  exists.  K  is  an  evil,  we 
believe,  but  it  is  one  which,  being  necessary  according  to  the 
constitution  of  our  army,  should  be  diminished  by  every  possible 
means.  This  can  best  be  done,  not  by  amalgamating  the  War 
Office  with  the  Horse  Guards,  as  many  have  proposed,  but 
by  so  woricin^  those  departments,  that  their  actions  mav  be 
en  accord^  ana  that  there  may  be  less  likelihood  of  jealousy 
or  disagreement  between  the  governing  or  controlling  body, 
and  that  which  regulates  military  discijmne.  We  might  hope 
that,  under  some  such  arrangement,  the  country  would  be  less 
likely  again  to  witness  misfortunes  such  as  those  which  were 
attendant  upon  the  blunders  of  administration  during  the  first 
winter  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  or  the  reckless  expenditure  of 
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public  money  which  was  adopted  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
them  during  the  following  one.  We  might  hope,  also,  that 
during  peace,  the  army  departments  would  be  vastly  benefited 
by  a  reduction  of  much  needless  routine  and  circumlocution  in 
tneperformance  of  their  duties. 

T)iQ  Essays  collected  in  the  third  division  of  the  volume  are 
principally  written  upon  subjects  of  military  detail,  and  will  be 
studied  with  interest  by  military  men.  To  their  attention  we 
would  specially  commend  the  writer's  remarks  upon  the  various 
details  of  siege  operations,  and  especially  those  headed  '^  British 
soldiers  in  the  trenches,  and  military  labour,"  at  pp.  286  and 
298,  in  which  the  writer's  views  upon  the  indifference  of  our 
troops  as  soldier-workmen,  even  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  are 
plainly  set  forth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  fully  aware  of  this  evil,  and  issued  severe  condemna* 
tory  orders  upon  the  subject.  That  such  things  should  have 
happened  is  a  disgrace  to  an  army,  and  that  Such  will  happen 
again  must  be  evident,  unless  some  radical  change  in  our  system 
be  efiected  before  a  British  army  again  takes  the  field. 

The  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  an  efficient  Engineer 
Department,  p.  313,  and  the  two  following  papers,  open  a  wide 
field  for  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  advisable 
to  employ  this  force,  and  maintain  its  strength  in  time  of  peace. 
In  time  of  war  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  proportion  to  other 
branches  of  the  service  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Con- 
tinental armies.  The  reverse,  however,  has  always  been  the 
case ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  to  this  circumstance,  rather 
than  to  any  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Engineers  or 
Artillery,  or  to  any  want  of  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Infantry, 
that  we  may  attribute  blunders,  failures,  ana  waste  of  life,  in  the 
carrying  on  of  siege  operations  by  the  British  army. 

The  articles  upon  tne  defects  of  organization  in  our  service, 
and  upon  British  cavalry,  pp.  413,  433,  contain  sound  practical 
opinions,  formed  afler  witnessing  the  whole  working  of  our 
inilitary  system  during  the  Bussian  war.  In  them,  while  doing 
ample  justice  to  the  discipline  and  gallantry  of  our  cavalry  force. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  points  out  its  deficiency  as  a  body,  owing 
to  the  total  absence  of  the  lighter  element  in  its  composition, 
and  the  serious  defect  in  the  service  arising  from  a  want  of  affec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  soldier  for  his  horse.  This  latter  evil  we 
agree  with  the  writer  in  looking  upon  as  a  national  peculiarity, 
and  therefore  more  difficult  to  be  remedied  than  the  lormer  one, 
to  which  we  have  adverted :  it  is  not,  however,  less  important, 
and  both  combine  to  prevent  the  British  cavalry  from  nolding 
the  highest  place  in  the  cavalry  of  European  armies. 

We  cannot  close  a  volume  which  we  have  perused  with  in- 
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terest  and  much  instrnction,  without  expressing  our  dissent 
irom  the  spirit  of  the  article  containing  the  writers  views  upon 
the  educational  test  as  applied  to  the  army.  They  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  received  opinions  of  the  day^  which  have  decided 
in  favour  of  the  application  of  that  test  to  entrance  and  promo- 
tioUy  and  latterly  to  the  obtaining  of  staff  appointments.  We 
may  assume  that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  disapproves  of  any  eiiami- 
nation  on  matters  connected  with  general  education;  but  we 
can  hardly  believe,  irom  the  tenor  of  the  opinions  expressed 
throughout  this  volume,  that  he  would  object  to  its  application 
in  purely  professional  matters  as  a  test  for  promotion ;  but 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding, 
as  he  is  strangely  silent  upon  the  subject.  It  appears  that 
his  objection  to  an  educational  test,  is  founded  upon  the  idea^ 
that  a  young  man  intended  for  the  army  would  be,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  as  well  educated  as  those  members  of 
his  family  brought  up  for  other  professions.  From  this  opinion 
we  wholly  disagree.  A  boy,  who,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
present  system,  was  intended  for  the  army,  received  a  certain 
amount  of  education  either  at  home  or  at  a  school ;  and  as  the 
means  of  his  parents  were  at  times  exceedingly  small,  so  the  in- 
struction at  times  was  extremely  insufficient.  It  was  known 
besides,  in  all  cases,  by  both  master  and  pupil,  that  after  the 
scarlet  coat  was  donned  nothing  further  would  be  required  in 
the  way  of  education,  and  that  so  long  as  an  o£Scer  could  sign 
his  name  to  a  report,  made  out  for  him,  or  was  willing  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  correctness  of  his  pay-sergeant's  figures,  all 
would  go  smoothly.  But  how  great  the  difference  in  other  pro- 
fessions I  In  two  of  them  at  least,  the  church  and  the  bar,  scnool 
was  of  necessity  succeeded  by  the  University ;  in  the  medical 
profession,  education  was  and  is  progressive  almost  till  the  day 
that  practice  ceases;  in  the  navy,  scientific  acquirements,  as 
well  as  practical  ones,  were  the  test  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commissioned  officer,  and  no  clerk  would  have  been  taken 
into  a  public  office  or  house  of  business  who  was  not  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated  young  man.  We  would  ask,  then,  any 
person  possessing  a  reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  likely  that 
youdis  entering  the  army  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  would,  as  a 
general  rale,  be  as  well  instructed  in  the  leading  elements  of  a 
gentleman's  education  prior  to  the  receiving  ot  their  commis- 
sions, as  those  who,  knowing  that  they  had  a  fiuther  test  to  go 
through,  would,  as  boys,  have  had  their  elementary  instruction 
more  carefully  looked  after ;  and  whether,  having  entered  a  pro- 
fession requiring  no  farther  stimulus  towards  education,  the 
generality  of  young  men  woidd  be  apt  to  pursue  their  studies,  or 
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take  up  those  with  which  thej  had  formed  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance t  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  exceptions  did  occur,  and 
that  accomplished  men  were  to  be  found  in  the  army ;  but  suck 
cases  arose  principaUy  from  the  voluntary  cultivation  of  pre- 
viously  formed  tastes. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne's  arguments  against  the  system  of  colh- 
petitive  examination  are,  we  think,  so  weak  as  to  be  of  little 
value.  He  brings  forward  the  case  of  promotion  fi*om  the 
ranks  .as  an  example  of  its  inappropriateness,  demanding  how, 
if  high  education  in  an  officer  be  necessary,  is  such  promo- 
tion to  be  justified  ?  This  observation  would  apply  if  it  were 
intended  that  officers  should,  as  a  general  rule,  rise  £rom  the 
ranks,  and  that  the  exceptional  cases  should  be,  the  appoint- 
ment of  gentlemen  to  commissions.  But  the  system  is  precisely 
the  contrary ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  educational  test 
should  interfere  with  isolated  cases  of  promotion  from  the  ranks, 
considering  the  extent  to  which  non-commissioned  officers  are 
now  educated,  and  how  few  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  offi- 
cers in  the  army  such  cases  would  be.  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
would  prefer  as  an  officer,  a  smart,  active  boy  who  could  swim, 
play  cricket,  and  take  part  in  all  athletic  exercises,  to  a  mere 
Dook-worm.  So  should  we ;  but  we  are  pretty  sure  that  the 
former  would  turn  out  no  dunce,  and  that  if  he  were  required  to 
be  decently  educated  he  would  not  be  one  whit  the  worse  in  the 
various  points  enumerated.  Sir  John  asks  what  use  there  is 
in  an  officer  ''possessing  a  minute  knowledge  of  history,  of  his 
being  able  to  read  the  classics,  and  having  much  knowledge  of 
modern  languages,  although  some  acquaintance  with  the  latter 
will  be  doubtless  of  advantage  to  himt"  To  the  latter  portion 
of  the  sentence  we  give  our  entire  assent,  but  is  not  the 
educational  test  from  which  the  writer  dissents,  the  only  means 
by  which  the  public  can  secure  this  advantage  to  officers  generally? 
As  regards  the  former  portion,  we  believe  that  there  are  veiy 
few  persons  indeed  who  have  a  minute  knowledge  of  history,  and 
such  a  knowledge  certainly  never  need  be  required  of  military 
men ;  but  that  amount  of  acquaintance  with  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  modem  languages  (tne  latter  needing  not  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  one  European  tongue),  which  is  possessed  by, 
and  is  essential  to  every  gentleman  in  civilized  society,  should, 
without  question,  be  insisted  upon  in  our  army.  These  acquire- 
ments, if  not  associated  with  high  mathematical  attainments,  which 
are  p^rfectlv  unnecessary  for  the  mass  of  cavaliy  and  infantry 
officers,  will  never  have  the  effect  of  excluding  from  the  service 
young  men  of  active  bodily  habits  and  energy  of  character, 
which,  with  general  intelligence.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  holds  to  be 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  regimental  officer.    As  to  in- 
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sisdng  upon  examinations  on  subjects  of  a  non-professional  cha- 
racter being  made  a  test  for  promotiotij  we  believe  that  such  a 
system  would  be  injudicious.  Examinations  should  certainly 
take  place,  but  they  should  be  restricted  to  professional  matters 
alone ;  and  as  high  a  standard  as  may  be  thought  necessary  being 
once  established,  an  officer  should  be  left  to  extend  his  acquire- 
ments or  not,  according  to  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination. 
Many,  we  are  sure,  would  do  so,  especially  when  knowing  that 
to  obtain  staff  appointments  a  higher  qualification  is  necessary 
than  for  regimental  ones.  Every  encouragement  should  be 
afforded  to  any  such  feeling,  by  granting  leave  of  absence  in 
time  of  peace  to  young  men  desirous  of  rollowing  a  University 
course  and  of  obtaining  a  degree,  and  by  adopting  Sir  John 
Burgoyne's  suggestion  of  having,  at  principal  military  stations, 
institutions  for  the  assistance  of  officers  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
studies.  Such  an  institution,  we  believe,  now  exists  at  Wool- 
wich, and  we  see  no  reason  why  others  might  not  be  estab- 
lished at  Aldershott,  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Chatham,  Dublin, 
and,  in  fact,  at  any  large  and  permanent  garrison  at  home  or 
abroad. 

We  regret  to  close  our  remarks  upon  this  work,  while  dis- 
agreeing so  strongly  with  the  writer's  opinions  upon  such  an 
important  subject  as  military  education.  We  are  disposed  to 
look  upon  his  views  on  education  as  exceptional,  and  inconsistent 
in  spirit  with  those  which  we  find  expressed  on  other  subjects. 
The  reader  will  find  much  repetition  of  subject  and  matter  in 
many  of  the  essays  comprised  in  this  volume,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  work,  made  up,  as  it  is,  of  papers  composed  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  for  different  objects,  bat  bearing  upon  similar 
subjects.  The  interest  of  the  book  would  have  been  far  greater, 
if  it  had  contained  fewer  of  the  critical,  and  more  of  the  official 
or  semi-official  writings  of  this  distinguished  officer ;  but  we  must 
be  content  to  accept  tne  editor^s  explanation,  that  many  of  these 
last  are  of  a  confidential  character,  which  for  the  present  pre- 
cludes their  publication.  Enough,  however,  has  been  given,  to 
show  that  Sir  John  Burgoyne  must  ever  stand  high  in  tne  ranks 
of  our  military  men.  He  is  one  of  the  last,  we  believe,  of  those 
officers  who,  having  held  a  command  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, is  still  employed  in  the  public  service — the  colonels, 
generals,  and  staff-officers,  who  led  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo 
armies,  having  passed  from  the  sphere  of  active  duty.  A  new  race 
of  military  men  has  since  sprung  up — one  full  of  zeal  and  of  pro- 
mise ;  but  no  really  great  man  nas  yet  illustrated  its  ranks — ^no 
man  to  whom  the  army  can  look  up  for  example  and  instruction, 
and  in  whose  judgment  full  reliance  and  implicit  confidence  might 
be  placed.     We  must  only  trust,  that  whenever  circumstances 
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again  bring  our  armj  into  the  field,  a  general  may  be  fonnd 
capable  of  leading  it  to  victory — one  who  will  possess  the  adml* 
nistrative  as  well  as  the  military  talent  of  our  great  Duke,  and 
who,  like  him,  will  be  capable  of  maintaining,  amongst  his  offi- 
cers and  men,  an  iron  discipline,  and  who  will  enforce  an  implicit 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  his  will,  &om  all  under  his  com-^ 
mand.  From  the  many  improvements  which  have  lately  been 
effected  in  the  organization  of  our  army,  and  the  increased  libe- 
rality of  Parliament  in  dealing  with  military  matters,  an  English 
general  will  not  again,  we  trust,  be  compelled  to  organize  his 
troops  or  departments  when  in  the  field;  but  from  the  long 
absence  of  a  master  mind  among  its  chiefs,  and  the  increasing 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  officers  of  all  ranks,  to  call  in  ques- 
tion, and  discuss  in  a  tone  of  depreciation,  the  actions  of  their 
superiors,  we  feel  convinced  that  a  general  will  have  a  hard  task^ 
to  obtain  from  those  below  him,  a  cheerful  obedience,  in  temper 
as  well  as  in  act.  Once  obtained,  we  are  sure  that  by  tnis 
infusion  of  the  old  spirit,  with  the  modem  improvements  of  mili- 
tary science,  the  British  army  will  be  found  capable  of  maintain- 
ing the  high  position  that  it  held  at  the  close  of  the  last  French 
war. 
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Abt.  III. — 1.  MnPIA2  ErKflMlON.  StuUitice  Laus.  Desi- 
derii  Erasmi  Roterodami  declamatio,  1518.  Erasmi  Opera 
omnia  IV.,  380-503.  (Lugduni  Batavonim).  Written  in 
1510.* 

2.  Colloquia  Familiaria  Auctore  Desiderio  Erasmo  Roterodamo, 
1524.  Erasmi  Opera  Omnia  I.  626-894.  (Lug.  Bat. 
Written  in  1522.* 

3.  Erasmus  Roterodamus  De  Utilitate  Colloquiorum  ad  Lecto- 
rem.     1 527.    Erasmi  Opera  Omnia  I.,  901-908.    (Lug  Bat.). 

During  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  a  little  comedj  was  acted 
in  the  dining-hall  of  Charles  v.,  to  amuse  him  and  his  guests. 
A  man  in  doctor^s  dress  first  entered  the  hall  bearing  a  bundle  of 
billets  of  wood,  crooked  and  straight,  threw  it  oown  on  the 
broad  hearth,  and,  in  retiring,  revealed  the  word  Reuchlin^ 
written  on  his  back.  The  next  actor  was  also  clad  in  doctor  s 
garb,  and  he  set  about  making  fagots  of  the  wood  ;  but  having 
laboured  long  to  no  purpose,  in  fitting  the  crooked  billets  to  the 
straight,  he  also  went  awaj  out  of  humour,  shaking  his  head ; 
and  a  smile  went  round  among  the  princes  as  they  read  upon  his 
back  JErasmus,  Luther  came  next  with  a  chafing-dish  of  fire, 
set  the  crooked  billets  thereon,  and  blew  it  till  it  burned.  A 
fourth  actor,  dressed  like  the  Emperor  himself,  poked  the  fire 
with  his  sword,  meaning  thereby  to  put  it  out,  but  making  it  in- 
stead bum  brighter  than  ever.  And  lastly,  a  fifth  actor  came,  in 
pontifical  robes,  and,  by  mistake,  poured  oil  instead  of  water  on 
the  flames. 

The  part  assigned  to  Erasmus  in  this  little  comedy,  three  cen- 
turies ago,  is  very  much  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  historians 
of  the  struggle  which  it  was  intended  to  represent.  It  is  the 
part  which  ne  undoubtedly  seemed  to  play  as  an  actor  on  the 
Protestant  stage.  At  a  certain  point  he  seemed  to  turn  from  the 
Reformation  in  fear  and  disgust.  It  was  very  natural  that  Pro- 
testants should,  therefore,  conclude  that,  so  far  as  regards  religious 
reform,  he  was  a  time-server;  and  this  has  ever  been  the  Protes- 
tant verdict. 

Such  a  verdict  is  not,  however,  a  logical  deduction  fix)m  the 
evidence,  unless  it  be  proved  that,  in  turning  away  from  the 
Protestant  cause,  he  was  departing  also  from  his  ovm  convic- 
tions, and  kicking  against  the  pricks  of  his  oion  conscience.     It 

*  Letter  from  Erasxmis  to  More,  prefixed  to  the  '*  Praise  of  Folly." 

*  Eras.  Op.  i.,  p.  895. 
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may  be  that  he  was  adhering  throughout  to  his  own  previously 
formed  opinions ;  and  that  the  reason  why  he  seemed  to  forsake 
the  Protestant  path  was,  that  he  and  the  Protestant  Reformers, 
though  walking  for  a  while  in  company,  were  really  travelling 
different  roads.  How  far  this  was  the  case  must  be  learned  by  the 
comparison  of  his  early  views  with  his  subsequent  writings ;  and 
none  of  these  are  better  fitted  for  this  companson  than  his  satires. 
We  have  "  The  Praise  of  Folly,"  written  before  Luther  was  heard 
of;  and  we  have  "The  Familiar  Colloquies"  written  after  the 
Pope's  Bull  had  issued  against  Luther,  and  after  the  epithet  of 
"  Antichrist"  had  been  hurled  back  upon  his  Holiness  by  the  ex* 
communicated  heretic.  And,  finally,  we  have  a  defence  of  these 
Colloquies,  written  in  the  midst  of  the  Anabaptist  riots,  and  after 
Erasmus  had  himself  entered  the  lists  against  Luther.  If  the 
tone  of  the  one  differs  from  the  tone  of  the  other,  or  the  last  vein 
of  satire,  by  its  mildness,  belies  the  keenness  of  the  first,-— or  if 
the  same  views  are  not  found  in  both, — then  the  old  theory  may 
be  true.    Was  it  so  t 

1st,  What  were  the  early  views  of  Erasmus  upon  religious 
questions,  and  from  whence  derived  ? 

He  is  at  Oxford  in  1498.  Though  only  just  turned  30,  his 
wasted  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  show  that  youth  has  long 
ago  taken  leave  of  him — that  long  deep  studies,  bad  lodging,  and 
the  harass  of  the  life  of  a  poor  student,  driven  about,  and  ill-served, 
as  he  has  been,  have  long  ago  sapped  out  of  a  weakly  body  the  most 
part  of  its  physical  energy  and  strength.  The  sword  has  proved 
itself,  ere  half  worn,  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard.  His  fame,  as  a 
Latin  scholar,  is  in  every  one's  mouth.  He  has  written  one  or 
two  Latin  works,  chiefly  of  a  critical  nature ;  and  the  learned 
world  has  read  and  admired  them.  \N'hy,  then,  is  he  at  Oxford  T 
Greek  is  to  be  learned  there ;  and  Greek,  Erasmus  is  bent  upon 
adding  to  his  Latin.  To  belong  to  that  little  knot  of  men  north 
of  the  Alps,  who  know  Greek,  whose  numbers  he  may  count 
upon  his  fingers,  is  his  object  of  ambition, — ^his  motives,  love 
oi  fame,  and  distinction — nothing  worse  certainly,  and  perhaps 
nothing  better.  His  college  companions,  it  chances,  are  young 
More  and  Dr  Colet,  men  who  ever  after  count  as  his  closest 
bosom  friends.  When  three  such  men  are  thus  thrown  together, 
the  strongest  character  of  the  three  must  leave  its  impress  on  the 
other  two.  Elsewhere  we  have  traced  that  influence  on  More. 
How  does  it  work  upon  Erasmus  ? 

Erasmus  is  skillea  enough  as  a  logician.  He  knows  well  how 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  He  can  argue  ofi 
any  side  of  any  subject.  No  theologian — in  the  round  of  his 
learning  he  yet  knows  something  of  the  theologr  of  the  school- 
men ;  and,  consequently,  is  wont  to  draw  arrows  from  their  capa- 
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cions  quiver  whenever  Colet,  as  he  often  does,  engages  him  on 
theological  subjects. 

Colet  has  just  come  home  fresh  from  that  Italy  to  which  Eras- 
mus is  longing  to  go.  He  was  in  Italy  while  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
was  in  the  fuU  blaze  of  his  gloiy,  as  the  patron  of  art  and  leam- 
ing,  and  artists  and  learned  men.  He  talked  with  manj  of 
these^  he  mingled  in  the  crowd  of  their  admirers^  and  now  he 
has  come  home  master^  not  only  of  the  elegant  Latin  of  Politian, 
but  master  of  that  art  of  the  use  of  language  in  general,  which 
makes  some  men's  words,  few  and  simple,  tell  more  than  torrents 
of  eloquence, — an  art  wluch  is  not  to  be  learned,  so  much  as  it  is 
the  ffift  of  men  of  character.  Idle  words  fall  not  frx>m  such  lips 
as  his.  ^^  You  speak  what  you  mean,  and  mean  all  you  speak," 
says  Erasmus.  "  Words  rise  from  your  heart — ^your  lips  utter 
your  thoughts  without  changing  them;  and  when  you  write, 
your  letters  are  so  open  and  plain  that  I  read  the  image  of  your 
soul  in  them,  reflected  as  in  clear  water." 

The  truth  is,  little  as  Erasmus  may  as  yet  understand  it,  that 
Colet's  whole  heart  and  soul  are  wrapt  up  in  one  great  idea, 
and  from  thence  is  derived  that  strength  of  purpose  in  every- 
thing he  does,  that  earnestness  and  force  in  everjrtning  he  says. 
Whether,  as  we  have  elsewhere  hinted,  the  fire  in  his  own  heart 
was  kindled  by  personal  contact  with  the  ^eat  Savonarola,  when 
in  Florence,  is  not  our  present  question,  it  is  rather  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Colet  on  Erasmus.  He  is  wont  to  bring  forward 
some  passage  from  the  Gospels  or  Epistles,  upon  which  his  own 
thoughts  have  long  been  brooding.  He  pares  off,  one  by  one, 
what  he  calls  the  cobwebs  of  the  schoolmen,  and  then  gives  his 
own  clear  simple  view  of  its  real  meaning.  Erasmus  is  wont  to 
take  the  schoolmen's  side,  and  clever  and  keen  are  his  ar|^- 
ments.  But  the  question  is  with  him  a  mere  trial  of  sloll. 
Colet's  first  work  is  to  wean  him  fisom  this  schoolmen's  habit. 
^^  Let  us  defend  (he  one  day  writes  to  Erasmus)  that  opinion 
only  which  is  trucj  or  most  li&e  the  truth,  •  •  •  and  when, 
like  two  flints,  we  are  striking  one  another,  if  any  spark  of  light 
flies  out,  let  us  eagerly  catch  at  it  I"^ 

Sometimes,  when  away  from  Oxford,  Colet,  in  his  letters, 
starts  questions  concerning  passages  from  the  writings  of  St 
Paul,  of  so  free  a  nature,  that  Erasmus  dares  not  reply  in  writ- 
ing, "  since,"  he  says,  "  it  is  dangerous  to  speak  of  them  openlv."  * 
But  as  the  two  friends  become  more  closely  knit  together,  their 
flints  strike  more  and  more  often  the  one  against  the  other,  till 
spark  after  spark  enters  deep  into  the  heart  of  Erasmus,  and  he  is 
fist  becoming  the  disciple  of  Colet. 

One  day  they  are  talking,  as  they  oflien  do,  of  the  schoolmen. 

*  Colet  to  Erasmus,  Jlras.  Op.  t.  1291-2.  *  Eras.  Op.  r.  1292,  A. 
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Erasmus  has  singled  out  Aquinas,  the  best  of  them,  as  at  least 
worthy  of  praise,  seeing  that  he  had,  at  all  events,  studied  the 
Scriptures.  Colet  holds  his  tongue,  as  if  wishing  to  pass  from 
the  subject.  Erasmus  is  not  then  mine  even  yet ;  perhaps  he  is 
thinking  to  himself.  But  Erasmus  turns  the  conversation  upon 
Aquinas  again.  Colet  turns  his  searching  eye  upon  his  friend, 
to  see  whether  he  is  speaking,  as  he  does  still,  sometimes,  in  jest, 
to  bring  on  an  argument  such  as  he  delights  in.  Erasmus  is 
this  time  in  earnest.  He  really  does  think  still  that  Aquinas 
was  a  great  theologian.  The  fire  kindles  in  Colet's  eye.  "  Why 
do  you  praise  such  a  man  as  Aquinas!"  he  says  earnestly — "  a 
man  who,  unless  he  had  savoured  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
would  never  have  polluted,  as  he  did,  Christ* s  doctrine,  by  mix- 
ing up  with  it  his  profane  philosophy." 

Few  words  these,  as  is  Colet's  wont;  but  Erasmus  opens 
his  heart  to  receive  them.  He  likes  Colet's  boldness,  and  begins 
to  think  that  he  must  be  right.  Yes,  he  thinks  over  to  himself, 
this  strange,  complicated  web  of  philosophy — this  splitting  of 
hairs,  and  discoursmg  upon  utterly  immaterial  points — whatever 
else  it  be,  it  cannot  be  that  Christianity  which  is  to  save  the 
souls,  not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  women  and   children, 

Seasants  and  weavers.  But,  if  I  begin  to  doubt  what  the  Church 
ivines  teach,  where  am  I  to  stop  ?  And  again,  he  goes  to  Colet, 
the  when  and  the  where  we  know  not  exactly,  but  this  we  do 
know  is  the  lesson  he  learns — a  lesson  that  will  stick  by  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  be,  as  it  were,  a  loadstar  to  him  in  the 
darkness  of  the  troublous  times  that  are  coming.  ^'Believe 
what  you  read  in  the  Bible,  and  in  what  is  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,"  says  Colet,  "  and  don't  trouble  your  mind  any  further. 
Let  divines,  if  they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest.  And,  as  to  the 
observances  in  general  use  among  Christians,  it  is  better  to  observe 
them  whenever  they  are  clearly  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
lest  you  should  harm  others  by  their  non-observance."^ 

Erasmus  begins  now  to  enter  into  the  great  object  of  Colet's 
life.  It  is  to  bring  out  again  the  Scriptures  as  the  founda- 
tion of  theological  studies-^to  fight  down  the  schoolmen  with 
the  Bible, — to  preach  the  Bible  and  not  the  schoolmen,  from  the 
pulpit — to  teacn  the  Bible  and  not  the  schoolmen  at  the  Univer- 
sities, utterly  regardless  of  the  tempest  and  the  dust  that  may 
be  raised,  or  whether  he,  D.  Colet,  shall  survive  it  or  not. 
^^  Erasmus,  will  you  join  me  in  this  work  ?"  he  writes  to  his  dis- 
ciple at  last,  '^  I  want  a  partner  in  my  labours."  Erasmus  r&- 
Elies,  bidding  Colet  God  speed  I  That  Colet  should  have  put 
is  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  he  marvels  not,  but  he  does  mar- 
vel that  Colet  should  wish  such  a  novice  as  he  to  join  hands  in 

>  Opera  £ra8.  L  653,  C« 
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so  glorious  a  work.  He  feels  that  he  is  not  ready — ^he  mast 
study  theology  deeper  first — he  must  nerve  up  his  mind  to 
greater  courage.  ^^  But  when  I  shall  be  conscious  that  I  have 
courage  and  strength  enough,  I  will  lend  my  aid  to  your  work. 
Meanwhile  nothing  can  be  more  grateful  to  me,  than  that  we 
should  go  on,  as  we  have  begun,  discussing,  even  by  letter,  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures.     Farewell,  my  Colet."* 

Now,  what  was  the  consequence  of  this  Oxford  intercourse 
with  Colet,  extended,  as  it  was,  by  letter,  till  Colet's  death  t 

1st,  We  find  Erasmus  ever  after  devoting  the  best  of  his  life 
to  Biblical  labours,  his  Greek  New  Testament,  translations,  and 

Earaphrases — works  upon  which  the  Reformation  may  be  said  to 
ave  been  founded.  2d,  We  find  Erasmus  ever  after  taking 
Colet's  position  in  theology — believing  the  grand  doctrines  oi 
the  Bible  and  the  apostles'  creed,  ana  regarding  philosophical 
questions  as  questions  for  divines,  secondary  only  in  importance, 
about  which  men  may  well  differ.  3d,  We  find  Erasmus  ever 
after  firmly  adhering  to  the  Church  and  her  usages  in  general, 
but  hard  in  his  blows,  and  biting  in  his  satire,  upon  every  abuse 
or  usage  which  seemed  to  him  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  And 
among  the  abases  upon  which  he  lavished  his  severest  satire, 
were  the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  the  reliance  of  the 
latter  on  their  rites  and  observances,  auricular  confession,  par- 
dons and  indulgences,  saint  and  image  worship,  and  war,  upon 
all  which  points  Colet's  views  and  his  were  closely  alike.  Colet 
had  either  taught  them  to  Erasmus,  or  they  had  learned  them 
together  from  the  Bible. 

We  turn  now  to  the  **  Praise  of  Polly ;"  in  order,  first,  to  point 
out  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  and  then  to 
bring  home  to  the  reader  the  views  it  expressed. 

After  someyears  of  close  study  of  Greek,  and  through  its  aid, 
of  the  New  l^tament  and  early  fathers,  during  which  his  in- 
tercourse with  Colet  is  maintained  by  letter,  Erasmus  determines 
to  visit  Italy.  He  cannot  be  satisfied  without  going  there;  and 
so,  after  another  short  visit  to  his  English  friends  on  his  rough 
hack,  with  his  travelling  boots  and  baggage,  behold  him  trudg- 
ing, day  afler  day,  through  the  dirt  of  German  roads,  such  as 
they  were  three  centuries  ago.  Thoroughly  hard,  unintelleo- 
tual  day-work  this  for  our  student,  in  his  jaded  bodily  condi- 
tion, now  close  upon  40.  Strange  places,  too,  for  a  book-worm, 
those  road-side  inns,  into  which  he  turns  his  weary  head  at 
night.  One  room  serves  for  all  comers;  and  into  this  one  room, 
heated  like  a  stove,  some  eighty  or  ninety  guests  stow  them- 
selves, boots,  baggage,  dirt,  and  all.    As  their  wet  clothes  hang 
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on  the  stove  iron  to  diy,  they  wait  for  their  supper.  There  are 
among  them,  footmen  and  horsemen,  merchants,  sailors,  wag- 
goners, husbandmen,  children  and  women,  sound  and  sick — 
combing  their  heads,  wiping  their  brows,  cleaning  their  boots, 
stinking  of  garlick,  and  mining  as  great  a  confusion  of  tongues 
as  there  was  at  the  building  of  Babel  I  No  literarywork  can  be 
done  here,  it  is  plain ;  and,  when  past  midnight,  Erasmus  is  at 
length  shown  to  his  bedchamber,  he  finds  it  to  be  rightly  named 
— ^there  is  nothing  in  it  but  a  bed, — and  the  great  task  before  him 
is  now  to  find,  between  its  rough  unwashen  sheets,  some  chance 
hours  of  repose.^ 

So  fare  Erasmus  and  his  horse  on  their  day  by  day  journey 
into  Italy,  sometimes  a  little  better  and  sometimes  a  little  worse; 
but  by  virtue  of  perseverance  in  the  jog-trot  of  the  steed,  and 

|)atient  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  jolted  rider,  Erasmus  at 
ength  finds  himself  in  Italy,  and  after  diverse  wanderings,  in 
Borne  herself.  Now  we  are  not  going  to  tire  the  reader  with  a 
description  of  what  Home  was  in  those  days,  or  with  a  long  de- 
scription of  what  Erasmus  did  there — how  he  was  flattered,  and 
how  many  honours  he  was  promised,  and  how  many  of  these  pro- 
mises he  found  to  be,  as  it  is  said  injuries  ought  to  be,  written  in 
sand.  We  had  rather  see  him  on  his  old  horse  again,  jogging  on 
as  before,  back  again  from  Italy  after  some  years  stay  there,  tra- 
velling the  same  dirty  bad  roads,  lodging  at  the  same  kuid  of 
inns,  and  meeting  the  same  kind  of  people,  on  his  way  home  to 
England.  There  are  hearts  in  Englana  that  Erasmus  can  trust, 
whether  he  can  or  cannot  those  in  Rome ;  and,  when  he  reaches 
England,  and  is  safely  housed  with  his  dearest  of  all  friends — Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  can  write  and  talk  to  Colet  as  he  pleases,  he 
will  forget  the  toils  of  his  journey,  and  once  more  breathe  fireely* 

But  what  concerns  us  most  is  this:  that  it  was  to  beguile  these 
dreary  journeys,  that  he  thought  out  in  his  head,  and  that  it  was 
when  he  was  safe  in  More*s  house  that  he  put  into  writing  his 
famous  satire  upon  the  Follies  of  his  age — a  satire  which  had 
grown  up  within  him  at  these  roadside  inns,  as  he  met  in  them 
men  of  all  classes  and  modes  of  Ufe,  and  the  keen  edge  of  which 
was  whetted  by  his  recent  visit  to  Italy  and  Rome — a  satire 
which  he  wittily  named  "  The  Praise  of  Folly  J^ 

In  this  little  book  he  ftdfilled  his  promise  to  Colet : — ^'  When 
I  have  studied  a  little  deeper,  and  have  got  courage  enough,  I 
will  come  to  your  aid."  What  Colet  ana  he  had  whispered  in 
the  closet  at  Oxford,  in  it  he  proclaimed  upon  the  house  top. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  it  was  no  mere  obscure  pamphlet, 
cautiously  printed,  anonymously,  till  it  should  be  seen  how  the 
world  would  take  it ;  the  wounds  it  made  were  not  inflicted  in 

^  See  Erasmtu*  descriptloii  of  theae  inns  in  hif  colloquy  entitled,  ^  The  Intu.** 
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the  dark  by  an  nnknown  hand,  but  the  barbed  arrows  of  his 
satire  flew  openly  in  the  daylight,  straight  to  the  mark,  and  their 
wounds  were  none  the  less  keenly  felt  because  they  were  known 
to  have  come  from  the  bow  of  the  world-femed  Erasmus  ! 

Folly  from  her  rostrum  deals  with  a  variety  of  topics,  and 
finds  votaries  everywhere.  She  portrays  the  ^^jgrammarians" 
or  schoolmasters,  as  despicable  tyrants,  and  their  nlthy,  unswept 
schools  as  ^'  houses  of  correction."  She  points  to  the  follies  of 
the  lawyer,  sophist,  and  astrologer,  in  turn,  and  has  her  hard  hit 
at  each.  Ana  then  passing  from  smaller  to  greater  and  graver 
fools,  she  casts  her  eye  upon  the  schoolmen : — 

'^  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  for  me  to  pass  these  by.  It  might  be 
hazardous  to  speak  of  men  so  hot  and  passionate.  They  would,  donbt- 
l^Sy  brand  me  as  a  heretic."  But,  neFertheless,  she  undertakes  the 
task,  and  points  out  the  sort  of  qnestions  in  disputing  about  which 
they  spend  their  lives — such  as  whether  Christ,  instead  of  taking  upon 
Himself  the  form  of  a  man,  could  have  taken  upon  Him  the  form  of  a 
woman,  a  devil,  a  beast,  an  herb,  or  a  stone,  and  how,  in  the  last  case, 
He  would  have  preached  His  gospd,  or  been  nailed  to  the  cross, — 
questions  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that  the  apostles  themselves  would 
stand  in  need  of  a  new  revelation  were  they  to  engage  in  controversy 
with  these  nevr  dirines.  These  men  (she  continues)  complain  that  St 
Paul,  when  he  said  that '  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,'  laid 
down  a  very  careless  definition ;  and  say  that  he  described  charity 
very  inaccurately  in  the  ISth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. Again — '^  The  apostles  were  personally  known  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  but  none  of  them  philosophically  proved,  as  some  of  these 
men  do,  that  she  was  preserved  immaculate  from  original  sin.  The 
apostles  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  ever  was  revealed  to  them  how  the  same  adoration  that  is  paid  to 
Christ  should  be  paid  to  His  picture  here  below  upon  a  walL  They 
often  mention  '  grace,'  but  never  distinguish  between  '  gratia  gratis 
data'  and  '  gratia  gratificans.'  They  earnestly  exhorted  to  good 
works,  but  never  explained  the  difference  between  '  opus  operans'  and 
*'  opus  operatum.'  They  invite  us  to  press  after  charity,  but  they 
never  divide  it  into  'infused'  and  '  acquired,'  or  determine  whether  it 
is  a  '  substance'  or  an  '  accident.' "    i^d  so  in  other  particulars. 

Writing  these  words  at  More*s  house,  Erasmus  could  not  help 
mentioning  the  existence  of  a  little  band,  who  felt  as  though 
they  coula  shake  off  the  very  dust  of  their  feet  against  this  scho- 
lastic theology.    Thus  a  little  farther  on  Folly  adds : — 

'<  But  there  are  some  men,  and  among  them  theologians  too  [Colet 
for  instance],  who  think  it  sacrilegious,  and  the  height  of  impiety,  for 
men  thus,  with  unclean  lips,  to  dispute  so  sharply  and  define  so  pre- 
sumptuously of  things  so  sacred,  that  they  are  rather  to  be  adored 
than  explained ;  and  thus  to  defile  the  majesty  of  divine  theology  with 
their  own  cold  words  and  iiordid  thoughts. 
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"  But,  spite  of  these  better  meii)  the  divines  choose  to  follow  their 
own  fancies ;  they  will  occupy  themselves  night  and  day  in  their  own 
foolish  studies,  while  they  will  scarcely  spare  a  moment  to  read  either 
the  Oospels  or  the  Epistles  of  Paul." 

Truly  Erasmus  has  in  good  earnest  joined  Colet  in  his  battle 
f^ainst  the  schoolmen.  He  has  taken  Colet's  simple  view  of 
tneolo^,  and  has  grown  bold  enough  to  publish  it.  And  though 
the  "Praise  of  Folly,"  being  a  satire  upon  existing  abuses,  does 
not  tell  us  fully  what  he  wishes  to  see  m  their  place  ;  yet  there 
is  other  abundant  evidence,  that  he  not  only  sought  to  wean 
men's  minds  from  the  works  of  the  schoolmen,  that  he  also 
sought  to  lead  them  to  the  Bible.  He  was  already  preparing 
for  nis  Greek  New  Testament,  by  a  patient  study  of  its  con- 
tents ;  and  already  was  the  truth  dawning  on  his  mind,  which 
afterwards  found  vent  in  his  defence  of  his  Testament,  viz.  that 
the  Scriptures  should  be  translated  into  all  languages,  so  that  not 
only  all  Christians,  but  that  Turks  and  Saracens  might  read 
them.  "  I  would,"  said  he,  "  that  the  peasant  should  sing  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  as  he  follows  the  plough ;  that  the  weaver 
should  tune  them  to  the  whirr  of  his  shuttle  ;  that  the  traveller 
should  beguile  with  its  stories  the  tediousness  of  his  journey."* 

From  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  and  divines,  "  Folly** 
turns  to  the  morals  of  popes  and  clergy,  their  secular  pursuits, 
and  the  wars  which  they  engage  in  themselves,  and  foment 
among  the  princes  :— 

"  The  popes  of  Rome  (she  says)  govern  in  Christ's  stead ;  if  they 
would  but  imitate  His  example,  there  would  be  no  party  strife,  no 
buying  of  votes  in  the  conclave,  to  secure  an  election ;  and  those  who, 
by  bribery,  get  themselves  elected  pope,  would  never  resort  to  pistol, 
poison,  force,  and  violence,  to  maintain  their  position.  ...  It  is 
singular  that  St  Peter  should  have  told  our  Saviour  that  he  had  left 
all  to  follow  Him,  and  yet  could  leave  as  an  inheritance  to  these 
popes  (St  Peter's  patrimony  they  call  it),  fields,  towns,  treasures,  and 
large  dominions !  While,  too,  their  only  weapons  should  be  those  of 
the  Spirit,  to  defend  this  patrimony,  they  fight  with  fire  and  sword. 

As  if  Christ  were  perished,  they  defend  His  religion 
by  arms.  Yes,  though  war  be  so  brutish,  that  it  becomes  beasts 
rather  than  men— so  frantic,  that  even  the  poets  feigned  it  to  be  the 
work  of  the  furies — so  licentious,  that  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  justice  and 
honesty — so  unjust,  that  it  is  best  waged  by  ruffians  and  banditti — 
and  so  impious,  that  it  cannot  exist  along  with  Christ ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  these  popes  will  go  to  war."    .    •    . 

Then  again,  "  the  popes  only  thrust  their  sickle  into  the  harvest 
of  prqfity  while  they  leave  the  toil  of  spiritual  husbandry  to  the  bishops. 
The  bishops,  in  their  turn,  bestow  it  on  the  pastors ;  the  pastors  on 
their  curates ;  they,  again,  commit  it  to  the  mendicant  monks ;  who 

*  Erasmi,  Op.  r.  140. 
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give  it  again  to  snch  as  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  flock, 
and  to  benefit  out  of  their  place." 

Passing  from  the  clergy  to  those  ^^  who  vtdgarly  call  themselves 
^  the  Religious/  and  ^  Monks/  though  most  of  them  are  as  far 
from  religion  as  they  swarm  in  numbers/'  the  satire  rises  to  a 
severer  tone— a  tone,  the  very  seriousness  and  solemness  of  which 
must  have  made  it  doubly  stinging  to  its  unfortunate  victims. 

^'  Their  religion  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  title  .  .  . 
and  yet  they  think  that  they  have  worked  so  many  works  of  super- 
erogation, that  one  heaven  can  never  be  reward  enough  for  their 
meritorious  life ;  little  thinking  that  Christ,  at  the  last  day,  shall  put 
all  their  works  aside,  and  ask  only  whether  they  have  fulfilled  His  own 
single  precept  of  charity.  Then  will  one  brag  that  he  has  fed  only 
upon  fish — ^another  that  he  has  done  nothing  but  sing  psahns — a  third 
will  tell  how  many  thousand  fasts  he  has  kept — another  will  plead, 
that  for  threescore  years  he  has  never  so  much  as  touched  a  piece  of 
money,  without  protecting  his  fingers  from  pollution  by  a  double 
cloth — another  shall  glory  in  having,  for  seventy-five  years,  lived  like 
a  sponge,  fixed  to  one  spot — another  shall  aver,  that  his  voice  is 
hoarse  with  incessant  singing — another,  that  his  tongue  has  grown 
stiff  with  long  silence.  But  Christ,  putting  a  stop  to  their  never- 
ending  self-glorification,  shall  answer,  <  I  told  you  plainly  in  My 
Gospel,  that  My  Father's  kingdom  was  promised,  not  to  cowls  or 
habits,  vigils  or  fastings,  but  to  the  practice  of  charity.  I  cannot 
own  snch  as  think  so  much  of  their  own  deeds  as  if  they  were  holier 
than  I.  Let  those  who  prefer  their  own  traditions  to  My  precepts, 
go  and  occupy  the  empyrean  heavens,  or  order  new  ones  to  be  built 
for  them.' 

'^  When  the  monks  shaU  hear  these  things,  and  see  sailors  and  wag- 
goners preferred  to  themselves,  what  grimaces,  think  you,  will  they 
not  make?" 

Thus  boldly  did  Erasmus  bid  defiance  to  the  most  powerful 
rabble  upon  earth— ra  rabble  that  he  well  knows  will  take  sum- 
mary vengeance  in  one  way  or  another. 

A&  to  indulgences  andpardonSj  without  saying  that  all  pardons 
are  wron^,  he  points  out  the  evil  of  their  abuse. 

^^By  tne  purchase  of  pardons,  a  merchant,  soldier,  or  judge, 
by  giving  up  a  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  deems  the  sink  of 
his  neart  purged  from  iniquity — a  bargain  struck,  as  it  were, 
with  his  sins ;  and  then,  all  arrears  being  paid,  he  enters  upon  a 
new  cycle  of  crime." 

As  to  saintrworshipf  without  condemning  it  altogether.  Folly 
asks,  ^^  What  do  men  pray  for,  and  thank  the  saints  for,  but  such 
things  as  minister  most  to  their  folly  I  One  has  escaped  from 
shipwreck ;  another  has  lived  through  a  battle ;  another,  while 
the  rest  were  fighting  as  bravely  and  as  happily,  fled.  Another 
has  broken  jail ;  another,  against  the  will  of  his  physician,  has 
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recovered  from  a  fever ;  but  nobody  thanks  the  saints  for  pre- 
servinff  him  from  Folly  1" 

Sach  was  the  ^^  Praise  of  Folly ;"  silent  upon  the  use  of  these 
things  (if  such  there  be)  but  bitter  as  gall  upon  taeir  prevalent  abuse. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Colloquies  to  ask^  first,  under  what  circum- 
stances they  were  written,  and  then  what  views  they  expressed. 
Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  former  satire  was  written. 
Colet,  having  laboured  manfully  during  his  short  noble  life, 
rests  from  his  labours.  Erasmus  has  not  yet  followed  him.  A 
wanderer  from  city  to  city,  to  study  this  manuscript  and  that — 
struggling  with  poverty,  the  wolf  scarcely  ever  dnyen  for  long 
together  from  the  door — irritated  by  constant  conflict,  owing  to 
the  enemies  tliat  his  bold  satire  has  made — worn  by  incessant 
literary  toil — the  loss  of  friends,  and  the  excitement  of  success — 
in  the  midst  of  wasting  bodily  maladies,  he  has,  nevertheless^ 
given  to  the  world  his  Greek  New  Testament;  and  the  wonder  is, 
Uiat  he  is  still  among  the  living.  He  had  worked  hard  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  eke  out  his  bo£ly  strength  to  the  end  of  his  great 
work ;  but  to  survive  the  thnll  of  approbation  with  which  the 
best  men  of  Europe  have  hailed  its  publication,  was  beyond  what 
he^looked  for. 

A  little  while  ago,  he  was  indeed  brought  to  death's  door.  But 
the  destroyer  spared  him.  ^^  Who  would  have  thought  that  this 
frail  wasted  body  (he  writes)  weaker  now  by  increasing  age,  after 
the  toils  of  so  many  ioumeys,  and  the  labour  of  so  many  studies, 
should  have  struggled  through  such  an  illness  as  I  have  had. 
You  know  how  hard  I  had  been  working  at  Basle  just  before  it. 
I  had  a  kind  of  suspicion  that  this  year  would  be  fatal  to  me, 
because  worse  and  worse  maladies  came  so  thick  upon  me  in  suc- 
cession. When  the  disease  was  at  its  worst,  I  felt  that  I  could 
neither  grieve  at  the  loss  of  life,  nor  tremble  at  the  fear  of  death. 
There  was  hope  in  Christ  alone ;  and  to  Him  I  could  only  pray 
that  He  would  give  me  just  what  was  best  for  me.  Formerly y 
when  a  young  many  I  remember  that  I  used  to  tremble  at  the  mere 
name  of  deaths  * 

It  was  then  from  a  sick,  and  as  it  was  thought,  a  dying,  bed, 
that  Erasmus  rose  to  grapple  with  times  more  troublous  than  any 
he  had  yet  seen. 

While  Erasmus  had  laboured,  another  man  had  entered  into 
his  labours,  and  was  pushing  them  much  further  than  he  had 
dared  to  do.  While,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  was  wonder- 
ing what  manner  of  man  this  newly  risen  Luther  could  be,  the 
world  expected  him  to  tell  them  boldly  what  he  was ;  and  to 
take  his  side  either  with  Luther  or  the  JPope.    For  long  he  had 

>  Ennniu  to  Beatiu  Bh^iuuiiu,  Eru.  op. 
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kept  silent,  on  the  pretext  that,  not  having  read  his  works,  he 
was  not  able  to  judge.  Then  the  crisis  had  come.  The  Papal 
Boil  and  Luthers  book,  ^'  De  Captivitate  Babylonicd,"  had  made 
all  things  ripe  for  a  schism.  He  griered  to  separate  himself 
firom  such  men  aa  Hutten  and  the  gentle  Melancthon.  He 
hated  the  very  thought  of  siding  with  the  monks,  '^  for  if  the 
monks  get  the  upper  hand  again,  thej  wiU  try,''  he  said,  ^'  to 
entomb  Jesus  Christ  so  that  He  may  rise  no  more."  But  yet  he 
dared  not  lend  his  aid  to  a  schism.  ^^  I  would  join,"  he  writes, 
^^with  Luther  with  all  my  heart,  if  I  saw  he  was  with  the 
Catholic  church.  If  things  come  to  extremities,  and  the  Church 
totters  on  both  sides,  I  will  fix  myself  on  the  solid  rock  till  a 
calm  succeeds,  and  I  can  see  which  is  the  Church."  Was  it 
wonderful  thal^  in  his  bodily  weakness,  he  should  refuse  to  join  as 
a  leader  in  the  Protestant  battle ;  that  he  should  complain  of 
being  dragged  into  the  controversy,  and  confess  that  not  having 
the  courage  requisite  for  a  martyr,  he  feared,  that  if  put  to  the 
test,  he  uiould  imitate  St  Peter?"  Was  it  strange  that  he 
should  choose  rather  to  pursue  in  peace,  so  long  as  bodily  strength 
miffht  allow,  those  Biblical  labours  that  Colet  and  he  had  planned 
and  undertaken  together  f  Whether  strange  or  not,  he  has  made 
his  choice,  and  to  that  choice  adheres. 

He  publishes  revised  editions  of  his  New  Testament ;  and« 
more  than  this,  he  proceeds  steadily  with  a  work  supplemental 
to  it — ^a  work,  the  first  portion  of  which  had  been  issued  as  early 
as  1517,  while  Luther  was  sticking  up  his  thesis  on  the  Wittem- 
berg  church  doors — and  which  nad  been  commenced  many 
years  before  that,  viz.,  a  simple  paraphrase  or  exposition  of  the 
plain  sense  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  undefiled  by  the 
subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  and  unbiassed  even  by  the  contro- 
versies raging  around  him.  How  honestly  and  faithfully  this 
work  was  accomplished,  is  pointedly  shown  by  the  fact,  that  when 
an  English  Bible  was  oraered  to  be  placed  in  every  English 
church,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Protestant  Coverdale,  an  English 
trandation  of  these  paraphrases  of  Catholic  Erasmus  was  oraered 
to  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  Bible,  as  best  fitted  to  teach 
its  real  meaning  to  the  people.  At  this  work,  then,  it  is  that 
Erasmus  is  labouring,  while  torn  in  pieces  between  the  two 
opposing  parties,  and  while  he  is  refusing  to  side  with  either,  to 
the  vexation  of  both,  it  is  this  work  that  he  is  writing  to  Froben, 
the  printer,  to  press  forward,  though  to  the  neglect  of  others, 
being  the  one  best  fitted  for  times  such  as  these. 

HsA  the  paraphrases  been  written  in  calmer  times,  we  might 
have  passed  them  by ;  but  that,  in  the  most  controversial  of  all 
times,  this  most  uncontroversial  of  all  expositions  of  the  Bible, 
should  have  come  finom  the  pen  of  Erasmus,  is  too  sure  a  proof 
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to  be  slighted,  how  closely  he  followed  the  advice  of  Colet, 
^'  Keep  to  the  Bible  and  tne  Apostles'  creed.  Let  divines,  if 
they  like,  dispute  about  the  rest." 

Nor  is  this  mention  of  the  paraphrases  irrelevant  to  our  review 
of  the  satire  of  Erasmus.  It  was  during  the  intervals  of  his 
Biblical  labours  that  the  old  vein  of  satire,  traced  before,  found 
vent  again,  this  time  in  the  garb  of  a  mere  school  book,  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  the  children  of  Froben,  the  printer,  and  entitled, 
"  Familiar  Colloquies."  And  these  little  bursts  of  wit  are  only 
to  be  con'ectly  judged  with  those  greater  and  graver  labours  in 
the  background. 

What  are  these  "Colloquies?" 

"  This  book  (said  Erasmus)  is  not  a  book  upon  the  doctrines 
of  our  faith,  it  treats  upon  the  art  of  correct  speaking." 

It  begins  with  simple  instructions  as  to  what  a  poute  boy  is  to 
say  upon  this  and  upon  that  occasion,  so  that  he  may  pass  for  a 
gentleman,  and  not  for  a  churl.  It  teaches  what  forms  of  salu- 
tation are  used  by  the  vulgar,  and  what  approved  by  the 
learned ;  how  to  greet  a  friend  or  a  stranger  wnen  you  meet, 
and  how  to  bid  them  farewell  at  parting.  It  then  proceeds  to 
explain,  by  example,  how  a  man  may  show  his  concern  for 
another  who  is  ill,  or  congratulate  him  if  he  be  well.  And,  as 
by  degrees  the  sentences  and  conversations  lengthen,  they  grow 
into  (ualogues  on  various  subjects  supposed  to  oe  instructive  to 
youth.  As  these  advance,  they  become  less  and  less  trivial,  and 
more  and  more  serious,  until  at  last,  by  insensible  degrees,  you 
find  yourself  under  the  full  force  of  the  severest  satire,  one 
thing  after  another  passing  under  the  lash  in  turn. 

As  in  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  so  in  the  "  Colloquies,"  Erasmus 
takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  disgust  at  the  utter  hollowness  and 
want  of  principle  which  marks  the  tone  of  general  society,  or 
his  conviction  that  monkery  has  eaten  into  its  very  core,  and 
is  to  be  blamed  for  much  of  its  rottenness.  ' 

Take,  for  instance,  the  colloquy  of  the  "  False  Knight."  It 
reminds  one  of  EUesmere's  essay  on  "  The  Art  of  Self-Advance- 
ment," in  the  last  series  of  "  Friends  in  Council."  It  professes 
to  show  how  a  man  may  cut  a  respectable  figure  in  the  world, 
though,  in  fact,  he  is  nothing  at  all,  and  has  nothing  at  all — not 
even  a  conscience. 

'^  Oo  to  a  place  where  you  are  not  known,  and  call  yourself  a 
nobleman,  for  the  nobility  have  a  general  license  to  be  lawless.  If 
any  traveller  should  chance  to  come  that  way — it  may  be  out  of 
Spain — ask  how  your  cousin  the  Count  of  Nassau  does,  and  the  like. 
Wear  a  seal-ring  upon  yonr  finger  (you  can  get  a  brass  ring  gilt  for  a 
trifle).  Hang  a  coat-of-arms  up  over  every  door  you  lodge  at.  Have 
counterfeit  letters  sent  you,  in  which  you  are  styled  *  the  Illustrious 
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Knight,'  and  so  forth,  and  in  which  there  are  plentiful  mention  of 
castles,  estates,  and  great  affairs.  Contriye  to  drop  these  letters 
by  chance,  or  what  is  better,  send  your  coat  to  the  tailor's  to  be 
mended,  with  one  in  the  pocket ;  and,  when  yon  hear  of  it,  as  you 
will,  put  on  an  air  of  exceeding  vexation  at  yonr  carelessness.  Take 
care  to  have  servants  about  you  who  shall  call  yon  '  My  Lord,'  and  so 
on.  Bribe  some  needy  printer  to  mention  you  in  his  pamphlet  as 
some  great  man,  e.  ^.,  a  nobleman  from  Bohemia,  and  in  capital  letters. 
And  mind  you  your  servants  must  gain  their  pay  by  the  use  of  their 
fingers.  In  the  retinae  of  a  nobleman  they  can  do  this  with  ease. 
Then,  as  to  the  money,  people  always  give  to  a  nobleman  credit.  And 
never  be  afraid  of  your  creditors ;  they  will  never  offend  so  great  a 
personage,  lest  they  should  lose  their  money  altogether.  No  one  has 
his  servants  more  in  awe  than  a  debtor  his  creditor.  If  you  ever  pay 
them  anything  they  will  take  it  more  kindly  by  far  than  if  it  were  a 
gift.  When  they  come  to  you  always  make  a  show  of  money.  If 
you  have  to  borrow  the  money,  and  pay  it  back  the  same  day,  you 
mnst  have  money  to  show.  When  you  are  over  head  and  heels  in 
debt  in  one  place,  remove  to  another;  that  is  the  way  all  great 
princes  do,  and  therefore  you  need  not  fear — ^you  are  in  good  company. 
.  .  .  If  things  grow  desperate,  pick  up  a  quarrel  with  some  monks 
or  priests  (they  always  have  plenty  of  money).  Breathe  nothing  but 
destruction  and  ruin  upon  them,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  terri- 
fied, offer  to  compound  matters  by  the  demand  of  3000  pieces  of  gold. 
If  yon  demand  such  a  sum,  they  will  be  ashamed  to  offer  you  less 
than  200,  at  all  events.  When  you  find  that  you  must  leave  the 
place  altogether,  give  it  out  that  you  are  called  away  suddenly  by  the 
emperor,  and  let  it  be  known  that  you  will  shortly  return  at  the  head 
of  an  army.  And,  finally,  you  need  not  forget  that  you  have  a  pair  of 
heels  to  trust  to,  if  you  cannot  depart  like  a  lion !" 

After  such  maxims  as  these  (we  have  only  given  the  pith  of 
them)  the  colloquy  winds  up  with  reminding  the  reader  that  to 
play  such  a  part  with  success,  one  thing  is  absolutely  needful^  viz.^ 
that  a  man  should  believe  that  after  death  there  will  remain  nothing 
of  him  but  his  carcase  I 

Take  again  the  colloquy  caUed  "  Charon,"  in  which  Erasmus 
represents  the  old  ferryman  mourning  his  wrecked  boat,  while 
his  overcrowded  passengers  are  paddling  among  the  frogs.  Fame 
brings  him  word  that  he  may  expect  a  brisk  trade  ;  for  the  furies 
have  shaved  their  crowns  as  smooth  as  an  egg.  Strange  animals 
in  blacky  white,  and  grey  habits,  are  hovering  about  the  ears  of 
princes,  and  stirring^  them  up  to  war.  In  France  they  preach 
that  God  is  on  the  French  side ;  in  England  and  Spain  that  the 
war  is  not  the  king's  but  God's  I  Add  to  this,  that  a  new  fire  of 
strife  has  grown  up  of  late  in  the  variety  of  opinions  that  men 
have.  At  these  news  Charon  determines  to  invest  the  halfpence, 
which  for  the  last  3000  years  he  has  been  scraping  together,  all 
in  a  new  boat.    But,  alas !  he  says,  if  any  should  start  a  peace, 
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my  gains  will  be  taken  away  at  once  I  Never  mind  that,  Thej 
who  preach  peace,  preach  to  the  deaf.  Alas,  too,  all  t]ie 
Elysian  woods  having  been  felled  for  burning  heretics'  ghosts, 
where  is  his  wood  to  come  from  ?  Then  who  is  to  row  over  these 
multitudes  ?  The  ghosts  shall  row  themselves,  says  Charon,  if 
they  have  a  mind  to  get  over.  What  if  they  have  never  learned 
to  row?  Charon  has  no  respect  of  persons.  He  will  make 
kings  row,  and  cardinals  row,  as  well  as  the  poorest  peasant. 
Every  one  with  him  takes  his  turn.  Meanwhile  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  already  crowded  with  ghosts.  Charon  goes  after  a 
boat,  and  the  messenger  hastens  on  to  hell  with  the  good  news  I 
Passing  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  in  anotner  colloquy 
Erasmus  represents  a  so^ier  commg  home  with  empty  pockets, 
but  heavy  laden  with  sin.  He  tells  of  the  crimes  committed 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law  of  arms.  His  friend  tells  him  that 
his  only  excuse  is,  that  he  is  mad,  with  the  most  of  mankind.  The 
soldier  retorts  that  he  has  heard  a  parson  say  from  the  pulpit 
that  war  is  lawful.  "Yes,"  says  tne  other,  "pulpits  are  no 
doubt  oracles  of  truth ;  but  though  war  be  lawful  for  a  prince^  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  lawful  for  you.^  The  soldier  then  urges 
that  every  man  must  live  by  his  trade.  "  Ha,"  replies  the  other, 
"an  honourable  trade  this! — to  burn  houses,  rob  churches, 
ravish  nuns,  plunder  the  poor,  and  murder  the  innocent" 
"What  of  that?"  replies  the  soldier^:  "if  I  had  robbed  Christ 
Himself,  and  cut  off  His  head  afterwards,  the  priests  have  par- 
dons to  cover  it,  and  commissions  large  enough  to  compouna  for 
it."  "  But  what,"  says  the  other,  "  if  your  composition  is  not 
ratified  in  heaven  f '  "  What  a  troublesome  fellow  you  are,  to  put 
such  scruples  in  my  head.  Mj  conscience  was  quiet  enough 
before;  pray,  let  it  alone."  "iNay,  you  should  be  glad  to  meet 
a  friend  who  gives  good  advice."  "I  can't  tell  how  good  it  is," 
says  the  soldier,  "out  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  very  pleasant ;" 
and  so  they  part. 

"  I  wrote  this  colloquy,"  says  Erasmus  (in  1526),  "that  young  men 
may  learn  to  hate  the  villanies  of  the  soldier's  life.  And  in  what  I  say 
about  pardons  in  these  colloquies  (and  they  are  often  mentioned),  I  do 
not  condemn  all  pardons,  but  those  vain  triflers,  who  put  their  trust  in 
them  without  the  least  thought  of  amending  their  lives.  Surely  it  is 
well  to  admonish  young  men  in  this  matter.  But  you  will  say,  that 
by  this  means  the  commissioners  may  lose  their  gains !  If  you  are  an 
honest  man,  hear  me :  If  they  be  good  men,  they  wUl  rejoice  that  the 
simple  are  thus  warned ;  but  if  they  be  such  as  prefer  gain  to  godli- 
ness,  then — ^Fare-them-weU  I " 

Next  we  adduce  a  colloquy  satirizing  Confession  and  Saint 
Worship 
In  the  "  Shipwreck,"  the  effect  of  the  terrors  of  a  raging  sea. 
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and  the  prospect  of  a  watery  grave,  on  the  various  passengers,  is 
depicted  witn  all  Erasmus'  power  and  skill  in  word-painting. 
You  feel  yourself  in  the  midst  of  it  all  as  you  read  it :  shrouds 
and  masts  shattered  and  gone;  bales  of  merchandise  turned 
OTerboard  ;  sailors  singing  lustily  their  ^' Salve  Begina,"  in  hopes 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  (though  she  never  took  a  voyage  in  ner 
life)  may  hear  them,  and  save  them  from  the  all-devouring  sea. 
An  Englishman  promises  mountains  of  gold  to  ^^  Our  Lady  at 
Walsingham  f  another,  a  pilgrimage  to  St  James  de  Compos- 
tella,  barefi)ot  and  bareheaaed,  and  begging  his  way ;  another, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  vows  a  wax  taper  as  big  as  himself  to  St 
Christopner  (but  whispers  that  if  once  on  shore,  he  shall  not 
have  even  a  taUow  candle).  How  af&iction  makes  men  religious  I 
One  man  only  there  is  on  board  who  makes  no  vows,  and  bar- 
gains with  no  saint.  ^^ Heaven  id  a  large  place,"  he  says;  ^'  and 
if  I  should  recommend  myself  even  to  St  Peter,  who,  as  he 
stands  at  the  door,  would  perhaps  hear  soonest,  before  he  can 
come  to  God  Almighty  and  tell  Him  my  condition,  I  may  be 
lost.  I  will  go  to  God  the  Father  Himself;  no  saint  hears 
sooner  than  He  does."  There  is  a  mother  thire,  with  her  little 
child  clasped  to  her  bosom,  calmer  than  any  one  else.  She  neither 
bawls,  nor  weeps,  nor  makes  vows ;  but  hu^ng  her  little  boy, 
she  prays  softly  and  in  silence.     The  ship  £ishes  now  and  again 

r'nst  the  ground.  She  must  soon  fall  to  pieces.  Here  is  an 
priest,  and  there  a  Dominican  monk;  and  see  how  fast  every 
one  in  tuni  is  making  hasty  confession  I  There  is  one  only  who, 
seeing  the  bustle,  confesses  himself  privately  to  God — the  man 
who  had  prayed  to  God.  Then  comes  a  ciy  of  land.  But  the 
ship  is  falling  to  pieces.  A  rush  begins  for  oars,  planks,  and 
poles.  The  boats  are  overcrowded,  and  sink.  Only  seven  out 
of  seventy-eight  passengers  get  safely  to  shore;  and  among 
them  are  fojind,  not  those  who  promised  mountains  of  gold  to 
the  Virgin,  or  wax  candles  to  the  saints, — not  those  who  bawled 
their  loudest  ^^  Salve  Regina," — ^not  those  who  confessed  most 
devoutly  to.  the  priest  and  the  monk ; — ^but  the  calm,  pious 
woman  and  her  child,  and  the  man  who  prayed  and  confessed 
himself  only  to  God,  these  are  the  first  to  be  landed  in  safe^  I 

Holding  these  coUoqjuies  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  Eras- 
mus, while  still  adhenng  to  the  Church  and  her  usages  in 
general,  as  he  has  ever  done,  is  bold  as  ever  in  his  satire  upon 
such  abuses  or  usages  as  are  in  his  view  contrary  to  the  Biole, 
we  now  turn  to  the  question,  how  far  he  maintained  in  this  work 
the  general  position  in  theology,  which,  as  we  have  said,  he  had 
inh^ted  from  Colet,  and  adopted  as  his  own. 
^  Has  the  great  Protestant  Kevolution  materially  changed  his 
views  f     Does  he,  still  hating  the  schoolmen,  still  look  upon  the 
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Bible  as  the  fbuDtain-head  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  Does  he 
still  point  to  the  Apostles*  Creed  as  the  line  within  which  the 
interpretation  of  that  Bible  should  be  nnanimoas  throughout  the 
Christian  Church?  Is  he  still  willing  to  admit  that^  beyond 
that  line,  men  may  well  differ  in  their  interpretations,  and  need 
not  be  too  anxious  to  agree  ?  Now  that  difference  of  opinion 
has  become  more  prominent  than  ever,  does  he  depart  from  his 
liberal  views ;  or  does  he  seek  to  disarm  the  difference  of  opinion 
of  its  bitterness  by  calling  men  to  rally  round  their  points  of 
agreement,  rather  Uian  fight  about  unessential  points  of  difference? 
There  is  a  colloquy  called  the  "  Child's  Piety,"  in  which  one 
schoolboy  tells  another  about  his  religion.  In  answer  to  iiumer- 
ous  questions  he  is  made  to  say,  "  I  Kneel  down  by  my  bedside 
at  night,  say  over  the  things  learned  during  the  day  at  school, 
and  ask  Christ's  forgiveness  for  my  faults."  ..."  During 
divine  service,  when  I  feel  myself  polluted  with  the  stain  of  any 
sin,  I  do  not  withdraw  myself  from  the  altar,  but  in  my  mind, 
standing  as  it  were  afar  off,  as  though  not  daring  to  lift  up  my 
eyes  to  God  the  Father,  whom  I  have  offended,  I  strike  upon 
my  breast,  and  erf  out  with  the  publican,  *  Lord,  be  merciful  to 
me  a  sinner."  .  .  .  "I  give  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ  for  His 
unspeakable  love  in  condescending  to  redeem  mankind  by  His 
death,  and  I  pray  that  He  will  not  suffer  that  His  most  holy 
blood  should  have  been  shed  in  vain  for  me."  •  •  .  "I  con- 
fess daily  ;  but  I  confess  to  Him  who  alone  truly  remits  sin." 
"To  whom?"  "To  Christ."  "And  do  you  think  that  enough?" 
"  It  would  be  enough  for  me,  if  it  were  enough  for  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  and  received  custom.  Whether  Christ  appointed 
confession  as  now  used  in  the  Church,  I  leave  to  be  disputed  by 
divines.  To  confess  to  Christ  is  certainly  the  principal  confes" 
sioriy  and  nobody  confesses  to  Him  but  he  that  is  angry  with  his 
sin.  If  I  have  committed  any  sin,  I  lay  it  open  and  bewail  it  to 
Him,  and  implore  His  mercy ;  nor  do  I  give  over  till  I  feel  the 
love  of  sin  purged  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  and  the  peace 
of  mind  that  follows,  I  take  as  a  proof  of  the  sin  being  pardoned. 
I  confess  to  a  priest  before  I  go  to  communion,  but  even  then 
only  in  few  words."  As  to  his  future  life,  he  rather  inclines  to 
divinity,  "  though  the  bitter  contentions  among  divines  displease 
me."  Finally,  to  the  objection  that  many  are  afraid  of  divinity, 
because  they  see  no  principle  but  what  is  called  in  question,  he 
answers,  "  1  believe  firmly  what  I  read  in  the  Scnptures  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  I  don't  trouble  my  head  any  further. 
I  leave  the  rest  to  be  disputed  and  defined  by  the  clergy,  if  they 
please.  Whatever  is  commonly  observed  among  Christians,  if 
It  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures,  I  also  observe,  lest  I  should 
harm  other  people.    •    •    •    When  I  was  a  boy,  and  very 
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youngs  I  happened  to  live  in  the  house  of  that  honestest  of  men, 
John  Colet ;  .  •  .  and  he  instructed  me,  when  I  was  young, 
in  these  precepts.'*  * 

Finally,  there  is  ano^er  colloquy,  in  which  a  Catholic  is  made 
to  examine  a  Protestant  closely  concerning  his  belief  in  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  And  having  elicited  from  the  Lutheran  a  full 
and  orthodox  answer  to  every  question  upon  every  point  in  turn, 
the  Catholic  at  length  confesses :  ^*  When  I  was  in  Some  I  did 
not  find  all  so  sound  in  the  &ith  I  Well,  then,  since  you  agree 
with  us  in  so  many  and  weighty  points,  how  comes  it  that  there 
IS  this  war  between  you  and  the  orthodox  t"  And,  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  Colloquies,  before  quoted,  Erasmus  says  (in  1526)  : 
^^  I  set  forth  in  this  colloquy  the  sum  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
that,  too,  somewhat  more  clearly  than  it  is  taught  by  some  divines 
of  great  fame.  I  bring  in  the  person  of  a  Lutheran,  so  that  by 
showing  that  we  do  agree  in  the  chief  articles  of  orthodox  reli- 
gion, a  reconciliation  may  be  made  more  easy  between  them  and 
as.  .  .  .  Let  us  try  (he  continues)  candidly  to  interpret 
other  men's  words,  and  not  esteem  our  own  as  oracles ;  for  where 
there  is  hatred  in  judging,  judgment  is  blind.  May  that  Spirit, 
which  is  the  pacifier  of  all,  who  uses  His  instruments  in  various 
ways,  make  us  agree  and  consent  in  sound  doctrine  and  holy 
manners,  that  we  may  all  come  to  the  fellowship  of  the  true  Jeru- 
salem, that  knows  no  discords  I" 

Clearly  and  explicitly  must  these  Colloquies  be  admitted  to 
uphold  those  general  views  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
out  in  these  pages,  as  the  views  that  Colet  and  Erasmus  had 
accepted  before  the  name  of  Luther  was  known  outside  convent 
walls. 

But  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said  a  hundred  times, 
*^  Why,  then,  did  Erasmus  attack  Luther  f"  It  is  no  part  of 
our  purpose  to  deny  that  Erasmus  had  faults,  or  to  firee  his  cha- 
racter from  every  charge  of  inconsistency.  Theory  is  one  thing, 
and  practice  another.  A  man  may  be  sectarian  in  his  very  de- 
nunciation  of  all  sectarianism,  if  he  denounce  it  in  a  sectarian 
spirit.  And  that  that  spirit  is  to  be  found  embittering  the  words 
of  Erasmus  when  in  controversy  with  Luther,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  deny.  Few  men  of  that  day  were  free  from  it.  But  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  remember,  that  the  charge  Erasmus  made 
against  Luther,  in  his  controversy  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
was  not  only  a  charge  of  error  in  his  view  of  the  question  itself^ 
but  also  the  very  charge  which  he  and  Luther  had  both  made 
against  the  schoolmen — "  Why  encumber  Christianity  with  your 
philosophies  ?" — ^That  the  position  taken  by  Erasmus  upon  that 
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question  was,  that  it  was  one  of  philosophy^ — a  question  which 
bad  vexed  Pagans  before  Christ  was  bom,  and  which  was  in  its 
nature  inexplicable.  He  thou£^ht,  therefore,  that  it  was  best  not 
too  anxiously  even  to  try  to  fathom  its  unfathomable  abyss.^ 

Leaving,  then,  the  faults  and  weakness  of  Erasmus,  in  matters 
of  action  and  practice,  untold  and  undefended,  we  have,  in  con- 
clusion, to  ask  only  whether  any  alteration  in  bis  general  views 
can  be  traced  in  his  last  works  and  words. 

Would  that  we  could  throw  anything  of  tragic  interest  or 
brightness  round  his  last  years.  There  is  something  so  grand  in 
a  great  man's  life,  ending  just  in  its  meridian  glory — whether 
the  end  comes,  as  in  More's  case,  upon  the  scaffold,  or  the  pesti- 
lence steps  in  rudely,  as  in  Colet's  case,  and  spares  him  the  trial 
of  faith,  and  perhaps  the  pains  of  martyrdom — that  it  is  painful 
to  dwell  instead  upon  the  long  dragging  out  of  life  through 
years  of  sickness — the  pale  messenger  so  long  in  view,  but  so 
long  in  coming,  as  if  the  process  of  dying  were  as  tedious  as 
man's  life  is  short. 

Thus  it  has  been  usual  to  hush  up  the  last  days  of  Erasmus. 
But  we  want  to  know,  when  we  hear  of  his  being  crippled  by 
disease,  and  brought  nigh  to  death's  gate,  whether  he  still  holds 
at  seventy,  and  dying,  the  views  learned  from  Colet  at  thirty, 
published  in  the  **  Praise  of  Folly"  at  forty,  and  confirmed  by 
nis  Biblical  works  and  Colloquies  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

Let  us  then  look  at  Erasmus,  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  wrapped 
up  in  his  blankets,  writhing  with  pain,  daily  dragging  his  wasted 
body,  as  it  were,  piecemeal  to  the  grave — and  mark  that  he  is 
writing,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  a  simple  exposition  of  the 
Aposues^  Creedy  and  a  treatise  "  Concerning  the  Unity  of  the 
Church  in  Ztove" 

It  is  well  to  mark,  too,  how  he  bears  up  under  the  news  of  the 
execution  of  his  darling  friend,  Sir  Thomas  More — that  execu- 
tion, of  which  a  severe  critic  has  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
world's  wonder,  as  well  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
perpetrated,  as  for  the  supernatural  calmness  with  which  it  was 
Dome — a  calamity  which  was  to  Erasmus  like  the  severing  of  his 
joints  and  marrow,  but  which  was  borne  by  him  patiently,  under 
the  full  and  avowed  assurance,  that  very  soon  he  should  meet 
again  that  friend,  ^^  whose  bosom  was,"  he  said,  ^^  altogether 
whiter  than  snow."' 

Nor  did  his  sorrow  stop  that  work  which  his  maladies  could 
not.  His  grief  found  vent  in  the  preface  of  a  treatise,  which 
he  named  "  Ecclesiastesj^  or  "  the  Method  of  Preaching."  The 
great  want  of  the  Church  he  thinks  to  be  pure  and  Christian 
pastors,  who  should  scatter  the  seed  of  the  Gospel.     He  asks, 

^  Erasmi,  Op.  Epistolie  764  D.  '  Bee  preface  to  ''  Ecclesiastes." 
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Whence  the  coldness  of  men's  hearts  t  Whence  so  much 
paganism,  nnder  the  Christian  name  ?  And  he  answers  these 
questions  by  saying,  *'  When  I  was  in  Italj,  I  found  a  people 
willing  to  be  taught ;  but  I  did  not  find  the  pastors  to  teach  them." 

Thus  dropping  the  negative  tone  of  satire,  his  mind  grapples 
with  positive  ana  practical  questions,  during  the  months  ot  suf- 
fering and  sorrow  which  usher  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  the 
pale  messenger  with  it. 

He  has  urged  with  his  dying  voice  the  purity  of  pastors  to 
feed  the  flock.  Thirty  years  ago  he  declared  his  opinion  in 
the  '^  Praise  of  Folly,*'  that  the  priests  and  clergy  alone  did 
not  make  up  that  Church  which  is  the  spouse  of  Christ.  Why 
should  he  not  add  the  testimony  of  his  dying  voice  to  the  parity 
which  the  Gospel  demands  equally  of  each  individual  Christian 
and  member  or  that  Church  i  He  takes  up,  therefore,  his  pen 
once  again.  ^'  Some  think,"  he  says,  ^'  that  Christ  is  only  to  be 
found  m  the  cloister.  I  think  He  is  to  be  found,  universal  as  the. 
sun,  lighting  the  world.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of 
princes,  andin  the  soldier^s  camp.  He  is  to  be  found  in  the  trireme 
of  the  sailor,  and  in  every  pious  heart.  •  •  .  Know  then,  oh 
Christian  !  thy  true  dignity,  not  acquired  by  thy  merit,  but  given 
thee  from  heaven.  I  am  speaking  to  thee,  whether  thou  art  a 
man  or  a  woman,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  noble  or  ignoble,  a 
king,  a  peasant,  or  a  weaver ;  and  I  tell  thee,  whoever  thou  art,  if 
thott  art  bom  again  in  Christ,  thou  art  a  king  I  thou  art  a  priest  I 
thou  art  a  saint !  thou  art  the  temple  of  the  living  Ood  I  Dost 
thou  gaze  in  wonder  at  a  temple  of  marble  shining  with  gems 
and  gold  ?  Thou  art  a  temple  more  precious  than  this  t  jDost 
thou  regard  as  sacred  the  temple  that  bishops  have  consecrated  t 
Thou  art  more  sacred  still  I  Thou  art  not  anointed  only  with 
sacerdotal  oil;  thou  art  anointed  with  the  blood  of  the  im- 
maculate Lamb."  •  .  .  ^^  Each  in  his  own  temple,"  Eras- 
mus goes  on  to  say,  *^  we  must  sacrifice  our  evil  passions  and 
our  own  wills ^offer  up  our  lives  and  hearts — ^if  we  would  at  last 
be  translated  into  the  heavenly  temple,  there  to  reign  with 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  and  thanksgiving  for  ever !" 

This  is  the  last  sentence  of  the  last  work  of  Erasmus.  It 
bears  date  January  1536.  On  the  15th  of  July,  after  uttering 
many  sentences,  which,  says  his  firiend,  Beatus  Bhenanus,  plainly 
showed  that  he  put  all  his  trust  in  Christ,  with  the  words  ^^  Lieber 
GotC^  upon  his  lips,  he  died  at  midnight. 

Thus  the  last  days  of  Erasmus  set  a  seal  to  the  consistency 
with  which  he  held  the  main  tenor  of  his  religious  views  un- 
changed to  the  end. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Silence  of  Scripture,    A  Lecture  by  the  Rev. 

J.  C.  Miller,  D.D.    London :  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.    1858. 
2.  Essays  on  Certain  Peculiarities  of  the  Writings  of  St  Paul, 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London,  1858. 

In  the  Silence  of  Scripture,  lies  a  Negative  Internal  Evidence 
and  Teaching.  It  is  a  buried  evidence  and  teaching,  not  like 
the  body  of  Moses,  where  no  man  might  find  it  to  this  day; 
but  like  the  seed-corn,  to  be  found  and  to  be  firuitful  in  its 
season.  Silence  is  not  always  Sir  Oracle.  It  may  only  be  a 
cover  for  ignorance,  a  silence  of  necessity ;  proceeding  from  an 
unthinking  mind,  or  unfeeling  heart, — that  nothing,  out  of 
which  nothing  comes.  To  be  an  Evidence,  it  must  be  of  design, 
and  not  of  necessity ;  not  only  so,  but  of  wise,  far-seeing  design, 
into  the  ways  and  workings  of  human  nature ;  of  a  foresight  and 
sagacity  far  beyond  the  numan,  which  no  writer  would  have 
thought  on,  nor  reader  looked  for, — ^nay,  where  all  readers,  before- 
hand, would  have  looked  for  speech,  unreserved  and  outspoken 
— a  Silence  not  accountable,  therefore,  on  any  natural  or  human 
principles ;  which  expresses  the  presence  of  Him  who  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning. 

The  Silence — especially  that  of  the  New  Testament — ^has  been 
oftener  felt  than  acknowledged,  and  exerted  an  unconscious  in- 
fluence, where  no  one  ventured  an  audible  interpretation.  It  is 
chiefly  in  our  own  day  that  this  voice  without  any  sound  has 
begun  to  be  openly  noted  as  a  character  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
admitted,  not  only  as  an  Evidence  of  the  Divine,  but  as  de- 
signed, in  its  season,  for  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction,  in 
common  with  the  positive  and  articulate  voice  of  Scripture. 

The  piety  of  Boyle,  the  cotemporary  of  Newton  and  Hook, 
had  discerned  the  wisdom  hid  in  Scripture  Silence,  and  ex- 
pressed it  with  equal  truth  and  beauty,  "  Scripture  teaches 
us,  like  the  sun-dial,  not  only  by  its  light,  but  by  its  shadow." 
Hall  of  Leicester  has  a  discourse  on  the  glory  of  God  in  con- 
cealing a  matter,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  concealment  in  the 
mysteries  of  Scripture — a  concealment  that  pertains  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  human  mind — wnich  might  have 
been  looked  for,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  properly  an 
Evidence  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  formation  or  Scripture. 
The  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  brings  it  out  distinctively,  as 
an  Evidence,  is  Dr  Whately.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  broken  groimd,  and  put  his  plough  into  this  new  soil.  The 
omissions  of  Creeds  and  Catechisms,  and  Forms  of  Devotion,  in 
the  New  Testament,  appear  to  him  as  the  most  remarkable  in- 
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stances  of  this  Divine  Silence.  Mr  Charles  Hare^  among  his 
popular  sermons,  has  a  felicitoas  discourse,  entitled,  "  Wheat  is 
better  than  Bread,  or  Principles  better  than  Rules,"  than  which 
there  could  not  be  a  finer  single  illustration  of  the  whole  subject. 
Canon  Miller,  in  his  recent  Lecture  to  the  Young  Men's  London 
Institute,  has  anew  called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  shown  us 
how  large  a  field  of  evidence  and  instruction  it  presents.  He  has 
done  good  service.  He  had,  perhaps,  done  better  service  still,  if, 
instead  of  scattering  himself  over  the  whole  field,  he  had,  like 
Whately  and  Hare,  selected  the  instances  of  this  silence  that  had 
most  impressed  his  own  mind,  weighed  them  fully,  and  assigned 
their  value.  That  this  field  of  Scripture  evidence  and  instruction 
should,  hitherto,  have  been  so  little  explored,  may  seem  a  pre- 
sumption against  its  being  a  gold-field ;  out  Silence,  in  its  nature, 
is  unobtrusive,  and  its  meaning,  not  unsought,  was  to  be  found. 
It  was  natural  that  the  positive  and  articulate  lessons  of  Scrip- 
ture should  be  first  found,  that  in  their  light  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  might  be  seen  and  read.  Then,  history  must  also  reflect  its 
light  on  the  past,  to  aid  in  the  right  reading  of  the  shadow. 
This  Silence  was  a  seed  of  Time,  to  open  itself  by  degrees,  and 
scatter  its  fruit  in  its  season* 

In  the  discussion  of  this  evidence  we  think  some  instances 
should  be  omitted  that  have  been  too  hastily  included,  such  as 
the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  secrets  of  creation,  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  and  like  matters  of  natural  interest,  but  not 
to  the  purpose  of  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  such  also  as 
the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  the  secrets  of  our  future  state,  be- 
cause the  revelation  of  such  matters,  it  is  natural  to  think,  was 
impossible  to  our  present  faculties,  as  well  as,  for  many  good 
reasons,  undesirable  in  our  present  lot.  For  a  different  reason 
we  would  exclude  the  secrets  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  which  by 
turns  excite  and  ba£9e  curiosity,  because,  had  tney  not  done  so, 
such  prophecies  might  have  fulfilled  themselves.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  limit  our  inquiry  to  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament 
as  the  completed  revelation  of  God  to  man,  and  to  some  in- 
stances of  this  silence  which  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  on  matters  on  which,  according  to  all  human 
anticipations,  we  should  have  looked  for  speech,  copious  and 
unreserved. 

The  first  that  presents  itself  to  every  thoughtful  reader  is,  The 
silence  as  to  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  Some  years  ago,  when 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  rising  into  distinction  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  a  Scottish  gentleman  in  East  Lothian,  feel- 
ing the  national  enthusiasm  which  his  military  achievements 
awakened,  wrote  to  the  mother  of  Wellington  to  inquire  the  day 
of  his  birth,  and  received  a  prompt  and  courteous  reply.    The 
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desire  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  our  British  hero  was  nataral. 
The  wish  to  have  the  exact  day  was  equally  so  ;  and  not  less  the 
prompt  reply  of  the  pleased  mother.  Next  to  our  desire  to  have 
the  personal  likeness^  is  our  wish  to  know  the  very  year,  month, 
and  birth-day  of  those  we  love  to  honour,  that  we  may  set  them, 
with  a  mark,  in  our  calendar  of  time.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  gives  both  birth-year  and  birth-day.  The 
biographer  of  Mahomet  records  the  year  and  month.  Lver,  the 
more  eminent  the  subject,  the  more  careitd  are  all  writers  of 
lives  to  gratify  this  desire,  to  search  out  and  settle  the  birth-year 
and  birth-day. 

It  is  true,  Moses,  in  the  Old  Testament,  does  not  give  us 
either  the  birth-day  or  birth-year  of  great  men.  But  he  is  care- 
ful to  record  the  date  of  great  events^  as  of  the  Exodus.^  He  is 
not  only  careful  to  give  the  year,  but  the  month  :  ^'  This  day 
came  ye  out  in  the  month  Abib  !"*  Nay,  the  very  day  of  the 
month,  "  the  fourteenth  /"  No  doubt  there  was  an  object  in  this. 
This  month  was  henceforth  to  be  ^^  the  beginning  of  months  ;" 
and  the  day  ''for  a  memorial,  a  feast  to  the  Lord  throughout  all 
generations:  it  is  the  Lord's  Passover."  This  statement  of  year, 
month,  and  day,  is  repeated  once  and  again,  to  preclude  all  pos- 
sibility of  mistake.'  But  while  Moses  gives  tne  birth-day  of 
great  events  and  not  of  great  men,  in  the  Gospel  history  Wh 
are  omitted.  One  event — the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  included — 
was  to  the  Christian  Church  what  the  Exodus  was  to  the  Jewish ; 
yet  the  time  is  unrecorded,  or  given  with  such  indefinite  marks 
as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  difficult  determination  to  this  day. 

Incidentally,  we  learn  that  Christ's  birth  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  CaBsar,  and  about  the  time  of  a  general  taxing,  or 
registration  with  a  view  to  taxation.*  This  is  all  the  direct  in- 
formation given  by  those  whose  writings  declare  their  conscious- 
ness that  tney  are  telling  the  world  ot  His  birth  who  is  come  to 
change  times  and  seasons,  and  introduce  a  new  era,  more  impor- 
tant far  than  that  of  the  Olympiads,  or  Bome's  foundation,  or 
the  Jewish  Exodus.  This  omission,  be  it  observed,  is  that  of 
writers  who  had  before  them  the  example  of  Moses  to  the  con- 
trary, so  far  as  great  events  are  concerned,  who  were  accustomed 
to  reverence  the  festivals  founded  thereon,  and  to  observe  even 
the  Feast  of  Purim  and  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  in  memory 
of  their  deliverance  from  Haman  and  the  restoration  of  their 
temple.^ 

*■  Exodus  zii.  40,  41.    *  Exodns  xiii.  4.    *  Leviticns  xxiii.  5.    *  Lake  ii.  1. 

'  It  18  remarkable  that  the  festival-loving  spirit  only  developed  these  two 
Feasts  in  addition  to  those  of  direct  Divine  appointment — ^as  if  the  Jewish 
Church  were  less  under  this  festivid-loving  spirit — or  was  satisfied  with  the 
Divine  development  given  to  it. 
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With  such  historical  precedents  and  recollections,  it  seetns 
difficult  to  conceive,  on  any  natural  principles,  how  four  separate 
writers  of  the  life  of  Christ  should,  if  left  to  their  own  im- 
pulses, have  omitted  both  the  birth-year,  month,  and  day  of  an 
event  which,  in  their  view,  was  to  change  the  religion  of  the 
world. 

But  is  it  so  that  we  cannot  make  out  from  the  New  Testament 
the  time  of  the  Nativity  ?  Those  whose  attention  has  not  been 
speciaHy  called  to  it  will  be  surprised  how  Mttle  has  been  or  can 
be  made  out  of  the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  sifting  of  the 
hints  in  the  four  Gospels.  Luke  gives  us  the  chief  notes  of  the 
time.^ 

In  Luke  are  the  chief  data  for  determining  the  birth-^^ar. 
They  are  given  by  that  Evangelist  who  tells  us  tnat  he  had  "  per^ 
feet  knowledge  of  all  things  from  the  very  first."  Yet  they  are 
evidently  given  without  any  design  of  informing  us  as  to  the 
very  year ;  and  when  examined,  yield  no  such  precise  informa- 
tion. We  are  left  quite  uncertain  whether  he  reckons  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  from  the  beginning  of  his 
joint  reign  with  Augustus,  two  years  be/ore  tlie  deatlh  of  the  lattery 
or  from  the  commencement  of  his  sole  reign.  Acconling  to  the 
one,  our  Lord's  birth  was  749  U.C. ;  according  to  the  other, 
747  years  after  the  building  of  Rome, — making  a  difference  of 
two  years.  Then  the  phrase,  "began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age,"  admits  of  considerable  latitude  of  interpretation,  and  does 
not  forbid  the  supposition  that  our  Lord  was  thirty-one  or  even 
thirty-two  years  of  age, — making  another  difference  of  one  or 
more  years,  according  as  we  interpret  the  phrase. 

The  present  era  of  Christians,  says  Father  Newman  in  his 
^^  Church  of  the  Fathers,"  arose  in  550,  from  one  Dionysius 
£xiguu8,  who  was  its  framer.'  Bengel  says — "  The  Dionysian 
era  is  now  in  use,  who  published  his  Chronological  System  in 
532.  He  is  now  considered  to  have  placed  the  birth  of  Christ 
four  years  too  late ;  so  that  we  should  add  four  years  to  the 
present  era  to  obtain  the  right  birth-year."*  Aiford,  in  his 
Notes  on  Luke  iii.  1,  concluding  his  examination,  says — "  It 

>  Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiherins  Cesar,  Pontius  Pilate 
heiDg  governor  of  Jadeo,  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Qalilee,  and  his  brother 
Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  te- 
trarch of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,  the  word  of 
God  came  nnto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilderness.  And  he  came 
into  all  the  country  about  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the 
remission  of  sins. — And  Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Heli. — Lukx 
iu.  1-3,  33. 

*  Newman's  Ch.  of  the  Fathers.      Ed.  1842.    P.  313. 

*  Gnomon,  t.  1.    P.  52.    Pref.  Clarks'  Ed. 
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may  be  doubted  whether  in  all  these  reckonings  more  accuracy 
has  not  been  sought  than  the  Gospel  narrative  warrants  any  ex- 
pectation of  finding." 

The  diflBculty  of  determining  the  month  and  day  of  the 
Nativity  is  still  greater.  "  It  has  been  placed,"  says  Dr  Adam 
Clarke,  "  in  every  month  of  the  year."  The  two  ablest  writers 
of  modem  times  that  have  investigated  the  chronology  of  the  life 
of  Christ — ^Dr  Burton  and  Mr  Cresswell — have  come  to  opposite 
conclusions,  the  one  contending  for  the  spring,  and  the  otner  for 
the  autumn.  Pope  Julius  first  decided  tne  matter  for  the  Latin 
Church,  and  placed  it  in  the  Roman  calendar  on  the  25th  De- 
cember, when  the  sun  begins  to  return  to  the  northern  tropics, 
and  therefore,  in  Europe,  the  natural  emblem  of  returning  light 
and  life.  But  if  Pope  Julius  decided  on  this  latter  ground,  it 
was  a  narrow  one, — as  narrow  as  that  on  which  the  Latin  Church, 
in  the  rubrics  of  her  missal,  has  too  hastily  enacted  that  the 
bread  of  the  sacrament  must  be  always  wheaty  and  the  wine 
always  of  the  grape^  not  knowing  that  whilst  the  Gospel  was  for 
all  the  world,  wheat  and  the  vine  belong  only  to  certain  zones ; 
or  that  the  spring  and  summer  of  one^alf  the  globe  are  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  the  other  half. 

How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  this  silence  T  Is  it  sufficient  to 
say  the  Evangelists  were  illiterate  men,  not  accustomed  to  give 
heed  to  dates,  because  not  appreciating  their  interest  or  import* 
ance ;  or  that  the  Gospels  are  not  so  much  regular  histories  or 
biographies  as  memorabilia,  notes  of  the  more  remarkable  sayings 
and  doings  of  Christ,  and  the  failure  hitherto  of  all  attempts  at 
a  chronological  harmony  is  the  proof  that  the  Evangelists  aimed 
at  no  more  ?  Is  this  answer  sufiicient  ?  It  is  certain  this  silence 
is  not  that  of  ignorance  or  indilBference.  Two  of  the  Evangelists 
give  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  taken,  we  may  presume,  from 
public  registers ;  side  by  side  with  which,  in  all  probability,  they 
might  have  found  the  very  year,  month,  and  day.    Even  if  not 

{permitted  to  assume  this,  all,  and  more,  they  might  have  had 
rom  the  lips  of  Mary,  who  lived  with  John  in  her  age.  What 
auestion  so  natural  in  them  to  put,  or  in  Mary  to  answer,  or  in 
tie  Evangelists  to  record ! 
It  is  true  the  Gospels  are  not  regular  histories  or  biographies, 
in  which  facts  are  marshalled  with  the  attention  to  chronology  of 
modem  historians ;  yet  they  are  quite  as  much  regular  histories 
as  the  Books  of  Moses,  which  give  the  times  of  all  great  events. 
Each  Gospel  begins  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  or  the  opening 
of  His  ministry,  and  goes  on  to  His  death  and  resurrection. 
Each  particular  between  may  not  Jbe  given  in  its  order,  yet  that 
order  is  preserved  wherever  it  was  of  consequence ;  and  of  all 
things  it  would  naturally  appear  of  consequence,  when  giving 
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His  genealogy^  to  give  with  it  perfect  notes  of  the  year^  month, 
and  day.^ 

Bat  were  the  Evangelists  illiterate  f  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  acquiesce  in  the  application  of  this  epithet,  and  to  glory 
in  it,  without  considering  its  different  meaning  in  reference  either 
to  their  times  or  our  own.  They  were  undoubtedly  well  versed 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  containing  the  history,  poetry,  and 
moral  wisdom  of  their  country.  They  had  drunk  deeper  than 
most  of  their  age,  priest  or  rabbi,  of  the  spirit,  if  not  also  of  the 
letter,  of  those  wonderful  classics — Moses  and  the  Prophets.  To 
be  versant  in  them  implied,  though  fishermen,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew,  then  a  dead  language,  or  of  the  Greek  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  implving  therefore  the  knowledge  of  one,  if 
not  two,  languages,  besides  Aramaic,  the  spoken  language  of 
Palestine*  Can  we  call  that  man  illiterate  that  speaks  one  lan- 
guage, and  has  acquired  one  or  two  besides,  ana  that  not  for 
purposes  of  trade  only  or  chiefly,  but  to  gain  access  to  its 
literary  treasures  T  Their  knowledge  of  Greek,  in  which  the 
Gospels  have  come  down  to  us,  however  acquired,  is  a  fact  im- 
plying that  they  were  "  lettered"  even  in  the  modem  sense,  and 
implying  a  culture  that  may  well  rescue  them  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  unable  to  appreciate  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
record  of  the  birth  year  and  day  of  Christ.  The  truth  is,  the 
Evangelists,  in  relation  to  their  times  and  country,  were  illiterate 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  unskilled  in  that  Rabbinical  learning 
in  vogue  in  Jerusalem — an  ignorance  blessed  to  them,  to  ns,  to 
all  ages — which  enabled  them  to  read  and  interpret,  as  Rabbies 
could  not  do,  Moses  and  the  Prophets ;  and  made  them  the  most 
pure  and  perfect  medium  of  transmitting  the  teachings  of  a 
greater  than  Moses.  We  have  talked  of  the  Evangelists  being 
illiterate,  because  by  trade  fishermen,  and  because  Pharisees 
and  Rabbies  said  so ;  but  no  man  can  calmly  consider  these 
facts,  or  read  those  discourses  which  John  has  recorded, 
without  feeling  that  men  who  could  appreciate  those  sayings 
of  Christ  whicn  have  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  some  of  the 
highest  minds  of  our  race  in  exploring  their  depths  of  thought, 
could  not  be  intellectually  unequal,  or  indifferent  to,  the  record 
of  the  nativity  of  Him  whom  they  make  known  as  the  Light 
and  Life  of  the  world.  The  name  fishermen  expresses  their 
social,  but  not  their  intellectual  position.  To  what  class  of 
fishermen  on  our  British  shores  shall  we  compare  a  John  or  a 
Peter  ?  Fishermen  that  knew,  when  they  wrote  the  Gospels, 
two  Uving  and  one  dead  language,  and  wrote  in  Greek ;  fisner- 

'  See  John's  account  of  the  testimonies  of  the  Baptist  recorded  in  chrono- 
logical order,  John  i  19-27 ;  also  Mark's  account  of  the  Crucifixion,  Mark 
XT.  25. 
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men  familiar  with  the  sacred  classics  of  their  country  from  their 
earliest  years;  fishermen  that  frequented  every  Sabbath-day 
the  synagogue  of  their  native  village,^  and  were  accustomed  in 
the  schools  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  to  take  not  a  mere 
passive,  but  an  active  part  as  speakers  and  questioners.  The 
apostles  of  our  Lord  were  probably  some  of  the  best  specimens 
or  the  Jewish  common  people,  quickened  into  intellectual  and 
moral  life  above  the  common  people  of  every  other  ancient 
nation,  by  the  Sabbath  and  the  synagogue ;  the  foremost  men  in 
the  synagogues  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida ;  inquirers  into  the 
meaning  of  types  and  ceremonies,  and  of  ancient  prophecy ;  and 
waiters  for  tne  coming  of  Him  whom  they  saw  foreshadowed  in 
all  Jewish  things,  answering  and  asking  questions  about  all  such 
matters,  and  not  unaccustomed  to  speak  their  minds.  Just 
because  they  were  more  awake  and  alive  to  all  these  things,  these 
fishermen  attached  themselves  first  to  the  Baptist  when  he 
announced  the  Messiah.  At  least  three,  out  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  were  disciples  of  the  Forerunner,  and  followed  John 
until  shown  by  him — The  Christ.  Illiterate,  therefore,  they  were 
not,  save  in  the  eyes  of  Jewish  rabbies,  whose  light  was  as  darkness, 
and  whose  literature  was  only  perverted  knowledge.  Illiterate 
the  Evangelists  were  in  no  sense  that  incapacitated  or  disinclined 
them  to  attach  to  the  events  they  record,  and  especially  to  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  notes  of  Time.  This  answer,  therefore,  is  not 
to  the  purpose,  and  when  examined  only  heightens  this  silence. 
To  what,  ttien,  shall  we  ascribe  it,  but  to  that  Divine  prescience 
that,  presiding  over  the  formation  of  the  four  Gospels,  restrained 
the  writers  from  giving  what  was  of  no  use  to  their  great  object, 
or  of  which  an  ill  use  might  one  day  be  made  ?  The  religions 
of  the  heathen  were  all  ritualism,  the  observance  of  times  and 
seasons,  in  which  the  intellect,  heart,  and  conscience  had  little 
part.  Even  Judaism,  with  its  great  central  truth  of  the  Unitj 
of  Jehovah,  and  its  prophetic  hopes,  was  an  adaptation  to  this 
stage  and  state  of  society.     Moses  records  the  times  and  seasons 

^  Of  these,  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Josephus  had  480,  a  nnmher  that  appears 
to  us  almost  fabulous.  Every  Tillage  had  one  or  more,  however  insignificant,  a 
proof  of  the  immense  popularity  of  this  institution.  But  more  than  this,  there 
was  liberty  of  speech,  without  respect  of  persons, — ^a  liberty  evidently  in  common 
use,  of  which  the  apostles,  as  well  as  our  Saviour,  constantly  availed  themselves 
— a  liberty  which  must  have  quickened  and  cultivated  the  popular  mind,  and 
induced  a  habit  of  self-restraint,  without  which  no  snch  custom  could  have  been 
long  endured.  In  our  times  when  socio/ (questions  are  so  much  investigated,  it  were 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  much  aocially  the  common  people  of  Judea  must 
have  been  above  all  other  people,  when  they  could  use  aright  such  privileges, 
or  could  acquire  them  or  retain  them?  Doubtless  that  superior  intelligence 
which  elevated  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  the  bankers  and  financiers  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  East,  was  due  to  the  clerk-like  education  the  syna- 
gogue made  the  use  and  wont  of  that  people  long  before  any  Enropeana  save 
the  priesthood  had  any  knowledge  of  letters. 
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of  the  great  events  on  which  were  to  be  founded  the  three 
great  and  three  minor  festivals  of  the  Jewish  Church.  But 
the  Gospel  came  to  diminish  the  ritualism  of  religion  to  the 
lowest  measure  consistent  with  our  present  condition^  and  to 
rouse  man  to  a  worship  of  Ood  ^^  in  spirit  and  truth."  Was 
there  not  some  need,  then,  that  all  helps  towards  the  observance 
of  Christian  times  and  seasons  should  be  buried,  like  the  bodj 
of  Moses,  where  no  man  might  find  them  to  this  day  ?  If,  as 
men,  the  Evangelists  felt  an  interest  in  knowing  the  day  of  the 
Nativity,  and  put  the  question  to  Mary,  yet,  as  Evangelists, 
they  acted  a  higherpart,  and  did  a  greater  thing  in  exercising  a 
discreet  reserve.  Tney  conceal  what  every  other  man,  learned 
or  unlearned,  fisherman  or  rabbi,  would  have  thought  it  foolish 
to  conceal.  What  shall  we  sayT  The  foolishness  of  God  is 
wiser  than  men.  This  silence  heightens  the  Divine  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  silence  that  now  speaks,  and  is  more  eloquent 
than  any  words.  ^^No  speech  nor  language;  its  voice  is  not 
heard,  yet  its  line  is  gone  tlirough  all  the  earth,  its  words  to  the 
end  of  the  world,"  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  simple  and  spiritual 
in  worship,  of  a  religion  ofthe  conscience  and  heart,  and  rebuk- 
ing the  religion  of  times  and  seasons.  It  was  a  seed  of  time,  to 
spring  up,  m  its  season,  for  reproof,  correction,  and  instruction, 
to  recall  Christians  from  their  wanderings,  and  check  tenden* 
cies  to  fall  backwards.  The  ecclesiastical  developments  of 
Christendom  are  the  historical  interpreters  of  the  Divine  mean- 
ing of  this  silence.  Foremost  amongst  the  festivals  of  the 
Church  is  Christmas,  or  the  Nativity.  Though  not  one  of  the 
earliest,^  vet  none  could  be  more  natural,  and  none  has  so  univer- 
sally established  itself  in  the  Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin  Churches, 
surviving  the  Reformation,  and  establishing  itself  amongst  the 
fixed  festivals  of  most  of  our  Protestant  churches.  Still  this 
silence  informs  us  that  this  Festival  is  no  part  of  our  common 
Christianitv.  It  is  no  part  of  that  which  is  required  of  us  by 
Christ,  seeing  He  has  withheld  all  natural  helps  towards  it,  and 
we  can  neither  tell  day,  month,  nor  year.  It  is  true,  men  have 
decided  this  for  themselves.  This  silence  did  not  stop  them ; 
yet  many  a  thoughtful  heart  must  have  k\t  these  omissions 
of  Scripture  as  a  discouragement.  Certainlv  no  one  ever  took 
them  for  an  encouragement,  as  they  would  have  taken  any 

'  The  death  of  Christ  waa  celebrated  everywhere  on  an  appointed  day,  when 
as  yet  His  birth-day  was  celebrated  nowhere.  Easter  preceded  all  others. 
Chrysostom  represents  Christmas  as  only  coming  into  obsenrance  some  years 
before  3S6.  Augustine  represents  the  Feasts  of  Christ's  Passion,  as  Easter,  also 
of  His  Ascension,  and  of  the  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  celebrated  in  his 
time  over  the  whole  Church,  but  that  of  Christmas  as  only  then  beinff  estab- 
liihed.— ^u^.  Ep,  adJanuar.,  and  Ep.  ad  Galy  lib.  214.  See  also  NtanOer'i  Ch. 
Ht^T.  13,406-416.    CUurks'Ed. 
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positive  information ;  and  now  that  we  can  look  back  on  the 
ecclesiastical  developments  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  read  this 
silence  in  the  light  of  history,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  such 
developments  pertain  neither  to  the  being,  nor  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Christian,  or  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Do  we,  then,  condemn  the  observance  of  all  times  and  sea- 
sons? We  neither  condemn  nor  approve.  The  New  Testa- 
ment does  neither.  It  says  nothing  for  them,  helps  nothing 
towards  them,  withholds  what  we  should  have  thought  most 
desirable.  There  is  surely  no  encouragement  here,  if  there  be 
no  discouragement.  If  we  observe  them,  neither  are  we  the 
better  than  others  that  do  not.  If  we  observe  them  not,  neither 
are  we  the  worse.  Let  all  things  be  done  for  edification,  and 
let  brotherly  love  continue.  Let  no  one  censure  the  traditional 
customs  of  any  man  or  church  where  they  ajBTect  not  the  great 
things  of  our  faith  and  hopes.  It  can  harm  no  one  in  Europe 
to  believe,  and  to  act  on  the  belief,  that 

*'  It  was  the  winter  wild, 
When  the  heaven-bom  child, 
All  meanly  wrapt,  In  the  rade  manger  lay." 

Yet  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  pluck  the  thorn  of  dogmatism  out 
of  all  such  matters,  in  times  like  ours,  when  the  Gospel  is  over- 
spreading the  wilds  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  to  remember  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  bom  for  all  climes,  and  that  those  who  loved  Him 
most  and  knew  Him  best  have  left  us  ignorant  of  His  birth  year, 
month,  and  day;  and  if  men  will  differ  on  such  matters,  they  ought 
to  differ  without  any  breach  of  love.  Nay  more,  does  not  tliis 
silence  say  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  to  indulge  this  festival- 
loving  spirit  within  narrow  limits,  and  that  this  is  not  the  best 
way  of  developing  the  religion  of  Jesus?  If  we  may  not  say 
rudely  of  such  outward  developments — They  are  naught  1  be- 
cause so,  in  our  limited  experience,  we  may  yet  say  confidently^ 
that  had  such  periodical  festivals  touched  nearly,  either  the  rise 
or  progress  or  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  or  tended  to  that 
higher  spiritual  life  in  the  individual  Chnstian,  which  our  Lord 
came  to  impart,  the  New  Testament  would  not  have  been  so 
reserved  on  such  matters.  Judging,  beforehand,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  who  would  not  have  liked  this  reserve  had  been 
broken  respecting  the  time  at  least  of  the  Nativity?  Yet, 
looking  back  on  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  who  is  not  ready 
now  to  confess  that  if  speech  on  such  matters  would  have  been 
silver,  silence  has  been  gold  T 

Where  there  is  silence  as  to  the  nativity  of  Christ,  we  might 
have  anticipated  a  like  silence  as  to  that  of  all  other  New  Tes- 
tament characters.    As  to  the  birth  or  death  day  of  Mary,  the 
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mother  of  our  Lord,  the  silence  is  complete.  The  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  have  forborne  all  mention  of  their  own  ;  even  of 
the  dates  of  their  call  to  the  apostolic  office.  They  tell  these 
with  singular  brevity  and  simplicity,  yet  without  any  notes  of 
time.  The  conversion  of  St  Paul  is  recorded  once  and  again 
along  with  interesting  details,  but  no  hint  to  enable  the  Gentile 
churches  to  place  it  m  the  calendar.  Luke  relates  the  death  of 
Stephen,  the  first  martyr ;  also  of  James,  the  first  that  suffered 
amongst  apostolic  men,  but  without  any  notes  of  time.^ 

Some  difficulty  may  still  linger  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  as 
to  these  views,  from  the  thought  of  how  little,  in  the  past,  this 
silence  has  prevented  the  evu  it  foresaw,  and  which,  we  think, 
it  was  designed  to  stay.  If  of  design,  has  it  not  failed  in  its  de- 
sign, and  been  understood  too  late?  Is  it  not  a  forethought,  that 
looks  very  like  our  afterthought  ?  The  concealment  of  Uie  body 
of  Moses  was  successful  in  preventing  the  worship  of  the  man 
Moses.  His  body  was  never  found,  and  no  Jew  ever  pretended  to 
have  done  so,  or  exhibited  any  relic  of  the  Lawgiver.  But  this 
New  Testament  concealment,  if  a  finger  on  the  lip,  was  not  only 
not  felt  as  a  silence  of  reproof,  but  as  a  provocation  to  supply  its 
omissions,  fill  up  its  blanks,  and  multiply  inventions. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  amount  of  prohibition,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, will  prevent  men  from  doing  what  they  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  ao.  The  tendency,  which  by  its  force,  carried  ancient 
nations  back  to  a  religion  of  times  and  seasons,  afler  the  first 
fervours  of  spiritual  Christianity  were  spent,  may  help  us  to  feel 
the  strength  of  these  tendencies.  The  return  to  them,  amidst 
the  intelligence  of  our  own  day,  should  give  ns  some  experi- 
ence of  a  tendency  in  human  nature,  which  no  New  Testament 
silence  could  stay.  Yet  what  it  could  not  prevent  it  might  re- 
tard, and  make  the  wheels  of  folly  drag  more  heavily.  Who 
can  tell  how  much,  in  the  past,  it  has  thus  hindered,  even 

'  Let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  ecclesiastical  deyelopments  of  Christendom. 
Finding  no  answers  in  the  New  Testament,  men  have  made  answer  to  them- 
selres  in  the  following  festivals  of  the  Medissval  Latin  Church,  which  still  keep 
their  place  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Roman  Missal : — 

In  hononr  of  Christ, 

In  hononr  of  Manr, 

In  honour  of  sanary  Scripture  incidents, 

In  hononr  of  Church  incidents, 

Miscellaneous,    .  •  .  • 

In  hononr  of  Apostles  and  Erangelists, 
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To  which  more  recent  times  have  added  sundry  others,  making  in  all  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  74.  To  these  are  to  be  aaded  Saints'  days,  leaving  no  day 
without  a  festival  or  saint  to  honour  or  be  honoured  in  it,  going  near  to  turn  all 
the  working  days  of  the  year  into  church  festivals,  or  saints'  days,  as  if  **  orare  est 
laborare,"  a  saying  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  Carljle's  modem  variation,  "  laborare 
est  orare,"  instead  of  the  Scripture  wisdom  which  directs  ns  "  orare  et  laborare/* 
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when  not  felt  as  a  prohibition  t     If^  instead  of  silence,  the  Evan- 

felists  had  furnished  all  manner  of  particulars,  would  not  these 
ave  been  received  as  a  positive  encouragement  to  such  develop- 
ments, as  indicative  of  the  festival  use  to  be  made  of  them  ?  A 
1>ropensity  so  strong,  that  no  scriptural  stinting  or  starving  of  it 
las  kept  it  long  under,  would  have  shown  itself  earlier  and 
stronger,  and  rendered  the  work  of  reformation  more  difficult* 
Unheeded,  this  silence  may  have  been,  or  observed  only  by  the 
few,  who  durst  hardly  utter  their  thought ;  bat  are  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  already  past,  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  age  ?  Has  folly  yet  exhausted  its  inventions  f  Is  not 
the  Gospel  for  all  times,  as  well  as  for  all  climes  ?  Is  there  no 
danger,  when  the  Gospel  spreads  to  festival-loving  India — to 
China — to  Japan — that  the  same  tendencies  may  reappear  in 
their  strength,  when  this  silence  shall  again  speak,  enmrced  by 
the  history  of  the  past,  when  the  future  churches  of  the  East 
shall  read  the  Divine  finger  on  the  lip,  this  shadow  on  the  dialf 

The  sum  of  our  argument  is  this :  The  silence  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  to  times  and  seasons,  biith  davs  and  death  days,  is  not 
a  solitary  fact,  not  on  one  or  two,  or  a  tew  occasions  only,  but  at 
sundry  times  and  diverse  manners, — a  class  of  negative  fkcts,  in* 
volving  in  like  obscurity  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  of  His  mother, 
and  ot  all  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  early  Christianity,  involv- 
ing the  chronology  of  all  the  great  events  of  the  Gospel  history. 
There  is  but  orte  exception,  and  th^t  is  as  to  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  oitr  Lord  rose  from  the  dead,  out  of  which  was 
to  arise  the  only  Christian  festival  that  all  churches,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gospel,  have  with  one  consent  observed  with  more 
or  less  reverence,  as  The  Day  of  the  Kesurrection  of  Our  Lord. 

Our  second  instance  is — The  Silence  as  to  the  Infancy  and 
Youth  of  our  Lord.  Who  has  not  wished  to  know  more  of  the 
early  years  of  our  Lord,  of  His  infancy  in  Egypt,  His  youth  at 
Nazareth,  the  cottage-home  and  the  workshop  hard  by  1  Such 
an  infancy  and  youth,  told  simply  and  naturally,  af);er  the  man- 
ner of  the  Evangelists,  we  persuade  ourselves,  would  have  been 
only  less  instructive  than  that  which  they  have  given  us  of  His 
manhood  and  public  ministry.  Yet,  we  have  not  one  incident 
of  the  infancy,  and  but  one  of  His  youth.  On  the  great  fact 
that  He  was  an  infant  of  days,  and  passed  through  all  life's  early 
stages,  no  shadow  of  doubt  is  permitted  to  rest ;  but  all  further 
curiosity  is  disappointed,  and  if  men  will  put  questions,  they 
must  make  answer  to  themselves.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  could  not  have  given  us  all  manner  of  life-like  details  as  to 
the  family  life  of  our  Lord.  Mary,  in  her  agie,  lived  under  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  Evangelists,  and  mi^ht,  nay  must,  have  heard 
all  that  a  mother  had  laid  up  in  her lieart ;  yet  it  is  not  John, 
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but  Luke,  who  gives  us  the  one  incident.  John  carries  us  over 
the  entire  family  life  of  Christ,  preferring  to  tell  of  His  pre- 
existence  as  the  Eternal  Word,  by  whom  all  things  were  made ; 
and  comprehending  His  birth,  mikncy,  and  youth,  the  first 
thirty  years,  in  the  single  sentence,  **  The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.*' 

Is  this  the  manner  of  men  T  Never  had  there  been  such  a 
morning,  in  which  the  child  opened  into  the  youth,  and  the 
youth  into  the  man,  a  pure  and  perfect  whole ;  so  like  us  in  all 
outward  conditions,  so  unlike  us  in  that  inner  and  higher  life, 
which,  with  God,  is  Life  in  its  highest  sense.  How  could  the 
four  Evangelists  write  four  different  narratives,  and  be  silent  as 
to  those  thirty  years  t  Did  they  form  no  part  of  our  Saviour's 
work  as  our  great  Substitute  or  great  Example  ?  Had  they  no 
bearing  on  our  salvation,  except  as  introductory  to  the  crowning 
events  of  His  life?  Was  all  pertaining  to  our  salvation  enclosed 
in  the  three  last  years  of  His  life?  Why,  then,  this  veil  so 
closely  drawn  over  the  opening  life,  and  our  attention  fixed  only 
on  its  closing  years  and  scenes? 

Time  alone  has  interpreted  this  silence,  and  our  own  times 
are  still  interpreting  it.  W  hat,  for  ages,  has  been,  what  is  now, 
the  favourite  ima^  and  object  of  devotion  in  the  greater  part  of 
Christendom  ?  Is  it  not  the  infant  Jesus  ?  In  churches,  closets, 
couches,  throughout  Koman  Catholic  Europe,  may  be  seen  the 

iuctures  of  that  infancy,  respecting  which  the  disciple  that  Jesus 
oved  is  silent.  It  is  true,  in  spite  of  this  silence,  men  put 
Siestions  and  made  answer  to  tnemselves,  until  the  worship  of 
e  Child  prevailed  over  the  worship  of  the  God-Man.  If,  in- 
stead of  the  one  incident  of  Luke  and  this  silence  of  all  the  rest, 
John  had  told  all  he  could  have  gathered  firom  the  lips  of  Mary, 
how  much  earlier  might  this  worship  have  shown  itself — how 
much  more  strongly  taken  root  in  the  conscience  as  well  as 
imaginations  of  christians  I  How  many  legends  and  super- 
stitions, still  more  puerile  than  those  of  mediaeval  Christianity, 
might  have  been  added  to  the  narrative  of  John,  and  fastened 
themselves  on  the  churches,  sheltered  under  the  idea  of  honour- 
ing the  Infancy  I  It  is  true  this  silence  did  not  turn  men  from 
their  purpose ;  yet,  in  withholding  all  Scripture  helps  and  stimu- 
lants, who  shall  tell  how  many  thoughtful  minds,  in  the  past, 
have  been  withheld?  Christians,  in  general,  were  not,  but 
individual  Christians  doubtless  were,  as  they  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  found  nothing  recorded  but  the  wonderful  fact, 
and  felt  the  tendencies  of  their  heart  and  of  their  times  rebuked. 
But  is  not  our  Saviour  to  be  adored  as  the  Divine  Child? 
Did  not  the  wise  men  from  the  East  fall  down  and  worship  the 
Child  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  ?     Did  not  the  shepherds 
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come  at  the  call  of  the  angels  to  see  the  Child ;  and  a  Simeon 
and  Anna  take  the  Infant  in  their  arms,  blessing  God  they  had 
seen  the  day  T  Yes,  and  we  wonder  at  a  faith  so  simple-hearted, 
so  independent  of  all  the  surroundings  of  that  Infant  Saviour. 
Yet  all  wise  men  are  not  so  simple-minded,  nor  all  shepherds 
worthy  of  an  angelic  message;  nor  all  aged  persons  Simeons 
and  Annas.  To  the  great  majority  of  men,  such  a  sight  proved 
too  severe  a  trial  of  faith ;  and  to  most  Christians,  in  all  ages, 
full  details  of  that  infancy  and  youth — such  details  as  Mary^s 
recollections  could  have  supplied — ^would  have  led  to  many  super- 
stitions, filled  the  imagination  with  the  merely  human,  and 
overlaid  the  spiritual  and  Divine.  A  mote,  if  only  near  enough 
to  the  eye,  may  hide  the  sun.  The  humble  conditions  of  our 
Saviour^s  earthly  lot  hid  from  the  Jews,  nay,  often  from  the 
Twelve,  that  greatest  of  all  miracles, — Christ  Himself  Would 
not  minute  details  of  His  infancy  and  youth  have  brought  the 
human  so  near,  as  to  overshadow  instead  of  revealing  the  Christ? 
Visiting,  some  years  ago,  an  exhibition  of  statuary,  amongst  the 
thousand  models  and  statues,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  one  of 
our  Saviour.  The  artist  had  chosen  the  age  of  which  Luke 
gives  his  one  anecdote.  He  had  been  perplexed  in  fJraming  an 
ideal  where  Scripture  had  been  so  reserved,  and  his  perplexity 
had  solved  itself  in  the  figure  of  a  boy  treading  on  a  celestial 
globe, — emblematic  of  his  Divine  nature,  as  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  with  a  lap  full  of  toys,  to  express  the  boy.  He  had 
done  his  best  to  unite  his  ideal  of  the  u^od-like  with  the  child- 
like, and  had  failed,  because  the  Divine  in  that  infancy  and 
youth  was  not  manifested  through  the  attribute  of  power,  but  of 
meekness,  truth,  and  righteousness  I  He  was  not  Known  as  the 
Son  of  God  with  power,  until  His  baptism  and  public  ministry. 
See  Matthew  iii.  17.  The  Apostle  Paul  applies  the  phrase,  "  with 
power,"  emphatically  to  His  Resurrection.  Yet  the  artist  gave 
us  an  ideal,  just  such  as  we  should  have  had  from  the  four 
Evangelists,  had  they  written  fh)m  their  own  inspiration,  of 
that  infancy  and  vouth. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  men  only  broken  this  silence  in 
statues  and  paintings  of  the  Infancy.  In  answer  to  their  own 
questions,  they  forged  "  Gospels  of  the  Infancy."  The  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters  of  one  of  these  Gospels  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  men  have  broken  this  silence.  Of  chapter  UI.,  the 
contents  are — 

<'  The  wise  men  visit  Christ.  Mary  gives  them  one  of  Christ's 
swaddling-cloths.  The  wise  men  make  a  fire  and  worship  the 
swaddling-doth,  and  pat  it  into  the  fire,  where  it  remains  nncon* 
samed.*' 
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Ch.  VI. — "  A  leprous  girl  is  cured  by  the  water  in  which  He  was 
washed,  and  becomes  a  servant  to  Joseph  and  Mary." 

Ch.  IX. — "  Two  sick  children  are  cured  by  water  wherein  Christ 
was  washed.** 

Ch.  XI. — "  Bartholomew  is  restored  by  being  laid  on  Christ's  bed." 

Ch.  XICL — "  Jesus  and  other  boys,  playing  together,  make  clay 
figures  of  birds  and  beasts.  Jesus  causes  them  to  waU:,  and  also 
makes  clay  birds,  which  he  causes  to  fly,  and  eat,  and  drink.  The  chil- 
dren's parente  hearing  of  it  are  alarmed,  and  take  Jesus  for  a  sorcerer.** 

Ch.  XVU. — "  Jesus  plays  with  boys  at  hide  and  seek.  They  are 
transformed  into  kids.  He  fetches  water  for  his  mother,  breaks  the 
pitcher,  and  miraculously  gathers  the  water  in  his  mantle,  and  brings 
it  home." 

Ch.  XX. — <^  Sent  to  school  to  Zaccheus  to  learn  his  letters ;  he 
teaches  Zaccheus.  Sent  to  another  schoolmaster;  he  refuses  to  learn 
his  letters,  and  the  schooknaster  going  to  whip  him,  his  hand  withers, 
and  he  dies." 

Ch.  XXI. — ^'  Disputes  miraculously  with  the  Doctors  of  Law, 
Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Metaphysics,  and  is  worshipped  as  a  philo- 
sopher," etc.  etc 

Had  any  of  the  foox  Evangelists  given  us  such  tales,  Chris- 
tianity would  have  shared  the  fate  of  these  legends  of  Mediseval 
Europe.  Why  have  we  none  such  from  the  nshermen  that  com- 
panied  with  Christ,  and  ministered  to  Maxy's  age  ?  They  not 
only  give  us  no  early  miracles,  but  expressly  forbid  all  thought 
of  such,  bv  telling  us  that  the  miracle  of  Cana  was  ^^  the  begin- 
ning of  miracles.*'  The  author  of  the  Apocryphal  GkMpel  of  the 
InJiBuicy,  understood  so  little,  The  Christ  of  the  Evangeusts,  that, 
in  one  of  his  tales,  he  makes  our  Lord,  as  a  boy,  tiill  of  petty 
contrivances  of  revenge  on  the  slightest  provocation.  To  have 
given  us  some  idea  of  that  infancy  and  youth,  was  to  show  Him 
acting  and  speaking  as  the  Holy  Child,  as  the  thoughtful,  gentle, 
and  lovinff  youth,  doing  and  suffering  his  dutiful  part  in  every 
natural,  childlike,  and  youthlike  way.  But  this  was  far  above, 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  writer  of  this  forgery.  The  Divinity  of 
power  was  the  only  Divinity  he  understood ;  and  to  add  miracle  to 
miracle,  for  childish  wonder,  was  alone  within  his  reach;  and  with 
such  inventions,  all  the  apocryphal  historie  of  apostles  and  saints 
abound,  making  the  boundary-line  between  the  inspired  and 
i4X)ciyphal  Gospels  no  finely-shaded  line,  but  as  sharp  and  well- 
defined  as  ever  boundary  line  stood  out  against  the  dsy*^ 

How  unlike  to  all  these  is  Luke's  one  anecdote  of  Christ's 
youth !  Th^:^  we  see  our  Lord  growing  in  wisdom  as  in  stature, 

^  Some  years  a^o,  W.  Hone  published  what  he  called  ''The  Apocryphal  New 
Teitamenty  eontainmg  a  coUeetioii  of  spnrions  gospels  and  epistles,  m  order  to 
discredit  the  canonical.  The  slightest  pemsal  of  Hone*s  Apoc.  New.  Test,  will 
be  cnflleient  to  any  intelligent  person.  The  contrast  between  the  **  Paradise 
Lost  **  of  MUton  and  "^  Hndibras,"  is  not  greater  than  between  the  Gospel  of 
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bnt  still  only  as  a  learner,  asking  as  well  as  answering  questions. 
Nothing  is  unnatural.     He  appears  as  a  youth,  and  acts  only  as 
one  more  thoughtful  than  other  youths.     He  returns,  after  that 
incident,  with  his  parents  to  Nazareth,  and  is  "  subject  to  them.'* 
For  eighteen  years  more  he  dwells  with  them,  and  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  cottage  home  grows  up  to  manhood,  finding  in  the  humblest 
lot  an  opportunity  for  fulfilling  "all  righteousness,"  until  the 
time  of  His  "  showing  unto  Israel."     In  this  silence  we  see  a 
most  kindly  adaptation  to  our  human  weakness.     As  much  of 
that  infancy  and  youth  is  told  as  we  could  bear.    We  may  think 
we  could  have  borne  more,  or  profited  by  more ;  but  the  people 
of  Nazareth,  who  got  more,  were  ofiended,  and  so  might  we. 
Are  we  not,  at  times,  half  afraid  to  speak  of  our  Lord  as  "  The 
son  of  the  carpenter,"  and  "  The  carpenter."     This  may  be  our 
littleness,  our  pride,  our  sin,  yet  so  it  is.     We  cannot  always 
bear,  even  in  tnought,  the  glory  of  His  humiliation,  though  lie 
bore  the  reality  for  thirty  long  years.     The  glory  of  His  last 
sufferings  we   can   more  easily  realise,  and  say  even  with  the 
sufferer,  as  they  approach,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified, 
and  God  is  glorified  in  Him."     But  more  difficult  by  far  is  it  to 
realise  th^glory  of  thirty  years'  sojourn  in  a  cottage  and  workshop, 
with  its  every-day  drudgeries  and  common-place  humiliations. 
Enough  for  us,  enough  for  our  consolation  ana  instruction,  is  the 
great,   broad,  wonderful   fact,  as  it  stands  revealed  in   all  its 
simplicity  and  generality,  enough  to  sustain  our  hopes  of  for- 
giveness for  all  our  infant  youthful  perversities,  enough  to  teach 
us  to  be  "  subject"  in  our  youth,  learn  obedience,  and  to  do 
our  duty,  as  He  did,  in  the  humblest  of  lots.    More  would  only 
have  filled  our  imaginations  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fully  developed 
character  and  work  of  Him  who,  as  the  perfect  Man,  is  designed 
to  be  to  us — "  the  image  of  God." 

This  instance  suggests  another  akin  to  it,  yet  one  which  has 
always  appeared  to  us  still  more  impressive — tlie  New  Testament 
Silence  as  to  the  Personal  appearance  of  Christ.  We  love  to  possess 
the  bodily  not  less  than  the  moral  features  of  our  greatest,  wisest, 
and  best  beloved.  The  Evangelists  might  have  given  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other, — a  portrait  to  which  painters  and  sculptors 
might  have  given  a  life-like  reality  How  easy  for  them  that 
knew  Him  so  well  to  have  shown  us  that  face  and  form,  as  He 
looked,  spoke,  and  lived  amongst  men.  What  memorials  they 
have  left  us  of  His  majestic  wisdom.  His  calm  self-possession, 
His  patience.  His  loving,  self-sacrificing  heart  I    Why  not  satisfy 

Jobn  and  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,*'  or  "  The  Gospel  of  Maiy."  See  also 
**  Jones  on  the  Canon**  for  ample  specimens  of  the  same  thing.  So  great  was 
the  ayiditj  for  tales  of  the  Infancy  and  Yoath,  that  forty  Gospels  have  been 
enumerated,  composed  with  a  view  to  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosity. 
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car  cariosity  as  to  his  figare,  complexion^  eyes,  features,  voice, 
and  manner  f  The  art  of  the  painter  has  derived  from  His  life 
her  noblest  subjects.  Hardly  an  incident  of  His  life  but  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  what  is  termed  "sacred  art;"  yet 
the  Evangelists  give  no  aid  towards  reproducing  Him  on  the 
canvas  or  on  the  marble ;  nor  is  this  reserve  broken  within  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Strange,  we  must  go  to  the  Old 
Testament  to  find  anything  that  approaches  to  a  notice  of  His 
personal  appearance.  The  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  of  Him  as  in 
visage  more  marred  than  any  man,  having  no  form  nor  comeli- 
ness, and  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him.^  These  are  not 
encouraging  notices  to  those  that  seek  after  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ.  On  this  very  account  some  will  not  have  them  to  be 
understood  literally,  but  onlv  as  prophetic  of  the  disappointed 
expectations  of  the  Jews.  But  in  whatever  way  we  understand 
them,  it  is  certain  no  one  can  find  in  them  anything  to  satisfy 
the  desire  of  the  early  and  Mediaeval  Church,  in  common  with  the 
heathen  world,  to  represent  the  god-like  under  the  perfection  of 
physical  beauty  and  majesty,  or  to  encourage  the  Christian  to 
use  such  helps  to  his  devotion. 

This  silence  is  contrary  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  Greek 
and  Boman  world.  Take  up  the  ancient  memoirs  of  Socrates. 
Many  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  his  disciples.  Two  have 
come  down,  those  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  themselves  gifted 
men.  Plato,  the  most  refined  of  the  Greek  sages,  the  spiritual 
man,  along  with  the  sayings  and  doings  and  conversations 
of  Socrates,  gives  all  manner  of  particulars  as  to  his  personal 
appearance,  his  bald  head,  his  flat  nose,  his  thick  lips,  and  pro- 
minent eyes,  his  round  and  robust  figure,  his  homely  dress,  and 
bare  feet, — just  such  peculiarities  of  the  outward  man  as  set  him 
before  us,  as  he  pacea  the  streets  and  highways  of  Attica  twenty- 
four  centuries  ago,  conversed  in  the  market-place  of  Athens  with 
all  comers,  and  discoursed  under  its  porticoes  with  his  youthful 
disciples. 

Take  up  a  modem  biography — such  a  one  as  Boswell's  Life  of 
Dr  Johnson — what  is  it  we  most  prize  in  that  work,  and  why  do 
we  style  Boswell  the  prince  of  biographers,  but  because  he  gives 
us  the  whole  man,  as  Johnson  looked,  and  lived,  and  moved 
about,  as  he  eat,  and  drank,  and  talked  amongst  his  cotempo- 
raries,  down  to  the  involuntary  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  his 
face,  and  the  scar  which  early  disease  had  left?  On  all  such 
matters  the  four  Evangelists  are  silent.  They  give  us  four  appa- 
rently independent  narratives,  unsurpassed  in  interest,  yet  de- 
riving no  part  of  their  interest  from  such  details.  They  give  us 
parables,  discourses,  sayings  of  far-reaching  thought,  and  un- 

^  Isaiah  lii.  14,  and  Isaiah  liii.  3. 
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earthly  purity  and  grandeur.  They  show  us  the  Christ  as  He 
lived  and  suffered  in  action,  and  place  before  us  a  mind  and 
heart  wise  above  the  wisdom,  and  loving  beyond  the  love  of  the 
children  of  men;  but  without  one  wora  of  the  outward  man  of 
Him  who  spoke  and  lived  as  never  man  did.  They  loved  and 
reverenced  Him  as  no  man  was  ever  loved  and  reverenced.  Why 
did  they  not  express  this  as  other  men  do?  They  lived  and 
wrote  only  to  make  Him  known  and  loved.  Why  did  they  not 
take  the  way  all  other  writers  take  of  transmitting  a  beloved 
memory  ?  They  could  have  told  us  all  these  things,  and  they 
tell  us  nothing.  They  could  have  given  us  a  narrative  personal 
as  Boswell's,  minute  as  the  description  of  Solomon's  temple,  to 
form  a  groundwork  for  all  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters  in  all 
time  to  come,  yet  herein  then:  four  narratives  are  a  total  blank.^ 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Evangelists  did  not  indulge,  in  the  retire- 
ment or  their  own  thoughts,  m  such  recollections  ?  Could  it  be 
that  ^^  The  Crucified"  did  not  rise  before  their  imaginations,  as 
they  had  seen  Him  sitting  at  meat,  or  hanging  on  the  cross,  or 
ascending  to  heaven  ?  To  suppose  they  dia  not,  were  to  divest 
them  of  tneir  humanity.  They  must  onen,  in  imagination,  have 
lived  over  every  scene  of  that  wonderful  past,  taxing  memory 
and  ima^nation  to  the  utmost,  until  their  absent  seemed  their 
present  Lord.  That  nothing  of  all  this  should  appear  in  their 
written  narratives,  is  unaccountable.  They  wrote  in  Greek ;  but 
the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  see  their  gods,  heroes,  and  every 
object  of  adoration,  represented  in  the  beautiful  or  majestic 
forms  of  Greek  art.  They  wrote  in  the  language  of  a  people, 
whose  artistic  power  prolonged  the  days  of  paganism,  who  were 
more  apt  than  any  otner  people  to  mistake  oeauty  for  truth — a 
mistake  which  afterwards  paganised  Christianity,  and  which  ever 
returns  in  certain  minds  with  every  revival  of  tne  fine  arts.  Yet 
to  this  mistake  the  Evangelists  are  never  tempted. 

It  is  true,  this  silence  is  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  says  nothing  of  the  bodily  presence  of  its  worthies — 
nothing  of  the  person  oS  an  Abraham,  Moses,  or  David ;  but 
this  only  gives  us  a  succession  of  thirty  instead  of  fifteen  writers^ 
extending  over  2800  jears,  all  observing  the  same  reticence  on 
subjects  of  common  mterest  to  all  their  readers.  If  we  cannot 
account  for  the  silence  of  the  fiftieen,  how  shall  we  ajccount  for 
that  of  the  thirty,  living  at  different  times  and  places?  There  is 
also  a  great  difference  as  to  the  persons  respecting  whom  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  silent.  Reserve  as  to  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  an  Abraham  or  Moses  was  much  less  diflicult ;  and 

^  So  far  u  we  can  recall,  there  is  bat  one  alliision  to  onr  Lord'a  manner  in  the 
four  QospeU,  in  John  zvii  1 :  **  These  words  spaka  Jesus,  and  lifted  np  His  eyes 
to  heaTen." 
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therefore,  bj  so  much^  less  wonderful  than  silence  as  to  the 
personal  presence  of  the  God-man;  The  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  might  very  justly  be  afraid  to  dwell  too  much  on  the 

S arsons  of  its  worthies,  lest  thej  should  tempt  to  man-worship, 
nt  no  such  fears  could  keep  back  the  recollections  of  a  John 
Inspecting  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  His  fears  were  only  lest 
men  should  not  honour  Him  enough.  Every  reason  for  the 
reserre  of  the  one  seems  a  reason  for  the  unreserve  of  the  other. 
How  difficult  for  Matthew  to  be  wholly  silent  as  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  Him  who  called  him  from  the  receipt  of  custom, 
and  for  whom  he  made  the  great  feast  in  his  house  I  How  much 
more  difficult,  when  we  know  that  Matthew  wrote  his  narrative 
when  he  believed  that  his  Master  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  Divine  Majesty  I  How  difficult  for  the  affectionate  John  to 
tell  of  the  time  when  he  first  saw  our  Lord  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  heard  the  Baptist  point  to  Him,  as  ^^  the  Lamb  of 
God,"  when  he  followed,  and  "  abode  with  Him  that  night  1" 
Six  times,  in  the  course  of  six  chapters  of  his  Gospel,  John  tells 
us  that  he  is  the  disciple  Jesus  loved,  and  on  whose  bosom  he 
leant  at  meat ;  yet  still  no  word  of  that  loved  Presence,  which 
he  was  privileged  to  be  so  near.  Two  of  his  disciples  meet  Him, 
after  His  resurrection,  on  His  way  to  Emmaus.  He  talks  with 
them  by  the  way,  and  their  hearts  bum  within  them.  He  is 
recognized,  and  vanishes  out  of  their  sight.  An  indelible  image 
of  that  meeting  must  have  fixed  itself  in  their  hearts ;  yet  there 
is  no  transcript  of  it,  no  relic  preserved ;  no,  neither  tnen,  nor 
when  recording  their  last  look  of  Him,  when  they  gazed  into 
heaven,  as  He  receded  from  their  sight,  and  blessed  them. 

Is  this  silence,  also,  to  be  explained  by  saying  that  the  four 
Gospels  are  not  histories,  nor  biographies  in  the  modem  sense, 
but  notes  and  firagmentaiy  recollections,  the  work  of  illiterate 
men,  unaccustomed  to,  and  unconscious  of,  the  interest  that 
would  belong  to  such  details  ?  Why,  the  more  we  suppose  them 
simple  and  unlearned,  the  more  singular  their  silence.  The 
narrative  of  such  should  have  been  minute  and  personal  as  those 
of  women  and  children.  If,  on  other  matters,  brief  and  frag- 
mentaiy,  here  they  should  have  abounded  in  just  such  fond  and 

Eersonal  details.  The  difficulty  requiring  to  l)e  explained  is,  that 
eing  what  they  were,  by  birth  and  upbringing,  they  should 
have  recorded  just  what  they  have  done,  neither  more  nor  less, — 
given  all  of  Him  that  is  morally  and  spiritually  great,  and  no 
more  respecting  his  humanity  uian  was  needed  to  assure  us 
that  in  all  respects  He  was  ^  one  of  us." 

There  lemaLns  the  supposition  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  had  a  strong  peculiarity  of  mind  and  character,  an 
idiosyncrasy  so  remarkable,  that  such  matters,  of  interest  to  all 
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others,  had  none  for  them.  This  hypothesis,  allowable  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  cannot  be  admitted  of  a  succession.  Un- 
likely in  one  writer,  it  becomes  infinitely  so  in  a  succession, 
where  the  temptation  to  speak  gathered  strength  with  every 
increase  of  Christian  converts,  of  curious  inquirers,  and  witn 
every  decrease  of  surviving  witnesses  of  the  lire  of  Christ — most 
of  all  when  John  wrote,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Twelve. 

If  these  suppositions  exhaust  the  attempts  to  account  for  this 
silence  on  any  human  principles,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  account  which  these  writers  themselves  give,  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  they  were  moved  thereto  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  silence  is  of  God — a  Divine  silence ;  another 
internal  evidence  of  that  Presence  which  suggested  or  controlled 
what  they  should  and  should  not  record  for  the  instruction  of 
all  ages, — an  evidence  the  more  impressive,  that  it  has  remained 
long  unnoticed,  or  been  observed  only  by  the  few,  biding  its  time, 
its  season,  and  its  service.  It  is  told  of  an  Egyptian  arcnitect  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  Pharaohs  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  the 
Nile,  that  being  ordered  to  inscribe  on  it  the  name  of  the 
monarch  in  whose  reign  and  under  whose  patronage  it  was 
reared,  he  inscribed  the  name  of  his  patron  on  the  plaster,  which 
time  soon  effaced,  but  his  own  on  the  stone  beneath,  which  time 
disclosed  as  fast  as  the  other  disappeared.  Who  that  saw  the 
architect's  name  brought  to  light,  could  doubt  that  he  had  hidden 
it  for  a  time,  only  that  it  might  reappear  another  day  1  and  who, 
as  he  observes  this  silence,  can  doubt  that  it  is  of  Divine  fore- 
thought and  intent,  that  Scripture  might  teach  us,  like  the  sun- 
dial, not  only  by  its  light  but  by  its  shadow! 

What,  then,  does  it  teach  I  Two  tendencies  man  has  shown 
in  all  ages :  The  one  to  make  a  god  of  every  new  and  striking 
object  and  appearance  in  nature, — or  Polytheism;  the  other, 
to  lose  all  thoughts  of  a  personal  God  in  creation,— or  Pan- 
theism. Both,  in  the  view  of  Scripture,  are  idolatry, — ^the  one 
being  idolatry  in  the  particulars  and  details  of  creation,  and  the 
other  in  the  sum.  Against  the  first,  the  Jewish  nation  was,  and 
still  is,  God's  standing  witness.  Against  the  second,  the  New 
Testament  has  revealed  a  personal  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  The 
Word  became  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  This  is  the  ladder 
let  down  from  heaven,  by  which  the  human  spirit  ascends  nearest 
to  God.  In  Christ,  as  Son  of  Man,  the  ineffable  brightness 
of  the  Godhead  is  shaded  and  softened  by  being  humanised) 
that  we  may  draw  near  to  the  Most  Holy,  not  only  without 
terror,  but  with  filial  confidence  and  love.  How  expressive  are 
the  New  Testament  names  of  our  Lord !  *'  The  knowledge  of 
God ;"  "The  image  of  God ;"  The  express  image ;"  "  The  bright- 
ness of  His  glory ;"  "  The  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
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Christ  f  «  The  ftdness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'*  ^  Plutarch  tells 
of  an  inscription  on  an  Egyptian  temple  :  ^^  I  am  He  that  was, 
and  is^  and  shall  be;  ana  who  is  he  that  shall  draw  aside 
my  veil  ?  "  Christ  has  drawn  aside  the  veil,  and  shown  us  the 
Father.  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father."  Yet, 
in  showing  us  all  of  the  Father  that  human  eyes  and  hearts 
can  now  receive,  it  was  needful  to  guard  the  image.*  When 
the  Jewish  Church  got  the  Shekinah,  though  nothing  more  de- 
finite than  a  bright  cloud,  it  was  yet  retired  within  the  veil  which 
only  the  High  Priest  could  draw  aside.  In  giving  us  that  highest 
image,  was  there  no  need  of  retiring  as  well  as  of  revealing  it, 
lest  his  humanity  should  overshadow  instead  of  revealing  the 
Divine  ?  Is  not  this  silence  the  veiling  of  the  Christian  Sneki- 
nah  ?  We  have  seen  how  little  of  this  image  we  are  permitted 
to  see  in  the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  Messiah.  Almost  thirty 
years  are  passed  in  silence.  In  three  only  of  his  thirty-three 
years,  is  He  openly  seen  and  known,  and  seen  best,  it  has  been 
said,  in  the  glory  of  His  receding  Majesty.  "  It  is  expedient 
that  I  go  away; "  not  only  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  come  in 
His  spiritual  power,  but  in  order  that  our  Lord's  bodily  pre- 
sence might  not  hinder  the  higher  objects  of  His  Divine  mission.* 
The  image  of  Christ  was  to  oe  perpetuated  for  worship,  not  on 
the  canvass  or  marble,  but  on  the  human  heart,  through  the 
written  Word ;  not  fixed  and  unchangeable,  but  a  thing  of  life, 
to  grow  with  the  growth  of  each  Chnstian,  who,  as  he  partook 
of  the  Divine  nature,  through  grace,  should  see  more  of  Christ, 
and  through  Him  enjoy  more  and  more  of  the  beatitude  of  the 
piue  in  heart, — "  for  they  shall  see  God,"  The  rise  of  a  Chris- 
tianity of  the  senses  and  imagination  so  soon  after  the  first 
witnesses  were  in  their  graves, — its  revival  from  time  to  time 
to  our  day, — show  us  historically  the  meaning  of  this  veiling 
of  the  Christian  Shekinah. 

In  heathen  countries,  the  gods  were  carried  about  in  rings, 
amulets,  and  miniatures,  that  they  might  kiss  and  worship  them, 
and  they  disdainfully  asked  the  Chnstians  to  show  them  their 
gods.  A  religion  without  a  visible  God,  altar,  and  sacrifice, 
with  nothing  but  the  memory  of  His  sayings,  sufierings,  and 
doings  to  read  and  muse   on,  they  did  not  understand ;  and  to 

>  Ephes.  iii.  19  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4-6 ;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  Col.  ii.  9. 

'  Cnrist,  after  His  resurrection,  refuses  bodily  worship  from  Mary.  '*  Touch- 
Me  not,"  when  she  was  about  to  throw  herself  at  His  feet, — John  xx.  17  ;  also 
in  Luke  xi.  27,  2S,  when  He  pronounces  more  blessed  those  that  hear  and  obey, 
than  those  that  see  the  Word  made  flesh ;  yea,  more  blessed  than  the  mother 
that  bore  Him :  a  strange  thought  to  the  worshippers  of  Mary. 

*  Alford,  in  his  note  on  John  iv.  24,  says  well,  "  That  the  Word  became  one 
flesh  with  us,  that  we  might  become  one  in  spirit  with  Him.'*  This  would  have 
been  defeated  by  too  full  details  of  His  humanity,  or  by  making  any  other  use 
of  that  humanity,  than  to  raise  and  refine  our  spiritual  ideal  of  uod. 
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the  worship  of  Christ  by  a  visible  image  and  sacrifice,  Heathen^ 
ism  at  length  dragged  down  Christians.  Yet,  as  if  awed  by  this 
silence  of  the  New  Testament,  no  writer,  for  many  centuries, 
attempted  even  to  invent  a  description  of  Christ's  person. 
Clemens,  Barnabas,  and  Ignatius — called,  from  their  nearness  to 
apostolic  times,  "  The  Apostolic  Fathers" — say  nothing  of  the 
bodily  presence  of  our  Lord.^  Either  the  Church  was  still  too 
spiritual  to  desire  it,  or  its  leaders  were  too  honest  to  invent 
what  the  first  followers  of  Christ  had  withheld.  So  late  as  the 
fifth  century*,  Augustine  says  ^Hhat  the  real  features  of  the 
Virgin,  as  of  our  Cord,  were  unknown.' 

When  the  Fathers  break  this  silence,  it  is  only,  says  Milman, 
to  dispute  and  difier  from  each  other, — one  party  taking  literally 
the  words  of  Isaiah,  "Without  form  and  comeliness;  another 
as  confident  that  the  Divinity  shone  through  His  Humanity, 
and  endowing  Him  with  a  celestidgrace  and  corporeal  beauty, 
bearing  about  a  celestial  halo  on  I&  head.'  Still  no  Church 
historian  of  the  first  four  centuries  ventures  a  description  of  His 
personal  appearance,  leaving  it  to  Nicephorus,  a  mere  compiler 
of  history,  and  that  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  to  give  us 
a  personal  portrait,  the  only  one  which  the  learned  Calmet, 
anxious  for  the  credit  of  his  Church,  knows  of,  to  justify  its 
manv  consecrated  and  miracle-working  paintings  of  our  Lord. 
As  Christians  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  !New  Testament, 
they  grew  impatient  of  this  silence,  and  made  answer  to  them- 
selves, pleased  with  the  Christ  of  their  own  imagination,  or  of  the 
favourite  image  of  their  day  or  their  locality.  It  is  said  of  a  dis- 
tinguished sculptor  of  our  times,  Thorswalden,  that  a  fiiend  one 
day  seeing  him  dejected^  and  inquiring  the  cause,  was  answered, 
"  My  genius  is  decaying  I"  "  What  do  you  mean  1"  said  his 
friend.  "  Here,"  said  the  sculptor,  "  is  my  statue  of  Christ.  It 
is  the  first  of  my  works  with  which  I  ever  felt  satisfied.  Until 
now  my  idea  has  always  been  beyond  what  I  could  execute.  It 
is  no  longer  so.  I  shall  never  have  a  ^at  idea  again."  When 
the  churches  became  satisfied  with  their  portraits  and  statues  of 
Christ,  the  genius  of  Christianity  had  declined.  How  unlike 
the  ever-expanding  ideal  of  the  inspired  writers  I 

We  feel  that  we  have  only  broken  ground  in  a  large  field,  in 
which  may  lie  untold  treasures.  At  another  time  we  may  renew 
the  search  for  "  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field."     But  no  one  man 

*  See  Milman's  Earlj  Latin  Christianitj,  vol.  iii.  516. 

*  Aug.  De  Trinitate,  ch.  8. 

'  See  Milman's  Earlj  Christianity  for  details  respecting  this  controrersj.  It 
is  instructive  to  observe  that  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertnllian,  and  all  the  earlier 
Fathers,  take  the  literal  view  of  Isaiah.  Origen,  Jerome,  Chiysostom,  Ambrose, 
and  Augustine,  and  all  the  later  Fathers,  farthest  removed  from  apostolic  feel- 
ings and  traditioni,  took  the  view  that  at  length  prevailed  and  was  realised  in 
medisBval  art. 
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nor  age  can  read  out  this  Silence.  It  has  somewhat  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  all  men  and  all  ages.  As  an  argament  of  the 
Divine  in  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  ever  calling 
up  before  us  the  idea  of  amazing  circumspection.  Not  that  of 
man,  who  sees  only  a  little  way  on  all  sides  of  him,  but  of  Him 
whose  circle  is  eternity,  and  whose  eye  surveys  at  once  the  in- 
finitely great  and  little,  who  says  nothing  and  does  nothing 
without  a  full  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  thing  said  or  done  in 
itself,  but  of  all  its  relations  to  all  time  and  all  oeing,  of  all  sur- 
roundings and  all  their  issues.  As  an  instruction,  this  finger  on 
the  lip  has  been  ill  understood  at  the  right  time,  because  men 
seldom  take  warning  beforehand  against  evils  on  which  their 
hearts  are  strongly  set.  There  is  nardly  an  instance  of  this 
silence  that  may  not  still  proye  offensive  to  some  one  or  other 
of  the  many  phases  of  the  relimous  character  in  our  day,  to  the 
zealous  observer  of  religious  festivals,  to  the  lover  of  church 
legends,  to  the  devoted  ritualist,  the  frequenter  of  holy  places, 
the  too  ardent  admirer  of  logical  systems,  the  eager  stickler  for 
ecclesiastical  order,  etc.,  etc., — all  tnat  seek  in  Scripture  that  for 
which  man  was  sufficient  in  himself,  or  which  it  was  not  to  the 
purpose  of  a  spiritual  revelation  to  impart.  To  avoid  all  offence. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  hold  back  not  one  or  two  instances  of  this 
silence, -but  one  ana  all,  and  be  wholly  silent  as  to  the  silence  of 
Scripture.  It  is  told  of  Raphael,  that,  intent  on  teaching  a  lesson 
to  his  critics,  he  adopted  by  turns  their  successive  suggestions  as 
to  one  of  his  paintings,  inserting  them  in  water  colours  over  his 
own  in  oil.  When  wey  had  e^austed  their  critical  spirit,  and 
he  had  complied  with  each  suggestion  in  turn,  he  called  them 
together  to  see  the  effect  of  the  whole,  when,  with  one  accord, 
they  besought  him  to  restore  the  original.  A  fiill  search  for,  and 
discovery  of,  all  ^'  this  treasure  hid  in  the  field  of  Scripture," 
would,  we  fear,  be  only,  in  its  practical  application,  a  succession 
of  offences.  Yet  some  compensation  there  would  be  in  the 
readiness  of  each  party  and  each  individual  to  understand  the 
finger  on  the  lip  designed  for  his  neighbour ;  and  the  offended 
feeUngs  might  change  into  the  reverential,  on  perceiving  that 
Scripture,  in  its  silence,  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  sects,  but 
everywhere  shows,  in  its  silence,  a  wonderfiil  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  insight  into  man  and  his  ways.  One  uiing  all  may 
feel  bova  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament,  that  God  has  given 
to  Christians  and  Churches  a  larger  charter  of  fireedom  than  in 
our  local  and  ecclesiastical  differences  we  imagined — a  charter 
meet  for  that  Gospel  Church  which,  like  the  common  sun,  air, 
and  water,  is  designed  to  exist  in  all  regions,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  people  of  all  languages,  customs,  and  climates  under  heaven, 
— ^for  the  Kosmos. 
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Art.  V. — Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Government^  and  of 
its  Systematic  Persecutions  of  Protestants.  By  Alfred 
MiCHiELS.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1859.    Pp.  421. 

M.  MiGNET,  in  one  of  his  historical  essays,  has  traced,  step  by 
step,  the  progress  of  the  French  monarchy  during  the  time  of 
the  kings  of  tne  third  race.  At  the  commencement  of  that  era, 
the  monarchy,  properly  so  called,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  duchy 
of  France,  and  was  flanked  on  every  side  by  duchies  and 
counties  equal  in  extent  and  in  power  to  that  monarchy  to  which 
they  owed  a  feudal  subjection  little  more  than  nominal.  One  by 
one  these  rival  powers  are  either  conauered  or  more  peacefully 
absorbed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  midale  ages,  France,  though 
still  with  limits  considerably  short  of  her  present  ones,  has  taken 
her  place  as  one  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe.  In  existing 
France,  the  marks  of  former  territorial  division  are,  indeed,  far 
from  wholly  lost.  The  Alsatian  still  retains  his  German  speech, 
largely,  too,  his  Lutheran  faith,  and  deems  himself  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Frenchman  as  the  native  of  Canada  does  from 
the  American.  The  Breton  still,  in  dialect,  in  the  names  of 
people  and  of  places,  and  in  character  and  feeling,  keeps  up  the 
remembrance  of  his  Celtic  descent,  and  his  once  independent 
position.  In  the  local  colourings  which  afford  so  rich  a  harvest 
to  the  writers  of  fiction,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  no  district  of 
France  affords  a  wider  scope  than  ^retagne;  and  of  this,  such 
gifted  sons  of  hers  as  Chateaubriand,  Souvestre,  and  Brizieux, 
have  taken  full  advantage. 

But  if  in  France  the  traveller  or  the  student  is  reminded  of 
the  provincialities  that  have  melted  into  the  present  centralized 
empire,  it  is  only  in  a  peaceful  form  that  these  surviving  in- 
fluences of  the  past  are  presented.  It  is  different  in  the  rival 
empire  of  Austria.  It  is,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  France,  a 
conglomeration  of  once  separated  states.  But  while  in  France, 
the  provinces,  if  ever  convulsed  by  civil  war,  have  been  so  from 

feneral  religious  or  political  causes,  in  the  case  of  Austria  it 
as  been  from  local  grievances  and  injuries,  despotically  inflicted 
and  gallantly  resented,  that  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
has  arisen.  In  our  own  day,  we  have  seen  in  the  Hungarian 
provinces  the  spirit  of  insurrection  so  powerful  and  so  sustained, 
as  to  necessitate  for  its  suppression  the  armed  intervention  of  the 
Czar.  The  difference  we  have  thus  adverted  to,  has  made 
France  a  power  of  more  continuously  transcendent  influence  in 
Europe  than  Austria,  though  the  latter  be  greater  in  extent,  and 
not  inferior  in  population. 

The  work  of^M.  Michiels  is  not  a  general  histoxy  of  Austria. 
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It  does  not  seek  to  supersede  the  work  of  Coxe,  still,  heavy 
thongh  it  be,  the  standard  authority  in  this  country  on  that  sub- 
ject It  is  not  even  a  complete  narrative  of  the  period  which  it 
embraces,  from  the  accession  of  the  Styrian  branch  of  the  Haps- 
bors  family  in  1619.  It  does  not  present  to  us  the  full  history 
of  the  government,  or  the  complete  delineation  of  the  people. 
While  professedly  dealing  only  with  the  Transalpine  dominions 
of  Austria,  to  some  of  these,  such  as  the  Tyrol,  there  is  no 
allusion  whatever  made.  It  is  a  narrative,  skilfully  and  on  the 
whole  accurately  given,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  court 
since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  IE.,  against  civil  liberty  and  the 
Protestant  faith.  The  author  makes  no  professions  of  imparti- 
ality. He  writes  with  the  natural  bitterness  of  a  political  exile. 
He  might  have  taken  for  his  motto  the  expressions  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre  in  one  of  his  recently  published  letters,  "  I  keep  all  my 
hatred  for  Austria.  That  house  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  human 
race.  I  detest  it  cordially."  A  calmer  style  would,  however, 
have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  proper  dignity  of  history, 
and  would  have  commended  the  volume  to  more  general  accept- 
ance. It  is  not  strength,  but  weakness  of  style ;  not  taste,  but 
tastelessness  of  expression,  to  accumulate  in  the  compass  of  half 
a  page  such  phrases  as — "  Ferdinand  II.,  the  Tiberius  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  crowned  inquisitor,  the  implacable  devotee."  M. 
Michiels,  in  his  preface,  censures  the  style  of  Baron  Hormayer  as 
'^  capricious,  wild,  and  tortuous."  Truth  compels  us  to  say  that 
we  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  so  annoying  by  the  affectation 
and  strangeness  of  its  style  as  that  of  M.  Michiels.  Thus  we 
have  '*  bestiality"  used  in  the  sense  of  brutality.  We  read  of 
a  "  country  being  inflicted  with  a  curse,"  "  disgusted  of  fight- 
ing," "  the  gloom  of  the  schokstica,"  '^  expose  the  maxims  of 
the  society*  (meaning  expound)^  "provmces  swamped  by 
soldiers."  The  weapon  which,  in  histoncal  writing  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  conversation,  is  usually  called  a  sword,  is  with  M. 
Michiels  a  ^^  glaive."  His  figures  are  numerous,  and  oflen  might 
be  better  spared.  Thus  we  read — "  stolid  as  the  countenance  of 
a  statue,"  as  if  any  statue  worth  the  looking  at  were  not  the 
very  opposite  of  "  stolid"  in  expression.  M.  Michiels  is  fond  of 
calUng  the  Jesuits  ^^  the  Spanish  order ;"  but,  not  to  speak  of 
minor  fraternities,  were  not  the  Dominicans  quite  as  Spanish  in 
their  origin  as  the  followers  of  Loyola  f  Worse  by  far  than  any 
merely  literary  faults  are  his  contrast  of  "the  terrible  God  of 
Moses,"  with  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  sneer  at  "  the  im- 
proper interlude  of  Boaz  and  Ruth."  One  passage  of  the  book, 
It  is  stated  (p.  366),  has  been  omitted,  as  "too  realistic  for  English 
readers."  We  regret  that  the  eminent  publishers  did  not  strike 
oat  such  irreverent  phraseology  as  we  have  quoted,  and  subject 
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the  whole  volume  to  the  revision,  so  far  as  the  style  is  concerned, 
of  some  thoroughly  competent  person.  Bat  with  all  its  faults, 
the  work  of  M.  Michiels  is  eminently  interesting.  If  it  is  more 
fragmentary  than  it  need  have  been ;  if  repetitions  not  onfre- 
quently  occur ;  if  episodes,  such  as  the  account  of  the  personal 
habits  of  Wallenstein  and  Kaunitz,  are  somewhat  too  prolonged ; 
if  that  proportion,  which  is  so  principal  an  element  in  all  good 
historiei;  £d  is  'so  very  impSrtant'when,  as  in  the  prS 
instance,  the  events  of  centunes  are  given  in  a  single  volume,  is 
by  no  means  careftilly  preserved, — me  work  of  an  exile  is  not 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  rigorous  criticism  as  the  production 
of  a  literary  man  enjoying  aU  the  ease  and  advantages  of  ikther^ 
land.  For  the  general  reader  the  book  is  intended,  and  it 
is  adapted  to  be  at  once  informing  and  interesting  to  that  class. 

Ranke  has  dwelt  upon  the  Romanist  reaction  after  the  Re- 
formation, as  powerfully  influencing  the  literature  and  art  of 
Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  its  influ* 
ence  is  still  more  evident  in  the  literature  ot  Spain.  The  re* 
presentatives  of  that  nation  at  the  Council  of  Trent  were  so 
perseveringly  in  favour  of  episcopal  residence,  and  other  mere 
disciplinary  reforms,  or  rather  returns  to  earlier  usage,  that  the 
Curialist  party  were  accustomed  to  say  they  were  more  trouble- 
some than  the  heretics.  But  nowhere  was  there  less  disposition  to 
depart  from  Romanist  doctrine.  A  few  enlightened  persons 
embraced  more  or  less  fully  reformed  views,  ana  became  victims 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  nation  remained  not  only  Popish,  but 
intensely  so.  An  attto^dorfe  was  as  great  an  enjoyment  to  the 
mob  as  a  bull-fight.  The  golden  period  of  Spanish  literature 
commences  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  only 
do  we  find  in  the  theological  literature  of  that  period,  especially 
the  mystical  section  of  it,  how  thoroughly  a  revised  Romanism 
was  the  expression  of  popular  sentiment,  as  is  manifest  in  the 
works  of  Luis  de  Leon  and  Luis  de  Granada,  Juan  de  Avila, 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  St  Theresa ;  but  the  whole  of  Spanish 
literature,  in  its  gravest  and  in  its  lightest  sections,  during  the 
century  of  its  chief  distinction,  from  Cervantes  to  Calderon, 
from  Mendoza  to  De  Solis,  is  thoroughlv  pervaded  by  the 
evidence  of  a  triumphant,  and  not  merely  governmentel  or 
sacerdotal,  but  national  Romanism.  Of  distinctive  Catholicism 
there  is  far  more  in  Cervantes  than  there  is  of  distinctive  Pro- 
testantism in  Shakspere.  The  latest  pages  of  the  last  work  of 
the  greatest  of  Spanish  authors,  written  only  a  week  or  two 
before  his  death,  wind  up  the  story  with  a  pilgrimage  of  faith  to 
Rome.  Even  in  that  peculiar  production  of  Spanish  humour, 
the  Picareaco  novel,  we  find  the  national  religion  powerfully 
prominent.    There,  as  in  other  sections  of  Spanish  literature, 
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the  heretic  is  aniformly  repreaanted  as  the  worst  of  beings,  and  de- 
YOtion  to  the  Pope  and  the  Church  as  an  influence  for  good,  from 
which  none  but  the  vilest  ever  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves. 

Such  was  the  form  which  the  Bomanist  reaction  assumed  in  a 
country  where  the  sway  of  the  Holy  See  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  ever  been  seriously  disputed.  But  matters  were  quite 
different  in  Germany.  AK>st  of  the  north  of  that  countnr  had 
been  torn  from  Home,  and  her  hold  on  the  south  seemed  by  no 
means  firm.  The  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  house  ruled, 
in  its  southern  dominions,  over  a  people  who  looked  with  abhor- 
rence on  the  few  Protestant  victims  whom  the  Inquisition  mar- 
tyred. The  suppression  of  Protestantism  there  made  no  drain 
00  the  royal  treasury,  involved  no  anxious  negotiation,  required 
not  the  enlistment  of  a  single  additional  soloier.  For  invaded 
civil  rights,  blood  had  freely  flowed  in  Spain,  and  was  freely  to 
flow  again.  Arragon  and  Castile  had  risen  against  Charles  V., 
Catalonia  stood  up  boldly  against  Philip  lY* ;  out  Protestantism 
led  no  forces  into  the  field.  The  few  peacefrd  votaries  fell  un- 
resisting victims  to 

"'  The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  pxieai." 

At  Vienna,  if  the  swav  of  Bome  was  to  be  maintained,  a  far 
more  difficult  game  had  to  be  played  than  at  Madrid.  The 
policy  of  the  Austrian  Government  was  characterised  by  three 
different  principles  in  succession — regaining  by  concession, 
tdecation,  and  suppression.  The  first  was  that  adopted  by 
Ferdinand  I.  In  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  he 
urged  upon  the  Council  of  Trent  the  importance  of  granting 
the  laity  the  use  of  the  cup^  and  of  allowing  the  clergy  to  marry. 
After  an  efforts  to  influence  the  Council  had  failed,  and  that 
body  had  separated  without  even  properly  discussing  such  reforms, 
Feidinand  did  not  despair.  One  of  his  latest  acts,  as  we  learn 
from  Father  Paul,^  was  to  write  to  Pius  lY.  urging  the  exceed- 
ing desirableness  of  these  concessions.  But  even  imperial  desires 
were  in  vain.  So  fer  from  the  Soman  Curia  meaning  to  go 
beyond  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  it  was  only  occupied  in  endeavour- 
ing to  render  as  nucatoiy  as  possible  the  disciplinary  reforms 
wmch  these  Fathers  had  sanctioned. 

Many  have  supposed  that  Ferdinand's  son  and  successor, 
Maximilian  II.,  was,  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  at 
heart  a  Protestant.  At  all  events,  despairing  of  the  attainment 
of  such  concessions  as  might  restore  German  religious  unity, 
he  proved  himself  the  sincere^  if  not  always  the  sufficiently 
energetic,  fiiend  of  toleration.    But  to  set  a  sufficiently  influential 

*  Storia  del  Concil.  Trident  VIIL  88.  The  recent  Florentine  edition  of  this 
▼■Inahle  work,  weU  edited,  rafScientl^r  annotated,  and  moderately  priced,  has 
bnnig^  within  the  reach  of  eveiy  Italian  stndent  a  book  preTiouefy  scarce. 
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example  in  this  respect  to  Germany,  and  to  ensure  the  future 
peace  of  his  dominions,  there  was  needed  both  a  firmer  will  and 
a  longer  reign.  Many  must  have  sighed  to  think  how  difierent 
in  botn  respects  he  was  from  his  •cousin  Philip  II.  With  his 
death  in  1576,  the  difficulties  of  Protestantism  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  began» 

His  successor,  Rudolph  II.,  was  a  prince  not  unlike  our  James 
in.  of  Scotland.  Fond  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  was  averse 
to  the  needful  cares  of  state.  Like  his  Scottish  prototype,  his 
long  reign  closed  in  weakness,  difficulty,  and  disaster.  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Bohemia  were  abandoned  to  his  brother  Matthias. 
But  injurious  as  were  these  divisions  to  the  power  and  prestige 
of  Austria,  they  procured  an  interval  of  respite  to  the  Protes- 
tants. The  work  of  suppression  of  the  Reformation  had  begun 
in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  first  to  inaugurate  this  policy 
of  persecution  was  Duke  William  V.  of  Bavaria.  He  was  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  having  efiected 
estabUshments  at  Ingoldstadt,  Vienna,  and  Cologne,  pursued 
fi'om  those  three  centres  their  chosen  task  of  winning  back 
Germany  to  the  Pope.  The  Duke  obliged  all  who  would  not 
renounce  the  Protestant  faith  to  leave  his  dominions;  and 
Munich,  sorely  weakened  in  population,  grievously  damaged  in 
trade  by  the  expulsion  of  her  most  industrious  citizens,  was  com- 
plimented by  the  Jesuits  with  the  title  of  the  German  Rome. 
n  illiam  himself  received  from  them  the  title  of  a  second  Theo* 
dosius,  thus  forestalling  the  flattery  which,  for  similar  wickedness 
on  a  large  scale,  was  given  by  Bossuet  to  Louis  XIV.  The 
example  of  Bavaria  was  eagerly  followed  by  the  Prince-Bishops 
of  Northern  and  Southern  Germany. 

William  of  Bavaria  was  maternal  uncle  to  Ferdinand,  ruler 
of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola.  Brought  up  under  his  uncle's 
guardianship,  and  under  Jesuit  tuition,  that  prince  became 
thoroughly  devoted  to  Rome.  In  his  hereditary  states  he  re- 
solved to  suppress  Protestantism,  after  the  model  which,  in  his 
guardian's  dominions,  he  had  seen  only  too  successful.  In  1596 
ne  was  the  only  person  who,  at  Giatz,  communicated  at  Easter 
in  the  Romish  form.  Next  year  he  went  in  pilgrimage,  first 
to  Loretto,  and  thence  to  Riome ;  and  having  derived  all  the 
inspiration  of  devoteeism  which  the  sight  of  Mary's  house  and 
Peter^s  chair  was  likely  to  impart,  he  returned  home,  determined 
to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  benediction  which  Clement  VHI. 
had  bestowed  upon  him. 

With  Ferdinand,  as  we  remarked  above,  the  work  of  M. 
Michiels  opens.  It  is  a  somewhat  grave  omission,  that  he  repre- 
sents the  (Jounter-Reformation  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  work  of 
force.    The  governmental  and  the  military  parts  of  the  scheme 
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are  dwelt  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  edicts  of  princes, 
the  movements  of  troops,  were,  however,  only  one  side  of  the 
plan  of  Rome.  The  means  by  which  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion had  been  promoted  were,  as  far  as  the  principles  of  Rome 
allowed,  turned  against  the  Reformation.  Preachmg  and  edu- 
cation had  been  mighty  instruments  with  both  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Calvinists ;  against  either  branch  of  Protestantism,  edu- 
cation and  preaching  were  assiduously  employed.  In  rivalry  to 
Luther,  the  Jesuit  reter  Canisius  wrote  his  Larger  and  Smaller 
Catechisms,  and  these  ever  after  formed  the  favourite  manuals 
in  Romish  schools.  Canisius  found  able  successors,  especially 
among  the  Jesuits.  The  pages  of  M.  Michiels  would  have  been 
more  informing,  his  picture  of  the  Counter-Reformation  would 
have  been  more  complete,  had  he  given  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  such  indefatigable  emissaries  of  Rome  as  George  Scherer  and 
Wenceslas  Pillar. 

We  pass  over*  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation  (by  means 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned  as  having  been  employed  in 
Bavaria)  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Ferdinand.  Attempts  of  a 
similar  kind,  though  with  less  system  and  with  intervals  of  quiet, 
had  been  made  by  lludolph.  During  the  brief  reign  of  Matthias 
(1612-1619),  the  Protestants  of  the  Austrian  states  were  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  the  succession  of  Ferdinand  to  his 
childless  cousin.  Bohemia  oiFered  her  crown  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  V.  (whom  M.  Michiels  calls  Count  Palatine). 
This  distinction  he  owed  to  his  father  having  been  the  head  of 
the  Evangelical  Union,  and  to  his  connection,  by  marriage,  with 
the  English  crown,  more  than  to  any  merits  of  his  own.  A  more 
unfortunate  choice  could  not  have  been  made.  Bohemia  needed 
for  her  ruler  a  far-seeing  statesman  and  an  experienced  general. 
She  close  a  prince,  weak,  vain,  and  unwarlike  as  his  father-in- 
law  James  L  We  can  hardly  even  pay  him  the  left-handed 
compliment  which  CoUetta  pays  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  that, 
though  a  bad  new  king,  he  might  have  made  a  good  old  one. 
The  single  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  placed  Bohemia  at 
the  feet  of  Ferdinand.  The  country  of  Zisca  and  the  Procops 
was  found  incapable  of  striking  another  blow  for  independence. 
Li  the  language  of  Pelzel,  "The  records  of  history  scarcely 
furnish  an  example  of  such  a  change  as  Bohemia  underwent 
during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  11.  Till  this  fatal  period  the 
Bohemians  were  daring,  undaunted,  enterprising,  ambitious  of 
&me;  now  they  have  lost  their  courage,  their  national  pride, 
their  enterprising  spirit.  Their  courage  lay  buried  on  the 
White  Mountain." 

M.  Michiels  thus  describes  the  executions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished insurgents : — 
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"  Several  squadrons  of  Halars  occupied  the  square  and  the  en  - 
trances  of  the  adjoining  streets,  while  a  triple  row  of  chasseurs  and 
arquebusiers  surrounded  the  scaffold.  Strong  platoons,  accompanied 
by  artiUerj,  held  the  centre  of  the  main  streets,  and  patrols  of  cuiras- 
siers marched  about  the  city  during  the  entire  ceremony.  At  ^yq 
o'clock  A.M.,  the  hoarse  sound  of  the  gun  was  again  heard.  The 
victims  embraced,  and  took  leave  of  each  other.  The  first  to  appear 
was  Count  Schlick.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge,  had  surrendered  him  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  a  man 
of  fifly-three  years  of  age,  of  majestic  figure.  As  the  sun  in  all  its 
splendour  had  now  risen  above  the  houses,  the  martyr  lifted  his 
hand  to  Heaven :  '  Sun  of  righteousness,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  O  Jesus ! 
deign  to  lead  me  to  eternal  light  beyond  the  shadows  of  death.'  Then 
he  walked  across  the  scaffold  several  times  with  a  calm  and  digni- 
fied air.  At  l^igth  he  knelt  down  before  the  fisital  block,  and  re- 
ceived the  death-blow,  after  which  the  executioner  cut  off  his  right 
hand,  A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth  had  been  stretched  out  beneath  the 
block,  and,  as  soon  as  the  executioner  had  finished  his  task,  some 
masked  men  wrapped  up  the  Count's  remains  in  it,  and  bore  them 
away.  The  next  to  appear  on  the  blood-stained  stage  was  Wence- 
slaus  of  Budowa,  a  scholar  renowned  throughout  Europe.  He  had 
been  imperial  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He  was  seventy-four 
years  of  age  when  led  before  the  judge  and  condemned.  Pardon  was 
offered  him,  but  he  smiled  contemptuously.  ^  You  have  thirsted  for 
my  blood  so  many  years,'  he  replied,  '  that  I  would  not  prevent  you 
from  satisfying  your  thirst ;  I  would  rather  die  than  see  my  country 
die.'  •  .  .  Whenever  one  of  the  martyrs  strove  to  address  Uie 
people,  a  roll  of  the  drums  or  a  peal  of  the  trumpets  drowned  his 
voice.  The  executioner  tore  out  the  tongues  of  some  of  the  victims 
prior  to  striking  the  [&tal]  blow ;  among  these,  the  most  &mou8  of 
all  the  culprits^  John  of  Jassen,  whom  anatomists  regard  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  their  science.  All  Europe  respected  this  friend  of 
Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe,  who  was  chosen  as  physician  by  the 
Emperors  Rudolph  and  Matthias.  After  the  death  of  all  the  victimsv 
his  body  was  carried  beneath  the  gibbet  (scaffold),  cut  into  four  parts, 
and  the  bleeding  limbs  were  exposed  on  posts." — Pp.  21-26. 

The  measure  thus  dealt  out  by  the  Government  to  the  chie&  of 
the  insorrection  was  copied  by  the  Romish  renegade  nobles  on 
their  domains.  When  life  was  not  taken,  shocking  indignities 
were  used  to  compel  their  vassals  to  abjure.  The  villagers,  their 
wives  and  children,  were  driven  to  mass  by  letting  loose  oull-dogs 
on  them,  or  catting  them  with  huntsmm's  whim.  Many  of  the 
apostate  lords,  such  as  Mittrowsky,  William  Klenau,  Slawata, 
and  MartinitZy  imprisoned  and  tortured  their  vassalsy  thrashing 
them  with  sticks  or  the  flat  of  their  sabres,  in  order  to  make  them 
kneel  before  the  Holy  Sacrament.  They  forced  their  moulihs 
open  vrith  the  batt  of  their  fusils,  or  with  iron  wedges,  in  order 
to  thrust  in  the  host,  and  make  them  communicate  in  only  one 
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element.  The  Protestant  ministers  who  did  not  flj^  were  the 
victims  of  the  soldieiy.  Some  men  entered  the  house  of  the 
curate  of  Bistritz,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  whom  illness  con* 
fined  to  his  bed ;  th^  plundered  the  house,  and  then  shot  him 
as  he  lay.  Paul  Moller  was  killed  by  a  bullet  while  in  the 
pulpit,  and  Capito  was  poniarded  and  cut  open  in  his  house, 
oome  of  the  ecclesiastics  died  a  slower  and  more  fearful  death  : 
the  mercenaries  piled  up  their  books  and  MSS.,  suspended  them 
over  the  mass,  and  then  fired  it.  With  others,  they  first  cut  oif 
the  right  hand,  then  the  head ;  some,  like  Matthias  Ulisky,  were 
cut  into  four  pieces.  John  Bn£9er  was  fastened  to  a  tree,  and 
served  for  a  target. — ^Pp.  38,  89. 

The  sufierings  of  the  Bohemian  Protestants  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Dr  Pescheck,  the  author  of  ^'  The  Counter-Reformation 
in  Bohemia:" — ^^  Taking  away  of  churches,  exile  of  the  ministers, 
forcing  upon  the  people  ignorant  priests,  intrusive  visits  of 
Jesuits,  removal  ana  burning  of  Bibles  and  books  of  edification, 
forcible  abstraction  of  children  to  bring  them  up  in  the  convents 
as  Catholics,  forbidding  of  Protestant  marriages,  interment  else-^ 
where  than  in  the  churchyards,  fines  for  non-attendance  at  mass, 
imprisonment  in  dark  dungeons  and  choke-itill  cellars,  for  long 
periods^  and  with  irons  that  wounded  the  parts  to  which  they  were 
applied,  cudgellings  and  floggings,  applying  of  lighted  candles 
to  different  parts  of  the  body,  tying  of  women  so  that  they  could 
not  reach  their  infants  while  nursing!"  Hardly  one  of  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  the  French  Protestants  sixty  years  afterwards, 
could  boast  even  the  poor  merit  of  originality. 

The  best  of  the  Bohemian  people  were  expatriated,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  paralysed,  its  language  proscribed  as  rebel 
and  heretical.  But  Bohemia  gained  (though  M.  Michiels  has 
omitted  to  inform  his  readers) — what  more  than  made  up  for  such 
small  things  as  impaired  trade  and  diminished  population — a  new 
saint  I  I&tory  and  legend  are  hopelessly  at  variance  about  the 
life  and  death  of  St  John  NepomuK.  According  to  the  former, 
after  beings  previously  torturea,  he  was  thrown  firom  the  Moldon 
bridge  of  Prague  into  the  water,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Wen- 
ceslaus,  in  1393.  He  remained  obscure  till  the  Jesuit  reconquest 
of  Bohemia.  It  then  occurred  to  some  ingenious  Jesuit  that  the 
name  of  St  John  Nepomuk  might  be  played  off  with  effect 
against  that  of  Huss.  Any  remaming  figures  of  the  latter  were 
(as  they  had  good  precedents  at  Rome  for  doing)  changed  by 
an  alteration  of  designation  into  figures  of  Nepomuk,  which  was 
the  more  easily  done,  as  ungrateful  contemporaries  had  omitted 
to  preserve  his  likeness  I  No  previous  miracles  are  recorded,  but 
as  Nepomuk  had  now  again  got  his  head  above  water,  he  vigor- 
ously set  to  work.    Bevered  as  the  patron-saint  of  Bomanized 
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Bohemia  (though  not  canonized  till  1729)9  wonders  of  all  kinds 
became  rife.  No  other  saint  had  so  many  images  or  altars. 
Legend  told  how,  having  become  the  confessor  of  Joanna,  wife 
of  WenceslauSy  he  perseveringly  refnsed  to  betray  the  sacerdotal 
secrets  thus  gaineo,  and^  prophetically  conscious  of  the  future, 
predicted  the  evils  which  his  native  land  was  to  entail  upon  itself 
by  hearkening,  first  to  Huss,  and  then  to  Luther  I  Wenceslaus 
put  him  to  death  for  the  reason  above  given,  and  the  Jesuits 
celebrated  his  memory  as  a  glorious  confessor  for — confession  ! 
The  saint  appears  now  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  element 
by  which  he  lost  his  life ;  for  whenever  the  Bohemian  Komanist 
is  suffering  from  drought,  his  crops  and  his  cattle  are  relieved  by 
an  application  to  his  countr/s  patron  I 

The  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  the  duchy  of  Austria 
was  not  effected  without  a  sanguinary,  and  for  a  short  time, 
successful  resistance.  M.  Michiels  thus  describes  the  overthrow 
of  the  insurgents : — 

<<  Maximilian  (of  Bavaria)  determined  on  putting  an  end  to  these 
defeats,  and  sent  against  the  peasants  Count  Pappenheim,  a  general  of 
extraordinary  boldness,  energy,  and  rapidity.  This  skilfal  captain 
employed  the  most  refined  tactics  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of  the  peasants. 
By  night  marches  and  long  detours,  he  joined  the  Anstrians  at  Ling, 
and  attacked  the  Dissenters  at  Efiferding,  on  the  9th  November  162G. 
The  peasants  displayed  heroic  bravery.  Singing  psalms,  invoking 
the  Lord,  and  uttering  terrific  cries,  they  rushed  on  the  horsemen, 
dragged  them  from  their  steeds,  and  struck  them  with  clubs,  spears, 
and  maces.  Ambushed  in  ravines,  clumps  of  trees,  and  hedgerows, 
behind  walls  and  houses,  other  mountaineers  kept  up  a  rolling  fire, 
which  decimated  the  papal  battalions.  These  gave  way  several  times, 
and  Pappenheim  had  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  continue  the 
fight.  He  was  wounded,  as  were  nearly  all  his  generals.  But  at 
last  destiny  declared  itself  for  the  bad  cause,  and  the  defenders  of  free 
inquiry  were  overthrown.  On  November  13th  the  imperial  army  re- 
captured Gmtinden ;  on  the  19th  and  20th  it  gained  two  more  victories. 
A  few  days  later  Pappenheim  surrounded  the  rustics,  forced  their 
entrenchments,  and  massacred  the  men  who  had  been  driven  to  extremi- 
ties by  a  pitiless  tyranny.  The  province  was  soon  in  military  occupa- 
tion."—Pp.  48,  49. 

M.  Michiels  does  not  occupy  many  pages  with  the  events  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  That  deadly  conflict  began  during 
that  shameful  parenthesis  between  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell, 
when  England's  foreign  policy  was  either  a  nullity  or  a  blunder. 
The  place  which,  earlier  or  later,  England  would  have  taken  as 

5rotector  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was  occupied  by  Sweden. 
)he  chief  interest  of  the  struggle  centres  in  the  two  years  and  a 
half  which  intervened  (June  1630 — ^Nov.  1632)  between  the 
\  arrival  of  Gustavus  on  the  scene  and  his  death.    K  the  Swedish 
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monarch  was  not  quite  so  spotless  a  character  as  old  Fuller  has 
described  him  in  the  Holy  State,  whei^  he  is  the  model  of  the 
"good  general*' — if  he  was  more  indisputably  and  eminently  a 
hero  than  a  saint — at  least  his  services  to  the  Protestant  cause 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  antagonism  to  him  the  head- 
long courage  of  Pappenheim,  the  veteran  skill  of  Tilly,  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  Walienstein  met  only  with  defeat  and  disaster. 
He  turned  back  the  tide  of  Austrian  victory.  He  constrained 
the  German  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  into  union.  A  Komanist 
historian  affirms  that  it  was  disgracefid  to  the  German  Protes- 
tants to  have  implored  the  aid  of  Gustavus.  Their  opponents 
had  at  least  set  them  the  example  of  calUng  in  foreign  help. 
When  from  her  Belgic  and  Italian  provinces  Spain  poured  m 
troops  to  reinforce  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  it  was  only 
natural  in  the  oppressed  Protestants  to  send  for  succour  across 
the  Baltic.  But  (and,  in  fairness,  M.  Michiels  should  have  ad- 
verted to  this)  had  German  Protestantism  been  true  to  Itself, 
her  need  of  Sweden  would  not  have  been  so  great.  It  was  the 
miserable  dissensions  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
that  produced  the  disasters  of  the  early  period  of  the  war.  The 
House  of  Saxony  was  true  to  only  one  part  of  the  character  of 
her  founder  Maurice.  His  selfishness  was  copied,  his  sagacity 
was  lost  sight  of.  The  coldness  and  delays  of  Brandenburgh 
were  as  notorious  as  the  selfishness  and  seeming  treacheiy  of 
Saxony.  Had  these  two  chief  Protestant  powers  done  their  duty 
from  the  first  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  potentates  did, 
Germany  might  have  arranged  in  a  campaign  or  two  her  mat- 
ters for  herself.  The  Swiss,  unaided,  had  expelled  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  from  their  soil.  William  the  Silent,  with  the  seven 
provinces  at  his  back,  had  successfully  defied  the  power  of 
Spain.  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  arrested  the  career  of  the 
Emperor  Charles.  With  greater  resources  than  any  of  these, 
the  German  Protestants  were  untrue  to  their  position.  The 
Evangelical  Union  only  embraced  a  portion  of  their  ranks,  and 
it  was  dissolved  soon  aner  the  fatal  oattle  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain. Its  antagonist,  the  Catholic  League,  achieved  far  more 
for  Popery  than  it  did  for  Protestantism. 

Nearly  a  third  of  M.  Michiels'  book,  and  we  think  the  best 
portion  of  it,  is  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  Hungary  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Austria.  This  part  of  Austrian  history  is 
comparatively  little  known,  and  M.  Michiels  has  given  an  inter- 
esting and  informing  record  of  it.  Into  Hungary  the  Reformed 
doctnne  early  penetrated.  Luther  dedicated  part  of  his  version 
of  the  Bible  to  Mary,  queen  of  Louis,  the  last  Jagellon.  In 
spite  of  bloody  edicts,  Protestantism  made  constant,  and  in  many 
places,  rapid  progress.    Hundreds  of  Hungarian  students  re- 
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celved  instraction  at  Wittemberg.  The  most  distinguished  ad- 
vocate of  the  new  doctrines  was  Matthias  Levoy,  called  the 
Hungarian  Luther.  At  the  accession  of  Kudolph  II.,  sajs 
Michiels,  '^  In  those  provinces  belonging  to  Germany,  nine  hun- 
dred parishes  were  Lutheran,  a  still  greater  number  Calvinist ; 
sixteen  governors,  nearly  all  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom,  had 
abjured  tne  old  dogmas.  The  moment  could  be  almost  predicted 
when  Hungary  would  be  Protestant." 

The  chief  workers  in  the  Counter-Reformation  were  the 
Jesuits.  They  entered  Hungary  in  1561 ;  but  during  the 
reigns  of  Maximilian  and  Rudolph  their  success  was  by  no 
means  great*  Yet  their  indefatigable  activity  awakened  general 
apprehension;  and  at  the  Diet  which  raised  Matthias  to  the 
Hungarian  throne,  the  question  of  their  expulsion  was  seriously 
mooted.  Their  continuance  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  effect  of  a  pamphlet,  published  by  one  of  their  body,  Peter 
Pazmann.  This  man  was  in  youth  a  pervert  from  Calvinism, 
and  had,  in  consideration  of  his  varied  and  ready  gifts,  been 
most  carefully  trained  for  proselytizing  work  by  the  Society. 
To  no  one  man  did  Rome,  in  connection  with  Hungary,  owe 
so  much.  That  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  work  before  us, 
is,  we  presume,  owing  to  M.  Michiels  huiiying  over  the  events 
of  the  reigns  of  Matthias  and  Ferdinand  in  Hungary.  To  faci- 
litate the  return  of  the  Hungarian  Protestants  to  Rome,  he 
wrote  in  that  language  his  "  Guide  to  Heaven,"  *^  which,"  says 
the  Romanist  Schrodl,  ^^  did  more  injury  to  their  cause  than  a 
hundred  thousand  Spanish  troops  could  have  done."  Plausible, 
eloquent,  liberal  in  money  matters,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
many  perversions.  Count  Mailath,  the  historian  of  the  Magyars, 
thus  characterizes  him : — ^^  The  man  who  refuses  to  Pazmann 
the  title  of  great,  has  either  no  sympathy  with  greatness,  or  is 
sunk  in  party  spirit.  When  he  entered  public  life  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  few  in  number,  poor,  downcast  in  spirit ;  when  he 
diec^  the  Magyar  hierarchy. was  rich,  bold,  influential,  highly 
educated.  Before  his  time  the  Protestant  theologians  were  more 
learned  than  the  Catholic ;  with  him  begins  the  learning  of  the 
Magyar  Catholic  theologians,  and  no  confession  produced  a  man 
who  could  measure  himself  with  Pazmann.  He  found  Hungary 
Protestant,  and  lefl  it  Catholic,"  In  this  there  is  a  good  measure 
of  partisan  exaggeration,  but  of  the  greatness  of  Pazmann's 
services  to  Rome  there  can  be  no  question.  He  died  a  Car- 
dinal, and  Primate  of  Hungary,  in  1637,  the  same  year  as 
Ferdinand  IL  Ten  chapters  of  his  work  are  devoted  by  M. 
Michiels  to  the  reign  of  Leopold  I. 

**  The  Jesuits,"  says  he,  ^^  had  in  him  a  prince  accordiog  to  their 
heart ;  every  morning  he  heard  three  masses,  one  after  the  other, 
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daring  which  he  remained  on  his  kuees,  and  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
once.  On  festival  days  the  triple  ceremony  was  accompanied  by 
masic.  Leopold  insisted  npon  all  the  ambassadors  being  present ;  and 
it  was  at  times  enough  to  make  them  resign  office,  so  fatiguing  did 
the  task  become :  thus,  during  Lent,  they  were  bound  to  be  present 
at  eighty  offices.  When  priests  or  monks  approached  the  Emperor, 
he  humbly  doffed  his  hat  and  gave  them  his  hand  to  kiss.  On  his 
white  and  little  gnome-like  head  weighed  a  vast  peruke.  He  was 
very  weak  in  the  legs,  and  seemed  to  be  always  tottering.  His 
stature  below  the  middle  height,  the  awkwardness  of  his  gestures, 
and  the  stiffness  of  his  manner,  did  not  produce  a  favourable  impres* 
sion.  With  his  ill-shapen  mouth,  he  had  the  temerity  to  play  the 
flute,  which  made  him  ridiculous.  A  black  but  very  thin  beard  im- 
perfectly covered  his  prodigious  chin.  The  priests  had  taught  him 
ererything,  save  the  art  of  governing ;  and  hence  a  notice  was  several 
times  found  affixed  to  the  palace  gate,  containing  the  words :  Leo- 
pold, be  an  Emperor  and  not  a  musician ;  an  Emperor  and  not  a 
Jesuit.  This  prince,  though  so  well  up  in  religion  (!),  was  not  war- 
like. During  a  reigu  of  half  a  century,  in  which  he  had  to  support 
five  great  wars  and  subdue  three  dangerous  insurrections,  he  never 
once  showed  himself  in  the  field  of  battle.  A  small  number  of  re- 
views, held  on  solemn  occasions,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  martial 
tastes.  During  the  siege  of  Yienna  by  the  infidels,  the  timid  Emperor 
escaped  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  he  could.  The  Jesuits,  however,  to 
reward  their  pupil  for  his  obedience,  sumamed  him  Leopold  the 
Great."— Pp.  106-8. 

He  had  no  proper  sense  of  national,  though  none  ever  insisted 
more  on  personal  dignity.  ^^  The  Islamites  strongly  abased  his 
concessions  and  humility.  When  Count  Leslie,  sent  as  envoy 
to  Constantinople  after  the  signature  of  peace  (in  1664),  pro- 
ceeded to  take  leave  of  his  Highness,  being  a  very  aged  man,  he 
could  not  bow  so  low  as  Mussulman  etiquette  demanded :  an 
usher  thrust  his  head  to  the  ground  with  such  violence  that  he 
received  three  wounds  in  the  forehead.  The  Imperial  Court  did 
not  complain — asked  no  satisfaction  for  this  outrage." 

The  subjugation  of  Hungary,  which  his  grandfather  had, 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  been  unable  to  effect,  was  con- 
sidered by  Leopold  bs  reserved  for  himself. 

"As  soon  as  the  alliance  with  Turkey  was  concluded.  Prince 
Lobkowitz  assembled  the  magnates,  in  Leopold's  name,  at  a  Diet 
held  at  Presburg.  He  asked  them  for  subsidies,  intended  for  the 
fresh  imperial  troops  to  be  stationed  in  the  country,  for  building  new 
forts  along  the  frontiers,  and  recommended  them  not  to  annoy,  ac- 
cording to  their  usual  fashion,  the  pashas  residing  near  their  districts. 
The  Estates  replied  by  violent  recriminations  :  the  Hungarian  charter 
forbade  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Golden  Bull  of  King  Andrew  IL,  which  ever  since  the 
year  1222  all  Hungarian  monarchs  had  sanctioned  on  their  corona- 
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tion,  granted  the  Magyars  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  whenever 
their  franchises  and  privileges  were  violated.  The  Diet  demanded  the 
removal  of  the  imperial  troops,  who  annoyed  and  plundered  the  popu- 
lation."—P.  113. 

The  Austrian  Court  reftised  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Hun- 
carians.  For  the  double  purpose  of  crushing  the  Hungarian 
liberties  and  oppressing  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  the  Goveni- 
ment  of  Vienna  found  two  apt  and  unscrupulous  instruments. 
Prince  Eusebius  of  Lobkowitz,  and  Szeleptsenyi,  the  new 
Primate.  The  Magyar  nobles  held  a  secret  meeting  at  Neu- 
sohl,  and  resolved  to  revolt  from  Austria,  and  obtain  Turkish 
aid  by  recognising  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  Mahomet  IV. 
An  Austrian  spy  contrived  to  be  present  at  the  interview, 
which  their  envoy  had  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  revealed 
the  plot  to  his  employers.  Amused  with  promises  made  by 
Lobkowitz  to  gain  time,  the  Hungarian  leaders,  unsupported 
by  Turkey,  were  speedily  crushed  after  the  Austrian  troops, 
poured  in  from  the  western  provinces,  had  time  to  arrive. 
What  resistance  there  was  proved  useless  through  its  isolated 
character.  The  chief  of  the  Magyar  nobility  were  made  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  plan  of  revolt  with  their  lives.  We  quote 
one  example. 

"  Tattenbach  did  not  perish  at  Gratz  until  December  1,  1671. 
Thirmon  had  been  irritated  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  led  to  the 
verge  of  the  abyss.  In  order  first  to  compromise  and  then  to  accuse 
him,  the  service  had  been  employed  of  a  miserable  wretch  called 
Thnrn,  a  devoted  Catholic,  or  utter  debauchee,  overburdened  with 
debts  and  harassed  by  want ;  one  of  those  men  who  have  a  conscience 
<  wide  as  hell.'  An  ex-chaplain  of  Tattenbach's,  Michael  Fevie,  at 
that  time  priest  of  Craybnrg,  served  as  his  accomplice  in  the  ignoble 
work.  The  two  scoundrels  suggested  dubious  proceedings  to  the 
Count,  induced  him  to  utter  imprudent  language,  and  then  denounced 
him.  To  render  the  mystification  complete,  Thnrn  was  at  the  outset 
imprisoned  with  his  lord,  and  they  were  examined  together.  But  the 
agent  was  speedily  released,  while  the  scaffold  was  erected  for  the 
credulous  gentleman.  The  unhappy  man  sent  off  an  express  to 
Vienna,  imploring  the  mercy  of  being  shot ;  but  Leopold  refused  this 
last  and  gloomy  favour.  The  executioner  gave  him  three  strokes 
before  his  punishment  ended.  The  monarch  deducted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  confiscated  property  of  the  victims,  with  which  he  purchased 
three  thousand  masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls.  The  sons  and 
legitimate  heirs  of  the  decapitated  magnates  were  reduced  to  misery ; 
and  to  set  the  seal  on  their  misfortunes,  they  were  ordered  to  wear  a 
red  silken  cord  round  their  necks,  imitating  the  mark  made  by  the 
axe.  Many  wives  and  daughters  of  the  first  families  languished  in 
Vienna  and  Wiener-Neustadt,  either  in  common  dungeons,  or  in  the 
oubliettes  of  the  convents." — ^Pp.  127-9. 
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On  the  6th  of  June  1671,  Leopold  issued  an  edict,  in  which 
he  annulled  the  national  charter,  proclaimed  military  occupation 
of  the  country,  placed  the  Magyar  nobles  on  a  level  with  trades* 
men  and  peasants  in  liability  to  taxation,  and  laid  heavy  imposts 
on  all  articles  of  consumption.  The  Primate  and  other  Hun- 
garian prelates  in  vain  remonstrated  against  a  decree  by  which 
they  themselves  were  involved  in  pecuniary  loss.  But  while  to 
this  part  of  the  imperial  procedure  they  took  exception,  they 
^ve  themselves  diligently  to  the  enterprise  of  persecuting  the 
jProtestants  into  submission  to  their  Church.  All  who  could 
escaped  into  the  Turkish  territories,  where  they  found  toleration. 
We  cannot  wonder  that,  as  in  the  contemporary  persecutions  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  armed  resistance  was  at  times  made. 
On  one  such  occasion,  Barsonzi,  Bishop  of  Grosswardein,  one  of 
the  most  pitiless  of  the  persecutors,  was  saved  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Protestant  minister  from  experiencing  the  fate  of 
Sharp. 

After  a  number  of  instances  of  local  oppression,  all  the  Pro- 
testant ministers,  schoolmasters,  and  precentors  were  summoned 
to  appear  at  Presburg  on  the  5th  of  May  1675.  Four  hundred 
appeared.  The  tribunal  was  presided  over  by  the  Primate. 
EiCclesiastical  and  civil  offences  were  blended  in  the  articles  of 
accusation.  On  condition  of  abandoning  the  exercise  of  their 
offices,  and  virtually  acting  as  Government  spies,  the  liberty  of 
remaining  in  their  native  land  was  offered  to  them ;  if  they  re* 
fiised  this,  a  fortnight's  time  was  allowed  them  to  remove  their 
families  and  effects  to  other  lands.  But,  in  either  case,  the  sig- 
nature of  a  document  implying  their  guilt  as  rebels  was  indis- 
pensable, A  fourth  of  their  number  yielded  in  the  one  or  the 
other  form.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  in  the  case  of 
those  who  refused.  None  were  actually  executed ;  but  not  a 
few  died  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  they  were  exposed  to, 
first  in  imprisonment  in  the  six  Hungarian  fortresses,  and  after- 
wards when  condemned  to  the  galleys.  In  February  1676  only 
twenty-eight  martyrs  remainea  at  Naples.  They  were  found 
by  De  Payter,  the  admiral  of  Holland,  then  the  first  Protestant 
power,  through  the  incompetent  foreign  policy  of  the  restored 
Stuarts.  He  claimed  them  ;  and  as  his  appearance  in  the  Medi- 
terranean was  to  aid  Spain  in  naval  contest  with  France,  his 
demand  could  not  be  refused. 

Though  Lobkowitz  proved  himself  the  willing  tool  of  imperial 
oppression,  he  bore  no  favour  to  the  Jesuits.  Grasping  as  well 
as  active  as  ever,  the  Society  of  Jesus  practised  upon  the  weak 
yieldingness  of  the  Emperor  to  obtain  large  grants  of  land  and 
money.  "  The  minister,  on  several  occasions,  opposed  this  inop- 
portune liberality,  and  tore  up  several  acts  of  donation,  especially 
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that  which  granted  the  Spanish  order  the  county  of  Glatz,  in 
Silesia,  and  gave  them,  as  guarantee  for  a  sum  promised  them, 
the  town  of  uratz,  in  Styiia.  When  the  insatiable  apostles  (I) 
came  to  ask  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  official  deed,  he 
showed  them  the  letters  I.N.II.I.  placed  above  a  crucifix,  and 
interpreted  them  thus :  Jam  nihil  reportabunt  Jesuitce.  He  had 
carried  his  malice  to  such  an  extent  as  to  draw  up  his  will, 
which  he  showed  everybody.  This  jesting  document  com- 
menced in  a  humble,  contrite,  and  lamenting  tone  ;  then  left  the 
reverend  fathers,  as  a  sign  of  repentance  and  aiFection,  eight)r- 
two  thousand — here  the  oottom  of  the  page  was  reached,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  turn  it  over ;  the  top  oi  the  next  page  explained 
the  prince's  legacy — eighty-two  thousand  nails  to  build  a  new 
house  !" — ^P.  153.  Before  long,  dexterously  availing  them- 
selves of  the  dislike  borne  to  Lobkowitz  by  the  new  empress,  the 
Jesuits  procured  his  downfall  and  confinement  to  his  castle  of 
Raudwitz  in  Bohemia,  where  he  died  two  years  afterwards. 
Assisted  by  Michaef  Apoify,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  Hun- 

farian  exiles  re-entered  their  native  land.  They  defeated  Span- 
au,  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief.  If  their  plan  of  military 
operations  had  been  more  sustained  and  skilful,  they  might  have 
driven  the  imperial  troops  out  of  Hungary.  Their  successes 
were  not  always  used  with  moderation  ;  on  one  occasion,  having 
seized  two  ana  twenty  Komish  priests,  they  cut  off  their  ears  and 
noses,  and  then  finished  them  with  their  sabres.  The  Marquis 
de  Bethune,  French  ambassador  at  Warsaw,  was  interested  in 
their  favour,  and,  ^^  in  an  underhand  manner,"  as  Voltaire  says, 
"Louis  XIV.  gave  them  his  support."  In  the  end  of  1677, 
Emeric  Tekeli  appeared  among  tne  patriots,  bringing  them  a 
succour  of  two  thousand  men. 

^'  This  new  champion  was  a  man  in  every  way  distinguished.  His 
lofty  figure,  his  handsome  face,  his  talents,  activity,  and  kindness, 
attracted  attention,  and  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  To  these  natural 
gifts — to  courage  and  coolness — he  added  a  precocious  experience. 
Having  grown  up  in  misfortune  and  resentment,  he  had  gone  through 
the  harsh  apprenticeship  of  a  military  life.  He  knew,  and  spoke  with 
equal  facility,  Hungarian,  Latin,  German,  and  Turkish.  Of  the  im- 
mense property  his  family  had  possessed  in  Northern  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  the  latter  portion  had  escaped  the  Emperor's  clutches, 
and  assured  him  the  influence  of  an  immense  fortune.  His  rapidity 
of  conception,  his  spirit  of  organization,  and  a  firmness  of  character 
indispensable  in  action,  destined  him  to  exercise  on  all  sides  an  irre- 
sistible ascendancy.  He  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  the 
retirement  of  Teleky,  owing  to  his  disputes  with  the  French  captains, 
decided  the  exiles  on  appointing  him  their  general-in-chief.  A  pro- 
clamation summoned  to  arms  every  individual  capable  of  wielding  a 
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Bword  or  bearing  a  musket,  while  the  scattered  bands,  fighting  with- 
out discipline,  received  orders  to  join  him.  In  a  very  short  time 
twentj  thoosand  men  assembled,  and  other  squadrons  continually 
joined  the  Army  of  Independence.  The  troops  he  commanded  had  a 
numerical  superiority  over  the  Imperialist  legions,  and  the  young 
chieftain  traversed  in  triumph  all  the  north  of  Hungary  and  the  chain 
of  the  Carpathians."— Pp.  165, 166. 

After  various  efforts  to  reduce  Hungary  bad  failed,  Leopold 
concluded  an  armistice ;  but^  distrustful  of  his  sincerity,  the 
Magyars  would  not  agree  to  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  The 
war^  on  being  resumed,  was  more  fiercely  contestea  than  ever ; 
and  matters  appeared  brought  to  a  crisis,  when,  in  1682,  a  league 
was  formed  with  the  Turks,  and  the  Grand  Vizier,  Kara  Mus- 
tapha,  brought  the  full  force  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  bear 
against  Austria*  The  united  force  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand  men. 

A  century  before,  the  House  of  Austria  had  furnished  the 
commander  who  beat  back  the  Turkish  naval  power  at  Lepanto. 
It  appeared  as  if  that  great  disaster  was  about  to  be  more  than 
avenged.  The  forces,  which  had  of  late  barely  kept  the  field 
against  the  Magyar  insurgents,  were  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
their  Mussulman  allies.  Lieopold  could  only  muster  thirty-three 
thousand  men,  whose  command  was  entrusted  to  Charles  of 
Lforraine.  M«  Michiels  calls  this  distinguished  general  a 
Frenchman, — a  somewhat  singular  designation  for  a  prince, 
whose  family  had,  forty  years  before,  been  expelled  from  their 
dominions  by  the  French  arms.  He  made  a  most  skilful  retreat 
before  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  invaders,  and  diligently 
repaired  the  crumbling  rortifications  of  Vienna. 

Two  monarchs  stand  out  from  the  mass  of  crowned  heads  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  men  possessing  the  highest  claims 
to  the  title  of  great — Gustavus  Adolphus  and  John  Sobieski. 
The  former  haa  saved  Germany  from  Austria ;  the  latter  was 
now  to  rescue  Germany  both  from  the  Ottoman  and  the  French- 
man. Sobieski  had  gained  the  thorny  and  anxious  crown  of 
Poland  through  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  Neither  then 
nor  at  any  subsequent  time  cud  he  owe  anything  to  Leopold. 
Had  imperial  intrigue  succeeded,  he  must  have  remained  merely 
the  most  illustrious  of  Polish  warriors,  the  most  distinguished  of 
Polish  subjects.  But  now  the  Emperor  felt  his  deep  and  dire 
need  of  him.  "  He  had  recourse,"  says  Salvandy,  "  to  the  great 
expedient  of  his  House,  the  hand  of  an  archduchess,  offering  this 
alhance  to  the  young  prince  of  Poland,  to  whom  was  also  to  be 
guaranteed  the  succession  to  his  father."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  united  cabinets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen  offered 
him  Silesia ;  Louis  XIV.  added  Hungary  for  himself  and  his 
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sons.^  The  temptation  was  sreat;  Poland  would  thos  have 
become  a  powerral  empire.  The  ^fficulty  of  decision  was  en- 
hanced by  the  Saltan  sending  to  the  Polish  monarch  a  letter,  in 
which  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  hostility  to  Poland. 

Sobieski  relied  little  on  the  friendship  of  Leopold,  but  he  con- 
sidered the  empire  a  far  less  dangerous  neighbour  than  the 
Turk,  and  he  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  scale  of  the  former. 
Of  the  campaim  which  destroyed  the  Turkish  host,  and  rescued 
the  beleaguered  capital,  M.  Michiels  has  given,  in  his  thirteenth 
chapter,  a  succinct  but  animated  account.  Of  his  treatment  by 
Leopold,  Sobieski  had  as  much  cause  to  complain  as,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afterwards,  Peterborough  and  Stanhope  haa  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  their  usage  by  his  son,  the  Archduke  Charles. 
Even  the  panegyrists  of  Austria  would  scarcely  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  afiorm,  that  with  that  House  gratitude  has  been  a  pro- 
minent virtue  1 

During  the  siege  of  Vienna,  Tekeli  had  invested,  but  fruit- 
lessly, the  castle  of  Presburg.  After  the  overthrow  of  his  allies, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  Turkish  territory. 
Now,  in  turn,  the  Austrian  and  Polish  army  laid  siege  to  Gran, 
the  strongest  fortification  in  Hungary.  It  only  held  out  four 
days.  Mass  was  immediately  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  St 
Stephen,  which,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  mosque.  Sobieski  endeavoured  to  mediate  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Hungarians,  but  without  effect. 

^^  During  the  negotiations,  the  army  of  Lithuania  arrived  like 
a  stream  of  barbarians.  As  it  had  not  set  out  early  enough  to 
take  part  in  the  campaign,  it  substituted  pillage  and  destruction 
for  the  services  it  dia  not  render.  Hungary  was  sacked  with  as 
much  cruelty  as  if  infidels  inhabited  the  provinces.  Lritated 
by  their  violence  and  depredation,  Tekeli  attacked  the  Poles, 
and  did  not  grant  them  a  moment's  rest.  Peasants  or  soldiers 
fired  on  them  from  eveiy  house,  out  of  every  thicket.  Sobieski 
was  broken-hearted.  Lfrged  by  his  wife  to  return,  threatened 
with  utter  desertion  by  his  troops,  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  disgusted  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  Emperor, 
he  at  length  marchea  homeward,  where  he  arrived  at  the  end  of 
December."— Pp.  194, 195. 

Tekeli  had  set  his  mind  upon  being  sovereign  of  Hungary. 
But  neither  Leopold  nor  Sobieski  would  sanction  this  arrange- 
ment, though  gilded  over  by  a  tribute  to  Vienna.  Irritated  by 
the  disposition  of  some  of  his  noble  supporters  to  come  to  terms 

It  is  worth  J  of  notice,  that  in  the  same  nomber  of  the  official  Parisian 


Gazette  which  congratulated  the  Hungarians  on  the  reKaious  liberty  which  thej 

oved,  appeared  a  proclamation,  that  if  any  of  the 
made  in  Foiton  presumed  to  re-enter  the  Protestant  temples,  they  would  be 


now  enjoyed,  appeared  a  proclamation,  that  if  any  of  the  *^  converts  "  lately 
made  in  Foiton  presumed  to  re-enter  the  Protestant  te     ' 
sent  to  the  galleys ! — Scdvatufy,  Hitt  de  Sobieakif  ii.  128. 
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with  Austria,  he  seized,  condemned,  and  executed  the  most  ob- 
noxious. The  cause  of  Hungarian  Independence  was  soon  seen 
to  be  hopeless ;  and  what  hope  was  there,  with  Leopold  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Mahomet  lY.  on  the  other  ?  Sobieski  would  not 
ally  himself  with  the  Magyars,  and  the  succour  of  France  was 
feeble,  interested,  and  precarious.  When  a  truce  of  twenty 
years  was  concluded  in  August  1684  between  France  and  the 
Empire,  the  Hungarians  must  have  felt  that  their  last  hope  of 
foreign  aid  was  shattered. 
It  is  a  trite  quotation — 

*'  Who  would  be  fi^  themselyes  most  strike  the  blow." 
But  Hungary  had  always  confessed,  by  seeking  aid  from  with- 
out, that  she  felt  herself  too  weak  to  contend  against  the  Im- 
;eriali8ts  alone.  The  court  of  Vienna  contributed  to  render 
'ekeli  suspected  by  the  Turks.  He  was  seized  by  them  in 
October  1686,  and  carried  to  Adrianople  in  chains.  Deprived 
of  their  leader,  the  insurgents  general^  laid  down  then:  arms. 
When  a  new  Grand  Vizier  found  out  the  mistake  that  had  been 
committed,  and  set  Tekeli  at  hberty,  his  name  had  lost  its  influ- 
ence, and  the  war,  which  he  still  carried  on,  shrunk  into  a  mere 
series  of  guerilla  combats.  We  pass  over  the  narrative,  too 
similar  to  passages  already  quoted,  given  by  M.  Michiels  of  the 
cruelties  which  attended  the  final  suppression  of  this  revolt  of 
Hungary.  We  could  have  wished  that,  instead  of  the  following 
chapter  of  twenty-five  pages,  in  which  the  author  gives  us  his 
views  of  the  pohcy  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  iavoured  his  readers 
with  some  account  of  the  insurrection  under  Bakoczy,  which, 
taking  advantage  of  the  pressure  upon  Austria  through  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  procured  the  treaty  of  Zathunia  in 
1711,  by  which  the  former  Ma^ar  liberties  were  restored. 

The  arrangement  of  M.  Auchiels  is  somewhat  confused  at 
times.  Thus,  after  entering  on  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  in 
his  eighteenth  chapter,  and  continuing  tnat  subject  in  the  three 
following  ones,  he  reverts  in  the  twenty-second  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  tne  Protestants  of  Salzburg,  which  occurred  in  the  time 
of  her  father  Charles  VI.  The  Prince- Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
Leopold  Antony,  Count  of  Firmian,  too  weak  himself  to  deal 
with  those  of  his  subjects  who,  calling  themselves  Evangelicals 
or  Apostolicals,  had  latterly  assumed  the  name  of  Lutherans,  and 
were  virtually  Protestants,  had  applied  for  aid  to  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  Troops  were  accordingly  sent  into  the  dissident  dis- 
tricts, and  remained  there  until  the  work  of  suppression  was 
accomplished.  All  who  held  fast  to  their  opinions  were,  by  a 
decree  which  appeared  in  October  1731,  obliged  to  go  into  exile. 
M.  Michiels  states  the  number  of  exiles  to  have  been  30,000. 
Gieseler  makes  it  22,000.     Ouericke  gives  it  as  much  above 
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20,000.  The  Romanist  Gries  reduces  it  to  less  than  20,000. 
Persecuted  thus  for  conscience  sake,  the  exiled  Salzborgers  were 
kindly  received  by  the  German  Protestant  Powers. 

"  The  Elector  of  Hanover  received  them  eagerly.  The  King 
of  Denmark  ordered  collections  on  their  behalf  in  all  the  churches. 
On  the  2d  of  February  1732,  the  King  of  Prussia  published 
letters  patent,  in  which  he  offered  them  an  asylum ;  and  the 
court  of  Berlin  even  engaged  the  Catholics  to  exert  all  their 
influence  to  secure  the  exiles  a  kind  reception.  A  large  num- 
ber, consequently,  established  themselves  in  this  hospitable 
country.  Frederick  William  also  sent  two  commissioners  to 
Salzburg,  officially  ordered  to  collect  all  monies  owing  to  the 
exiles ;  but,  in  return  for  this,  the  Archbishop  ordered  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  they  owed  to  be  enforced.  All  Reformed 
Germany  followed  the  example  furnished  by  the  sovereigns. 
Although  the  Free  Cities  were  no  longer  in  that  powerful  and 
flourishing  condition  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  East  had 
once  raised  them,  they  behaved  most  generously  towards  the 
immigrants :  several  found  employment  there,  and  many  were 
assisted  by  philanthropical  institutions.  In  many  parishes  the 
authorities  went  to  meet  the  exiles,  while  the  bells  rang  a  peel ; 
the  burgomaster  held  [made?]  a  speech  to  them,  and  the  mha- 
bitants,  collected  in  crowds  outside  the  walls,  sang  the  famous 
Lutheran  canticle, — 

"  *  A  tower  of  strength  is  our  Lord.  No  one  is  abandoned  by  the 
Saviour.  Help  us,  Master,  according  to  Thy  promise.'  At  Ansbach, 
when  the  travellers  reached  the  Townhall  Square,  four  hundred  and 
thirty  catechisms  of  the  Augsbnrg  Confession  were  distributed  among 
them,  and  George  Forster,  an  old  man  of  eighty-seven,  thanked  the 
town  in  the  name  of  the  exiles.    The  citizens  then  contended  for  the 

honour  and  satisfaction  of  lodging  them The  vast  trade 

in  toys,  of  which  Nuremberg  is  now  the  centre,  was  transferred  thither 
at  this  period,  for  they  had  hitherto  been  manufactured  on  the  banks 
of  the  Konigsee.  The  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  mines  were  aban- 
doned; rain,  ice,  and  snow  invaded  the  galleries.  The  soil  soon  be- 
came a  desert ;  fields,  hitherto  cultivated,  became  sterile  moors,  and 
the  lowlands  were  converted  into  pestilential  marshes." — Pp.  311-313. 

A  number  of  our  readers  must  remember  that  the  same  arch- 
diocese of  Salzburg,  which  since  1816  has  belonged  to  Austria, 
lost  in  1835  sonie  hundreds  of  inhabitants  fix)m  the  Zillenthal, 
for  their  indomitable  adherence  to  Protestantism.  Then,  as  a 
century  before,  Prussia  proved  their  actively  sympathising  friend. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  seventeenth  chapter  M.  Michiels  makes 
the  strange  remark — "It  is  not  generally  known  to  what  an 
extent  French  ideas  penetrated  into  Germany  in  the  eighteenth 
century."     It  would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  the  influence 
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of  France,  felt  from  Spain  to  Sweden^  from  England  to  Bossia, 
had  fonnd  the  German  people  alone  impervious  and  unassail- 
able. Germany,  with  as  jet  no  national  literature  of  her  own, 
coming  more  slowly  than  any  other  civilized  nation  to  her  full 
intellectual  growth,  was  quite  in  a  condition  to  be  swayed,  and 
indeed  too  unduly  swayed,  by  the  mental  products  ot  France. 
There  is  not  a  single  historian  of  Germany,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
Romanist  or  Protestant,  absolutist,  constitutional,  or  ultra-liberal 
—there  is  not  a  single  historian  of  Europe  during  the  period  we 
are  now  engaged  with,  but  has  adverted  to  the  fact  which  M. 
Michieb  seems  to  think  he  has  only  now  dragged  to  light.  Let 
one  quotation  serve  instead  of  a  hundred.  ^^The  princes  of 
Germany,"  says  Cantu  in  his  Storia  di  Cento  Anni^  ^^  Had  it  as 
their  ambition  to  imitate  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  They  were 
educated  by  Frenchmen,  they  showed  themselvesready  to  copy 
that  country  in  everything.  The  busts  of  Voltaire  and  Kousseau 
appeared  in  the  cabinets  of  ecclesiastical  electors  and  canons  of 
sixteen  quarters.**  The  influence  of  France  beyond  the  Bhine 
was  never  thoroughly  broken  till  the  memorable  national  rising 
of  1813.  To  prove  the  need  of  French  civilizing  influence, 
M.  Michiels  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  ezampks  of  ^^  the 
brutality,  demoralization,  and  savage  habits  of  the  Austrians  in 
the  eighteenth  century."     We  quote  a  few  sentences : — 

"  The  bandits  displayed  great  audacity.  It  was  fonnd  necessary 
to  cat  down  the  woods  along  the  high  roads  in  various  portions  of 
the  country,  empty  sospicioas  hostelries,  and  put  in  them  trustworthy 
mm.  Military  posts  were  established  on  iugh  places,  whence  the 
coantry  could  be  surveyed  for  some  distance,  and  patrols  went  out 
regularly  during  every  hour  of  the  night.  The  provosts  made  their 
rounds  once  a  month,  rigorously  watched  the  frontier  defiles,  and 
kept  up  a  band  of  highly  paid  scouts ;  prompt  and  sure  resnlt  was 
obtained  by  bribing  some  traitor  in  the  gang,  or  introdncing  into  it 
a  false  brother.  .  .  .  The  most  cruel  manners  and  savage  habits 
prevailed  in  these  nnclean  and  unhealthy  towns.  Duels,  assassina- 
tions in  open  day,  and  armed  contests,  frequently  stained  the  public 
road  with  blood.  An  Austrian  general  stopped  an  ambassador's 
carriage,  and  wished  to  make  him  get  out  and  fight ;  and  the  diplo- 
matist was  only  saved  from  the  disagreeable  situation  by  the  arrival 
of  the  watch,  and  the  cleverness  and  resolution  of  the  commanding 
officer.  The  doellists  rendered  celebrated,  by  their  furious  combats, 
a  place  in  Vienna  now  called  the  Josephstadt.  They  fought  on  foot 
and  horseback,  with  swords  and  pistols ;  the  fighters  came  from  long 
distances  \  and  it  was  the  custom  at  that  day  for  the  seconds  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  quarrel.  Passers-by  and  curious  spectators 
frequently  followed  their  example,  so  that  the  duels  were  trans- 
formed into  skirmishes.  Among  the  tradespeople,  those  Who  displayed 
the  most  turbalence  were  the  butchers,  the  masons,  the  stone-cutte^ 
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and  the  fishermen.  They  often  began  fighting  in  the  streets ;  and  if 
the  civic  guard  and  watch  (two  different  troops)  ran  up,  the  brave 
workmeM  held  their  groand  against  them,  and  real  combats  terrified 
the  peaceable  citizens.  The  turbulence  of  the  students  did  not  at  all 
yield  to  the  warlike  vehemence  of  the  guilds,  and  they  had  frequent 
disputes  with  the  police.  Indefatigable  hectors  (!)  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  any  numerical  superiority ;  and  the 
chroniclers  mention  one  of  their  leaders,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five, 
who  alone  fought  against  twenty-four  men  of  the  watch,  wounded 
several  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  rest.  The  passion  for  the  chase 
was  so  impetuous  among  the  nobles,  that  they  treated  poachers  with 
the  utmost  barbarity ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  princes  themselves  fur- 
nished them  with  an  example." — Pp.  330-833. 

There  is  in  this  chapter,  however,  an  evident  wish  to  make 
out  a  case  against  Austria.  The  coarseness  of  the  last  century 
was  not  an  endemic  in  Austria,  it  was  an  epidemic  all  over 
Europe.  Assuredlv  England  had  small  reason  to  look  down 
with  contempt  on  her  imperial  contemporary.  We  would  not 
put  M.  Michiels  through  any  very  lengthy  and  alarming  cx>urse 
of  historical  reading  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  state  of  eighteenth 
century  England.  Esmond  and  the  Lectures  on  the  Humorists, 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  the  Histories  of  Lord  Stanhope  and 
Mr  Massey,  may  serve  to  show  him  what  this  country  was  during 
three-fourths  of  that  century.  As  to  France,  the  "  Memoires*' 
of  courtiers  and  philosophers  show  how  imperfect  was  her  civi- 
lization, how  corrupted  were  the  views  alike  of  those  who  sought 
to  preserve  all,  ana  of  those  who  wished  to  overturn  all. 

The  chapter  we  have  been  just  considering  is  wound  up  with 
ascribing  all  the  then  existing  evils  of  Austria  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  name  of  that  order  is  justly  hateful.  But  it  is  inaccurate  to 
accuse  its  meiribers  of  having  universally  sunk  into  intellectual 
debility  in  it  latest  days.  Not  to  speak  of  other  names,  the  last 
distinguished  author  of  the  old  school  in  Spain,  Father  Isla,  the 
author  of  "  Fray  Grundio,"  was  a  Jesuit.  It  was  as  a  Jesuit 
the  ecclesiastical  life  was  begun  by  Sailer,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Augsburg,  the  German  Fenelon,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
other  single  individual,  what  earnest  religion  has  been  found 
among  the  German  Romanists  of  this  century  is  to  be  ascribed, 
and  of  whom  Protestants  of  both  confessions  uniformly  speak  in 
the  highest  terms. ^  The  last  century  witnessed  an  imprece- 
dentedfy  large  number  of  female  occupants  of  thrones.  But 
among  them  all  there  is  none  so  estimable  as  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  She  had  no  great  education.  She  was  not  exempt 
from  prudery.    She  bore  a  part,  though  the  least  guilty  and  the 

•^  Few  religious  biographies  are  better  worth  reading  than  that  of  Sailer^  bj 
Bodemann  (a  Protestant  of  erangelical  views).  The  writer  knows  bow  to  nar- 
rate, to  select,  and  to— stop. 
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roost  reluctant  part,  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  She  was 
slower  than  might  have  been  wished  in  adopting  internal  reforms. 
Bat  she  was  not,  like  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  of  Kussia,  ruled 
by  male  favourites.  She  was  not,  like  Anne  of  England,  the 
Slave  of  female  favourites.  She  was  not,  like  Maria  of  I^ortugal, 
the  tool  of  successive  confessors.  A  devout  Komanist,  ana  of 
exemplary  life,  she  entrusted  the  affairs  of  her  dominions  not  to 
intrusive  priests,  but  to  competent  statesmen.  Modem  Ultra- 
montanes,  unable  to  deny  her  virtues,  yet  deti*act  from  her 
memory  by  saying  that  she  was  the  mother,  not  only  of  Joseph, 
but  of  J  osephism. 

The  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians  for  their  youthful 
sovereign  at  the  Diet  of  Presburg  in  1741,  is  told  by  M.  Michiels, 
as  it  has  been  told  by  so  many  authors,  since  Voltaire  first  gave 
it  European  celebrity,  in  his  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XV."  We  need 
not  go  over  the  history  of  her  early  losses,  and  how  Austria 
emerged  &om  the  War  of  the  Succession,  with  the  loss  of  Silesia 
to  Russia.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  treaty  of  1756,  by 
which  Austria  broke  with  England,  and  combined  with  France 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  Frederick  the  Great,  or  on  the  Seven  Years' 
War  which  followed.  On  the  internal  state  of  Austria  during 
the  forty  vears'  reign  of  the  empress-queen,  we  may  dwell  longer. 
M.  Michiels  thus  describes  her  Prime  Minister,  Wenceslaus 
Anthony,  Prince  von  Kaunitz  : — 

^'  He  was  tall,  well  built,  muscular,  and  thin ;  the  whiteness  of  his 
complexion,  his  light  hair,  and  bine  eyes,  deep  and  calm,  attested  his 
Sclavonic  origin,  while  his  eagle  glance  revealed  the  superior  man. 
His  inflexible  will  never  abandoned  a  design,  and  no  cause  was 
powerful  enough  to  draw  his  mind  away  from  it.  Frivolity  in  politics 
or  in  business  gave  him  great  disgust :  he  analysed  and  stndied  ques- 
tions deeply,  regarding  them  from  every  side.  His  whole  life  was 
spent  in  reflecting  and  working ;  hence  he  took  the  greatest  care  to 
preserve  that  evenness  of  temper  necessary  for  the  free  exercise  of  his 
thoughts.  One  of  the  causes  that  strengthened  the  prince's  position, 
and  augmented  his  ascendancy,  was  his  incorruptible  probity.  To 
him  is  owing  the  re-establishment  of  Anstrian  finance,  which  the 
Jesuits  had  snffered  to  fall  into  the  most  Mghtfal  state  of  disorder. 
Through  the  solidity  of  his  reason,  the  suppleness  of  his  mind,  and 
his  continual  labour,  he  managed  to  make  himself  so  indispensable, 
that  he  exercised  almost  sovereign  authority  up  to  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  then  till  that  of  Joseph  11.,  and  did  not  qnit  his 
post  even  when  years  had  obscured  his  intellect.  There  was  an  eccen- 
tric side  to  this  grave  picture.  The  open  air  inspired  him  with  the 
greatest  horror,  and  even  his  carria^^es  were  hermetically  closed. 
During  the  fine  season,  when  a  suffocating  heat  prevailed,  and  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  the  foliage,  he  would  sit  at  times  for  some  mo- 
ments in  an  easy  chair  in  the  garden  of  the  Chancery,  or  cross  it  at 
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full  speed,  to  proceed  to  the  imperial  palace ;  but  in  either  case,  he 
carefallj  held  a  handkerchief  to  his  month.  As  soon  as  people  saw 
him,  they  would  exclaim,  '  Here  he  is !  here  he  is !'  and  the  servants 
hastened  to  shut  all  the  windows." — Pp.  369-374. 

''  The  only  grave  fault  committed  by  the  skilful  politician,  was  his 
having  given  his  consent  to,  and  facilitated  the  first  division  of  Po- 
land, although  it  is  true  that  Frederick  II.  spared  nothing  to  seduce 
him.  Further-sighted  than  her  minister,  Maria  Theresa  instinctively 
blamed  this  iniquitous  measure,  and  apprehended  the  vicinity  of  Russia.^ 
The  minister  eventually  recognised  his  error,  and  formed  a  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  Poland,  the  throne  of  which  country  he  wished  to 
render  hereditary,  nnder  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  But  it  was 
too  late ;  neither  Prussia  nor  Russia  consented  to  give  up  her  prey." 
—Pp.  380,  381. 

M.  Michiels  gives  full-length  portraits  of  the  eminent  men  asso- 
ciated with  Von  Kaunitz  in  the  improvementof  Austria  in  the  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  successor,  Joseph  II.  Some  inaccuracies 
occur  in  this  part  of  his  volume.  Thus  he  states,  that  long  before 
the  appearance  of  Beccaria's  work,  torture  was  abolished  in  Austria, 
through  the  influence  of  Sonnenfels.  But  the  book  of  Beccaria, 
"Dei  delitti  e  delle  pene,*'  appeared  in  1764,  and  Maria  Theresa 
did  not  decree  the  abolition  of  torture  till  twelve  years  afterwards. 

These  individuals  are  particularly  mentioned  as  Austrian  re* 
formers  by  M.  Michiels,  Gerhard  von  Swieten,  Joseph  von 
Eiegger,  and  Joseph  von  Sonnenfels.  The  first  was  a  Dutch 
physician,  obliged  to  quit  his  professorship  at  Leyden  on  account 
of  his  Romanist  creed.  His  influence  was  chiefly  felt  in  the 
remodeUing  of  the  University  of  Vienna  on  more  modern  prin- 
ciples,and  m  the  improvementof  education  throughout  the  empire. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  by  M.  Michiels  to  an  account  of 
the  life,  principles,  and  writings  of  [Paul]  Joseph  von  Riegger. 
He  says : — "  His  name,  but  little  known  in  Germany,  is  per- 
fectly strange  in  France."  It  is  true  that  Eiegger  has  not  met 
with  the  general  reputation,  in  afler  times,  which  his 'merits 
demanded.  His  very  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Church 
Histories  of  Gieseler  and  Guericke,  of  Hase  and  Kurtz.  His 
views  were  those  of  that  secondary  period  of  Jansenism,  when 
disciplinary  more  than  doctrinal  matters  were  discussed ;  when 
a  position  was  taken  up  rather  anti-Curialist  than  pro-Angus* 
tinean.     M.  Michiels  would  have  thrown  more  light  on  this 

Seriod  of  his  narrative,  if  he  had  taken  into  account  the  Italian 
ansenists, — whether  Milanese  or  Tuscan.  Liberal  ecclesi- 
astical views  characterised  the  most  distinguished  authors  in 
these  parts  of  Italy.  The  best  known  of  these  was  the  erudite 
canonist  Tamburini,  raised  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Pavia  by 

^  In  an  autograph  letter  to  Catherine  II.,  the  Austrian  Empress  sisned  her- 
self '*  your  most  affectionate  sister,  but,  please  God,  never  your  neighboar." 
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Maria  Theresa.  He  died  so  recently  as  1827,  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  Italy  had  not  listened  to  opinions  so  liberal  since  the 
death  of  Father  Paul.  Italian  Jansenism  culminated  in  the 
Synod  of  Pistoia,  under  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  Scipio  Sicci^ 
— the  reforming  views  and  decrees  of  which  were  guided  by 
Tamburini.  Leopold  (afterwards  Emperor),  Grand  Duke,  of 
Tuscany,  fully  sanctioned  these  Churcn  reforms;  and  sought, 
in  the  provincial  council  of  Florence,  to  carry  them  out  in  his 
dominions.  But  the  majority  of  the  Tuscan  prelates  were 
found  anti-reforming.  The  speedy  succession  of  the  French 
Revolution  drew  off  the  attention  of  the  Grovemment  from 
Church  affairs.  But  the  Pistoian  Synod,  held  without  Rome, 
nay,  in  spite  of  Borne,  had  excited  the  deepest  consternation  in 
the  Curia.  Not  more  alarm  was  raised  by  the  Harper's  Ferry 
rising  in  America,  than  took  place  at  the  Court  of  Pius  VI.,  in 
consequence  of  this  effort  of  ecclesiastical  independence  in  an 
immeaiately  neighbouring  state.  It  seemed  as  if  heresy  had 
taken  np  her  place  dmost  in  the  very  sight  of  the  Vatican, — 
almost  on  the  very  threshold  of  Peter's  Chair.  The  alarm, 
however,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  recent  Transatlantic  example, 
proved  exaggerated.  The  Tuscan  Government  soon  had  more 
pressing  matters  to  think  of;  and  the  Tu^an  people  were  too 
Ignorant  and  bigoted,  to  approve  of  proceedings  wnich  had,  as 
their  object,  to  draw  them  away  from  saint  veneration  and  image 
worship,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  language.  Ex- 
cept in  the  little  Church  of  Utrecht,  Jansenism — great  in  men, 
holy  in  memories,  affecting  in  associations,  frequent  in  sufferingEi 
— ^bas  never  had  a  permanent  being.  Elsewhere,  in  the  Romisn 
communion,  it  has  flitted  from  place  to  place ;  it  has  reappeared 
from  time  to  time ;  it  has  called  forth  repressing  edicts ;  it  has 
drawn  down  papal  anathemas ;  but  it  has  never  succeeded  in 
permanently  impressing  even  a  single  diocese.  Witness,  confessor, 
martyr, — even  on  a  limited  scale  it  is  never  victor.  Its  prin- 
ciples, imperfect  as  we  deem  them,  are  too  pure  to  admit  of  its 
employing  the  paltry  arts,  the  coarse  machinery,  the  unscrupu- 
lous devices,  wmch  the  Jesuit  and  the  Curialist  feel  warranted 
by  their  lax  system  to  employ.  We  return  to  M.  SGchiels' 
account  of  Biegger : — 

"At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  obtained  his  doctor's  diploma;  and 
before  he  reached  his  majority,  he  was  already  doctor  utrmsque 
juris.  When  a  few  years  over  twenty,  he  occupied,  at  the  Univer- 
sitj  of  InnsbrUck,  a  desk  of  recent  formation,  where  he  taught  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  the  history  of  political  legislation  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  history  of  the  Germanic  Emperors  and  Empire.  The 
hate  the  Jesuits  bore  him,  and  their  incessant  mancenvres  against  him, 
did  not  prevent  him  being  appointed  eight  times  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
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of  Law ;  thrice  Rector  magnijicus ;  and  being  chosen  thrice  as  deput  j 
from  the  University  to  the  Court.  The  principal  Jnristic  establish- 
ments, at  home  and  abroad,  consulted  him  on  the  most  difficnlt  and 
entangled  problems  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  In  1749,  when  the 
noble  academy  called  "  Academic  Savoyenne,"  and  originally  estab- 
lished for  the  instrnction  of  young  nobles  intended  to  fill  the  offices 
of  state,  was  reformed,  Maria  Theresa  gave  the  professorship  of 
canonical  law  to  Riegger ;  and  afterwards  that  of  political  law, — 
instruction  in  which  the  religious  struggles  gave  extreme  importance 
and  an  immediate  interest.  In  1751  he  joined  the  Commission  of 
Censorship,  presided  over  by  Von  Swieten.  It  is  a  fortunate  epoch 
when  men  of  the  future  are  appointed  to  watch  the  press,  and  routine 
alone  is  placed  in  the  Index  I  In  1756  (other  authorities  say  1753), 
Kiegger  at  length  held  a  professorship  in  Vienna ;  and  simultaneously, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  Chancellerie  of  Bohemia,  and  [appointed] 
Beporter-general  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Soon  after,  his  Institutions 
of  Clerical  Jurisprudence  served  everywhere  as  the  basis  of  instruction ; 
while  equal  favour  was  shown  to  his  collection  of  civil  decrees  on 
religious  affairs,  his  dissertations  on  ecclesiastical  councils  and 
chastisements,  on  the  origin  and  true  foundation  of  canon  law,  on  the 
Teutonic  order,  etc.  These  immense  works,  which  would  suffice  to 
glorify  several  writers,  did  not  merely  produce  a  theoretical  effect,  or 
remain  confined  to  the  region  of  speculation,  for  each  of  them  occa- 
sioned an  edict  from  Maria  Theresa.  Never,  perhaps,  has  an  author 
produced  a  more  prompt  and  decided  effect  by  his  writings,'  than  did 
Joseph  Kiegger.  When  on  his  dying  bed,  a  prelate  [said  to  have 
been  Migazzi,  Archbishop  of  Vienna]  glided  into  his  room,  and 
addressed  an  insidious  exhortation  to  him, — ^At  the  moment  of 
making  the  fearful  passage,  do  you  not  experience  any  doubts  or 
uneasiness  with  reference  to  your  opinions?  If  it  be  so,  you  can 
retract  them,  without  fearing  the  opinions  of  men,  which  no  longer 
possess  any  importance  for  you.'  A  slightly  ironical  smile  played 
round  the  noble  old  man's  lips,  as  he  replied,  '  I  have  just  reconciled 
myself  with  the  Eternal.  The  truth  appears  to  us  on  the  threshold 
of  the  tomb.     Of  all  my  doctrines  I  have  not  a  syllable  to  retract.' " 

The  writings  of  Kiegger  were  placed  in  the  Koman  Index, 
and  he  himself  was  threatened  with  excommunication.  He  is 
generally  considered  the  founder  of  the  Church  Law  of  Austria, 
which  prevailed  up  to  the  recent  Concordat.  An  able  represen- 
tative of  his  views  was  left  by  him  in  his  son,  Joseph  Anthony, 
professor  first  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  at  Prague ;  a  writer 
nearly  as  voluminous  as  his  father,  and  of  more  varied,  general 
accomplishments.  Next  to  Kiegger,  the  most  able  defender  of 
liberal  ecclesiastical  views  was  Francis  Stephen  Von  Kauter- 
strauch,  whom  M.  Michiels  barely  names.  He  was  a  Bohemian 
by  birth. 

In  his  "  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,"  he  vi^rously  de- 
fended the  opinion  that  the  Primacy  was  only  mcidentally 
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connected  with  the  See  of  Rome;  and^  therefore,  coald  be 
transferred  by  the  Church  to  any  other  bishopric.  Keenly 
desirous  of  reuniting  the  Protestants  to  his  Church,  he  advocated 
disciplinary  reforms ;  and,  above  all,  the  depriying  the  Pope  of 
all  temporal  power.  His  writings  still  possess  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  be  the  subject  of  attempted  refutation  in  high  Romanist 
systems  of  theology. 

From  M.  Michiels'  pages  on  Sonnenfels,  we  have  only  room  to 
extract  the  followlDg  anecdote : — "  A  malicions  censor  had  expunged 
whole  pages  in  an  important  tract  Sonnenfels  had  written.  Indignant 
at  this  conduct,  the  author  resolved  to  brave  everything  in  order  to 
save  his  work  f^om  mutilation.  He  reached  the  palace  at  the  time 
when  the  Empress  was  absorbed  in  her  favourite  amusement  of  cards, 
hat  he  did  not  hesitate  to  send  in  his  name.  The  slightest  circum- 
stance that  surprised  Maria  Theresa,  or  disturbed  her  in  her  pleasures 
or  business,  caused  her  extreme  annoyance,  even  at  an  advanced  age. 
She,  therefore,  left  the  card-table  with  some  irritation,  and  came  into 
the  ante-chamber,  holding  her  cards  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
pushing  back  her  cap  and  hair,  which  fell  over  her  face.  'Well, 
what  is  the  matter  ? '  she  asked.  'Are  you  being  annoyed  again? 
What  do  they  want  with  you  ?  Have  you  written  anything  against 
me  ?  If  so,  I  pardon  you  from  my  heart,  for  a  good  patriot  must 
frequently  be  out  of  temper ;  but  I  know  your  good  sentiments.  Or 
have  you  attacked  religion  ?  In  that  case,  you  are  a  fool.  I  cannot 
believe  yon  have  made  an  assault  upon  morality,  for  you  are  not  an 
unclean  animal.  But  if  you  have  criticised  my  ministers, — oh,  then, 
my  dear  Sonnenfels,  you  will  be  obliged  to  bite  your  nails ;  I  cannot 
be  of  any  use  to  you.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  so  often  enough.' 
And  the  noble  woman  hurried  back  to  finish  her  game." — Pp.  351-2. 

The  story  that  Maria  Theresa  was  influenced  to  sign  the  edict 
for  the  expulsion '  of  the  Jesuits  from  her  dominions,  by  Von 
Kaunitz  giving  her  proof  that  her  confessions  to  her  Jesuit  direc- 
tor had  been  sent  to  the  General  of  the  Order  at  Rome,  has  been 
taken  by  M.  Michiels  from  the  "  Anemoaer  "  of  Baron  Von  Hor- 
mayr.  It  had,  many  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Baron's 
book,  been  given  to  the  public  in  a  somewhat  different  form  by 
Golaiii.  But  it  does  not  rest  upon  good  authority,  and  has  not 
been  accepted  as  true  by  the  best  modem  historians.  Though 
Maria  Theresa  broke  down  in  many  ways  the  papalized  system 
of  her  predecessors,  she  never  granted  religious  toleration  either 
to  the  Protestants  of  her  dominions,  or  to  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church.  But  the  year  after  Joseph  11.,  bjr  his  mother's 
death,  came  to  the  possession  of  full  impenal  authority,  he  (1781) 
removed  the  most  galling  of  the  previous  restrictions.  It  waa 
then  seen  to  what  a  large  extent,  particularly  in  Hungary,  the 
Protestant  faith,  in  one  or  other  of  the  confessions,  had  been 
cherished  in  secret* 
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^^  The  Protestants,  hitherto  persecuted,  had  the  right  to  profess 
their  religion  publicly,  and  the  monarch  himself  built  them 
churches.  The  Jews  were  declared  admissible  to  all  offices,  and 
the  Catholics  were  separated,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  Court 
of  Borne,  by  giving  the  force  of  law  to  the  principles  of  Fabro- 
nius.  The  bishops  received  authority  to  grant  those  dispensar 
tions  hitherto  obtained  from  the  Apostolic  See.  The  Emperor 
closed  seven  hundred  monasteries,  and  employed  their  revenues 
for  the  benefit  of  the  secular  clergy ;  imposed  charitable  ^orks 
on  the  nuns ;  and  forbade  all  traffic  in  indulgences,  amulets,  and 
prayers.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  was  reduced  during  his 
reign  to  thirty-six  thousand.  Lastly,  he  erased  from  the  breviary 
the  orisons  addressed  to  Gregory  YII.,  which  had  kept  up  the 
memory  of  Henry's  humiliation  lor  so  many  centuries. 

"  The  pope  wrote  letter  upon  letter  to  the  emperor,  but  his  remon- 
strances produced  no  effect.  Pins  YI.,  therefore,  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  going  to  Vienna,  and  holding  a  personal  conference  with  the 
revolutionary  disciple  of  Prance.  The  behaviour  of  Henry  IV.  and 
the  scene  at  Canosa  were  aboat  to  have  their  counterpart :  in  the 
eleventh  century  the  temporal  power  had  bowed  the  knee  before  the 
insolence  of  clerical  authority,  but  now  the  church  appeared  before 
the  throne  of  the  emperor,  submitted  a  request  to  him,  and  implored 
his  kind  offices. 

"  Joseph  n.,  like  Gregory  VH.,  showed  himself  inexorable.  The 
pope  was  received  with  marks  of  deference  and  the  politeness  of 
modem  times,  but  obtained  no  concessions.  The  work  of  the  philo- 
sophic monarch  remained  upright ;  neither  the  French  invasions,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  nor  the  thirty-three  years  that  followed,  could 
shake  it.**— Pp.  390-1. 

Bechberger,  we  may  remark,  the  most  famous  church  lawyer 
in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  wrote  entirelv  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Josephine.  Till  the  Concordat,  his  Manual  was  the  text- 
book in  most  of  the  universities  and  seminaries  within  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

We  have  seen  that  Austria  followed  in  the  wake  of  Bavaria  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Bavaria  copied  the  example  of  Austria  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  introducing  a  more  liberal 
ecclesiastical  policv.  The  far  smaller  extent  of  the  Bavarian 
dominions  ensured  the  more  full  canying  out  of  the  principles 

Sredominant  in  the  Court  of  Munich.  The  elector  Maximilian 
oseph,  during  his  whole  reign,  acted  Quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Joseph  n.  In  the  time  of  his  successor,  (Jnarles  Theodore,  who 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  ex-Jesuits,  the  old  papal 
principles  again  obtained  the  ascendancy.  Of  this  a  shameful 
mstance  was  given  in  the  case  of  Andrew  Zaupfer,  an  employ^ 
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of  the  Government  at  Mnnich.  He  had  published  an  ode^  in 
which  the  craelties  of  the  Inquisition  were  severely  handled. 
Not  only  did  the  more  zealous  clergy  preach  against  him  and  his 
poem  by  name^  but  they  induced  the  elector  to  order  the  confis- 
cation of  every  copy  of  the  ofiensivd  publication,  and  to  enjoin  its 
author  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  the  liberal  sentiments  it 
contained.  But  under  Maximilian  Joseph  II.,  liberal  principles 
again  prevailed.  This  prince  suppressed  more  than  tour  hun- 
dred religious  houses.  He  removed  the  previous  restriction  on 
the  press.  Protestants  obtained  full  toleration.  Professors  and 
teacners  belonging  to  the  Reformed  confessions  were  brought 
from  other  parts  of  Germany  to  advance  the  interests  of  aca* 
demical  ana  general  instruction.  Processions  and  pilgrimages 
were  discountenanced.  In  Bavaria,  as  in  the  Tyrol,  there  had 
lingered  on  in  a  number  of  places  the  mediseval  miracle  plays. 
Amongst  the  uninstructed  Romish  population,  these  dramas,  rude 
and  coarse  as  they  were,  were  exceedinglv  popular.  To  the 
rustic  audiences  that  crowded  from  many  miles  round  to  witness 
these  travesties  of  Scripture,  or  impersonations  of  legend,  the 
best  executed  adaptations  from  the  French  stage,  or  the  finest 
productions  of  the  recent  German  drama,  would  have  seemed 
frigid  and  without  interest.  They  would  rather  have  seen  their 
traditional  representations  of  the  Fall  and  the  Flood,  the  Bethle- 
hem Manger  and  the  Calvary  Cross,  than  been  spectators  while 
a  tragedy  of  Lessing,  or  Schiller,  or  Goethe,  was  acted  by  the 
foremost  actors  that  the  Fatherland  could  produce  or  import. 
The  Bavarian  Government  put  these  down,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mystery  of  the  Passion  at  Ober-Ammergau,  whicn,  as  a 
mark  of  special  favour  from  Maximilian,  and  afler  great  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  district  to  preserve  it,  was  still  allowed  to  be 
celebrated.    It  is  still  kept  up,  and  attracts  enormous  crowds. 

But  perhaps  the  most  memorable  instance  of  the  influence  of 
Josephism  in  Germany,  was  furnished  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  princes.  Fifly  years  before  the  appearance  of  John 
Songe,  the  word  German  Catholic  Church  was  used,  but  in  a 
sense  far  different  from  his.  During  the  electorate  of  Charles 
Theodore  of  Bavaria,  a  papal  nuncio  was  sent  to  Munich.  The 
interference  with  episcopal  rights  which,  under  orders  from  Rome, 
he  practised,  occasionea  much  irritation.  In  August  1786,  the 
electors  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  and  the  Prince  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  agreed  to  the  Punctation  of  Ems.  The 
leader  in  this  movement  was  Maximilian,  elector  of  Cologne, 
brother  of  Joseph  II.  The  Punctation  founded  a  German  Ca- 
tholic Church,  which,  indeed,  recognised  the  primacy  of  Rome 
as  a  matter  of  honour  and  rank,  but  denied  it  as  a  matter  of 
jurisdiction.    Each  bishop  was  to  rule  his  diocese  by  the  power 
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transmitted  to  him  bj  the  Head  of  the  Church:  All  sabjection 
of  the  ifligiouB  orders  to  their  foreign  generals  or  superiors  was 
forbidden.  Cloister  vows  might  be  dispensed  with,  or  released 
from^  by  the  bishops.  Nuncios  were  to  exercise  no  power,  and 
merely  to  be  looked  upon  as  envoys  from  the  pope.  Two  circum- 
stances, however,  combined  to  prevent  the  Congress  of  Ems  from 
having  permanent  results,— the  jealousy  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
who  nad  not  been  consulted,  and  who  professed  to  dread  the 
substitution  of  a  near  and  permanent  for  a  remote  and  occasional 

}roke ;  and  the  outbreak  or  the  French  Revolution.  The  chief 
asting  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  establishment,  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Cologne,  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  the  principles 
were  those  of  hberal  Romanism,  and  the  professors  enjoyed  his 
liberal  patronage  and  his  powerfril  protection  against  detractors. 
Bonn  retained  this  liberal  spirit  till  the  condemnation  at  Rome 
of  the  views  of  Professor  Hermes  in  1831. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  history 
of  Josephism — compact,  mforming,  spirited — is  still  a  desidera- 
tum. It  would  require  years  of  patient,  honest,  continuous 
study.  No  ordinary  amount  of  reading — Latin,  German,  Italian, 
ecclesiastical,  historical,  political — would  be  needed.  The  sub- 
ject is  thus  safe  from  being  invaded  by  any  writer  of  the  "  get  up" 
school.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  in  this  country.  The 
students  of  German  in  England  have  generally  turned  4;heir 
attention  to  subjects  more  aesthetically  attractive,  or  more  Pro- 
testantly  orthodox.  But  from  France  or  from  Germany,  from 
liberal  Romanist  or  unsectarian  Protestant,  perhaps  such  a  book 
may  be  expected.  As  yet,  the  subject,  wide  as  it  is,  and  not 
merely  curious,  but  interesting,  as  all  competent  judges  must 
admit  it  to  be,  has  received  only  fragmentary  and  superficial 
treatment,  whether  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authors. 

M.  Michiels  takes  his  leave  of  Joseph  in  the  following  words : 
«— "Before  his  decease,  the  crowned  Messiah  (I)  saw  his  best 
projects  fail,  one  after  the  other,  and  experienced  the  bitter 
)ang  of  himself  revoking  his  most  salutary  decrees."  It  is  a 
ault  of  this  author^s  style  to  be  over  fond  of  antithesis,  and  he 
thus  often  appears  to  contradict  himself.  The  words  just  quoted 
may  appear  irreconcileable  with  those  given  a  paragraph  or  two 
back,  aoout  the  permanency  of  Joseph's  innovations.  But  in 
the  one  place  M.  Michiels  is  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
in  the  other  of  the  civil  reforms  of  the  philosophical  Emperor. 
The  Church  system  continued,  the  State  policy  was  altered. 
The  reason  was,  that  the  Government  increased  its  power 
largely  by  the  former,  and  only  the  people  would  have  profited 
by  the  latter.  On  too  many  occasions,  indeed,  Joseph,  in  his 
de  hatU  en  baa  style  of  alteration,  managed  to  give  deadly  offence 
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to  the  people.    We  give  an  instance,  from  the  wittiest  of  periodi- 
cal writers : — 

''  There  existed  in  Hungary  an  iron  crown,  about  the  size  and 
value  of  a  horse-shoe,  with  which  all  the  first  kings  of  that  country 
had  been  crowned.  The  immense  importance  of  this  rusty  relic  to 
the  male,  female,  lay,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military  old  women  of 
Hungary,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  and  this  political  toy  the  philo- 
sophical Emperor — a  great  despiser  of  prejudices  and  associations — 
transported  to  Vienna.  To  avert  a  civil  war,  and  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  his  best  and  wisest  friends,  the  royal  carbonate  of  iron 
was  restored  to  the  afflicted  Hungarians,  who  submitted,  after  this, 
with  the  usual  cheerfulness  to  the  usual  abuses  of  power.^ 

Leopold  II.  only  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  Francis  11.  The  reign  of  this  Emperor  (1792-1835) 
is,  with  one  exception,  the  longest  in  the  whole  Hapsburg  line. 
Bom  at  Florence,  he  was,  when  a  boy,  sent  to  Vienna,  to  be 
brought  up  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle.  The  indolent  and 
poco-curante  lad  could  not  understand  the  fuss  and  fidget  of  the 
crowned  philosopher,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  bard  task 
in  scolding  and  drilling  into  anything  like  habits  of  attention  to 
affidrs  the  future  Emperor.*  Throughout  his  long  reign,  Francis 
was  never  other  than  popular  in  his  capital.  The  Viennese 
were  enthusiastic  for  their  good  Frazl  I 

At  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  Austria  had  to  meet 
the  shock  of  the  giant  energies  of  the  French  Republic.  Her 
capacity  of  meeting  the  onset  was  not,  however,  diminished  by 
any  disaffection  within  her  own  dominions.  Far  different  in 
this  respect  was  1792  from  1859.  The  Lombardy  of  the  former 
period  expressed  no  discontent  with  the  Austrian  Government, 
and  in  no  way  hailed  the  advent  of  the  republican  troops. 
As  many  have  let  this  slip  from  their  remembrance,  we  quote 
the  testimony  of  a  most  competent  and  most  reluctant  authority, 
Edgar  Quinet:  "The  French  of  our  days  have  difficulty  m 
figuring  to  themselves  that  the  French  Revolution  encountered 
only  antipathy  and  hatred  among  the  masses  of  the  Italian 
population.  They  generally  believe  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
Republic,  in  descending  the  Alps  and  driving  before  them  the 
Austrian  armies,  were  received  as  deliverers  by  the  immense 
majority  of  the  people.  It  is  the  contrary  that  is  true.  For 
some  time  Milan  belongs  to  itself,  the  Austrians  flying,  and  the 
French  delaying  to  arrive;  during  that  interval  there  is  seen 
no  desire  of  an  unknown  liberty.  One  must  be  blind  not'  to  see 
that  the  hopes  of  the  peasants  and  towns-people  of  Italy  were  in 
the  victories  of  Austria.''  (Les  Revolutions  d'ltalie.)  The 
i^Iogists  of  Austria  can,  however,  derive  no  triumph  firom  these 
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facts.    In  so  &r  as  the  sentiment  was  enlightened,  it  was  the 
effect  of  the  reforms  of  Maria  Theresa  and  her  son. 

With  Francis  the  long  list  of  the  German  Emperors  closed. 
As  the  end  of  the  last  century  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  Venetian  State,  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury saw  dissolved  that  Empire  which  had  once  been  in  power 
the  first,  and  still  was  admitted  to  be  in  rank  the  foremost  of  the 
European  powers.  Half  a  century  before,  Voltaire  had  pro- 
nounced it  an  utter  misnomer,  for,  said  he,  it  is  neither  Holy 
nor  Roman,  nor  an  Empire.  Austria,  up  to  1806  only  an  arch- 
duchy, now  gives  its  name  to  a  new  empire.  In  the  wars  with 
Napoleon,  two  great  services  were  rendered  by  Austria  to  the 
cause  of  European  independence.  The  noble  resistance  of  the 
Tyrolese  in  1809  to  the  united  French  and  Bavarian  arms  was 
a  tower  of  strength  to  patriots  evervwhere,  to  down-trodden 
Prussia,  and  to  struggling  Spain.  To  overpowering  numbers 
they  had  indeed  to  succumb.  Like  Wallace,  their  leader  was 
ut  to  death  as  a  rebel.  But  Europe  acknowledged  that  Hofer 
ad  as  true  a  claim  to  its  gratitude  as  Palafox.  The  Tyrolese 
innkeeper  has  bequeathed  to  posteritv  an  imperishable  name. 

In  tne  same  eventful  year  another  service  of  yet  greater 
amount  was  rendered  by  Austria  to  Ae  cause  of  European  free- 
dom. In  that  warrior  age  the  younger  sons  of  reigning  houses 
vied  with  one  another  m  seelung  military  laurels.  But  while 
the  Duke  of  York  only  tamishea  his  country's  reputation  by 
his  incompetence ;  while  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  only  hastened 
his  country's  temporary  ruin  by  his  boastful  rashness ;  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  proved  himself'^  a  general  of  the  foremost  rank. 
He  met  Napoleon  at  Aspeme ;  and  whether  we  take  extent  of 
loss  or  retreat  from  a  position  as  the  tests  of  a  defeat,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  French  Emperor  suffered  defeat.  The  Roman 
poet  has  said  of  the  successful  stand  of  Marcellus  at  Nola — 

"  lUe  dies  primus  docnit,  qaod  credere  nemo^ 
Anderet  Saperis,  Martis  certamire  sisti 
Fosse  dacem  Lybiae.*' 

We  cannot,  indeed,  equal  Marcellus  as  a  commander  with 
Scipio,  but  he  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  Rome.  The  first 
check  to  Hannibal  was  more  important  than  the  final  over^ 
throw.  Zama  was  but  the  probable  consequence  of  Nola.  And 
so  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  though  the  oattle  of  Asperne  was 
barren  of  immediate  results,  it  was  of  immense  benefit  to  an  op- 
pressed Continent,  by  showing  that  Napoleon  could  be  driven 
oack,  Aspeme  was  not  like  Leipsic,  a  battle  gained  by  num- 
bers. The  contending  armies  were  nearly  equally  balanced  in 
force ;  and  it  was  gained  over  Napoleon  m  the  full  maturity  of 
his  genius,  as  well  as  the  entire  command  of  his  material  re- 
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sources.  After  his  Russian  campaign^  the  French  Emperor 
never  was  the  same  man,  either  in  his  physique  or  his  intellect. 
In  Aspeme,  we  repeat,  lay  in  germ  the  averthrow  of  the  military 
despotism  of  France.^ 

French  writers  are  unanimous  in  execrating  the  policy  of 
Austria  in  the  campaign  of  1813.  First  an  ally  of  France,  then 
taidng  up  the  interim  scheme  of  an  Armed  Mediation,  and  next 
procuring  the  Armistice,  of  which  every  advantage  rested  with 
the  Allies;  preparing  them  to  encounter,  without  being  dispirited, 
the  check  at  Dresden,  and  animating  them  for  the  overthrow  of 
France  at  Leipsic.  Both  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  Austria  con- 
tributed her  share  of  antagonism  to  Napoleon.  That  the  conduct 
of  Austria  was  most  embarrassing  to  France  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
that  it  was  high-minded  and  open,  not  even  a  partisan  will  affirm. 
But  it  is  plain,  that  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  German  people, 
neither  coalition  with  France,  nor  even  neutrality,  was  in 
Austria's  power.  No  dynastic  connection  could  possibly  then 
have  withstood  the  storm  of  popular  hatred  to  France.  With 
all  safety^  then,  and  with  a  h^her  reputation  in  coming  time^ 
the  Court  of  Vienna  might  have  declared  against  NapoleoA 
whenever  the  disasters  of  the  Russian  war  became  known.  Yet 
from  their  standpoint  the  strong  hostility  of  French  writers  to 
the  then  conduct  of  Austria  is  perfectly  intelligiblei  It  was  the 
accession  of  that  power  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  that  made 
possible,  with  a  hope  of  success,  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814. 
With  an  agony  of  grief  and  shame  was  that  successful  invasion 
then  witnessed  and  endured.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  after  the 
lapse  even  of  nearly  half  a  century,  such  feelings  should  be  ex- 
tinct, or  even  much  weakened.  Yet  no  dishonour  to  France 
was  involved  in  yielding  then,  or  in  the  following  year.  Had  a 
Continent  in  coalition  assailed  England,  and  had  the  Channel 
been  as  easily  crossed  as  the  Rhine,  as  easily  passed  as  the 
Pyrenees,  London  must  have  undergone  the  rate  of  Paris. 
Bieason,  however,  urges  in  vain  the  truth  when  feeling  has 
possession  of  the  ground. 

The  pen  of  Pemoo,  the  voice  of  Kossuth,  have  aroused  general 

'  How  fine  are  the  words  pat  bj  a  French  poet  into  the  month  of  the  dying 
Lannesy  mortallj  wonnded  at  Aspeme : — 

'*  Betonmes  en  arriere, 
Une  foif  eeontez,  nne  bonche  aincere, 
Voos  n'aimea  rien  qne  Tons ;  et  de  vos  eperons, 
Tonjoon  yoob  harcelea  le  fiane  des  nations. 
Croignez  qn'en  se  eabrant  I'indocile  carale, 
Ne  voos  fofse  Tider  la  seUe  imperiale. 
Le  monde,  croyei-moi,  n'est  pas  oe  qn*il  parait, 
Qnand  on  dit :  II  vons  aime,  on  Tons  trompe ;  ilrrons  hait. 
Aux  penples  harass^  lenr  esclarage  pese : 
Bs  Itehent  TOtro  moin  poor  Tons  mato  h  lenr  aise." 
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dislike  to  Austria  among  free  nations.  Few  comparatively  will 
consider  other  than  as  a  Kugby  crotchet  the  expression  of  Dr 
Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  a  liking  for  the  Ans- 
trian  Government  and  people.  But  as  few  will  subscribe  to  the 
conclusion,  which,  from  his  whole  historical  narrative,  M. 
Michiels  ventures  to  draw,  "  Sooner  or  later  France  must  make 
an  end  of  Austria."  That  were  indeed  to  make  the  remedy  far 
worse  than  the  disease.  His  preiace  is  dated  irom  Paris,  though 
his  title-page  bears  the  imprint  of  London,  and  perhaps  the  above 
quoted  words  are  merely  a  piece  of  unmeaning  flattenr  to  Napo- 
leon. But,  if  the  expression  has  an  earnest  meanmg,  if  M. 
Mchiels  means  by  it  to  take  full  advanta^  of  the  perhaps  ex- 
cusable recklessness  of  exiles,  who,  involved  m  political  suftering, 
are  exempt  from  political  responsibility,  he  must  be  reminded 
that  the  interests  of  England,  the  interests  of  Europe,  demand 
that  France  be  not  permitted  to  make  dynastic  or  national  capi- 
tal at  Austria's  expense.  Austria,  indeed,  has  been  only  too 
much  an  obstruction  to  Europe,  but  she  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
danger.  In  regard  to  England,  she  has  often  been  an  ally,  she 
has  never  been  our  rival,  sne  (destitute  as  she  is  of  a  navy)  can 
never  be  our  invader.  Assuredly,  England  will  never  permit, 
nor  will  Prussia  or  Germauy  allow,  that  Hungary  or  Bohemia 
should  becogie  kingdoms  for  Plon-Plon  or  AchUle  Murat,  or 
that  a  Niel  or  M^  Mahon  dynasty  should  be  founded  in  the  East 
of  Europe. 

We  are  no  alarmists.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  events  of 
the  last  thirty  years  with  those  of  the  existing  time  will  satisfy 
any  impartial  person  that  England  has  less  ground  of  complaint 
against  Louis  Napoleon  than  she  had  against  Charles  ^,  and 
Louis  Philippe  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Monarchy  of  the  Resto- 
ration, and  the  Monarchy  of  July.  But  no  wise  man  can  deny 
that  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  between  the  former  Napoleon  and 
the  former  Alexander  is  possible  between  the  present  emperors  of 
those  names,  and  no  politician  can  doubt  that  such  a  treaty  at 
England's  expense,  and  perhaps  for  England's  invasion,  would 
be  ^eatly  facilitated  were  Austria  thrust  down  from  her  existing 
position  as  one  of  the  Five  Great  Powers. 

We  grant  that  her  past  has  not  been  a  noble  one.  Spain, 
Ifaly,  Sweden,  Holland — a  crowd  of  inferior  states — all  have 
historical  associations  more  thrilling  than  those  of  this  Hapsburg 
empire.  With  the  exception  of  some  few  historians,  Mailath, 
Hammer,  Paloky,  none  of  them  of  the  first  order,  the  contribu- 
tions of  Austria  to  serious  literature  have  been  almost  null.  In 
lighter  literature  she  has  the  pleasant  novelist,  Caroline  Pichler ; 
but  England  has,  at  this  moment,  living  and  writing,  a  score  of 
lady  fictionists  quite  as  good  as  the  authoress  of  the  Swedes  in 
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Prague.  Of  late  the  name  of  Friedrich  Halm  has  acquired 
deserved  celebrity  as  a  tragic  dramatist.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
may  apply  to  the  nation  the  words  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  ask, 
^  In  tne  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  Austrian  book  ? 
or  goes  to  an  Austrian  play  t  or  looks  at  an  Austrian  picture  or 
statue  %"  Little  Saxe  W  eimar  had  its  Karl  August ;  Bavaria 
had  its  Ludwig.  But  what  Hapsburg  has  been  the  patron  of 
literature  f  The  intellectual  tastes  of  the  race  were  only  too  well 
expressed  in  the  question  put  by  Francis  to  Ch&teaubriand  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona :  "  Ah  I  M.  de  C,  are  you  related  to 
that  Chateaubriand  who — ^who — ^who  has  written  something  1" 
Austria  claims  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  powers.  During 
the  last  half  century  the  Bomanist  press  of  Grermany  has  been 
incessantly  active.  Though  not  in  exegetical,  yet  in  dogmatic, 
in  controversial,  above  an,  in  historical  theology,  the  German 
Romanists  have  maintained  a  not  altogether  unequal  contest 
with  the  Protestants.  But  Freiburg  and  Tubingen,  Munich  and 
the  Rhine-land,  not  Vienna  or  Prague,  have  been  the  centres 
of  such  confessional  activity  through  the  press.  The  'works 
of  greatest  immediate  or  permanent  interest,  the  Svmbolik  of 
Mohler,  the  Athanasius  oi  Gorres,  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Franz  von  Baader,  have  all  been  produced  apart  m>m  Austrian 
control. 

Still  we  have  no  wish  to  see  Austria  dismembered  in  the  in- 
terest of  France,  or  for  the  advantage  of  Russia.  She  has  a  use- 
ful Future  before  her,  would  she  pursue  it  To  do  so,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  she  retrace  her  two  chief  blunders  since  the  end  of 
the  Hungarian  war — ^the  Concordat  of  1855,  and  the  System  of 
Centralization.  The  evils  of  the  former  are  too  palpable  and  too 
generally  admitted  to  be  dwelt  on  here.  In  regard  of  the  latter, 
to  use  the  language  of  a  recent  thoughtful  and  well-informed 
writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  ^^  Austria  is  fertile  in  ma- 
terial resources ;  she  can  then  get  rid  of  her  present  embarrass- 
ments, if  her  Government  does  not  lose  precious  time.  To 
abandon  a  system  of  administration  at  once  expensive  and  unpo- 
pular, to  throw  herself  with  confidence  on  the  nation, — such  are 
the  energetic  measures  which  it  is  necessary  to  take.  That  Poli- 
tical Unity  may  continue,  it  must  be  made  popular.  Hitherto, 
unhappily,  its  name  recalls  to  the  people  only  the  ideas  of  imposts 
tripled,  deficits  increasing,  constant  bureaucratic  annoyances.  In 
^ving  to  the  country  liberal  institutions,  in  according  to  it  a 

^ust  participation  in  public  afiairs,  the  Government  would  at  one 
)low  destroy  all  anti-unionist  passions,  and  would  communicate 
meral  popularity  to  the  idea  of  Political  Unity,  which  can  only 
solidly  lounded  on  the  basis  of  a  national  representation  :  Bis 
dot  qui  eito  daJt. 
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The  amount  of  taxation  in  Austria  has  increased  70  per  cent, 
since  1849,  a  rate  perfectly  without  precedent  in  history.  This 
enormous  increase  has  been  chiefly  caused  by  the  new  system  of 
centralization,  which^  sweeping  away  all  previously  existing  local 
government,  is  stiU  more  minutely  ramified  than  that  of  France. 
In  the  latter  country,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  prefets  and 
sous-prefets  under  his  authority ;  but  the  corresponding  Cabinet 
official  in  Austria  has  three  sets  of  functionaries  below  him,  the 
governors  of  provinces,  the  chiefs  of  circles,  and  the  chiefs  of 
cantons.  In  1847  the  expense  of  administration  amounted  to 
62  millions  of  florins ;  in  1856  they  had  risen  to  more  than  160 
millions.  This  new  system  has  thus  oppressed  the  people  by  the 
increased  imposts  it  has  necessitated,  while  it  has  disgusted  the 
nobility,  whom  it  has  excluded  from  their  position  of  previous 
local  importance. 

From  the  most  recent  German  sources,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing statistics  about  Austria.  Previous  to  the  cession  of  Lom- 
bardy  to  Sardinia,  the  Austrian  Emperor  ruled  over  29,000,000 
of  Eomanists,  somewhat  more  than  3,000,000  of  Protestants, 
nearly  8,000,000  of  Greeks,  and  850,000  Jews.  The  German 
population  of  the  empire  amounted  to  8,000,000,  the  Slavonian 
to  nearly  15,000,000,  and  the  Magyar  to  4,800,000.  There 
were  10  universities, — Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Pavia,  Padua, 
Cracow,  Lemberg,  Innsbruck,  Giittz,  and  Olmiitz.  The  inter- 
mediate education  was  provided  for  by  282  '^  gymasien/'  and  the 
primary  instruction  by  20,000  "  Volks-schulen."  The  Romish 
ecclesiastics  amounted  to  nearly  70,000,  or  about  double  of  the 
number  to  which  Joseph  U.  reduced  them.  Last  year  there 
were  published  within  tne  bounds  of  the  empire  97  political  jour^ 
nals — 58  in  German,  10  in  Slavonic,  19  in  Italian,  8  in  Mun* 
garian,  2  in  Romaic,  and  1  in  Greek.  There  were  257  journals 
not  political — 125  in  German,  21  in  Slavonic,  89  in  Italian,  20 
in  Hungarian,  1  in  French,  1  in  Russian.  These  statistics  of 
journalism  afford  a  fair  index  of  the  relative  amount  of  intelligence 
m  the  different  sections  of  the  population  of  the  Austrian  states. 

In  taking  leave  of  M.  Michiels,  we  can  honestly  recommend 
his  work  to  the  English  reader.  The  works  of  Baron  von  Hor- 
mayr  and  others,  which  he  enumerates  in  his  preface  as  having 
iurnished  him  with  his  materials,  have  indeea  been  diligently 
availed  of  in  Germany  for  the  last  dozen  of  years.  But  they 
have  hitherto  remained,  for  the  most  part,  closed  against  the 
mere  English  reader.  M.  Michiels  has  rendered  an  important 
service,  by  putting  them  within  reach,  in  a  volume  of  moderate 
size  and  price.  He  intimates  his  intention  of  following  up  the 
present  volume  with  another,  in  which  Modem  Austria  ^  be 
^^  shown  up.**    As  the  apologetic  work  of  Baron  von  Hortig  has 
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been,  a  few  years  Bspy  issued  in  this  country,  in  a  cheap  trans- 
lation, it  is  desirable,  for  the  general  public,  to  listen  to  the  full 
statement  of  the  other  side.  But  should  the  promised  second 
volume  appear,  or  should  this  one  reach  more  editions,  alike  for 
the  sake  of  M.  Michiels  and  of  his  subject,  we  would  desire  a 
reconstruction  of  his  style.  He  says,  in  his  Preface,  ^^  I  have 
reproduced  facts  in  a  simple  and  severe  style.  •  .  •  I  have 
abstained  from  declamation,  and  almost  from  reflection."  This, 
unfortunately,  is  not  the  case.  M.  Michiels  has  a  good  deal  of 
common-place  reflection  to  get  rid  of,  and  a  number  of  inflated 
epithets  to  discard.  The  taste  is  (questionable  anywhere,  which 
indulges  in  such  language  as  this,  <^  Oh,  severe  and  terrible 
Muse  of  History  1  thou  who  carriest  the  thoughts  through  ruins 
and  tombs  I"  But  when  we  meet  with  such  tawdry  grandilo- 
quence in  a  preface,  the  effect  is  irresistibly  ludicrous.  M. 
michiels  appears,  from  his  book,  not  to  know  much  of  English 
literature.  His  literary  allusions  are  generally  French.  We 
can  give  him  no  better  advice,  than  to  study,  before  his  next 
volume  appears,  the  manner  in  which  our  best  English  authors 
have  written  histoiy.  Let  him  then  try  his  best  to  approach- 
surpass  he  cannot — ^the  excellence  of  the  English,  which  Kossuth 
has,  h^  force  of  genius  and  dint  of  study,  learned  to  employ. 
As  he  is  not  an  unpractised  writer,  it  may  be  somewhat  dimcidt 
to  get  rid  of  his  unfortunate  mannerism ;  but  M.  Michiels  may 
be  assured,  that  only  an  ill-cultured  taste,  or  an  indiscriminate 
partisanship,  can  admire  it.  History,  perhaps,  above  all  other 
themes,  demands  a  noUe  simplicity  tn  treatment. 
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Art.  VI. —  On  Colour^  and  on  the  Necessity  for  a  General  Diffu- 
sion of  Taste  among  all  Classes ;  with  Remarks  on  laying  out 
Dressed  or  Geometrical  Gardens,  Examples  of  Good  and  Bad 
Taste,  illustrated  by  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Plates  in  Contrast, 
By  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
M.R.S.L.,  M.R.LB.A.,  etc-    London,  1858.    8vo.    Pp.  418. 

The  subject  of  the  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours,  and  their 
applications  to  the  arts,  has,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  been 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  both  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
artist.  The  phenomena  of  accidental,  or  complementary,  or 
harmonic  colours,  as  they  have  been  called,  have  been  long  ago 
studied  and  explained  by  optical  writers,  and  the  subject  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  De  La  Hire, 
Castel,^  Beguelen,  BufFon,  Scherffer,  ^Xpinus,  Darwin,  Laplace, 
Hauy,  Plateau,  and  others.  The  law  or  contrast,  or  the  change 
which  colours  undergo  when  seen  simultaneously  or  successively, 
was  observed  by  several  of  these  writers,  but  particularly  by  Dr 
Darwin ;  but  it  is  to  M.  Chevreul,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  that  we  owe  the  establishment  of  the 
important  law  of  the  simultaneous,  successive,  and  mixed  con- 
trast of  colours,  and  of  its  application,  to  the  numerous  arts  in 
which  coloured  materials  are  employed. 

Under  a  more  limited  aspect,  tne  subject  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing has  been  ably  treated  by  our  countryman,  Mr  D.  R.  Hay,  in 
several  excellent  works  which  have  excited  much  interest.' 
Adopting  the  discoveries  of  Newton  respecting  the  decomposition 
of  white  light,  and  the  combination  ot  colours,  and  guided  by  a 
knowledge  of  those  physiological  actions  of  light  upon  the  retina 
upon  which  the  harmony  and  contrast  of  colours  essentially 
depend,  Mr  Hay  has  laid  down  the  rules  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing for  all  the  arts  of  ornamental  design,  whether  they  are  prac- 
tised in  the  interior  decoration  of  houses,  or  in  the  various 
fabrics  in  which  coloured  materials  are  employed. 

Previous  to  the  researches  of  Chevreul  and  Hay,  so  early  as 
1810  indeed,  the  celebrated  Goeth^  had  published  his  Farben- 
lehre,  or  Doctrine  of  Colours;^  a  work  which,  but  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  author,  and  its  partial  reappearance  in  an  Endish 
dress,  would  have  long  ago  sunk  into  comparative  oblivion,  xhe 
Farbenjehre,  as  originally  published,  was  divided  into   three 

^  L'Optiqne  des  Conleors,  fond^  sxir  le«  simples  obsenrations,  et  tonm^  sur- 
tout  a  la  pratique  de  lapeinture,  de  la  teintnre,  et  des  antres  arts  colordes,  1740. 

'  The  Lctws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,  adapted  to  Interior  Decorations;  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  Practice  of  House  Painting,  Bj  D.  B.  Hay,  House  Fainter  and 
Decorator  to  the  Qaeen.    Sixth  Edit,    l&din,,  1847. 

*  In  2  Tols.  Sto,  with  a  qnarto  Tolome  of  sixteen  plates. 
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parts,  Didacticy  Controversialy  and  Historical ;  but  Sir  Charles 
Kastlake,  who  translated  it  in  1840,  has  given  us  only  the 
didactic  portion,  ^^with  such  extracts  from  the  other  two  as 
seemed  necessary,  in  fairness  to  the  author,  to  explain  some  of 
his  statements."  The  attack  upon  Newton's  optical  discoveries 
contained  in  the  author's  preface,  is  equally  presumptuous  and 
impertinent.  The  Newtonian  theory  is  described  as  an  old 
castle,  precipitately  erected  by  a  youthful  architect,  and  aban- 
doned by  those  who  assisted  m  its  construction  and  worshipped 
within  its  walls,  and  now  occupied  only  by  ^^  a  few  invalids  who, 
in  simple  seriousness,  imagine  that  they  are  prepared  to  defend 
it."  Thus  <^  nodding  to  its  fall,  as  a  deserted  piece  of  antiquity," 
the  mighty  Goethe  proclaims  to  the  world  of  science  that  he 
begins  at  once  to  *'  raze  the  Bastille,"  and  ^^  to  dismantle  it  from 
gable  and  roof  downwards ;  that  the  sun  may  at  last  shine  into 
the  old  nest  of  rats  and  owls,  and  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the 
wandering  traveller  that  labyrinthine,  incongruous  style  of  build- 
ing,  with  its  scanty  make-smfl  contrivances,  the  result  of  accident 
and  emergency,  its  intentional  artifice,  and  clumsy  repairs!" 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  examine  the  pagoda  of 
card-board  which  Goethe  has  substituted  for  the  old  castle  of 
the  prince  of  philosophers ;  but  it  is  curious  to  remark,  and  not 
unworthy  of  being  recorded,  that  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  and  other 
cultivators  of  the  highest  art,  have  chosen  it  as  their  residence, 
and  announced  it  as  a  truth,  ^^  that  the  statements  of  Goethe  con* 
tain  more  tAseful  principles  J  in  all  that  relates  to  harmony  of  colour j 
than  any  that  have  been  derived  from  the  established  (Newtonian) 
doctrine^  It  is  needless  to  say  to  any  well-informed  reader,  that 
Newton  never  contemplated  the  aasthetic  application  of  his  dis- 
coveries, nor  to  any  philosophical  artist,  that  laws  of  colouring 
that  are  to  guide  his  hand,  and  reflate  the  public  taste,  mast 
have  a  better  foundation  than  optical  paralogisms  and  poetical 
paradoxes.^ 

.  In  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of  the  German  savant  is  the 
subject  of  harmonious  colouring  treated  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son. Abjuring  all  theories  ^^  founded  upon  a  fanciful  basis,"  he 
maintains  that  a  perception  of  the  harmony  of  colours  is  a 
natural  gifl, — that  discords  in  colour  can  only  be  perceived  by  a 
correct  eye,  in  the  same  manner  as  discords  in  music  can  only  be 
perceived  by  a  correct  ear,— and  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
subject  ^^  can  be  derived  only  from  a  natural  perception  of  the 
harmony  of  colours,  improved  and  matured  by  observation."  This 
opinion  will  doubtless  reouire  some  modification  when  we  have 
studied  it  in  the  light  or  optical  and  physiological  laws ; — but 

*  The  reader  wiU  find  a  tererelj  critical  analysis  of  Goethe's  speculations  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1S40,  vol  IzziL  p.  99-132. 
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before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  and  other  parts  of 
Sir  Gardner  WilKinson's  work,  we  must  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  previous  and  elaborate  researches  of  M.  Chev- 
reul,  with  whose  views  he  has  expressed  a  general  concurrence. 

This  distinguished  member  of  the  Institute  had  entered  upon 
his  scientific  career  as  a  chemist,  and  had  given  to  the  world 
ample  proofs  of  his  analytical  skill,  when  the  Government,  in 
1825,  gave  him  the  superintendence  of  the  dyeing  department  of 
the  Royal  Manufactories  of  the  Grobelins.  In  this  office  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  place  the  dyeing  on  a  new  basis ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore led  to  study  two  distinct  subjects,  namely,  the  contrast  of 
colours,  generally  considered,  either  under  their  scientific  rela- 
tion, or  under  that  of  its  applications,  and  the  chemical  part  of 
dyeing.  Having  incidentally  observed  the  influence  of  colours 
upon  each  other  in  juxtaposition,  he  studied  the  subject  of  acci- 
dental colours  in  the  writings  of  Buffon,  Scherfer,  Rumford, 
Prieur,  and  others;  but  he  faued  in  finding  in  them  any  indica- 
tions of  the  law  of  simultaneous  contrast  of  colours  which  he  after- 
wards discovered,  and  which  afibrds  ^^the  means  of  assorting 
coloured  objects  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  possible  efiectfrom  them, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  person  who  combines  them  ;  and  of 
estimating  if  the  eyes  are  well  organized  for  seeing  and  judging  of 
colours,  or  if  painters  have  exactly  copied  objects  of  known  colours." 

These  views  were  first  given  to  the  public  in  a  lecture,  delivered 
at  the  Institute  on  the  7th  April  1828.  In  a  more  mature  and 
extended  shape,  they  formed  the  subject  of  eight  public  lectures 
given  at  the  Gt>belins,  in  the  course  of  January  1836  and 
January  1838 ;  and  they  were  published,  in  the  last  of  these 
years,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Principles  of  the  Harmony  and 
Contrast  of  Colours."^ 

If  we  place  beside  one  another  two  stripes  of  different  tones 
(degrees  of  intensity)  of  the  same  colour,  or  two  stripes  of  the 
same  tone  of  difierent  colours,  the  eye  will  perceive  in  the  first 
case  certain  modifications  which  affect  the  intensity  of  the  colour, 
and  in  the  second  case  certain  modifications  which  affect  the 
optical  composition  of  the  two  colours  placed  in  juxtaposition. 
As  these  modifications  make  the  stripes  appear  different  from 
what  they  really  are, — in  the  first  case,  different  in  the  intensity 
of  their  colour,  and  in  the  second  case,  different  in  the  nature  of 
their  colours, — M.  Chevreul  has  given  them  the  name  of  Simulr' 
taneous  Contrast  of  Colours ;  calling  the  modification  in  the  in- 
tensity of  colour  cofitrast  of  tone^  and  the  modification  which 
affects  the  optical  composition  of  the  two  conjoined  colours^  cofi- 
trast  of  colour. 

^  This  work,  which  appeared  in  one  vol.  Syo^  with  a  ^^narto  yolnme  of  plates, 
was  translated  in  1854  by  Charles  Martel,  and  pnblished  withoat  the  plalea. 
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Under  the  head  of  successive  contrast  of  colours^  M.  Chevreul 
includes  what  have  been  called  accidental  colours,  or  those 
which  are  perceived  when  we  tnm  our  eyes  from  one  or  more 
coloured  objects  to  a  white  or  dark  ground.  Under  the  name 
of  miaed  contrast  of  colours  he  includes  those  which  arise  from 
the  mixture  of  a  red  colour  with  the  colour  seen  after  looking 
for  some  time  at  another  colour.  When  we  look,  for  example, 
at  a  red  wafer  for  a  short  time,  the  eye  will  see  green;  and  when 
the  eye,  thus  impressed,  looks  at  a  yellow  colour,  the  union  of  these 
is  an  example  of  mixed  contrast. 

In  order  to  show  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  mixed  contrast  of  colours^  M.  Chevreul  mentions 
two  important  facts  communicated  to  him  by  dealers  in  coloured 
fabrics. 

1.  ^^  When  a  purchaser  has  for  a  considerable  time  looked  at 
a  yellow  fabric,  and  is  then  shown  orange  or  scarlet  stuffs,  it  is 
found  that  he  takes  them  to  be  amaranth  red  or  crimson;  for 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the  retina,  excited  by  yelloWy  to  acquire  an 
aptitude  to  see  violet^  whence  all  the  yellow  of.  the  scarlet  or 
orange  stuff  disappears,  and  the  eye  sees  red^  or  a  red  tinged 
with  violet.  2.  If  there  is  presented  to  a  buyer,  one  after 
another,  fourteen  pieces  of  red  stuff,  he  will  consider  the  last  six 
or  seven  less  beautiful  than  those  first  seen,  although  the  pieces 
be  identically  the  same.  The  cause  of  this  error  of  judgment  is, 
that  the  eyes,  having  seen  seven  or  eight  red  pieces  in  succession, 
are  in  the  same  condition  as  if  they  had  regarded  fixedly,  during 
the  same  period  of  time,  a  single  piece  of  red  stuff;  they  have 
then  a  tendency  to  see  the  complementary  of  red,  that  is,  to  see 

?freen.  This  tendency  goes,  of  necessity,  to  enfeeble  the  bril* 
iancy  of  the  red  colour  of  the  pieces  seen  later.  In  order  that 
the  merchant  may  not  be  the  sufferer  by  this  fatigue  of  the  eyes 
of  his  customer,  he  must  take  x:are,  after  having  snown  the  latter 
seven  pieces  of  red,  to  present  to  him  some  pieces  of  green  stufi^ 
to  restore  the  eyes  to  their  normal  state.  If  the  sight  of  the 
green  be  sufficiently  prolonged  to  exceed  the  normal  state,  the 
eyes  will  acquire  a  tendency  to  see  red;  then  the  last  seven  red 
pieces  will  appear  more  beautiful  than  the  others." 

In  studying  the  subject  of  simultaneous  contrast^  when  the 
stripes  or  coloured  spaces  have  different  magnitudes,  and  are 

? laced  either  close  to  each  other,  or  at  different  distances,  M. 
Jhevreul  was  led  to  the  following  results  ; — 

1.  The  effect  is  a  radiating  one,  setting  out  from  the  line 
where  the  stripes  meet. 

2.  The  effect  is  reciprocal  between  two  equal  surfaces  in  juxta- 
position. 
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3.  The  effect  still  exists,  bnt  in  a  less  degree,  >vhen  the  stripes 
or  coloured  spaces  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

4.  The  effect  exists  when  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  fatigue  of 
the  eye. 

The  principles  thus  laid  down  by  M.  Chevrenl  have  been  ap- 
plied by  him,  with  much  ingenuity  and  success,  to  almost  every 
case  in  which  coloured  materials  are  employed; — to  the  Gobelins 
and  Beauvais  tapestries ;  to  the  Savonnerie  and  other  carpets ; 
to  moreens ;  to  coloured  glass  windows ;  to  colour-printing  upon 
textile  fabrics  and  paper;  to  calico  printing;  to  written  or  printed 
characters  on  differently  coloured  papers;  to  the  colouring  of 
maps  and  engravings ;  to  the  decoration  of  churches,  theatres, 
ana  houses ;  to  military  and  other  uniforms ;  to  male  and  female 
clothing ;  and  to  horticulture  and  flower  gardens. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  M.  ChevreuPs  researches, 
and  their  direct  application  to  so  many  professions  and  interests, 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  they  should  have  remained  so  long  un- 
known to  English  readers,  and  so  long  overlooked  by  English 
manufacturers.  They  have  been  long  known  and  iulhr  appreci- 
ated by  manufacturers  and  workmen  in  every  part  of  France ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  porcelain,  fancy  silks,  paper-hangings, 
carpets,  ribbands,  etc.,  of  French  manufacture,  have  been  so 
superior  to  those  of  England  in  the  beauty  of  their  patterns  and 
the  richness  and  harmony  of  their  colours,  as  well  as  m  the  group- 
ing of  the  figures,  the  adoption  of  the  finest  models  of  antiquity, 
and  the  introduction  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage,  in  the  very 
forms  and  colours  which  nature  has  given  them. 

The  inferiority  of  English  art,  and  the  unwillingness  of  suc- 
cessive governments  to  patronize  it,  had,  for  a  long  time,  excited 
the  notice  of  several  men  of  science,  and  it  was  by  their  reiterated 
complaints  that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Schools  of  design  were  sub* 
sequently  established  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  displayed  to  the  world 
the  superiority  of  foreign  art,  that  a  powerful  impulse  was  given 
to  British  manufactures. 

Admitting  the  inferiority  of  England  to  ^^  other  countries  in 
all  the  various  branches  of  esthetic  art,"  and  desirous  '^  to  see 
her  rival,  and,  if  possible,  excel  them,"  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
composed  the  work  which  we  are  about  to  analyse ;  ^^  venturing," 
as  he  says,  ^^  to  point  out  what  appears  to  him  certain  errors  and 
misconceptions  into  which  we  have  fallen,  or  are  liable  to  fall, 
and  endeavouring  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  all  classes  of 
the  community  should  appreciate  the  beautiful,  and  encourage 
the  production  of  good  works."  In  the  execution  of  this  tasK^ 
our  author  abjures  all  theories  and  speculations  whatever.    He 
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renounces  altogether  the  aid  of  phjrncal  science,  and  regards  the 
optical  and  physiological  relations  of  colour  as  tending  to  mislead 
rather  than  to  guide  the  inquirer.  Those,  he  maintains,  who 
are  to  '^  instruct  us  in  the  harmony  of  colours  must  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  true  feeling  for  the  subject,  and  must  possess 
that  natural  perception  of  colour  which,  though  it  may  be  im- 
proved, cannot  be  obtained  by  mere  study.**  Although,  as  will 
afterwards  appear,  we  cannot  entirely  concur  in  these  views,  yet 
regarding  a  knowledge  of  harmonious  oJouring  as  depending 
more  on  facts  than  on  theories,  and  believing  that  its  principles 
and  rales  may  be  most  correctly  obtained  from  the  writings  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  finest  works  of  art  in  various  coun* 
tries,  we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  opinions 
and  decisions  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  given  on  the 
various  subjects  embraced  in  his  valuable  work.  That  his  judg- 
ments have  been  formed  after  ample  opportunities  of  observation 
and  study,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  much  weight,  will  ap- 
pear from  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  and  writings,  which  we  have 
been  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers. 

Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  was  bom  on  the  5th  October 
1797  ;  and  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  John  Wilkinson  and  Mary 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Richard  Gardner,  and  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Salathiel  Lovell  of  Harleston,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Having  lost 
his  father  and  mother  at  an  early  age,  he  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Bev.  Dr  Yates,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Chelsea 
College.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Harrow  in  1813,  and  in 
1816  he  matriculated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Having  met 
at  his  father's  house  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  Mr  Jack- 
son, and  listened  as  a  cliild  to  his  interesting  adventures,  he 
evinced  an  early  passion  for  travel;  and  while  he  was  at  Oxford,  he 
availed  himself  of  his  long  vacations  to  visit  Belgium,  France,  and 
Spain.  So  eager,  indeed,  was  he  to  gratifjjr  his  favourite  propen- 
sity, that  he  no  sooner  passed  his  examination  for  his  B. A.  degree 
in  1819,  than  he  again  went  to  the  Continent  without  putting  on 
his  bachelor's  gown. 

In  choosing  a  profession,  Mr  Wilkinson  gave  a  preference  to 
the  army,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  cousin,  Major-General  Sir 
Lovell  liovell,  his  name  was  entered  on  Lord  Bridgewater's  list 
for  appointment  to  a  cometcy  by  purchase  in  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons.  While  preparing  himseli  for  his  profession,  it  was  his 
intention  to  make  a  tour  through  Italy  and  the  East;  but  having 
become  acquainted  vrith  Sir  Wiluam  Gell  at  Naples,  he  was  advised 
by  him  to  make  his  visit  to  Egypt  something  better  than  one  of 
idle  curiosity,  and  be  therefore  deferred  his  departure  for  Egypt 
till  he  had  prepared  himself  by  studying  all  that  was  then  known 
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of  that  country,  from  the  works  of  Dr  Thomas  Young  and  other 
writers  on  Egyptian  antiquities.  Substituting,  therefore,  the 
study  of  ancient  monuments  and  the  decyphering  of  hierogly- 
phics for  fortification  and  military  drawing,  he  abandoned  his 
purpose  of  entering  the  army,  and  in  1821  left  Italy  for 
Alexandria. 

In  pursuing  his  Egyptian  studies  with  Sir  William  Gell,  they 
adopted  Dr  Young's  method  of  reading  the  hieroglyphics  alpha* 
betically ;  and  their  various  attempts  to  decypher  the  characters 
according  to  the  alphabetic  or  phonetic  process,  which  are  pre* 
served  in  the  note-books  they  then  kept,  afford  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  Dr  Young's  priority  to  Champollion  in  that  important 
discovery. 

When  our  author  had  reached  Cairo,  in  1822,  with  his  friend 
and  fellow-collegian,  Mr  Wiggett  of  Allanbury  Park,  Berkshire, 
he  made  a  large  collection  of  hieroglyphical  and  other  drawings 
from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  many  of  which,  by 
Dr  Young's  advice,  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature.  After  spending  four  or  five  months 
of  1823  in  the  Eastern  Desert,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  in  the  following  February  revisited 
Upper  Egjrpt,  where,  after  a  skirmish  with  the  rebels  who  had 
enlisted  under  Sheikh  Ahmed's  standard  against  Mohammed 
'  Ali,  he  took  refuge  in  an  island  near  Sivot  from  the  great  plague 
of  1824,  which  made  such  fearful  ravages  at  Cairo,  and  pene- 
trated even  to  the  upper  country.  The  events  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  this  dreadful  epidemic  were  very  remarkable. 

As  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  violent  rain  is  still  thought  to 
portend  calamities  to  Egypt.    Its  unusual  continuance  at  the 
beginning  of  1824  appeared  to  justify  the  prognostics  of  one  of 
the  '*  wise  men,"  who  had  foretold  that  "  in  that  year  Egypt 
would  be  visited  by  rain,  fire,  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine." 
The  prophecy  excited  universal  interest,  and,  soon  after  it  was 
announced,  violent  rain  fell  in  Cairo  and  all  Lower  Egypt    The 
streets  became  streams  of  water ;  numerous  houses,  drenched  by 
the  rain,  crumbled  and  fell ;  and  in  many  others,  consisting  of 
three  stories,  the  water  penetrated  through  each  successive  ceil- 
ing into  the  lower  rooms,  so  that  a  single  day  more  of  rain  would 
have  laid  in  ruins  every  house  in  Cairo.     The  damp  from  so 
much  water,  and  the  alarm  spread  through  the  whole  population, 
created  a  general  expectation  of  the  plague,  which  soon  made  its 
appearance.     At  the  same  time  the  arsenal  caught  fire;  and  the 
powder  magazine  having  blown  up  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  citadel,  the  flames  threatened  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  Cairo. 
The  terror  thus  produced  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  intelli* 
gence  arrived  from  Upper  Egypt  of  the  rebeUion  of  Sheikh 
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Ahmed.  The  dread  of  anarchy  and  plunder  was  thus  added  to 
four  out  of  the  five  calamities  foretold  by  the  mjrsterious  seer ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  famine,  the  result  of  civil  war,  com- 
pleted the  fatal  list. 

Towards  the  close  of  1824  our  author  made  two  journeys  to 
the  Fyoom,  and  completed  his  map  of  that  province.  In  the 
winter  of  1825  he  extended  his  survey  to  the  Little  and  the  two 
Great  Oases,  and  in  1826  to  the  Abaodeh  Desert,  from  Kossayo 
to  the  emerald  mines  of  Berenice,  and  about  half  a  degree  farther 
south.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1830, 
he  was  occupied  with  the  survey  of  the  Eastern  I>esei*t  from 
Kossayo  northwards  to  Suez,  together  with  the  valley  of  the 
Nile;  but  the  results  of  this  long  and  laborious  undertaking 
have,  from  causes  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  not  been 
published. 

During  two  or  more  visits  to  Thebes,  where  he  remained  each 
time  upwards  of  twelve  months,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the 
materials  which  he  had  previously  collected  for  his  great  work, 
^'  On  the  Manners  and  Uustoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  and 
his  large  topographical  survey  of  that  ancient  city ;  and  he  was 
preparing  to  make  another  visit  to  Upper  Egypt  in  1833,  when, 
from  exposure  to  the  sun  during  his  long  and  frequent  journeys 
in  summer,  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Egypt  for  its  recovery.  But  though  thus  interrupted  in  his  re- 
searches, he  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  resuming 
them.  He  accordingly  left  England  in  1837  for  the  purpose  of 
revisiting  Cairo,  but  he  was  stopped  by  ill  health  at  l^aris,  aud- 
it was  not  till  1841  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

The  reputation  which  Mr  Wilkinson  had  now  acquired  as  an 
author,  and  the  great  value  of  his  Egyptian  researches,  gave  him 
a  just  claim  to  some  of  those  marks  of  distinction  which,  even  in 
this  country,  literary  services  occasionally  command. '  In  1839 
Her  Majesty  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
in  1852  he  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

In  1843  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  made  a  third  journey  to 
Egypt,  and  spent  two  vears  abroad,  visiting  also  Syria,  Constan- 
tinople, Dalmatia,  Sicily,  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  and  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  184iS,  in  his  fourth  journey,  he  went  through  Upper 
Egypt  to  Gebel  Birkel,  and  the  fourth  cataract  in  Upper  Ethi- 
opia. After  spending  two  years  in  Italy  and  other  countries, 
and  visiting,  in  1850,  Belgium  and  France,  he  returned  for  the 
fifth  time  to  Egypt,  in  1855,  with  the  view  of  examining  the 
Christian  remains  in  that  country ;  but  a  coup  de  soleil  at  Thebes 
prevented  him  from   completing  bis  researches,  and   he  was 
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enabled  only  to  collect  some  of  the  principal  materials  for  a  work, 
which  we  hope  may  yet  be  published,  as  the  nucleus  of  some 
future  examination  of  those  neglected  monuments. 

In  October  1856,  Sir  Gardner  married  Miss  Lucas,  daughter 
of  Henry  Lucas,  Esq.,  of  Uplands,  Glamorganshire,  descended 
from  a  family  well  Known  in  the  History  of  England.  Lady 
Wilkinson  is  already  known  as  the  author  of  an  interesting  work 
^^  On  the  Wild  Flowers  of  England,"  and  is  well  suited  by  her 
talents  and  accomplishments  to  assist  her  husband  in  any  future 
investigations  which  he  may  desire  to  make  in  that  country  to 
which  he  has  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life. 

The  greater  part  of  the  researches  to  which  we  have  thus 
briefly  referred,  form  the  subject  of  many  valuable  and  highly 
esteemed  works.  The  most  important  of  these  are — his  '^  Hiero- 
glyphical  Extracts,  and  Materia  Hieroglyphica,"  published  in 
1827-28 ;  his  "  Topography  of  Thebes  and  Modem  Egypt ;" 
bis  ^'  Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes ;"  his  ^^  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  in  six  vols.;  his  ^^Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro ;"  his  "  Popular  Account  of  the  Private  Life,  Man- 
ners, and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  in  two  vols. ;  his 
^^  Handbook  of  Esrypt ;"  his  ^^  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs ;"  and 
the  interesting  volume  on  ^'  Colour  and  Taste,"  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  analyse. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  divides  this  work  into  three  Parts  :•— 

Part  I.  On  Colour. 

Part  II.  On  the  Necessity  of  f^  Diffusion  of  Taste  among  all 
classes. 

Part  m.  On  Dressed  or  Geometrical  Gardens. 

After  endeavouring  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  harmonious 
colouring  can  be  obtained  only  ^^  from  facts  and  their  results ;" 
that  the  perception  of  this  harmony  is  ^^  a  natural  gif^"  and  can 
be  taught  only,  in  so  far  as  it  is  teachable,  ^^by  those  who 
possess  the  faculty  of  perceiving  it ;"  our  author,  in  illustrating 
these  views,  discusses  several  important  points  which  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  consider. 

One  of  these  points,  which  possesses  a  considerable  interest 
both  in  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspect,  is  the  proper  position 
of  colours  in  the  interior  of  a  building,  or  when  applied  to  parts 
of  a  picture  at  different  distances  from  the  eye.  According  to 
some  authors,  the  proper  position  of  colours  should  be  deduced 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  in  nature. 
Because  the  grass  at  our  feet  is  green^  the  lower  part  of  a  wall 
should  bear  the  same  colour ;  while,  as  the  brown  earth  is  be* 
neath  the  grass,  a  brown  colour  should  occupy  a  still  humbler 
place ;  and  as  the  lofty  sky  rejoices  in  azure,  so  a  blue  colour 
should  decorate  the  ceiling.    Although  our  author  justly  de- 
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noances  sach  an  order  of  colonrs,  yet  he  approves  of  the  bine 
having  a  prominent  place  in  a  ceiling,  not  because  the  sky  is 
blue,  but  because  cold  transparent  colours  are  of  use  in  that 
position,  as  they  not  only  give  lightness  to  the  upper  parts  of  a 
room,  but  ^^  convey  an  impression  of  additional  height  when  it  is 
required,  and  accord  with  the  gradations  o/distancCy  and  other 
necessary  conditions."  It  has  been  denied,  indeed,  that  any 
effect  of  distance,  or  rather  of  difference  of  distance,  can  be 
obtained  by  using  any  particular  colour  or  colours;  but  Sir 
Gardner  states  it  as  a  fact  not  at  all  doubtful,  that  a  ceiling 
may,  to  all  appearance,  be  raised  or  lowered  by  these  means, — 
that  blue  in  many  positions  seems  to  recede,  and  that  red  comes 
nearer  the  eye,  as  frequently  observable  on  coloured  glass  windows. 

This  very  remarkable  observation, — which,  by  the  way,  can 
only  be  made  with  two  eyes, — is  a  scientific  fact  capable  of  the 
most  rigorous  demonstration.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  published  in  his  description  of  what  he 
calls  a  Chromatic  Stereoscope^  If  we  look  with  both  eyes 
through  a  lens  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  any  object  having 
colours  of  veiy  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,— such  as  the 
boundary  lines  on  a  map  coloured  with  rea  on  one  side  and  blue 
on  the  other ;  a  red  rose  among  green  leaves,  and  on  a  blue 
background ;  or  any  scarlet  object  whatever,  on  a  violet  ground ; 
or,  in  general,  any  two  simpfe  colours  not  nearly  of  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibility, — the  differently  colour^  parts  of  the 
object  will  appear  at  different  distances  from  tlie  observer. 

If  we  place,  for  example,  a  small  red  and  violet  disc,  like  the 
smallest  wafer,  beside  one  another,  so  that  the  line  joinii^  their 
centres  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  eyes,  and  suppose 
that  rays  firom  both  wafers  enter  the  eyes  when  their  optical 
axes  are  parallel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  distance  between  the 
violet  images  on  each  retina  will  be  less  than  the  distance 
between  the  real  images;  and  consequently,  the  eyes  will 
rec^uire  to  converge  their  axes  to  a  nearer  point  in  order  to 
unite  the  red  images,  than  in  order  to  unite  the  violet  images  ; 
the  red  images,  consequently,  will  appear  at  this  nearer  point 
of  convergence,  just  as  in  the  lenticular  stereoscope  the  more 
distant  pair  of  points  in  the  dissimilar  image  appear,  when 
united,  nearer  to  the  eye. 

**  It  is  an  obvious  result,"  says  Sir  D.  Brewster,  "  of  these 
observations,  that  in  painting^  and  in  coloured  decorations  of  all 
kindsj  the  red  or  less  refrangible  colours  should  be  gfven  to  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  object  to  be  represented,  and  the  blue  or 
more  refrangible  colours  to  the  background,  and  the  parts  of  the 
objects  that  are  to  retire  from  the  eye." 

*  Treatise  on  the  Siereoecope,  pp.  126-129. 
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But,  independently  of  the  fact  that  differences  of  distance  are 
given,  in  binocular  vision,  by  differences  of  colours  differently 
reirangible,  there  are  obvious  reasons  why,  in  decorated  apart- 
ments, the  colours  should  be  lighter  from  the  floor  upwards. 
Supposing  that  the  windows  are  equi-distant  from  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling,  the  ceiling  must  always  be  less  illuminated  in  the 
daytime,  whether  the  sun  is  shining  or  not;  and  hence  it  is 
necessary  that,  if  coloured  at  all,  the  ceiling  should  be  as  nearly 
white  as  possible.  In  a  climate  like  ours,  where  the  windows  of 
our  apartments  cannot  be  veiy  large,  and  where  the  ceiling  and 
angles  are  of  necessity  but  feebly  illuminated, — owing  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  light  by  window-curtains, — light  carpeting, 
light  famiture  even,  and  light  paper-hangings  are  most  desira- 
ble, and  especially  when  the  wails  are  covered  with  engravings 
or  paintings. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  place  of  colours  should  be  deter- 
mined by  their  place  in  nature,  maintain,  with  apparent  con- 
sistency, that  the  colours  which  we  should  use,  must  be 
determined  by  their  quantity  in  nature.  The  prevalence  of 
green,  therefore,  in  our  fields  and  in  our  foliage,  is  held  to  be  an 
argument  for  the  copious  introduction  of  that  colour  into  our 
apartments ;  but  in  our  judgment  the  prevalence  of  this  colour 
out  of  doors,  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  dispense  with  it 
in  our  apartments.  In  southern  climates,  where  the  brilliant 
green  of  our  fields  is  unknown,  we  might,  with  great  propriety, 
refresh  ourselves  with  the  sight  of  it  in  our  decorations.  Within 
the  arctic  circle,  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  blue  and  white  tints 
of  nature,  would  rest  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  the  verdant 
colours  of  the  temperate  zone, — and  even  a  sensation  of  heat 
might  be  derived  from  the  warmer  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  considers 
^the  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  green  as  one  of  the 
mistakes  which  always  creeps  in  when  society  becomes  artificial, 
and  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a  want  or  of  a  decline  of  taste."  In 
place  of  adopting  ^^  for  ornamentation  '^  the  quantities  and  ar- 
rangement of  colours  found  in  nature,  he  is  olopinion  that  *^  we 
should  generally  deviate  widely  from  them  ;"  and  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  ^^  use  the  same  quantity  of  green  with  which  nature 
covers  the  large  expanse  of  a  landscape,  or  to  introduce  into  any 
part  of  a  building  tne  mass  of  green  we  see  in  a  single  tree." 

"  It  may  be  admitted,"  he  adds,  "  as  Bnmet  observes,  that  the 
colours  to  which  the  eye  is  accnstomed  in  nature  are  those  that  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  a  landscape  painting,  '  such  as  blue,  white,  or  grey 
in  skies ;  green,  in  trees  and  grass ;  brown  or  warm  grey,  in  earth, 
wood,  or  stone.'  But  this  is  a  totally  different  question  from  the 
treatment  of  pure,  flat,  positive  colours  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
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where  no  *  toning  to  those  hnes  most  common  in  nature '  is  required, 
or  admissible.  The  painting  is  a  copy  of  nature ;  not  so  a  building, 
or  a  carpet.  Attention  to  the  due  '  equilibrium '  may  be  necessary  in 
one  as  in  the  other ;  but  from  the  use  of  mixed  or  compound  hues  in 
the  former,  and  of  positive  or  pure  colours  in  the  latter,  their  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  their  effect,  is  very  distinct ;  and  while  in  paintings, 
especially  landscapes,  the  colouring  chiefly  consists  of  yarious  combina- 
tions far  removed  from  the  primaries  (red,  yellow,  and  blue),  in  orna- 
mentation the  due  effect  is  produced  by  the  union  of  positive  colours, 
most  of  which  should  be  primaries." 

The  same  persons  who  refer  us  to  nature  for  examples  of 
harmonious  colouring,  maintain  that  when  two  colours  are  found, 
as  they  frecmently  are,  in  flowers,  they  must  necessarily  be  in 
harmony.  If  this  were  true,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
harmonic  colours, — for  nature  presents  us  with  numerous  objects 
in  which  two  discordant  colours  are  combined.  For  such  a 
combination  two  reasons  may  be  assigned.  By  uniting  each  of 
the  seven  prismatic  colours  with  their  discords,  as  well  as  with 
their  concords,  a  much  greater  variety  of  colouring  is  obtained, 
and  the  natural  world  is  thus  decked  in  a  gayer  and  more 
gorgeous  attire.  But  flowers  and  other  natural  objects  are  not 
made  to  be  examined  singly.  A  number  of  flowers,  in  each  of 
which  the  colours  are  not  discordant,  may  be  so  placed  as  to 
form  a  harmonious  group ;  and  in  the  conservatory  or  the 
flower  garden,  or  even  in  the  fields  or  in  the  heath,  one  of  the 
discordant  colours  of  a  single  flower  or  plant  may  stand  in  har- 
monious combination  with  another  discordant  colour  in  its  neigh- 
bour. Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  replies  difierently  to  the  admirer 
of  natural  combinations  :— 

^^  The  same  acceptation,"  he  says,  '^  of  the  colours  of  nature  as 
necessary  concords^  must  be  extended  to  sounds,  and  we  must,  at  least, 
allow  her  the  credit  of  giving  them  to  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the 
voices  of  other  animals ;  yet  every  one  will  admit,  that  the  sounds 
uttered  by  a  parrot  and  a  pig,  though  quite  natural,  are  far  from 
agreeable.  So,  too,  with  flowers ;  and  as  some  are  most  beautiful 
and  harmonious  in  their  colours,  others  are  discordant;  and  few 
persons  will  go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  all  nature's  works  are 
equally  pleasing,  or  that  the  figures  of  all  animals  being  beautiful,  we 
are  to  admire  the  hippopotamus,  or  other  hideous  creatures,  as  well 
as  the  most  gracefuL  It  might  be  as  reasonable  to  maintain  that 
every  odour  in  nature  is  agreeable,  as  that  every  combination  of 
colour  in  nature  is  so." 

In  support  of  these  views,  our  author  adduces  an  argument 
which,  though  highly  interesting  in  its  details,  may  not  be  very 
convincing  to  the  admirers  oT  colours  naturally  combined. 
**  Those,"  he  remarks,  "  who  appeal  to  nature  as  their  guide, 
should  rather  consult  the  natural  taste  of  man  in  colour,"  which 
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is  '^  in  accordance  with  tho  coloured  ornamentations  of  the  best 
periods,  and  of  people  most  remarkable  for  taste."  In  the 
colonred  works  of  tne  Arabs,  for  example,  or  other  orientals, 
such  as  in  cai*pets  and  other  ornamental  fabrics,  the  finest  taste 
has  been  displayed.  The  children  of  an  Arab  family  of  taste,  if 
furnished  by  chance  with  a  number  of  colours,  **  will  arrange 
them  into  a  pattern  in  some  pleasing  concord,  and  often  produce 
toys  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  coloured  ornaments." 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Sir  Gardner  saw,  even  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  the  most  striking  combinations  of  coloi^r,  'Mn  the 
hands  of  the  unsophisticated  members  of  the  community ;"  and 
he  states  that  Mr  Salt,  our  late  consul-general  of  Egjrpt,  and  a 
man  of  great  taste,  often  purchased  the  playthings  of  children, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  fancy  designs.  Among  these, 
our  author  saw  "  an  orange,  into  the  surface  of  which  they  had 
cut  a  mosaic  pattern,  leaving  the  orange  rind  as  a  ground,  and 
filling  in  all  the  triangular  and  other  hollows^  with  various 
brilliant  colours, — than  which  nothing  could  be  found  more 
harmonious  in  the  mosaics  of  Italy  or  Damascus,  or  on  the  walls 
of  the  Alhambra." 

Among  European  nations.  Sir  Gardner  considers  the  Italians 
as  having  the  truest  perception  of  the  harmony  of  colours,  and 
he  warns  our  English  artists  to  follow  the  taste  of  Italy  rather 
than  that  of  Germany,  which  is  unfavourably  displayed  ^'  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
windows  of  the  south  aisle  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  and  in  the 
corridor  and  other  parts  of  that  frightful  building,  the  Pina- 
kothec  of  Munich."  The  Italians  use  freely  the  primary  reds, 
blues,  and  yellows,  and  the  greens  and  other  compounds  in 
smaller  proportions,  and  they  obtain  a  balance  of  tone  by  placing 
deeper  colours  near  the  ground,  and  more  transparent  ones  on 
the  upper  parts  of  a  wall. 

The  preference  which  is  given  in  this  country  to  dull  colours, 
and  our  general  indifference  to  the  beauty  of  colour,  as  shown  in 
the  neutral  tints  or  quiet  colours  of  our  churches  and  other  public 
buildings,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  our  familiarity 
with  the  sober  and  grey  tints  of  a  northern  climate.  Sir  Gardner, 
in  admitting  the  fact,  rejects  the  explanation  of  it.  The  in* 
habitants  of  North  America,  Siberia,  and  other  arctic  regions,  as 
he  states,  employ  the  three  primaries  and  other  brilliant  colours, 
and  some  centuries  ago  the  same  taste  for  highly  coloured  deco- 
ration existed  even  in  England.  Public  monuments,  the  in- 
teriors of  houses,  and  even  churches,  were  ornamented  with  rich 
colours,  and  the  brilliant  colours  of  their  glass  windows  were  not 
isolated  in  walls  of  plaster  and  of  stone.  According  to  Mr 
Ruskin,  the  builders  of  the  cathedrals  of  these  days  ^^  laid  upon 
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them  the  brightest  colours  they  could  obtain;"  and  he  adds, 
that  ^^  there  is  not  a  truly  noble  monument  in  Europe  which  has 
not  been  either  painted  all  over,  or  originally  touched  with  paint, 
mosaic,  and  gil<ung  in  its  prominent  parts." 

From  these  discussions  Sir  Gardner  is  led  to  treat  at  consider- 
able length,  and  with  much  learning,  of  coloured  glass  windows, 
a  subject  which  is  now  exciting  uniyersal  attention.  It  is  a 
question  of  some  difficulty,  and  one  which  our  author  does  not 
discuss,  to  what  extent  the  decorations  of  colom^ed  glass  can  be 

froperly  introduced  into  private  houses  and  public  buildings, 
t  IS  very  obvious  that,  in  apartments  commonly  occupied  by 
the  family,  and  in  which  they  work  and  read,  such  a  mode  of 
illumination  would  be  wholly  unsuitable.  In  rooms  containing 
pictures,  or  objects  of  natural  history  or  of  vertu,  coloured  glass 
windows  are  likewise  inadmissible.  They  must  be  confined  to 
lobbies,  staircases,  and  corridors,  where  they  are  seen  only  in 
passing,  and  where  the  light  which  they  transmit  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  general  effect,  either  by  the  tints  which  they 
radiate,  or  by  the  patches  of  colour  which,  in  sunshine,  they 
throw  upon  the  walls.  When,  in  the  country,  a  window  looks 
into  an  ugly  court,  or  when  in  town  it  faces  a  blank  wall  or  an 
otherwise  disagreeable  object,  the  use  of  coloured  glass  would 
not  be  inappropriate,  though  the  same  end  might  be  attained 
by  employing  grey  or  roughened  glass. 

It  is  a  point  which  has  yet  to  be  decided  by  a  jury  of  un- 
questionable taste,  how  far  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
are  really  decorated,  or  how  far  they  are  really  disfigured,  by 
paintings  or  by  windows  of  coloured  glass.  The  solemn  services 
of  the  sanctuary  are  not  likely  to  be  more  deeply  impressed  by 
glimpses  of  works  of  art,  or  by  patches  of  coloured  light  straying 
oyer  Oothic  traceries,  and  discolouring  the  faces  and  draperies 
of  the  worshippers.  Even  the  holy  men,  who  were  driven  firom 
temples  made  with  hands,  found  a  more  peaceful  altar  in  the 
time-worn  cavern,  on  the  bleak  hiUside,  or  on  the  blank  shore, 
than  in  the  picturesaue  glen  or  the  rich  woodlands  of  civilisation. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  paintings  on  panel 
or  canvas  are  out  of  place  in  a  Christian  church.  ^^  When 
paintings,"  he  says,  ^^  were  put  up  in  a  Greek  temple,  it  was  for 
security,  and  because  beautiful  works  were  honoured  by  a  place 
in  that  sacred  edifice.  This  was  quite  consistent  with,  and  will 
explain  the  fact  of  their  not  being  dedications ;  and  their  sub- 
jects were  seldom  connected  with  religion,  or  the  deity  of  the 
place.  They  were  not  intended  as  part  of  the  ornamentation 
of  the  temple ;  and,  unless  the  walls  were  of  some  uniform  hue, 
adapted  to  their  effect,  they  must  have  ill  accorded  with  its 
coloured  interior.    The  protection  afforded  them  by  the  temple 
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was  the  excuse  for  their  being  there :  the  place  was  not  chosen 
as  one  suited  to  works  of  art ;  and  if  some  were  dedications,  they 
proved  the  piety  rather  than  the  taste  of  the  donor.  So,  again, 
though  the  finest  pictures  may  have  been  painted  for  churches, 
they  are  not  suited  to  them  on  any  plea.  We  do  not  go  to  church 
to  look  at  pictures;  and  churches  have  seldom  either  a  good 
light,  or  any  other  recommendation  possessed  by  picture  galleries ; 
to  which,  moreover,  the  best  paintmgs  have,  in  process  of  time, 
been  transferred." 

Although  our  author  thus  abjures  the  introduction  of  paintings 
into  churches,  he  is  in  favour  of  coloured  glass  windows,  which,  he 
says,  have  justly  claimed  attention  in  the  present  day,  and  which, 
as  our  readers  know,  are  rapidly  finding  their  way  into  our 
Presbyterian  chiurches.  His  approbation,  however,  of  this  species 
of  ornament  is  of  a  very  limited  kind.  He  admits  that  ^'  there 
are  some  churches  the  style  and  decoration  of  which  neither 
require  nor  accord  with  coloured  glass,  such  as  those  of  the 
Kenaissance  painted  with  large  firescoes,  where  coloured  glass 
windows  would  conceal  and  interfere  with  their  effect.  Nor 
would  painted  glass,"  he  adds,  ^^  be  suited  to  a  building  of  Gothic 
style  decorated  with  fresco  paintings^  such  as  Giotto's  Chapel  at 
Padua."  In  such  buildings,  the  windows  necessarily  consist  of 
colourless  glass,  in  order  to  admit  the  light  required  for  that 
species  of  decoration.  Our  author's  approbation  of  coloured 
glass  windows  is  still  further  limited.  He  considers  them  as 
admissible  only  when  the  interior  of  the  building  is  painted  in 
harmony  with  them.  The  admiration  which  the  English  have 
for  coloured  glass  windows  he  thinks  inconsistent  with  their 
objections  to  colour  in  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  he  pro- 
nounces those  persons  more  consistent  who  object  to  colour, 
^'  both  on  the  window  and  the  wall.  A  better  excuse,"  he  adds, 
"  may  be  found  for  their  prejudice,  than  for  the  caprice  of  placing 
a  coloured  window  only  at  the  east  end  of  a  churchy  where  it  stands 
in  glaring  contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  the  white-washed  building ; 
and  where,  firom  its  generally  affecting  to  imitate  a  ^  painting j 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  transparent  blind."  In  this  sen- 
tence. Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  distinctly  condemns  all  the 
coloured  windows  in  England,  wherever  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  not  coloured,  and  coloured  harmoniously  with  the 
windows. 

During  the  present  epidemic  in  favour  of  coloured  glass 
windows,  and  other  expensive  decorations  in  our  cathedrals  and 
places  of  worship,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  give  utterance  to  opinions 
which  call  in  question  the  taste  and  congruity  of  this  class  of 
ornaments.  As  we  shall  not  presume,  however,  to  discuss  the 
question  in  its  religious  phase,  we  hope  to  evade  much  of  the 
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censure  which  we  should  otherwise  have  incurred.  A  temple, 
a  cathedral,  a  church,  are  buildings  essentially  different  in 
character  from  a  theatre,  a  circus,  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  pre- 
sence chamber.  The  Worshipped  and  the  worshipper  are  there, 
and  in  the  awe  due  to  the  one,  and  the  humility  due  from  the 
other,  we  may  discover  reasonable  grounds  for  a  chaste  and  even 
a  severe  grandeur  in  the  surrounding  edifice.  Nothing  in 
human  art  can  be  more  sublime  than  the  interior  of  the  Greek 
or  the  Gothic  temple,  with  their  gigantic  columns,  their  noble 
arches,  their  many-groined  roofs,  and  their  spacious  domes — 
their  '^  long-drawn  aisles,  and  fretted  vaults."  Hewn  from  the 
rocks  of  a  pre- Adamite  age,  which  water  and  fire  had  prepared, 
the  devout  worshipper  appreciates  their  sober  hue,  which  neither 
the  builder  nor  the  sculptor  would  venture  to  improve.  In  order 
to  throw  the  light  of  day  upon  materials  so  exquisitely  combined, 
windows  of  large  extent  are  required.  The  highest  art,  and  the 
finest  taste,  have  been  called  forth  to  give  to  the  Gothic  window 
its  magic  forms ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  the  fine  arts 
which  nas  given  so  much  pleasure  to  the  worshipper  who  views 
it  from  within,  or  to  the  stranger  who  regards  it  from  without. 
Its  rich  and  varied  forms  require  no  foreign  ornament.  They 
are  beautiful  when  they  transmit  the  pure  light  of  day,  and  not 
less  so  when  the  wind  howls  through  tneir  broken  mullions. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  stabiUty  of  ereryr  edifice,  that  the  open- 
ings  in  its  walls  be  no  larger  than  is  required  for  lighting  it.  If 
a  dburch,  therefore,  or  other  public  bmlding,  has  been  erected 
without  any  reference  to  the  use  of  coloured  glass,  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  to  adopt  a  decoration  which  would  reduce 
to  more  than  one-half  or  one-third  the  light  which  is  required. 
But  even  in  the  case  where  the  windows  iiad  been  made  large 
enough  to  give  a  sufficient  light  when  reduced  by  coloured  glass, 
the  objections  to  its  use  are  numerous  and  well-founded.  The 
eye  is  doubtless  pleased  with  the  display  of  colours,  however 
rudely  combined,  whether  in  the  unpattemed  oriental  carpet,  the 
illuminated  missal,  or  even  in  the  dress  of  Harlequin.  The  eye 
of  the  sage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  school-boy,  surveys  with  plea- 
sure the  eyer-vaiyin^  forms  and  colours  in  the  kaleidoscope,  the 
splendid  tints  of  polarised  light,  or  even  the  most  formal  com- 
binations of  mosaic  colouring ;  and  they  have  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  gratifying  so  harmless  a  taste.  W  hy,  therefore,  should  we 
seek  within  the  walls  of  a  church,  or  even  of  a  palace,  for  an  in- 
dulgence which  we  can  obtain  by  the  light  of  day  in  the  boudoir 
or  in  the  staircase,  or  which  we  may  command  at  night  by  sur- 
rounding our  artificial  lights  with  all  the  colours  of  tne  rainbow. 
There  is  no  sympathy  whatever  between  coloured  glass  and  stone 
walls,  and  we  might,  with  sa  much  taste,  cover  the  vestments  of 
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the  priest,  or  the  gown  of  the  judge,  or  even  the  draperj  of 
women,  with  harmonious  patches  of  primary  and  secondary 
colours.  The  introduction  into  churches,  poorly  endowed,  of 
painted  glass  and  coloured  borders,  is,  we  trust,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  revolution,  in  which  the  present  system  of  gorgeous 
colouring  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  art,  yet  to  be  deveh>ped,  in 
which  colourless  combinations  of  ornamented  ground  glass  will  be 
enriched  with  borders  of  chaste  and  simple  colouring,  which  maybe 
softened  by  the  iaterposition  of  glass  of  different  degrees  of  rough- 
ness, from  almost  pmect  transparency  to  almost  perfect  opacity. 

As  the  rage  for  windows  of  coloured  glass  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue, like  other  eoually  distasteful  varieties  of  church  decorar 
tion,  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
origin  of  stained  and  painted  glass,  as  given  by  our  author. 
Wnen  glass  is  of  one  uniform  hue,  it  is  called  stainedj  and  when 
colour  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  colourless  glass,  and  then  burnt 
in,  it  is  said  to  be  painted.  In  the  '^  enamel  method,"  as  it  is 
called,  the  whole  picture  is  painted  and  burnt  in  on  the  pre- 
viously colourless  surface ;  wnile  in  the  simple  mosaic  method, 
the  picture  is  composed  of  pieces  of  stained  glass.  In  the 
'^  mosaic  enamel  method,''  both  processes  are  used. 

*^  What  is  generally  called  Mosaic  glass,"  says  Sir  Gardner, 
^^  has  really  some  of  its  details  and  shadows  marked  out  by 
colours  ;  and  of  this  kind  are  the  earliest  windows  of  the  1100 
and  1200  in  France.  For,  though  composed  of  coloured  pieces 
of  glass,  held  together  by  the  leads,  which  form  the  outlines  of 
the  designs,  the  shading  is  made  by  lines  in  bistre  laid  upon  the 
surface,  and  afterwards  burnt  in ;  and  the  same  colour  is  used 
for  some  of  the  details  and  folds  of  draperies. 

The  art  gradually  grew  out  of  the  original  simple  mosaic  pro- 
cess. But  it  has  long  been  a  question  when  and  where  the  first 
idea  originated,  of  adding  the  few  shades  and  bistre  lines ;  for 
in  that  was  the  germ  of  the  enamelled  process,  and  the  real  ori' 
gin  of  painted  glase" 

Our  author  does  not  mention  a  process,  in  which  two  or  three 
plates  of  stained  glass  are  welded  alternately  to  two  or  three 
plates  of  colourless  crown  glass.  The  writer  <»  this  article,  when 
in  Switzerland  in  1814,  found  a  specimen  of  this  glass,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Konigsfelden,  near  Brugg.  It  consisted  of  six  plates, 
three  of  common  greenish  glass,  and  other  three  of  stained  glass, 
of  a  reddish  pink  colour.  The  effect  of  the  combination  was  a 
very  pale  pink,^  different  from  that  of  the  plates,  so  that  by  this 
process  any  tint  whatever  may  be  produced. 

^  This  specimen,  when  cat  and  polished  on  its  edges,  to  show  the  eombined 
plates,  was  presented  to  8ir  Waiter  Scott,  who  fitted  it  up  on  a  stand,  and  is 
probably  now  at  Abbotsford. 

The  choir  of  the  chnrch  at  Konigsfelden  is  lighted  bj  eleven  colonred  glass 
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Windows  of  stained  jslass  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  age  of  Coustantine,  and  probably  a  century  ear- 
lier. From  Byzantium,  the  repository  of  all  the  arts  after  the 
a^  of  Constantine,  coloured  glass  windows  passed  into  the  west 
of  Europe.  About  400  they  were  used  in  tne  San  Paolo-fuori- 
le>mura  at  Borne,  built  by  Constantino ;  and  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  the  Apse  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  at  Borne.  Before 
the  1100,  they  were  emploved  in  France ;  and  in  Flanders  and 
Germany,  in  the  1200.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  owe  to  the  Byzantine  Greeks  the  art  of  painting  upon  glass, 
yet  France  had  the  merit  of  bringing  the  art  to  a  perfection 
which  the  Greeks  could  never  have  attained,  and  of  giving  to 
the  paintings  a  brilliancy  which  constitutes  its  real  merit. 

In  reference  to  ^^  the  chmce  of  stvle  in  coloured  windows," 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  recommends  ror  study  and  imitation  the 
mosaic  glass  of  the  1200.  That  of  the  next  century,  he  ad- 
mits, is  often  richer  in  the  colour  of  the  material,  but  inferior 
'^  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  and  the  character  of  the 
ornamentirtion."  According  to  Lavarte,^  quoted  by  our  author — 

**  The  merit  of  the  windows  of  the  1200  is  their  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  effect  of  the  edifices  to  which  they  b^ong.  .  .  . 
In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  revelation  in  the  art  of 
painting  upon  glass  was  complete.  .  .  •  Thenceforth  glass  was 
nothing  more  than  the  material  subservient  to  the  painter,  as  canvas 
or  wood  in  oil  painting.  Glass  painters  went  so  far  as  to  copy  upon 
white  glass,  as  npon  canvas,  the  masterpieces  of  Baffaelle,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  other  great  painters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
We  also  find  entire  windows  painted  in  mono-chromatic 
tints.  .  .  .  But  the  era  of  glass  painting  was  at  an  end.  From 
the  moment  that  it  was  attempted  to  traoisform  an  art  of  purely 
monumental  decoration  into  an  art  of  expression,  its  intention  was 
perverted,  and  this  led  of  necessity  to  its  ruin." 

In  the  mosaic  windows  are  placed  a  series  of  medallions,  or 
lozenges— circular,  oval,  or  of  other  shapes — containing  Scripture 
subjects,  and  surrounded  by  a  coloured  mosaic  ground;  the 
medallions,  with  a  rich  border,  form  the  whole  window ;  and 
hence  they  are  called  medallion  windows^  to  distinguish  them 
from  canopied  windowsy  which  contain  the  figures  of  saints  under 
canopies.  Very  fine  specimens  of  the  medallion  window  are 
found  in  the  cathedrals  of  Bheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  Auxerre, 
Sens,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1300,  the  coloured  window  assumed 
gradually  the  cnaracter  of  a  large  picture,  until,  in  1500,  the 
whole  window,  though  consisting  of  several  lights,  was  covered 

windows,  by  whoM  light,  we  belieye,  an  difplayed  tbe  portraits  of  all  the 
knights  that  fell  in  the  oattle  of  Sempach. 
>  Handbook  of  the  ArU  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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with  one  picture ;  '^  and  mosaic  yellow  canopies,  and  monstrous 
transparent  columns,  with  other  architectural  accessories,  defied 
all  harmony  of  colour,  proportion,  and  possibility."  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  revolution  in  the  art  of  glass 
painting  was  complete,  and  ^^  its  era  was  at  an  end."  Glass  was 
merely  the  ground  which  a  painter  substituted  for  canvas ;  and 
the  works  of  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  great  painters, 
were  copied  upon  white  glass.  '^  The  attempt  to  transform  an 
art  of  purely  ornanientaf  decoration  into  an  art  of  expression, 
led,  according  to  our  author,  to  its  ruin." 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Sir  Gardner,  in  his 
interesting  inquiry,  into  the  true  nrinciples  of  glass  painting ; 
but  such  of  our  artists  or  readers  wno  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, will  be  gratified  with  the  following  list  of  the  conditions  or 
properties  of  coloured  glass  windows  : — 

'^  They  should  be  sabservient  to  the  general  ornamentation,  their 
object  being  decorative ;  they  should  assimilate  to,  and  aid  the  de- 
corations and  style  of  the  building ;  they  should  not  be  a  contrast  to 
a  white  wall,  nor  pretend  to  be  a  painting  or  large  picture ;  the  small 
figures  in  the  medallions,  though  conventional,  should  be  good,  not 
imitations  of  a  rude  style,  and  should  be  part  of  the  coloured  effect 
of  the  window,  when  seen  at  a  distance ;  broad  opaque  shadows 
should  not  be  introduced,  nor  an  attempt  be  made  to  convert  the  flat 
into  a  round  style  ;  figures  larger  than  life  should  be  avoided,  as  in- 
jurious to  the  proportions  of  a  building ;  no  great  expanse  of  one 
colour  in  one  place  should  catch  the  eye ;  and  a  picture  exteading 
over  two  or  more  lights,  cut  by  an  opaque  mullion,  is  inconsistent  and 
offensive.  A  quantity  of  white  glass  is  bad  and  poor,  and  yellow  is 
better  than  wlute  for  preventing  red  and  blue  from  appearmg  purple 
at  a  distance.  The  border  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
light ;  too  small,  and  even  too  large  a  quantity  of  ground  between 
medallions,  should  be  avoided ;  but  the  medallions  should  not  be  all 
of  the  same  form,  and  the  patterns  should  not  be  too  small,  nor  have 
a  spotted  appearance,  as  in  a  kaleidoscope  ;^  the  primary  colours 
should  predominate  over  the  secondary  and  tertiary  ; .  and  the  best 
windows  for  imitation  are  those  of  the  1200.  In  rosette  windows, 
the  traeery  lights,  or  openings,  should  radiate  from  the  centre,  rather 
than  be  concentric.  But  coloured  glass  is  not  required  in  buildings 
of  the  Renaissance  style." 

From  the  subject  of  coloured  glass  windows,  and  the  principle 
of  glass  psiinting,  our  author  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
perception  of  colour,  the  balance  of  colour,  and  the  manner  in 
which  colours  aflPect  each  other.   The  perception  of  the  harmony 

^  Ab  yery  few  persons  have  seen  a  really  good  kaleidoscope,  we  presume  that 
oar  author  may  not  he  of  this  numher.  when  the  instrument  is  good,  and  the 
ground  properly  chosen,  and  the  objects  of  a  right  colour,  and  properly  mumi- 
nated,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  spotting  in  the  patterns,  which  never  hart 
been,  and  never  can  be,  equalled  by  the  most  skilful  artiM. 
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of  colours  he  considers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  natural  gift ; 
and  he  asserts,  that  those  who  possess  it  can  no  more  help  per- 
ceiving at  first  sight  whether  their  arrangement  forms  a  concord 
or  a  discord,  than  they  can  help  distinguishing  red  from  green^ 
which  one  out  of  every  750  cannot  do.*  "  To  give  an  eye  for 
colourj^  he  says,  ^^  is  no  more  possible  than  to  give  an  ear  for 
sound ;  and  though  both  might  be  improved  by  study,  if  poa^ 
sessedj  so  both  may  be  impaired  by  bad  habit." 

In  order  to  improve  our  natural  perception  of  colours,  we 
must  not  only  ascertain  "  what  two,  or  more,  when  placed  to- 
gether, are  concords  or  discords,"  but  also  the  '^  quantity  of 
each,"  as  well  as  their  "  proper  position."  We  have  already 
explained  the  opinions  of  M.  Chevreul  on  the  contrast  or  mutual 
influence  of  colours.  Sir  Gardner,  adopting  similar  views,  men- 
tions harmony  by  contrast  as  the  most  important,  namely,  red  or 
scarlet  with  blucy  and  orange  with  blue.  Some,  he  says,  are  con- 
trasts by  coldness,  as  those  just  mentioned ;  and  some  by  dif- 
ference of  lucidity,  as  yellow  contrasted  with  black  or  with  brown. 
The  next  is  harmony  by  analogy,  as  crimson  and  red  brown, 
purple  and  crimson,  yellow  and  gold.  There  is  also  harmony  of 
tones,  as  different  blues,  reds,  etc.,  the  light  one  being  the 
ground  for  the  darker ;  and  lastly,  harmony  of  hues,  as  verdigris 
green  to  lighten  ifp  blue  green,  and  scarlet  with  dark  red.  Har- 
mony by  contrast,  and  harmony  by  analogy,  consist  in  the  due 
proportion  of  two  or  more  colours  which  are  concords. 

in  all  our  inquiries  into  the  harmony  of  colours,  it  is  necessary 
to  classify  them,  an  operation  which  has  been  performed  very 
differently  by  different  individuals.  The  following  is  adopted  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  : — 

"  A.  Primaries  (Simple  colours) :  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

B.  Secondaries  {Compound  colours) :  purple  (composed  of  blae 

and  red) ;  orange  (composed  of  red  and  yellow) ;  green 
(composed  of  blue  and  yellow). 

C.  Tertiaries  (Mixed  colours) :  russet  (composed  of  purple  and 

orange);   citrine  (composed  of  orange  and  green);  and 
olive  (composed  of  green  and  purple). 

D.  (Irregular  colours) :  browmsh  greys,  neutral  tints,  drabs,  stone 

colour,  etc. 

E.  (Extreme  colours) :  black  and  white." 

As  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  idea  is  conveyed  by  the 
mention  of  any  colour,  whether  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary, 

'  This  is  a  mistake,  as  it  wiU  be  seen  from  our  BeTiew  On  Colour  Blindness,  in 
ToL  xxiv.,  p.  342,  that  Dr  Georee  Wilson,  to  whose  researches  oar  author  refers, 
found,  from  the  examination  of  1154  persons  of  different  professions,  that  1  in 
every  IS  was  colour  bUnd,  the  ratios  in  different  classes  being  from  1  in  erery 
S.4  to  1  in  every  50. 

VOL.  XXXII.     NO.  LXin.  K 
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Sir  Gardner  is  of  opinion,  in  reference  to  primary  colours,  that 
red  is  best  represented  by  the  colour  of  the  Verbena  melindrisy 
yellow  by  gamboge  moistened  with  water,  and  blue  by  the  deepest 
colour  of  the  sky,  or  by  lapis  lazuli,  or  French  blue. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  different 
colours  in  different  languages,  Sir  Gardner  has  drawn  up  a 
very  interesting  table,  occupying  eight  closely  printed  pages, 
in  which  he  has  given  the  names  of  the  principal  colours  in 
English,  Arabic,  French,  German,  Greek,  JLatin,  and  Italian. 
This  valuable  table,  the  result  of  much  learning  and  research, 
is  followed  by  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  arrangement  of 
colours,  in  twenty-one  sections,  occupying  upwards  of  seventy 
pages.  In  the  sixteenth  section  he  begins  by  treating  of  the 
arrangement  of  colours  by  twosy  showing  their  agreement  or 
disagreement,  in  order  to  establish  their  effect  upon  each  other 
by  juxtaposition,  without  reference  to  the  quantity  of  each.  The 
following  are  the  most  pleasing : — 

<'  1.  Bine  and  orange  or  gold.  7.  Green  and  gold. 

2.  Blue.and  scarlet.  8.  Black  and  orange  or  gold. 

8.  Blue  and  white.  9.  Horse    chesnut    brown  and 

4.  Bine  and  black.  orange  (or  gold). 

5.  Bine  and  horse  chesnat.  10.  Brown  and  gold. 

6.  Purple  and  orange  or  gold.  11.  Brown  and  gold." 

This  table  is  followed  by  one  of  thirty-two  pages,  showing  the 
concords  and  discords  of  several  colours,  and  mentioning  the 
plants  whose  colours,  either  simply  or  in  combination,  illustrate 
his  views.  Although  the  details  m  this  table  are  of  great  prac- 
tical value  to  the  artist  and  the  amateur,  we  can  find  room  only 
for  a  specimen  of  it : — 

1.  '^  Blue  and  red  harmonize,  bat  want  yellow^  and  scarlet  is  pre- 
ferable to  red.     In  flowers,  Double  Delphinium" 

2.  '^  lUd  and  green  wanting.  When  the  red  approaches  to  dark,  a 
discord.  When  the  red  has  a  scarlet  hne,  and  the  green  is  bright 
and  rather  yellow,  the  combination  is  less  disagreeable  than  when  the 
latter  is  blaish  green ;  and  though  this  may  be  contrary  to  theory, 
which  requires  more  bine  to  balance  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  scarlet, 
the  fact  is  proved  by  eaperience;  thus  the  flower  and  leaf  of  the  scarlet 
geraniums  accord  better  than  the  same  flower  with  the  blue  leaf  of  the 
Iris  or  Flag.** 

8.  ^'  Yellow  and  green  harmonize,  but  inferior  to  orange  and  green. 
Yellow  and  pink  discord,  disagreeable  and  poor." 

4.  "  Scarlet  and  green,  better  than  red  and  green,  and  still  better 
than  crimson  and  green,  but  wanting." 

5.  ''  Crimson  and  blue  harmonize,  but  wanting  yellow,  they  do  not 
combine  so  well  as  blue  and  scarlet" 

In  the  interesting  table,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  our 
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author  treats  of  the  combination  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  sixy 
seven,  and  eight  colours,  and  refers  to  the  succeeding  sections 
of  his  work  for  explanatory  information. 

In  order  to  illustrate  by  examples  the  effect  of  a  combination 
mentioned-  in  the  table,  oir  Gardner  refers  to  the  actual  com- 
binations as  given  in  the  coloured  plates  of  several  works,  such 
as  Waring  and  Macquoid's  Architectural  Art  in  Italy  and  Spain  ; 
Griiner's  Fresco  Decorations  of  Italian  Churches  and  Palaces ; 
Digby  Wvatt's  Memoirs  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Mr  Owen  Jones' 
great  work  on  the  Alhambra,  and  his  Grammar  of  Ornament ; 
and  the  Messrs  Day's  Treasury  of  Ornamental  Art. 

In  the  last  or  twenty-first  of  the  sections  we  have  mentioned, 
our  author  gives  an  account  of  the  very  interesting  and  elabo- 
rate researches  of  Mr  Babbage  on  the  employment  of  coloured 
papers  for  printing,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  colours  of 
inks  and  ot  papers  which  are  least  fatting  to  the  eye.  With 
this  view  Mr  Babbage  provided  thiety  vols.,  each  containing 
paper  of  different  colours,  and  having  tables  of  logarithms  printed 
on  them  in  black  ink ;  and  also  twenty-one  vols.,  two  or  which 
were  printed  with  black  ink ;  two  with  light,  and  two  with  dark 
blue;  two  with  purple  ;  two  with  dark,  and  two  vdth  light  red; 
two  with  dark,  ana  two  with  light  areen;  two  with  o/tW,  and 
one  with  metallic  ink.    The  coloured  sheets  of  paper  employed 


No.  of  Sheets.  No.  of  Sheets. 

Purple,     ...        14  Yellow,  orange,  buff,  etc.,  42 

Blue,        •       •       •       13  GrejB  and  neutral  tints,     40 

Green,       ...        23  

Red,  pink,  etc., .        .        18  150 

After  a  careful  examination  of  these  papers,  Mr  Babbage 
found  that  the  order  of  distinctness  in  wnich  coloured  papers 
with  black  ink  are  most  suited  for  use,  are  as  follows : — 
"  1.  White  paper  cream  coloured.  9.  Light  purplish  grey. 

2.  Do.      do.  bluish.  10.  light  bluish  grey. 

3.  Light  ocbrous  yellow  tinge.  11.  Bright  yellow. 

4.  Light  ochrous  with  warm  or  12.  Bright  pea  green. 

redder  tinge.  13.  Bright  yellow  orange. 

5.  Light  ochrous  with   yellow  14.  Bright  blue. 

tinge.  15.  Vermillion. 

6.  Light  greenish  tinge.  16.  Purple. 

7.  Light  pink  tinge.  17.  Carmine  pink. " 

8.  Light  straw  colour. 

When  black  ink  is  used  upon  white  paper,  the  distinctness  is 
a  maximum ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  more  tatiguing  to  the  sight 
than  on  some  other  colours,  especially  in  a  strong  light,  ana  it 
is  stated  ^^  that  a  h'ght  tone  of  ochrous  yellow  is  more  comfort- 
able to  the  eye  for  long-continued  use.     This  is  a  more  im- 
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portant  point  to  determine  than  the  degree  of  distinctness ;  and  it 
appears  from  a  careful  comparison  by  Mr  Babbage^  that,  with 
black  ink,  papers  Nos.  3  and  4  are  bett'er  for  long  use  than  No. 
1 ;  the  green  of  !No.  12  more  comfortable  than  Nos.  11,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  and  17  ;  No.  6  better  than  No.  12 ;  and  Nos.  15  and  17 
very  fatiguing,  and  red  far  more  so,  especially  by  candle-light. 
The  general  result  of  these  observations  is,  that  black  ink  upon 
red  ochrous  yellow  paper,  when  not  too  yellow,  is  the  best  for 
the  eyes  by  candle-light.  Dr  George  Wilson,  in  his  book  on 
Colour  Blindness,  has  mentioned  an  opinion  of  Sir  David 
Brewster^s,  that  orange  yellow  light  exercises  a  more  powerful 
action  upon  the  retina  than  white  light  of  greater  intensity ;  so 
that,  if  this  should  prove  generally  true,  it  would  explain  the 
superior  distinctness  of  black  upon  yellowish  paper. 

Having  had  occasion  to  repeat  Mr  Babbage's  experiments  on 
the  coloured  papers  referred  to,  which  he  kindly  presented  to 
us,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  degrees  of  dis- 
tinctness and  fatigue  which  they  produced.  We  are  persuaded 
that  different  eyes  have  different  degrees  of  sensibility  to  the 
same  colour,  and  we  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  same  individual 
are  not  equally  sensitive  to  colours,  just  as  one  ear  will  hear  the 
chirp  of  the  cricket  while  the  other  is  deaf  to  it,  and  yet  the 
vision  and  the  hearing  in  both  cases  perfect.  The  subject  must, 
therefore,  be  studied  inductively,  and  that  which  is  found  to  be 
true  with  a  great  number  of  individuals  may  be  received  as 
scientific  truth. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  concludes  the  first  part  of  his  volume 
On  Colour  with  the  following  summary  of  "necessary  conditions" 
for  harmonious  combinations  : — 

"  1.  The  eye  is  the  proper  judge  of  colour,  and  the  perception  of 
colour  is  a  natural  gift. 

2.  We  should  abstain  from  theories  till  the  subject  is  understood. 

3.  Flowers  and  other  ornaments  should  be  conventional,  not  direct 
copies  of  natural  objects ;  nor  should  we  tread  on  these  io  carpets, 
nor  walk  on  the  tracery  of  architecture. 

4.  The  three  primary  colours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  which  are  a 
concord,  should  predominate  in  ornamentation ;  yet  scarlet  (which  is 
really  a  compound  colour)  looks  better  than  red,  even  with  blue  and 
yellow,  and  always  so  when  with  blue  alone,  with  which  it  does  not 
assume  the  same  purple  hue  as  does  a  red  (or  a  crimson)  in  juxta- 
position with  blue,  owing  to  the  yellow  in  the  scarlet. 

6.  A  fillet  of  yellow  (or  some  other  colour  when  there  are  many) 
should  be  placed  between,  or  near  to,  red  and  blue,  to  obviate  their 
purple  effect. 

6.  The  two  accidental  colours  do  not  necessarily  harmonize. 

7.  Harmony  is  not  limited  to  similarity  of  colour;  but  there  is 
harmony  by  contrast  also,  and  contrasts  are  of  different  kinds. 
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8.  The  effect  of  simultaneons  contrasts  is  to  be  considered. 

9.  The  intensity  of  tones  of  colours  should  be  equal  in  the  same 
composition,  but  a  dark  and  a  light  hue  may  be  used  together  with 
good  effect. 

10.  The  quantity  of  colours  is  to  be  balanced,  and  some  may  be  in 
a  smaller  quantity  when  combined  with  certain  others. 

11.  The  proper  relative  position  of  colours  is  to  be  consulted. 

12.  Some  colours  by  candle-light  and  by  daylight  have  a  different 
effect,  and  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  this. 

13.  Colours  that  accord  well,  both  in  their  hues  and  in  certain  quan- 
tities, do  not  always  suit  every  kind  of  ornament,  and  some  combina- 
tions which  suit  a  carpet  and  a  wall  do  not  answer  well  for  a  dress. 

14.  In  some  compositions,  and  particularly  in  the  painted  walls  of 
a  church,  or  other  building,  the  coloured  patterns  should  not  cover 
the  whole  space.  The  eye  requires  some  repose,  and  is  fatigued  by 
any  object  overloaded  with  ornament. 

15.  A  great  quantity  of  the  same  colour  in  one  part,  and  little  or 
none  of  it  in  another,  are  fatal  to  the  general  effect. 

1 6.  Large  masses  of  one  single  colour  should  not  catch  the  eye. 
There  may  be  a  mass  or  ground  of  one  colour  in  the  centre,  and  a 
border  of  several  colours  round  it. 

17.  Bright  green  may  be  introduced  to  lighten  up  a  composition, 
but  not  in  masses  except  as  a  ground.  Qreen  as  a  ground  must  be 
a  glaucous  green. 

18.  Greys  and  some  other  neutral  colours  answer  well  as  a  ground, 
and  soften  the  abruptness  of  contrasts  when  required. 

19.  Two  of  the  primaries  may  harmonize  better  with  each  than 
other  two  of  them,  and  they  accord  in  different  ratios ;  so,  too,  be- 
tween any  two  of  the  secondaries,  and  so  between  the  primaries  and 
their  (accidental)  secondary  colours." 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  as  correct  an 
account  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  system  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing as  our  narrow  limits  will  permit.  The  system  is  founded  on 
facts  or  experience  alone,  and  it  is  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  theories  of  accidental  or  harmonic  colour,  which  our  author 

Eointedlj  abjures.  As  he  has  referred  to  experiments  which  we 
ave  made,  and  as  we  have  on  many  occasions  maintained  what 
may  be  called  the  optical  or  physiological  doctrine  or  theory  (if 
that  word  is  more  suitable)  of  harmonious  colouring,  we  are 
called  upon  to  submit  the  question  to  a  rigorous  examination. 

If  the  laws  of  colouring  are  to  be  obtained  from  facts,  we 
must  begin  by  ascertaining  what  a  fact  is.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
a  person  who  has  the  natural  gift,  or  the  perceptive  faculty,  of 
appreciating  harmonious  combination ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
such  facts,  we  must  collect  the  opinions  of  men  of  undoubted 
taste,  or  gather  the  facts  from  an  examination  of  the  works  of 
art  of  all  ages.    Now,  the  person  who  possesses  this  perceptive 
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faculty  most  first  decide  what  colours  are  concords,  and  secondly, 
their  due  proportions,  before  he  pronounces  on  their  harmony. 
In  order  to  obtain  one  fact^  we  must  have  the  concurrent 
opinions  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  acknowledged 
taste  and  experience ;  but  these  can  only  be  colTected  from  the 
study  of  the  best  coloured  glass  windows,  or  from  the  puntings 
of  the  most  distinguished  masters.  That  no  concurrence  is  to 
be  found  in  the  perceptions  of  colour  by  the  artists  of  coloured 
glass  windows,  or  in  the  perceptions  of  the  most  eminent  painters, 
we  venture  to  assert.  If  sucn  a  concurrence  exists,  it  must  be 
exhibited  in  a  number  of  facts  capable  of  generalization.  It 
wonld  be  easy  to  point  out,  in  the  finest  works  of  coloured  art, 
as  many  discords  as  concords ;  and  there  is  no  painter  in  whose 
works  we  cannot  point  out  combinations  of  colours  which  are 
reconcileable  with  no  system  or  theory  whatever,  whether  they 
profess  to  be  founded  on  facts  or  optical  and  physiological  prin- 
ciples. It  is  quite  different  in  the  case  of  harmonies  in  music, 
with  which  our  author  compares  those  of  colour.  No  discords 
will  be  found  in  the  works  ot  the  great  composers ;  and  did  they 
exist  to  any  extent,  they  might  be  explained  by  a  state  of  the 
ear  in  which  it  is  deaf  to  certain  grave  or  acute  sounds.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  system  or  set  of  rules  for  harmonious  colouring, 
which  can  be  said  to  be  founded  in  factj  so  as  to  entitle  us  to 
question  the  results  of  any  rational  theory  entirely  independent 
of  the  varieties  of  individual  organization. 

When  the  perceptive  theory  tells  us  that  red  and  blue  are 
concords^  whicn  we  deny,  and  maintain  that  they  are  discord^y 
we  ask  what  kind  of  reds  and  bliAes  have  been  placed  in  com- 
bination. Were  they  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or  were  they  the 
colours  of  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  substances?  The  red  and 
blue  of  the  spectrum  may  be  discords,  as  they  are  in  theory,  while 
the  red  and  blue  submitted  to  the  perceptive  faculty  may  be  con- 
cords. Red  and  green  are  said  perceptively  to  be  discoras,  which 
they  are  when  primary,  while  in  theory  they  are  perfect  concords 
when  not  primary.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  different  kinds  of 
red  and  green  have  been  combined,  and  therefore  the  perceptive 
faculty  has  not  run  counter  to  theory.  These  views  will  be 
rightly  appreciated  when  the  true  theory  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing is  understood,  the  colours  being,  of  course,  the  pure  primary 
colours  of  the  spectrum  —  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
white  light ;  or  compound  colours,  produced  by  thin  plates,  as 
seen  in  common  or  in  polarised  light. 

In  the  true  theory  of  harmonious  colouring,  the  harmony 
depends  on  two  conditions-— one  optical^  and  the  other  physio- 
logical.  The  optical  condition  is,  that  the  colours,  whether  two, 
three,  or  more,  shall  form  vchite  light ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
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three  colonrs,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  in  harmony.  The 
physiological  condition,  to  take  the  case  of  two  colours,  is, 
that  when  the  retina  is  impressed  with  one  of  these  colours  it  is 
simultaneously  impressed  toith  the  other — that  is,  when  it  sees 
red  it  at  the  same  instant  sees  green,  the  two  making  white. 
When  the  eye,  therefore,  contemplates  in  succession  red  and 
green  wafers  supposed  to  be  correctly  complementary,  it  transfers 
the  complementary  red  of  the  green  to  the  red,  and  increases  its 
tint,  and  then  the  complementary  green  of  the  red  to  the  green, 
and  enhances  its  colour.  Had  the  green  wafer  been  blue,  its 
complementary  yellow  would  have  made  the  red  scarlet,  and  the 
complementary  green  from  the  red  would  have  made  the  green 
bluish  green.  Now,  these  effects  are  perfectly  analogous  with 
what  takes  place  in  music.  When  a  string  gives  out  its  funda- 
mental sound,  it  gives  out  at  the  same  time  its  harmonics,  the 
two  being  simultaneously  heard,  just  as  the  two  complementary 
or  harmonic  colours  are  simultaneously  seen.^ 

The  harmony  produced  by  the  complementary  colours  may  be 
thus  explained.  The  retina  is  put  into  different  states  of  vibra- 
tion by  different  colours.  The  complementary  vibrations  from 
the  green  wafer,  namely,  those  that  give  red,  are  in  perfect  con- 
cord with  the  stronger  ones  of  the  red  wafer;  and  the  complemen- 
tary vibrations  from  the  red  wafer,  namely,  those  that  give  green, 
are  in  perfect  concord  with  the  stronger  ones  of  the  green  wafer. 
When  the  colours  are  compound,  eacn  of  the  component  colours 
producing  vibrations  of  different  kinds,  the  concord  may  not  be 
so  perfect  as  when  they  approximate  to  primary  colours ;  but 
even  in  the  extreme  case,  where  the  compound  colour  consists 
of  rays  from  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum,  the  general  effect  is 
to  produce  pure  white  light,  which  is  not  a  discordant  result. 

The  second  part  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  volume,  "On  the 
Necessity  of  a  Diffusion  of  Taste  among  all  Classes,"  is  sub- 
stantially a  Treatise  "  On  Taste  in  Ornamental  Design,"  which, 
indeed,  is  the  running  title  of  the  whole  part,  occupying  no  less 
than  200  pages.  It  treats  of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  sub- 
jects, and  in  a  large  number  of  woodcuts  it  presents  to  the 
reader  examples  of  good  and  bad  taste  in  the  numerous  articles 
of  household  furniture,  and  in  various  architectural  structures. 
After  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  orna- 
mental art  among  the  lower  classes,  and  showing  that  the  most 
beautiful  designs  may  be  given  to  the  commonest  and  cheapest 
utensils  and  oojects  in  the  humblest  households,  he  adopts  the 
three  maxims  given  by  Yitruvius  for  architecture,  namely, — 

*  The  old  theory  of  the  fatigue  of  the  eye  produced  by  looking  al  one  colour, 
and  referred  to  by  our  author,  has  been  long  ago  abandoned. 
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1.  That  the  articles  should  answer  the  purposes  for  which 

they  are  intended ; 

2.  That  they  should  be  durable,  or  of  solid  workmanship ;  and 

3.  That   they  should    possess  beauty-^not  the  beauty  ob- 

tained from  capricious  ornament,  with  which  so  many 
of  pur  modern  productions  are  overloaded. 

^^  Taste,"  our  author  adds,  ^^  to  be  useful,  must  pervade  all 
classes;  and  by  this  means  graceful  and  beautiful  objects  for 
everyday  use  will  come  into  general  demand,  and  be  generally 
made.  They  will  also  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price,  and  thus 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  wealthy  few  who  happen  to  be  possessed  of  cultivated 
taste.  For  it  is  not  by  making  what  is  elegant  dear  to  the  pur- 
chaser, that  it  will  be  generally  appreciated — this  is  an  impedi- 
ment, not  an  encouragement  to  it ;  and  until  good  things  are 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  recognised  by  the  majority,  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  excellence  in  any  country." 

After  remarking  with  Mr  Wornum  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  small  island  of  ancient  Samos  was  a  singular 
instance  of  the  great  national  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
judicious  application  of  art  to  manufactures,  Sir  Gardner  ascribes 
the  deficiency  of  taste  in  articles  for  common  use  in  England  to 
the  want  of  taste  among  the  workmen.  The  manufacturer, 
when  a  man  of  taste,  often  manufactures  beautiful  articles 
which  the  public  reftise  to  buy ;  and  our  author  mentions  an 
Italian  who  was  compelled,  in  order  to  support  his  family,  to 
manufacture  what  did  sell — the  most  commonplace  ornaments, 
among  which  were  *^dogs  and  flowers,  Canova's  three  lanky 
Graces,  and  elongated  vases  equally  deficient  in  proportion,  form, 
and  decoration."  Hence  he  considers  it  as  a  nrst  step  to  know 
**  what  to  avoid  in  choosing,"  and  therefore  that  the  public  should 
be  taught  ^^  what  is  bad^  and  why  it  is  so,"  rather  than  what  is 
in  good  taste  and  what  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Among  the  causes  to  which  our  author  ascribes  the  general 
deficiency  of  taste  in  England,  he  mentions  the  want  of  Museums 
in  our  manufacturing  and  other  provincial  towns,  and  the  shut- 
ting up  on  Sundays  of  the  Museums  we  do  possess,  especially 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  The  first  of  these  causes  is 
doubtless  the  most  prominent,  and  one  which  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  remove.  The  second  is  one  of  more  doubtful  pro- 
prietv,  and  which  might  bring  evils  in  its  train  that  would  be 
poorly  compensated  by  the  amount  of  dififused  taste  which  it 
might  introduce.  The  diminution  in  the  working  hours  of  the 
population,  the  increased  number  of  holidays  which  are  given 
and  taken,  and  the  number  of  excursion  trains  which  carry 
crowds  of  the  people,  both  from  town  and  countiy,  to  visit  all 
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the  objects  of  interest,  and  the  Maseums  we  have  in  the  larger 
towns,  might,  if  Museums  were  more  general,  supply  the  place 
of  art-stuoy  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  discussing  the  various  points  on  which  good  taste  depends. 
Sir  Gardner  mentions  the  great  importance  of  a  perception  of 
the  harmony  of  proportion^  which  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  the  later  Italians.  ^^  Sym- 
metry," he  says,  ^^  in  one  sense  may  be  called  the  harmony  of 
proportion,  though  there  is  really  a  difierence  between  propor- 
tion and  symmetry ;  the  latter  applying  to  the  concord  of  the 
different  parts  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  whole,  as  in 
the  human  figure ;  while  an  object  which  is  of  one  simple  form, 
without  detachable  parts,  is  regulated  by  proportion,  such  as  an 
obelisk,  and  other  simple  geometrical  figures."  The  faculty  of 
perceiving  proportion  and  symmetry  our  author  considers  as  a 
natural  gift,  which  mav  be  taught  like  music,  but  not  acquired 
by  rules,  however  good  and  well-defined ;  thus  concurring  with 
Professor  Cockerel!,  who  observes,  "that  we  begin  by  admiring 
ornaments,  details,  and  forms,  but  it  is  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
only  that  we  make  all  these  subordinate  to  that  sense  of  mythical 

f>roportion,  and  that  harmony  of  quantities,  which  affect  the  mind 
ike  a  mathematical  truth  ;  and,  like  a  concord  of  musical  sounds 
on  the  ear,  are  perceived  and  confessed  as  obvious  andunalterable." 
Among  the  errors  in  taste  committed  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  in  modern  Europe,  Sir  Gardner  mentions  the  custom  of 
representing  landscapes,  or  a  number  of  distant  figures,  in  bas- 
relief,  upon  metal,  stone,  and  similar  materials, — a  practice  not 
followed  by  the  Greeks,  who  never  represented  distance  or  per- 
spective as  the  ground  of  their  basso-relievos.  For  a  similar 
reason,  he  reprobates  landscapes  upon  fictile  vases,  or  even  upon 
a  porcelain  cup,  as  is  done  in  the  sumptuous  vases  of  Sevres 
manufacture,  and  in  porcelain  plates  "  where  the  landscape  is 
buried  beneath  meat  and  vegetables."  No  less  offensive  is  the 
practice  of  employing  natural  objects  as  ornaments  in  decorative 
art,  which  our  author  regards  as  indicating  poverty  of  invention, 
and  a  deficiency  bf  taste  for  design.  The  Greeks  never  used 
servile  copies  of  flowers  or  other  natural  objects.  "  They  took 
the  idea,  the  motive  of  the  object,  and  made  it  an  ideal  imitation, 
which  was  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye."  The  patterns  of 
the  Arabs,  which  are  more  vaned  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  had 
the  same  character,  and  evince  an  extraordinary  talent  for  com- 
binations of  forms.  "  In  all  the  best  periods  of  art,"  as  Mr  Owen 
Jones  remarks,  "  all  ornament  was  rather  based  upon  an  obser- 
vation of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  arrangement  of  form 
in  nature,  than  on  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  absolute  forms  of 
those  works ;  and  that,  whenever  this  limit  was  exceeded,  in  any 
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art,  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  decline — true  art 
consisting  in  idealizingy  and  not  copying  the  forms  of  nature.** 

The  mixture  of  materials  of  different  kinds  in  articles  of  iiimi- 
ture  is  justly  denounced  by  our  author,  such  as  the  union  of  bronze 
with  wood,  and,  above  all,  of  bright  brass  with  wood, — wooden 
tables  inlaid  with  stone, — ^stone  doors  either  wholly  or  partly  of  ma- 
lachite,— and  rich  cabinets  inlaid  with  costly  jewels.  The  highly- 
Erized  and  expensive  tables  of  Florence  in  pietre  dure,  imitating 
irds,  flowers,  etc.,  are  equally  inconsistent  with  true  taste. 

In  illustration  of  his  proposal  to  diffuse  taste  by  exhibiting  to 
the  eye  forms  and  combinations  in  which  it  is  violated,  Sir  Gardner 
has  given  a  large  number  of  woodcuts  representing  vases  of  bad 
forms, — inconsistent  combinations, — ^gooa  designs  badly  copied, 
— tasteless  columns,  obelisks,  colossi,  domes,  spires,  pediments, 
arches,  weather-cocks,  pinnacles,  chimneys,  etc. 

In  treating  of  the  decoration  of  houses,  our  author  confines 
himself  to  a  few  passing  observations  which  are  well  deserving 
of  public  attention.  In  a  climate  like  ours,  where  we  spend  so 
much  of  our  life  in  our  libraries  and  public  rooms,  nothing  is 
more  desirable  than  that  our  eyes  should  derive  all  the  pleasure 
which  can  be  imparted  by  harmonious  colouring,  beautiful  forms, 
and  fine  proportions.  Every  house,  tastefully  decorated,  ana 
containing  examples  of  high  art,  would  thus  be  a  school  of  de- 
sign in  which  our  visitors,  and  even  our  domestics,  might  add 
to  their  knowledge,  as  well  as  improve  their  taste.  In  private 
as  well  as  in  public  buildings,  ornaments,  whether  coloured  or 
sculptured,  should  not  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
walb.  The  eye  requires  repose,  and  the  general  effect  should  be 
that  of  broad  masses,  displaying  minuteness  when  not  seen  at  a 
distance.  Small  uncoloured  spaces  in  the  midst  of  coloured 
patterns  afford  an  agreeable  relief  and  variety ;  but  in  employing 

Eaper-hangings  with  equi-distant  coloured  patterns,  we  must  com- 
ine  them  in  ^uch  a  manner  that  they  are  not  likely  to  produce, 
in  certain  abnormal  states  of  our  vision,  the  strange  ana  almost 
supernatural  phenomena  which  we  have  described,  at  £nreat 
lenW  in  a  fomer  article.'  ^ 

In  painting  the  rooms  of  a  house,  or  in  selecting  a  paper  for 
them,  when  pictures  are  to  be  introduced,  the  wails  should  be 
of  one  colour,  unthout  patterns ;  and  that  colour,  according  to  our 
author,  should  be  red  or  tea-green^  either  of  which  we  should 
think  too  absorptive  of  light  in  rooms  where  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  proper  illumination,  owing  to  the  smallness  and 
position  of  the  windows,  and  the  darkness  produced  by  the  cur- 
tains. We  should,  therefore,  prefer  a  very  light  blue,  which 
would  harmonize  with  the  gildings  of  the  picture-firames,  while 

^  On  Binocular  Vision,  in  toI.  zriL  p.  192,  193-196. 
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it  reflected  light  upon  those  portions  of  the  pictures  which  receive 
no  light  directly  from  the  windows.  In  a  room  covered  with 
pictures,  a  ceiling  almost  white,  a  carpet  as  light  as  possible,  and 
furniture  of  the  same  hue,  are  necessary  to  obtain  sufficient  light 
to  display  the  pictures.  The  proper  exhibition  of  the  pictures  is 
the  object  to  be  accomplished  oy  every  available  means,  whether 
they  are  consistent  or  not  with  good  taste. 

In  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Etruria,  and,  in  later  times,  in 
Christian  churches,  paintins  was  a  necessary  part  of  architectural 
decoration.  Statues,  obelisks,  and  even  monuments  of  granite, 
were  painted;  and  the  Greek  bas-reliefs  were  in  the  oldest  times 
of  an  uniform  red  colour,  with  a  background  of  blue.  The 
question  of  colouring  statues,  which  is  now  exciting  much  inte- 
rest, is  viewed  in  very  different  lights.  Although  it  is  certain 
that  statues  were  coloured  by  the  Greeks,  yet,  as  the  effect  was 
successful  only  when  it  was  produced  by  the  first  artists,  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  it  snould  not  be  attempted 
in  the  present  day.  Accustomed  to  admire  statues  of  white 
marble,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  a  coloured  Venus, 
or  to  the  coloured  bust  of  a  relative  or  friend.  The  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made,  to  a  small  extent,  by  two  distinguished 
artists  to  whom  our  author  has  not  referred.  The  Venus  of  Mr 
Gibson  of  Rome,  decked  with  ornaments  of  gold,  and  with  a 
slight  colouring  in  her  drapery,  has  been  denounced  by  one 
party  and  admired  by  another ;  and  the  bust  of  the  Queen,  by 
Baron  Marochetti,  presented  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  and  other  coloured  busts  by  the  same  artist,  have  ex- 
perienced a  similar  reception.  These  two  works  of  art,  however, 
Doth  of  which  we  have  seen,  and  partially  admired,  are  treated 
in  a  very  different  manner.  The  oust  of  the  Queen  is  simply 
stained,  as  it  were,  with  a  solution  of  coffee,  which  is  darker  in 
the  dress  and  the  hair  than  in  the  flesh  ;  and  the  effect,  though 
at  first  startling,  like  that  of  Mr  Gibson's  Venus,  is  more  agree- 
able after  we  have  looked  at  it  for  some  time. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  our  author  through  the 
remaining  pages  of  his  Second  Part,  in  which  he  discusses  a 
creat  number  of  most  important  subjects,  which  cannot  fail  to 
mterest  a  very  large  class  of  readers.  After  treating  of  the  pro- 
per place  for  Pictures  and  Statues — of  the  pointed  style  of  Archi- 
tecture—of  theinvention  and  historyof  the  Arch— of  the  similarity 
of  Greek  to  Egyptian  inventions— of  early  Christian  Art — of 
the  history  of  Mosaics — of  the  rise  of  Painting  in  Italy — of  the 
decay  of  Art— of  the  Beautiftil,  and  the  difference  between  the 
Beautiful  in  Art  and  Nature — and  of  the  different  styles  of 
Architecture,  he  concludes  the  Part  with  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  more  important  points  of  which  he  has  treated : — 
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"  One  of  the  most  important  points  is,  that  taste  be  general  amoDg 
aU  classes.  These,  too,  are  essential : — ^that  the  beantifol  be  combined 
with  the  nsefo! ; — ^that  proportion,  good  form,  and  (when  required) 
harmonioQS  colours,  be  combined  in  objects  of  everyday  nse ; — that 
rare  and  costly  mcUmals  be  not  preferred  to  excellence  of  design ; — 
that  good  examples  be  imitated,  rather  than  new  designs  invented, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty ; — that  no  design  be  made  np  of  parts 
pnt  together  to  form  it  without  reference  to  their  compatibility ; — 
that  one  object  be  not  employed  for  another  of  a  different  character ; 
— ^that  authority  be  not  an  excuse  for  a  faulty  design ; — ^that  the  spirit, 
not  the  direct  imitation,  of  natural  objects  be  adopted  for  ornamenta- 
tion ; — and  that  the  education  of  the  Eye  be  preferred  to  a  mechanical 
adhesion  to  mere  rules.'' 

Id  the  Third  and  concluding  Part  of  onr  author's  volume,  en- 
titled On  Dressed  and  Geometrical  Gardens,  he  does  not  propose 
to  give  all  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  laying  out  of  gar- 
dens. His  principal  object  is  to  show  ^^how  advantageously 
form  and  colour  may  be  combined  in  formal  beds,  and  how  neces- 
sary is  their  proper  combination  for  giving  full  effect  to  the 
geometrical  patterns  of  a  dressed  garden." 

In  order  that  an  ornamental  garden  near  the  house  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  formal  character  of  the  building,  it 
should  be  laid  ont  in  geometrical  patterns,  and  bounded  by  ter- 
races and  balustrades  of  masoniy.  Beyond  the  terraces  ^'  a  less 
formal  garden,  with  borders  and  winding  walks,  might  succeed, 
leading  gradually  from  the  symmetrical  and  artificialpart  to  that 
which  Dears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  wildness  of  nature." 

The  gentle  slope  of  a  hill  is  considered  particularly  suitable 
for  a  terrace  garden,  with  a  succession  of  different  levels  con- 
nected by  flights  of  steps ;  but  it  is  commonly  on  a  level  field  or 
lawn  that  geometrical  gardens  are  laid  out.  When  the  space 
allotted  to  the  garden  is  limited,  a  number  of  high  formal  yew,  or 
other  dipt  evergreen  hedges,  are  not  appropriate,  and  in  no  case 
should  trees  be  made  to  imitate  birds,  or  be  cut  into  grotesque 
shapes.  No  trees  should  be  near  the  house ;  and  the  approach 
to  it  may  be  by  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  though  the  road,  before 
reaching  the  avenue,  may  be  as  circuitous  as  is  consistent  with 
the  character  of  the  ground.  The  lawn  nearest  the  house  may 
be  planted  with  cedars  and  other  fine  trees ;  but  no  large  piece 
of  water,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  should  be  near  the  house. 
Sir  Gardner  recommends  trees  of  vertical  growth  and  dark 
colour,  as  forming  a  good  contrast  with  a  building  in  the  Italian 
or  Grecian  style,  the  norizontal  lines  of  the  building  being  op- 
posed to  the  long  vertical  stems  of  stone  pines,  or  old  Scotch 
firs,  just  as  the  long  level  of  a  meadow  is  agreeably  contrasted 
with  the  upright  poplar. 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  dressed  gardens  should  be  large.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  has  seen  one  "  with  a  terrace  walk,  and  the 
nsnal  beds,  not  a  hundred  feet  square,  which,  when  bright  with 
flowers,  gave  the  impression  of  far  more  importance  than  it  had 
any  right  to  claim  from  its  extent." 

When  the  geometrical  pattern  has  been  fixed  upon,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  colours  for  harmonious  combinations,  and 
select  the  flowers  bj  which  these  colours  are  to  be  obtained. 
Flowers  that  have  the  same  height,  and  that  blossom  at  the  same 
periods,  must  be  chosen,  in  order  that  the  designs  may  be  con- 
tinued during  successive  seasons.  Rare  plants  are  not  necessary, 
some  of  the  most  common  being  more  eligible. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  arrangement  of  colours.  Sir  Gardner 
has  given  coloured  drawings  of  three  geometrical  gardens,  with 
their  flower-beds,  in  none  of  which  tnere  is  perfect  symmetry 
either  of  form  or  of  colour,  which  we  think  would  have  added 
greatly  to  their  beauty.  We  might  dispense  with  symmetry  of 
colour,  but  symmetry  of  form  would  be  pleasing  even  in  winter, 
when  no  colour  is  to  be  seen.  The  principal  colours  recom- 
mended by  our  author,  are  blue,  red,  scarlet,  pink,  purple,  lilac, 
yellow,  orange,  and  white;  and  he  has  given  an  interesting 
table,  occupying  nine  pages,  which  contains  the  names  of  the 
plants,  with  their  different  colours,  the  times  when  they  flower, 
and  observations  on  their  treatment. 

If  the  analysis  we  have  so  imperfectly  given  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson's  interesting  volume  should  induce  our  readers  to 
peruse  it  themselves,  we  shall  have  conferred  upon  them  no  or- 
dinary favour.  The  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  so  numerous, 
so  closely  connected  with  our  daily  life  and  pursuits,  and  so  cal- 
culated to  subdue  and  purify  the  aspirations  of  wealth  and  rank, 
and  to  refine  and  elevate  the  hardworking  children  of  toil,  that 
its  lessons  should  be  impressed  upon  the  young  and  the  thought- 
less, upon  the  old  and  the  wise,  as  great  moral  truths  to  guide 
and  to  cheer  them  amid  the  corruptions  and  sorrows  of  our  social 
life.  The  beautiful  in  Art  and  Nature,  equally  the  gift  of  the 
Great  Giver,  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  as  well  as  the 
highest  of  our  race.  The  cup  of  cold  water  will  taste  the  sweeter, 
and  the  goblet  of  rich  wine  the  richer,  when  the  eye  rests  with 
pleasure  upon  their  lovely  forms.  The  village  Lavinia  will  be 
^^  adorned  the  most,"  when  she  has  exchanged  the  meretricious 
decorations  borrowed  from  the  ball-room  for  the  simple  drapery 
of  homely  life ;  and  the  court  beauty  will  not  be  the  less  attrac- 
tive when  she  has  replaced  her  gaudy  and  costly  attire  with  the 
chaste  and  hallowed  models  of  a  less  luxurious  age.  Nor  will 
the  cottage  family  be  less  joyous  when  in  their  plot  of  flower 
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garden  they  revel  in  the  harmonies  of  colonr,  or  when  the  mantel- 

J)iece  and  walls  of  their  dwelling  exhibit  to  them  the  choicest 
brms  of  art,  or  those  scenes  of  tne  picturesqne  and  the  sublime 
with  which  modem  science  can  so  cheaply  supply  them. 

The  pleasures  of  the  Eye  and  the  Ear  are  tne  cheapest  and  the 
sweetest  of  our  luxuries ;  and  when  they  shall  be  equally  appre- 
ciated by  the  classes  whom  no  common  sympathy  had  previously 
blended,  or  whom  the  usages  of  a  barbarous  age  had  too  widely 
severed,  society  will  be  welded  together  by  more  enduring  bonds, 
and  new  buttresses  added  to  the  social  fabric.  The  artisan  or 
the  labourer  who  devotes  his  leisure  hour  to  the  observation  of 
Nature,  or  the  admiration  of  Art, — who  gathers  for  his  family 
the  curious  plant,  or  the  tiny  organism,  or  the  travelled  pebble, 
or  who  presents  to  them  the  elegant  flower-vase  or  graceful 
statue,  is  not  likely  to  seek  for  excitement  in  village  revels,  in 
political  clubs,  or  in  dishonest  combinations.  His  moral  nature 
will  rise  with  his  material  tastes ;  and  while  his  less  instructed 
neighbour  will  look  up  to  him  as  a  model  for  imitation,  his  more 
educated  superior  will  appreciate  his  acquirements  as  a  companion 
or  a  friend. 

It  is  only  in  those  studies  where  the  Eye  becomes  our  teacher, 
that  we  can  expect  to  unite  in  a  common  pursuit  the  dissevered 
classes  of  society.  It  is  in  the  Galleries  of  Art, — in  the  rich  Mu- 
seums of  our  cities, — in  our  Botanical,  Zoological,  and  Horticul- 
tural Gardens, — or  in  our  Crystal  Palaces,  where  Art  and  Science 
are  rivals,  that  the  children  of  wealth  and  of  toil  can  assemble 
in  the  common  admiration  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  Art  and  Na- 
ture ;  and  if  our  rulers  should  listen  to  the  appeals  which  have 
been  so  long  and  so  urgently  made  to  them,  they  would  establish 
Museums  in  evenr  town,  and  furnish  them  from  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  the  Metropolis. 

The  extension  of  eaucation,  the  improvement  of  our  schools 
and  universities,  and  the  advancement  of  science,  are  all  objects 
worthy  of  a  great  nation ;  but  it  is  not  through  their  agency  that 
we  can  refine  and  elevate  and  unite  the  various  masses  of  the 
community.  The  depths  of  science  are  not  to  be  sounded,  nor 
the  heights  of  philosophy  attained,  even  by  the  most  favoured 
classes,  and  still  less  by  the  uneducated  and  neglected  sections  of 
society.  Science  and  philosophy,  therefore,  can  afford  no  com- 
mon ground  of  study  or  of  converse  to  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It 
is  among  the  remains  of  ancient,  and  the  achievements  or  modem 
Art,  and  amid  the  beauties  which  we  daily  appreciate,  and  the 
lovely  forms  of  organic  life  which  are  ever  before  us,  that  we  can 
all,  high  and  low,  oreathe  the  same  pure  air,  and  rise  to  a  higher 
morality  and  a  nobler  civilization. 
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Art.  Vn. — The  Life  of  Jahez  Bunting^  D.D.;  mth  Notices  of 
Contemporary  Persons  and  Events*  By  his  Son,  Thomas 
Pebcival  Bunting.    Vol.  I.    London :  Longmansi  1859. 

In  the  year  1785,  well  nigh  half  a  century  after  the  rise  of 
Methodism,  a  sapient  society  in  London  discussed,  for  three 
nights  in  succession,  this  Question : — ^^  Have  the  Methodists  done 
most  good  or  evil  ?"  The  disputants  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  either  a  company  of  free-thinkers,  or  a  set  of  frolicsome  and 
reckless  young  men.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  grave  and  earnest 
affair.  Thomas  Olivers,  of  whom  South^,  in  the  Life  of  Wes- 
Icj)  gives  such  an  interesting  sketch,  jomed  the  society  to  be 

f>resent  at  the  debate,  and  his  speech  on  the  occasion  was  pub- 
bhed  long  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  How  the 
question  was  decided  we  do  not  know ;  nor  is  it  of  any  conse- 
quence. It  is  the  discussion,  not  the  decision,  of  the  question 
that  is  at  all  curious.  That  serious  men  should  at  that  date 
have  made  this  a  subject  of  prolonged  debate,  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable. We  cannot  but  tnink  that,  in  our  own  day,  Method- 
ism is  better  understood  and  better  appreciated.  Looking  at  its 
extensive  labours  at  home  and  abroad,  and  estimating — it  it  can 
be  estimated — the  value  of  its  services  to  the  human  race,  we 
might  smile  at,  but  should  never  think  of  discussing,  the  ques- 
tion which  the  London  sages  so  laboriously  debated.  Doubtless, 
there  are  still  whole  classes  of  men  who  would  promptly  give 
their  vote  against  Methodism.  Infidels  would  do  so ;  so  would 
Papists ;  so  would  the  enemies  and  revilers  of  evangelical  reli- 
gion; and  so,  we  fear,  would  many  who  consider  themselves 
zealous  Christians  in  that  church  which  the  Wesleys  loved  so 
well  and  treated  so  tenderly.  We  are  told  by  John  Wesley, 
that  up  till  the  time  when  he  commenced  field«preaching,  he 
thought  it  "  almost  a  sin  to  save  souls  out  of  a  church  ;'*  so  there 
are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is  almost  a  sin — if,  indeed,  it 
be  not  an  impossibility — ^to  save  souls  out  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  it  is  both  almost  and  altogether  a  sin  to  detach  them 
from  her  communion.  But  among  intelligent  and  earnest  Pro- 
testants, who  will,  of  course,  treat  such  pretensions  with  derision, 
there  can,  we  imagine,  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  debt  which 
the  world  owes  to  Methodism.  That  debt  we  cordially  acknow- 
ledge, without  qualification  or  reserve.  We  do  not  say,  of  course, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  subscribe  all  its  dogmas,  or  to  approve  of 
all  its  ecclesiastical  regulations.  It  might  be  easy  enough  to 
find  things  in  the  Weskyan  creed  and  organization  to  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  take  exception ;  but  this  does  not  hinder 
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us  from  expre$sing  our  hearty  admiration  of  the  zeal  and  devot- 
edness  with  which  Methodism  has  prosecuted  the  great  work  of 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

Our  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning,  that  the  spe- 
cial ground  of  our  esteem  for  this  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  the  amount  of  good  which  it  has  done  to  the  souls  of  men. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  when  we  look  at  man  as  an  immortal  beings 
and  take  eternity  into  our  reckoning,  that  we  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  services  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  We  cheerfully 
admit  that  it  claims  our  respect  and  gratitude  upon  other  grounds. 
It  has  done  much  to  elevate  ana  civilize  tne  lower  orders  of 
society  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  to  diffuse  elements 
of  order  and  stability  through  our  social  system.  By  its  efforts 
multitudes  in  heathen  lands,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  debased 
and  brutal  savages,  are  now  ^^  sitting  clothed,  and  in  their  right 
mind."  It  has  produced  many  men  of  distinguished  talent,  and 
the  literature  emanating  from  its  book-room  has  neither  been 
scanty  in  amount  nor  contemptible  in  quality.  But  we  strongly 
feel  that  Wesleyan  Methodism  would  be  unfairly  treated  if  it 
were  tried  by  such  standards  of  judgment  as  these.  For  how- 
ever great  may  have  been  the  matenal,  or  social,  or  intellectual 
benefits  flowing  from  its  labours,  these  were  rather  the  incidental 
accompaniments  of  the  Christianity  which  it  sought  to  diffuse 
than  tne  direct  object  of  its  efforts  and  aims.  If  it  were  the 
main  business  of  a  church  to  polish  and  refine  human  society,  to 
add  extensively  to  the  stock  of  general  literature,  to  maintain  a 
body  of  dignified,  well-bred,  and  scholarly  ecclesiastics,  or  even 
to  frame  an  orthodox  creed,  and  construct  s}nnmetrical  systems 
of  divinity,  and  exhibit  a  stately  and  harmonious  development 
of  correct  ecclesiastical  order,  we  might  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  Methodism  must  retire  from  competition  with  some  other 
denominations.  But  it  was  not  any  of  these  things  which  it  set 
before  it  as  its  leading  object.  ^'  1  our  business  is  to  save  souls," 
was  Wesley'spointed  and  oft-repeated  admonition  to  his  preachers. 
And  if  this  be,  in  truth,  the  primary  and  principal  mission  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  then  we  cannot  but  regard  Methodism  as 
having,  from  the  first,  done  the  great  work  of  the  Church  vigor- 
ously and  well.  And  the  more  adequately  we  realize  the  incal- 
culable value  of  immortal  souls,  the  higher  will  be  our  estimate 
of  all  that  Wesleyanism  has  done,  and  is  still  doing  for  their  wel- 
fare. 

,It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  affirm  that  the  erection  of 
the  Wesleyan  Institute  was  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have 
occurred  in  England  at  the  time  when  it  arose, — that  it  was 
better,  for  example,  than  would  have  been  an  extensive  revival 
of  true  religion  m  the  Establishment;  or  better  than  if  some  one 
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or  more  of  the  Non-conformist  bodies  had  taken  the  place  and 
performed  the  part  which  fell  to  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors.  Bnt, 
if  the  religious  condition  of  the  Church  was  such  as  to  call  for 
supplementary  efforts  for  the  Christianization  of  the  people,  and 
if  none  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  systems  afforded  them,  then  we 
are  surely  not  only  at  liberty,  but  bound  to  rej^ue^  in  the  rise  of 
Methodism,  and  to  look  with  complacency  upon  its  progress. 

The  annals  of  Methodism  form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  England.  The  reign  of  the  second  George 
is  a  singularly  dreary  and  uninviting  period  to  contemplate,  both 
as  respects  the  political,  and  social,  and  religious,  character  of  the 
nation.  Corruption  rioted  in  all  the  public  departments  of  the 
state ;  a  withering  Socinianism  infested  the  Ohurch,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  gross  immorality  and  avowed  irreligion  widely  pre- 
vailed. Nor  did  evangelical  religion  fare  much  better  among 
the  Dissenters  in  England  than  in  the  Established  Church.  The 
fervent  piety  of  the  early  Non-conformists  had  grievously  de- 
clined ;  and  many  of  the  ministers  had  lapsed,  or  were  fast  lapsing, 
into  a  virtual  and  practical,  if  not  an  open  and  professed  Soci- 
nianism, and  many  of  the  people  into  utter  ungodliness.  It  was 
at  the  time  when  the  gloom  seemed  to  be  deepening  all  around, 
and  every  source  of  illumination  becoming  hopelessly  obscured, 
that  a  light  dawned  at  Oxford,  which,  faint  and  struggling  at 
first,  soon  shed  its  rays  into  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  ulti- 
mately did  not  a  little  to  dispel  it. 

The  Wesleys  sprang  from  a  good  stock.  The  parents  had  been 
educated  as  Puritans,  though  they  subsequently  ^^  conformed." 
The  father — the  rector  of  Epworth — was  a  diligent  and  conscien- 
tious minister.  The  mother — like  so  many  mothers  of  eminent 
men — was  remarkable  for  strong  sense,  high  principle,  deep 

fiety,  uncommon  natural  talent,  energy,  and  force  of  character, 
t  is  easy  to  prophesy  after  the  event ;  but  one  feels  disposed  to 
say,  that  the  sons  of  such  a  woman  could  hardly  turn  out  mere 
orainary  men. 

Under  deep  religious  convictions  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
with  three  or  four  kindred  spirits,  formed  at  Oxford  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  what  was  called,  in  derision,  the 
^^Holy  Club,"  anci  were  nicknamed  ^^  Methodists."  Braving 
the  storm  of  ridicule, — ^that  most  formidable  of  all  modes  of 
assault  against  educated  young  men, — they  resolutely  held  on 
their  course.  Prominent  even  then,  as  ever  after,  was  the  dis- 
tinctive aim  of  Wesley,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted.  And, 
as  their  work  went  on,  the  broad  and  placid  surface  of  ecclesias- 
tical routine  was  stirred;  the  waters  were  put  in  motion,  and 
though  there  might  be  here  and  there,  a  turbid  eddy  visible, 
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yet  even  the  wildest  rush  of  the  torrent  was  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  sluggishness  and  stagnation  which  reigned  before.     The 
Wesleys  and  Whitefield  were   soon   surrounded  by  listening 
thousands,  many  of  them  men  for  whose  souls  no  one  had 
hitherto  cared,  and  on  whose  ears  now  fell,  for  the  first  time,  the 
warnings  and  offers  of  the  Gospel.     Church  dignitaries  fretted 
and  fumed  at  these  disorderly  proceedings ;  though  they  might 
have  remembered  that,  as  Wesley  says,  "  one  pretty  remarkable 
precedent  of  field-preaching "  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.    But  with  all  their  reverence  for  the  Church,  these 
fervid  evangelists  were  not  to  be  driven  Irom  their  labour  of  love, 
even  by  a  bishop's  frown.     "  You  have  no  business  here,"  said 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  Wesley,  "  you  are  not  commissioned  to 
preach  in  this  diocese.'*     "  My  Lord,"  said  Wesley,  "  my  busi- 
ness on  earth  is  to  do  what  good  I  can.     Wherever,  therefore,  I 
think  I  can  do  most  good,  there  must  I  stay  so  long  as  I  think 
so.    At  present  I  think  I  can  do  most  good  here,  therefore  here 
I  stay."  The  pulpits  were  generally  shut  against  them ;  but  this, 
instead  of  silencing,  only  drove  them  the  more  to  preach  in  the 
open  air,  where  tens  of  thousands  listened  to  their  message,  who 
never  would  have  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  church  to  hear  it. 
But  the  frown  of  the  regular  clergy,  was  far  from  being  the 
only  or  the  most  formidable  opposition,  which  the  early  Metho- 
dists had  to  encounter.     They  were  violently  persecuted, — and 
the  narrative  of  these  persecutions  is  one  of  the  strangest  chap- 
ters in  their  history.   It  is  sad  to  think  that,  in  a  Christian  land, 
those  who  were  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
who  could  have  no  other  aim  or  object  than  the  good  of  their 
hearers,  should  be  assailed  and  put  in  peril  of  their  lives  by 
fierce  and  brutal  mobs,  composed  of  men  and  women  who  had 
themselves  been  baptised  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  who 
called  themselves  Christians.     We  read,  till  we  are  absolutely 
sickened  with  the  details,  of  Methodist  preachers  being  hustled, 
pelted  with  stones  and  filth,  dragged  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
through  the  streets,  and  trampled  oleeding  in  the  mire  ;  of  men 
and  women  plundered  and  maltreated ;  of  soldiers  sentenced,  one 
to  receive  two  hundred,  and  another  five  hundred  lashes,  for 
attending  a  Methodist  meeting,  when  off  duty^  etc.,  etc.     We 
might  fill  pages  with  the  hideous  recitals,  and  yet  the  worst 
would  remain  to  be  told.     No  honourable  mind  can  learn,  with- 
out indignation  and  disgust,  that  these  abominable  atrocities 
were,  in  many  cases,  openly  encouraged  by  the  gentry  and  the 
clergy ;  not  unfi-equentiy  by  some  of  both  these  orders  who  were 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and  occasionally  by  some  of 
hoih  these  orders,  who  were  at  the  moment  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation.    "  We  find  and  present,"  said  an  English  jury,  when 
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receiving — or  rather  when  throwing  out — the  depositions  of 
some  of  the  sufferers,  "  We  find  and  present  Charles  Wesley 
to  be  a  person  of  ill-fame,  a  vagabond  and  a  common  disturber 
of  his  Majesty's  peace,  and  we  pray  he  may  be  transported."  I 

When  scenes  like  these  occurred  in  England,  one  cannot  be 
surprised  to  read  of  men  and  women  present  at  a  Methodist 
meeting  in  Ireland,  being  ^^  beaten  without  mercy;"  the  preacher 
being  knocked  down,  ^^  one  thrusting  a  stick  into  his  mouth, 
another  tramping  upon  his  face,  swearing  that  he  would  ^  tread 
the  Holy  Ghost  out  of  him,' "  etc.,  etc.  It  is  pleasing  to  us,  as 
North  Britons,  to  think  that  though  Wesley  might  occasionally 
have  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  congregation,  ^^  which  seemed  to 
know  everything  and  to  feel  nothing,"  no  similar  proceedings 
disgraced  our  I^resbyterian  country.  Meanwhile,  fed  contin- 
ually by  the  untiring  labours  of  its  founder  and  the  preachers 
appointed  by  him,  and  organized  by  the  sagacity  and  adminis- 
trative talent  which  so  pre-eminently  characterised  him,  the 
system  of  Methodism  began  to  take  shape  and  consistency. 
Wesley  was  not  content,  like  Whitefield,  simply  to  Christianize 

?reat  multitudes  of  men.  He  would  not  leave  the  ^^  babes  in 
)hrist"  to  walk  alone,  or  find  support  to  their  tottering  sfbps 
wherever  they  could ;  whether  from  the  clergy,  or  in  the  chance 
fellowship  of  private  Christians.  He  surrounded  each  of  them 
with  suitable  counsel,  and  provided  needful  superintendence, — 
thus  linking  the  several  parts  of  the  mechanism  together  by  a 
strong  yet  flexible  chain.  With  a  zeal  which  burnecTlike  a  fire, 
and  consumed  every  personal  feeling  of  reluctance  or  self-in- 
dulgence; with  a  courage  which  braved  the  most  appalling 
dangers;  with  a  determination  which  bore  him  right  onward 
over  obstacles  which  would  have  staggered  the  timid  and  re- 
pulsed the  feeble ;  with  a  capacity  for  work  which  hardly  knew 
weariness  or  claimed  repose,  and  a  capacity  for  administration, 
which  moulded  with  plastic  skill  the  rough  materials  with  which 
he  had  to  deal,  into  form  and  symmetry ;  with  a  heaven-inspired 
devotedness  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master,— 
^^  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  to  finish  His 
work ;"  and  with  a  band  of  ardent  coadjutors,  whom  he  raised 
up,  or  rather  whom  God  raised  up,  to  second  his  efforts  and  to 
share  his  toils ;  and  above  all,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
High  upon  his  and  their  labours,  Wesley  soon  had  thousands 
belonging  to  his  societies,  and  calling  themselves  without  scruple 
by  the  once  despised  name  of  Methodists. 

But  we  are  to  keep  it  full  in  view,  that  in  all  this,  John  Wes- 
ley never  intended  to  establish  a  separate  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nity, or  to  detach  his  converts  from  the  Church  of  England. 
This  pregnant  and  remarkable  fact  should  at  least  exempt  him 
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from  the  imputation  of  ambitiously  aiming  at  making  himself  a 
name  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.  But  it  deserves  careful  consider- 
ation on  many  other  grounds.  His  resolute  and  tenacious  cling- 
ing to  the  Established  Church,  and  his  desire  to  frame  his  own 
institute — or  rather  to  regulate  his  societies — so  as  to  give  scope 
to  this  strong  attachment,  and  harmonize,  if  possible,  with  this 
fond  adherence,  materially  affected  the  constitution  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  system,  and  modified  its  course.  Indeed,  the  relation  of 
Wesley  and  Wesleyanism  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  one  of 
the  departments  of  this  subject  which  deserve  special  atten- 
tion. As  to  Wesley  himself,  it  is  certain  that,  amid  obloquy  and 
insult  heaped  upon  him  for  half  a  century,  and  fierce  opposition  to 
his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  cherished  an  undying  love 
for  the  Church,  and  was  most  unwilling  to  become,  or  to  be  called, 
a  separatist.  No  man  was  more  tender  of  her  reputation  or  more 
anxious  for  her  welfare.  No  man  with  a  spirit  so  high  as  Wes- 
ley's, and,  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  so  imperious  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  could,  unless  animatea  with  profound 
reverence  and  affection,  have  borne  the  treatment  whicn  he  had 
to  endure  from  his  mother  church  and  her  clergy,  without  being 
driten  into  hostility  and  hatred.  Towards  her,  at  least,  he  largely 
manifested  that  charity  which  ^^  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,''  which 
^^  envieth  not,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things;"  and, 
in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  his  mantle  has,  to  a  won- 
derful extent,  fallen  upon  his  successors.  Even  in  the  state  of 
separation,  into  which  the  Church  did  so  much  to  force  them  to 
enter,  they  have  cherished  towards  her  feelings,  not  merely  of 
forbearance,  but  of  kindness  and  good-will,  which  have  been  but 
coldly  acknowledged  and  but  scantily  reciprocated. 

We  remarked  that  Wesley's  stanch  adherence  to  the  Church 
had  an.  important  bearing  upon  the  constitution  of  his  societies. 
It  followed  from  it  that  Methodism,  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  its  founder,  was  not  properly  a  Churchy  but  a  society  within  a 
Church ;  not  a  distinct  and  complete  ecclesiastical  institute,  but 
an  auxiliary,  or  supplement,  or  appendage,  to  the  national  institute 
already  existing.  Thus,  he  admonishes  his  preachers  to  attend 
the  Church  at  least  two  Sundays  every  month,  and  denies  that 
the  service  of  the  Methodists  is  ^^  public  worship,"  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  supersede  the  Church  service.  ^^  It  presupposes  public 
prayer,  like  the  sermons  at  the  University."  "  If  the  people  put 
ours  in  place  of  the  Church  service,  we  hurt  them  that  stay  with 
us,  and  rtdn  them  that  leave  us."  In  harmony  with  these  views, 
so  frequently  and  forcibly  expressed,  was  the  constant  declara- 
tion of  Wesley^  that  his  preacners  were  mere  laymen,  having  no 
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right  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  assume  the  designation 
01  ministers,  or  clergy,  or  the  title  of  reverend. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  Wesleyan  system  was  not 
framed  after  what  was  in  reality — or  even  after  what  appeared 
to  its  founder  to  be — ^the  New  Testament  model  of  a  church, 
just  because  it  was  not  designed  to  be  a  Church  at  all.  It  was 
constructed  piece-meal,  as  experience  required,  and  as  new  emer- 
gencies called  for  new  provisions.  The  Conference,  the  District, 
and  Quarterly,  and  Leaders'  Meetings,  the  Circuit  and  Superin- 
tendent, the  Class  and  its  Leader,  Itinerancy  and  Lay  Preaching, 
— these  and  other  parts  of  the  vast  machinery  of  Methodism, 
were  instituted,  not  primarily  or  professedly,  because  Scripture 
expressly  prescribed  them  as  necessary  component  parts  of,  and 
as  together  constituting,  the  external  economy  of  a  Church  of 
Christ,  but  because  they  were  deemed  important  auxiliaries,  and 
useful  arrangements  in  carrying  on,  in  vie  bosom  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  great  work  of  converting  sinners,  and  building 
up  believers  in  their  most  holy  faith.  Hence  it  occurs,  that  in- 
telligent and  candid  Wesleyans,  like  the  biographer  of  Dr  Bunt- 
ing, freely  admit  that  ^^  Methodists  do  not  profess  to  rest  their 
ecclesiastical  policy  upon  any  jus  divinum*^ — ^P.  84,  note.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  how,  in  spite  of  Wesley's  fond  predilec- 
tions, and  strong  prejudices,  and  resolute  struggles,  and  nrm  will, 
and  sovereign  authority,  his  societies  were  gradually  falling,  even 
in  his  own  day,  into  a  distinctive  ecclesiastical  mould,  and  ad- 
mitted an  organization  which  paved  the  way  for  a  separate  deno- 
minational existence.  Some  lament  that  he  did  not  bind  his 
societies  indissolubly  to  the  Church  :  we  can  only  marvel  at  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  her.  What  was  anticipated  by 
others,  and  dreaded  by  himself,  occurred  soon  after  his  death. 
Yet  so  reluctant  were  many,  even  then,  formally  to  withdraw 
from  the  Establishment,  that  we  find,  in  the  life  of  Dr  Bunting, 
that  when  he  was  on  probation  in  the  Macclesfield  Circuit,  in 
1803,  "  service  during  church  hours  not  having  been  yet  intro- 
duced into  the  Methodist  Chapel,  he  was  able  frequently  to 
attend  the  vigorous  ministry  of  Mr  Home  " — an  Episcopal  mi- 
nister— "  and  he  communicated  occasionally  at  his  cnurch." — P. 
148. 

Ere  we  pass  from  the  Methodism  of  Wesley's  davi  and  the 
career  of  that  extraordinary  man,  we  have  a  few  additional  re- 
marks to  ofier.  We  have  seen  that  Wesley  did  not  owe  his  suc- 
cess, in  any  measure,  to  the  exhibition  of  a  new  church,  claiming 
to  be  more  scriptural  and  complete  in  its  constitution  than  the 
existing  Establishment.  Nor  aid  it  flow  from  the  promulgation 
of  new  doctrines,  although  so  obsolete  had  the  old  doctrines  be- 
come in  many  parishes,  that  we  read  of  the  people,  in  one  place. 
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engaging  in  high  debate  as  to  what  religion  the  preacher  (Wes- 
ley) was  of,  some  averring  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  others  insisting 
that  he  was  an  Anabaptist,  till  a  village  oracle  solved  the  pro- 
blem and  settled  the  controversy,  by  pronouncing  him  to  be  a 
Presbyterian-Papist. 

Nor  did  Wesley  attract  men  to  him  by  speaking  smooth 
things,  and  crying,  "  Peace,  peace,"  while  there  was  no  peace. 
He  and  his  fellow-labonrers  proclaimed  the  total  depravity  of  the 
natural  man,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  great  and 
thorough  spiritual  change  galled  conversion,  and  offered  to  their 
hearers  a  free  and  present  salvation  through  an  all-sufficient 
Saviour.  Under  God,  we  ascribe  Wesley's  success,  instrument- 
ally  J  to  that  noble  characteristic  which  pre-eminently  distinguished 
him,  and  which  has  distinguished  all  great  men,  and  been  pro- 
ductive of  all  great  achievements,  the  characteristic  of  hard  work. 
It  was  not  by  the  magic  of  genius  that  he  won  his  triumphs. 
Universally,  indeed — at  least  the  exceptions  are  marvellously 
few — it  has  been  by  strenuous,  persevering  toil — by  sheer  hard 
work — that  even  great  men  have  achieved  great  results. 

So  it  was  with  Wesley.  When  we  read  his  journal  and  let- 
ters, we  discover  the  secret  of  the  spread  of  Metnodism,  in  so  far 
iis  it  depended  upon  human  instrumentality.  For  example, 
under  the  date  of  Friday — ^not  Sunday j  be  it  observed — the  11th 
July  1765,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-third  year,  we  have  this 
record,  '^  Preached  at  five ;  again  at  nine,  in  the  new  house  at 
Stokesley ;  came  to  Gainsborough  a  little  before  twelve,  and 
preached  immediately ;  then  rode  on  to  Whitby,  and  preached 
at  seven.'*  Writing  from  Dumfries,  on  June  1st  1790,  he  says, 
"  I  doubt  I  shall  not  recover  my  strength  till  I  use  the  noble 
medicine,  preaching  in  the  morning."  Well  may  Mr  Bunting 
exclaim,  *'To  think  of  early  morning  preaching" — 1.«.,  at  five 
A.M. — "  curing  the  ailments  of  a  man  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  his  age  I"  All  the  pages  at  our  disposal  might  be  filled  with 
similar  illustrations  of  this  splendid  capacity  for  work. 

And  these  labours  of  Wesley  and  nis  confreres  were  carried 
on  amid  many  outward  discomforts.  We  have  referred  to  the 
persecutions  which  they  endured,  but  they  had  other  hardships 
to  encounter.  "Brother  Nelson,"  said  Wesley,  one  morning 
about  three  o'clock,  to  his  companion,  as  they  lay  on  the  floor, 
where  they  had  lain  every  night  for  near  three  weeks,  one  of 
them  having  a  greatcoat  for  a  pillow,  and  the  other  "  Burkitt's 
Notes  on  the  New  Testament ;"  "  Brother  Nelson,  let  us  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  one  whole  side  yet,  for  the  skin  is  off  but  on 
one  side."  Then  look  at  Mr  Thomas  Taylor,  paying  3s.  a  week 
for  room,  fire,  and  attendance  in  Glasgow,  often  telling  the 
landlady  not  to  provide  anything  for  dinner,  dressing  himself  a 
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little  before  noon,  and  walking  out,  then  coming  in  to  his  ^^  hun- 
gry room  with  a  hungry  belly,"  thus  making  her  think  that  he 
had  dined  out,  and  so  saving  his  credit.  We  read  of  an  entry 
in  the  society  book  of  a  certain  city  to  this  eflFect,  "  7s.  6d.  for 
turning  the  assistant  preacher^s  coat  to  make  it  fit  the  second 
preacher."  In  the  Bradford  Circuit  book  for  1770,  the  whole  an- 
nual income  of  the  preacher  for  food,  clothes,  books,  and  all  other 
necessaries,  for  hhnself  and  his  family^  is  stated  to  be  less  than 
L.33.  Assuredly  it  could  not  be  for  filthy  lucre  that  any  man, 
educated  or  not,  could  engage  in  a  work  of  which  the  wages 
amounted  to  such  a  pittance  as  this.  These  circumstances  made 
the  hard  work  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers  harder  still.  Yet 
we  find  Wesley  labouring  after  the  fashion  now  indicated,  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  through  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  is  truly  a  noble  spectacle  to  contemplate,  such  a 
long  hfetime  of  toil  expended  in  such  a  cause.  We  must  not,  of 
course,  say  that  it  absolutely  deserved  success,  but  we  do  say  that 
it  was  the  most  likely  of  all  things  to  obtain  it. 

And  when  treating  of  this  subject,  we  may  observe  that  the 
example  of  Wesley  has  been  extensively  followed  by  his  succes- 
sors. No  one,  indeed,  will  affirm  that  they  have  universally  or 
generally  manifested  a  zeal  &nd  assiduity  equal  to  his.  Had 
they  done  so,  there  would  scarcely,  we  believe,  have  been  at  this 
moment,  a  man,  woman,  or  chila,  in  England,  ignorant  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Men 
like  Wesley  are  not  so  rife.  But  the  volume  before  us  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  possession  by  others  of  an  admirable  apti- 
tude for  work.  " My  circuit,"  wrote  John  Bennet  in  1750,  "is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  two  weeks,  during  which  time  I 
preach  thirty-four  times,  besides  meeting  the  societies  and  visit- 
ing the  sick,"  p.  3.  Half  a  century  later,  ^'Brother  Solomon 
Asnton"  describes  his  u^o^X:^  and  labours  in  the  Lancaster  circuit. 
"Eighty-two  miles  and  eleven  sermons  the  first  week;  forty- 
three  miles  and  nine  sermons  the  second,"  and  so  on.  "  This," 
he  adds,  "  was  my  first  month's  work  on  foot.  The  fatigue  of 
walking  and  talking,  rain  by  day,  damp  beds  by  night,  etc.,  have 
caused  me  to  suffer  very  much  in  health,"  p.  123.  During  the 
two  years  which  young  Bunting  spent  in  the  Oldham  circuit, 
"  he  preached  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  times  in  his  own 
circuit,  and  twenty-two  times  out  of  it,"  p.  126.  In  his  four 
years  of  probation,  "  he  preached  thirteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  times,"  p.  149.  We  are  told  of  an  old  gentleman,  still 
surviving,  who  "  walked  with  Adam  Clarke,  during  the  three 
years  of  his  residence  in  London,  six  thousand  miles,  heard  him 
preach  nine  hundred  sermons  (eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
which  were  from  different  texts)."     Work  like  this  carried  on 
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for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  over  the  whole  empire,  could  not 
fail,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  extensively  successful. 

In  sketching,  however  rapidly,  the  history  of  Methodism,  one 
loves  to  linger  upon  the  character  and  career  of  Wesley.  He 
lived  so  long,  and  bulked  so  large,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  lose  sight 
of  him.  Fettered  as  he  was  by  his  devoted  allegiance  to  the 
Church  of  England,  hampered  and  hindered  as  was  his  rare 
talent  for  organising,  by  the  fear  of  invading  existing  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  yet  impelled  irresistibly  onwards  by  his  ardent  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  his  anxious  concern  for  the 
growth  in  grace  of  his  converts,  this  great  evangelist  went 
resolutely  on,  doing  most  energetically  the  work  to  which  he  felt 
himself  called,  preaching  the  Gospel,  tending  and  training  his 
spiritual  children,  and  providing  for  the  oversight  and  govern- 
ment of  his  rapidly  multiplying  societies.  We  follow  his  foot- 
steps with  unflagging  interest  for  upwards  of  sixty  years^  from 
the  days  of  the  ''godly  club"  at  Oxford,  onwards  to  the  time 
when,  in  1790,  he  presided  over  his  last  Conference,  and  when 
the  circuits  in  the  British  dominions  numbered  119,  served  by 
313  preachers,  and  comprising  77,000  members ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  were  97  circuits,  198  preachers,  and  43,000  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States.  With  what  feelings  muat  the  vener- 
able Wesley  have  contemplated  the  prodigious  results  of  his 
apostolic  labours  I  Before  another  Conference,  he  had  entered 
into  his  rest  and  reward ;  and  when  at  length  he  rested  from  his 
labours,  of  few  men  that  ever  lived  could  it  be  said  with  so  much 
truth  and  emphasis,  that  ''  his  works  do  follow  him."  *'  There 
may  come  a  time,"  said  Southey,  some  forty  years  ago, ''  when 
the  name  of  Wesley  will  be  more  generally  known,  and  in  re- 
moter regions  of  the  globe,  than  that  of  Frederic  or  of  Catherine." 
Assuredly  that  time  nas  already  come. 

Wesley  passed  away ;  but  the  vast  mechanism  which  he  had 
constructed  did  not  fall  in  pieces  or  come  to  a  stand.  The  hopes 
of  enemies,  aiid  the  fears  of  friends,  were  alike  disappointed. 
Another  Wesley,  indeed,  could  not  be  found,  nor  could  any  one 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  societies  which  he  had  formed. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  perpetuate  such  an  autocracy  as 
he  had  exercised,  and  if  it  had  been  possible,  it  would  not  have 
been  desirable.  But  the  conference  which  had  met  annually  for 
almost  half  a  century,  through  which,  and  in  whose  name,  tV^es- 
ley  had  governed  the  societies,  and  which  he  had  formally  desig- 
nated, by  the  legal  Deea  of  Declaration,  his  successors  in  power, 
now  firmly  grasped — if  we  must  not  say  the  sceptre — at  least  the 
/leZm,  and  the  good  ship  moved  steadily  forward  in  her  course. 
She  did  not,  indeed,  escape  some  stiff  gales,  which  now  and  then 
rent  a  sail;  and  snapped  a  spar,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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severely  tested  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  vessel,  but  she  bore 
bravely  on ;  and  though  she  sometimes  reeled  and  staggered  in 
the  storm,  she  never  foundered,  nor,  though  once  or  twice  very 
near  the  breakers,  did  she  ever  run  aground. 

In  looking  at  Methodism  after  the  death  of  Wesley,  we  miss, 
of  course,  the  grand  central  figure — the  master-spirit  which  had 
so  long  directed  all  its  movements ;  and  the  men  whom  he  left 
behind  must  have  missed  him  much  more.  They  would  feel 
every  hour  the  want  of  his  sagacity  and  authority  in  counsel, 
his  skill  and  promptitude  in  administration,  his  energy  and  un- 
quenchable ardour  in  action.  But  it  was  not  merefy  that  his 
seat  of  supremacy  was  empty,  and  that  the  blank  was  sorely 
felt.  There  were  grave  questions,  which  a  respectful  deference 
to  his  feelings  and  authority  had  kept  in  abeyance  while  he 
lived,  and,  we  were  about  to  say,  reigned^  which  now  urgently 
clamoured  for  a  settlenient.  Were  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  bosom  of  Methodist  families,  or  had  been 
converted  by  Methodist  preachers,  both  of  which  classes  had 
scarcely  known,  and  had  never  valued  any  other  religious  ser- 
vices than  those  held  in  Methodist  chapels — ^were  they  still  to 
profess  a  nominal  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
were  they  to  deny  themselves,  or  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived 
of  sealing  ordinances  within  what  they  could  not  but  esteem 
their  ovni  communion  ?  They  had  in  the  Wesleyan  preachers 
the  only  ministers  of  the  Gospel  from  whom  they  had  ever  de- 
rived spiritual  benefit ;  were  tney  to  go  to  others,  of  whom  they 
knew  nothing,  and  who  might  possibly  refuse  and  repel  them, 
for  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  They 
had  hitherto  yielded  to  Mr  Wesley's  wishes ;  but  was  the  glaring 
anomaly  to  continue  t  In  short,  was  Wesleyan  Methodism  to  be 
a  churchy  or  was  it  to  be  a  mere  appendage  or  supplement  to  the 
English  Establishment.  The  moment  was  critical,  the  question 
vital.  Warm  and  wide-spread  discussion  took  place  as  to 
whether  the  sacraments  should  be  administered  in  Wesleyan 
chapels,  and  by  Wesleyan  preachers ;  and  it  required  all  the 
cautious  wisdom  of  the  Conference  to  prevent  an  explosion. 
The  danger  was  averted  by  the  adoption  of  a  prudent  ^^  Plan  of 
Pacification,"  which  permitted,  under  certain  regulations,  the 
sacraments  to  be  admmistered ;  and  thus  was  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dism launched  as  a  distinct  and  independent  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Then  came  the  controversy  raised  by  Alexander  Kilham  re- 
garding the  infusion  of  the  lay  element  into  Wesleyan  legisla- 
tion, and  the  admission  of  the  people  to  share  in  the  management 
of  all  Connexional  affairs.  A  small  secession  was  the  immediate 
result ;  but  often  since  that  period  has  the  struggle  been  renewed. 
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It  was  while  these  controversies  were  going  on^  that  young 
Jabez  Bunting  began  to  look  with  an  inquiring  and  intelh'gent 
eye  at  the  working  of  Methodism.  And  so  controlling  did  his 
influence  speedily  become,  that  his  biography  will  be  found  to 
include  the  history  of  the  Connexion  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. "  During  this  period,"  says  Grindrod,  in  his  "  Com- 
pendium of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Methodism ;"  referring 
to  the  thirty  years  preceding  1841 — and  the  remark  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  subsequent  fifteen  years — "  Our  legis- 
lation bears  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  one 
superior  mind ;  other  parties  may  have  contributed  original  sug- 
gestions and  emendations ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  one  master- 
hand,  for  the  last  generation,  has  framed  the  great  majority  of 
the  acts  of  our  Conference.  Besides  many  minor  regulations 
dispersed  through  our  annual  minutes,  the  invaluable  system 
of  finance,  particularly  in  the  department  of  the  Contingent 
Fund,  the  entire  constitution  of  the  Missionary  Society,  oi  the 
Theological  Institution,  and  of  our  Sunday  schools,  were  framed 
by  the  same  honoured  minister." — Introduction^  p.  xy-  Of 
course,  the  ^^  honoured  minister"  referred  to  can  be  none  other 
than  Dr  Bunting ;  and  we  shall  find,  that  the  services  here  in- 
dicated form  only  a  small,  though  in  themselves  important  part 
of  what  he  did  for  Methodism,  during  his  long  and  active  career. 
On  the  occasion  of  his.  death,  the  Irish  Conference  spoke  of  him 
as  the  "  ever-to-be-venerated  Jabez  Bunting."  The  French 
Conference  say,  ^'  A  great  moral  light  has  disappeared  in  Eng- 
land ;  a  sun  has  set  among  you."  And  the  British  Conference 
reply,  "  In  the  death  of  Dr  Bunting  we  have  lost  our  wisest 
counsellor  and  our  most  able  defender."  And,  in  the  minute 
upon  his  death,  this  sentence  occurs :  ^'  The  most  precious  gifts 
OI  nature,  rich  and  copious  endowments  of  heavenly  grace,  and 
a  favourable  conjunction  of  providential  circumstances,  improved 
with  extraordinary  faithfulness  and  diligence,  made  him,  during 
more  than  half  a  century,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  ^  more 
honourable  than  his  brethren,'  in  a  degree  at  once  wonderful 
and  indu1)itable." — Minutes  of  Conference^  1858.  Such  was  the 
estimation  Jn  which  Dr  Buntmg  was  held  in  his  own  Connection. 
We  might  fill  pages  with  similar  testimonies  from  eminent  men 
in  other  communions.  We  content  ourselves,  for  brevity's  sake, 
with  quoting  one  of  the  pithiest  and  most  comprehensive  of  them 
all,  viz.  that  in  which  Dr  Chalmers  pronounced  him  to  be  '^  one 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men." 

Dr  Bunting  owed  little  of  his  fame  or  his  high  position  to  his 
published  writings,  for  these  were  exceedingly  few  and  unob- 
trusive. But  as  a  man  of  action  and  counsel,  as  a  preacher  and 
debater,  as  a  ruler  of  men  and  administrator  of  affairs,  and 
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consequently,  as  a  man  of  weight  and  momentum,  of  power  and 
inflaence,  he  was  without  a  rival  in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion 
since  the  days  of  its  founder.  It  cannot  be  uninteresting^  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  uninstructive,  to  trace  the  career  of  the  in- 
dividual who  left  his  mark  so  deeply  engraven  upon  the  whole 
system  of  Methodism,  and  through  it  upon  the  world  at  large. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  prominent  incidents  re- 
corded in  this  Memoir ;  or  those  which  may  seem  best  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  man,  or  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  We  hoped  and  expected  to  have  had 
the  completed  biography  in  our  hands  before  commencing  this 
article ;  but  we  have  still  to  regret  the  want  of  that  part  of  the 
work  which,  of  necessity,  will  specially  treat  of  the  public  life  of 
Dr  Bunting.  While,  however,  the  absence  of  this  volume  is, 
in  one  sense,  the  more  to  be  regretted  on  account  of  the  pro- 
minence and  publicity  of  the  topics  of  .which  it  will  have  to 
treat ;  in  another,  it  is  of  less  moment  on  that  very  account,  in- 
asmuch as  the  leading  incidents  which  it  will  record,  are  already 
before  the  world, — and  the  part  which  the  principal  actor  per- 
formed, is  tolerably  well-known,  or  may  be  readily  ascertained 
from  other  sources.  Besides,  apart  from  the  subjects  with  which 
the  next  volume  must  deal,  and  upon  which  we  can  only  touch 
slightly  at  present,  we  shall  find,  m  the  portion  of  the  Memoir 
already  published,  ample  materials  to  occupy  all  the  remaining 
space  at  our  disposal. 

Jabez  Bunting  was  born  at  Manchester  in  1779.  "  Of  my 
father^s  ancestors,"  says  the  biographer,  ^^  I  read  in  quiet  church- 
yards in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  tne  simple  story  that  they  lived 
and  died."  And  in  connection  with  this  we  have,  at  the  outset, 
one  of  the  many  genial  and  suggestive  remarks  in  which  this 
volume  abounds.  ^^  It  was  soon  after  the  birth  "  of  Maiy  Bed- 
fern,  Dr  Bunting's  mother,  ^^  that  the  first  Methodist  preachers 
began  their  mission  in  the  Peak.  Wesley  had  sent  them,  not  so 
much  to  the  masses,  already  partially  supplied  with  Christian 
ordinances,  as  to  those  ^  who  needed  them  most ;'  and  on  many 
a  broad  parish,  and  into  many  a  dark  hamlet  throughout  the 
land,  the  doctrine  of  a  personal,  happy,  and  active  religion, 
flashed  as  with  the  brightness  of  a  new  revelation  from  heaven. 
In  this  age  of  great  cities,  let  not  the  claims  of  the  few  and  des- 
titute be  forgotten ;  of  the  plain  and  impressible  country-folk, 
who  still  form  the  strength  and  staple  ot  the  English  people. 
Such  was  one  of  the  latest  counsels  bequeathed  by  Jabez 
Bunting  to  his  successors  in  the  work  of  Metnodism." — ^P.  2. 

Mary  Redfem  heard  Richard  Boardman  preach  from  the 
text,  ^^  And  Jabez  was  more  honourable  than  his  brethren,  etc.," 
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1  Chron.  iv.  9,  10.  That  sermon  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im^ 
pression  upon  the  maiden ;  and  ten  years  afterwards^  she  gave 
the  name  Jabez  "  to  her  first  and  only  son,  a  solemn  record  of 
her  pious  gratitude,  and  a  presage,  not  then  understood,  of  his 
future  character  and  history,"  p.  9.  Of  this  estimable  woman 
it  is  recorded, — ^and  but  for  the  feminine  noun  and  pronoun,  one 
mifrht  fancy  that  the  description  was  designed  for  her  son, — 
"  She  was  a  women  of  excellent  judgment,  auick  perception, 
firm  will,  and  very  active  habits ;  and  if  somewnat  haughty,  was 
yet  of  a  generous  and  tender  spirit.  Grace  subdued  her  pride, 
and  sanctified  her  various  faculties  to  the  service  of  God  in  her 
own  vocation,"  p.  15.  A  mother  like  this  would  train  her  son 
wisely  and  well ;  and  among  other  amiable  traits  in  that  son's 
character,  were  the  sentiments  of  profound  gratitude,  and  re- 
spect, and  afiection,  which  he  cherished  for  his  mother.  ^'  Before 
his  marriage,  he  regularly  gave  her  one-half  of  his  income ; 
which,  board  and  lodging  being  provided  for  him  wherever  he 
chanced  to  reside,  never  amounted  to  twenty  pounds  a-year. 
In  his  poorest  and  most  pinching  days  afterwards, — if,  indeed^ 
they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  rest, — he  took  upon  him  the 
sole  charge  of  eking  out  her  scanty  resources,  so  as  to  provide 
her  with  comforts  at  least  equal  to  his  own,"  p.  16. 

Mary  Bedfern's  husband  and  Jabez  Buntmg's  father,  was  a 
tailor  by  trade,  a  lifethodist  in  religion,  and  a  radical  in  politics. 
For  a  tailor  to  be  a  radical  is  nothing  extraordinary;  but  a 
radical  Wesleyan  tailor  is,  we  presume,  a  phenomenon  much  less 
frequently  met  with. 

The  onlv  memorable  circumstance  recorded  of  Bunting's  in- 
fancy, is  his  being  taken  by  his  mother  to  be  presented  to 
Wesley,  in  Oldham  Street  Chapel,  and  his  being  devoutly 
blessed  by  the  venerable  apostle.  Wesley,  we  have  said,  had 
no  successor  in  the  government  of  his  societies ;  but  if  any  one 
was  ever  to  make  an  approach  to  his  lofty  position,  the  child 
who  then  received  his  oenediction  was  to  be  the  man.  The 
parents  of  Jabez  Bunting  gave  him  a  superior  education.  We 
read  that  at  the  school  which  he  attended  for  several  years,  ^^  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Greek  Testament;  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Classics ;  English,  Greek,  and  Latin  composition,  both  in  prose 
and  verse ;  the  translation  of  French ;  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew ; 
the  correct  and  emphatic  reading  and  recitation  of  English; 
Geography ;  Astronomy ;  and  the  elements  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, were  all  included  in  the  curriculum  through  which  he 
passed,"  p.  25.  We  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
circumstance  of  all  these  subjects  of  study  being  in  the  curri-- 
culunij  for  from  what  we  know  of  such  schools  in  England,  we 
surmise  that  putting  them  there  and  getting  them  into  the  heads 
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of  the  pupils,  are  two  very  different  thin^.  But  there  can  be 
no  donoty  that  the  young  scholar  was  diligent  and  successful  in 
bis  studies,  and  became — ^Methodist  as  he  was — a  favourite  both 
with  his  schoolfellows  and  his  teacher. 

Introductory  to  the  account  of  Jabez  Bunting's  conversion, 
we  have  a  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  baptismcu  regeneration, 
which  we  do  not  altogether  comprehend,  and  which  we  may  say, 
is  the  only  passage  in  the  volume  with  respect  to  which  we  are 
in  this  uncomfortable  predicament.  Then  we  are  informed  how 
the  mother  watched,  with  anxious  and  prayerful  longing,  for 
tokens  of  grace  in  her  son,  and  how,  at  length,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  the  fervent  desire  of  her  heart  was  satisfied.  Joseph 
^Benson's  preaching  had  deeply  impressed  his  soul ;  and  Alex- 
ander Mather's  discipline,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  word  from 
his  mother,  brought  him  to  a  decision.  He  joined  the  society ; 
and  on  his  first  ticket  of  membership,  prepared  and  printed  in 
London,  he  formed  a  part  of  the  prayer  of  Jabez,  '^  Oh  that 
Thou  wouldest  bless  me  indeed,  and  that  Thou  wouldest  keep 
me  from  evil !"  '^  I  can  imagine  him,"  says  the  biographer, 
^^  taking  it  home  and  showing  it  to  his  mother,  but  scarcely  how 
she  felt  when  she  read  it." — ^P.  39. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  house  of  Dr  Percival,  a 
distinguished  Manchester  phvsician,  to  act  as  the  doctor's 
amanuensis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his 
profession.  This  arrangement  promised  great  worldly  advan- 
tages to  the  young  pupil;  but  his  careful  mother  stipulated 
that  he  should  sleep  at  home,  ^^  thus  gently  detaining  him 
under  the  spell  of  domestic  piety."  With  Dr  Percival  he  read 
and  conversed  upon  all  subjects,  wrote  extensively  to  his  dicta- 
tion, studied  general  literature,  and  '^familiarized  himself  with  the 
discussion  of  public  events,  in  their  relation  to  order,  happiness, 
and  religion."  He  associated  on  free  and  friendly  terms  with  the 
intelligent  and  well-bred  visitors  of  the  family ;  and  this  inter- 
course, acting  upon  the  substratum  of  his  own  inherent  good 
feeling  and  good  sense,  communicated  insensibly  that  politeness 
and  polish  wbich  sat  so  gracefully  upon  him,  and  which  led  some 
one,  in  after  years,  to  say  of  him,  with  reference  to  Wesley's  in- 
junction to  his  preachers,  not  to  '^  affect  the  ^ntleman,"  ^'  Dr 
Bunting  does  not  affect  the  gentleman,  he  i9  one."     '^  Alto- 

^ther,"  says  the  biographer,  ''  he  was,  by  the  time  he  attained 
lis  twentieth  year,  a  man  ripe  for  the  business  of  life ;  with  well- 
tried  tools  in  well-skilled  hands,  ready  for  use  in  whatever  kind 
of  speculative  or  practical  labour  he  might  be  called  to  follow.  Best 
of  all  sciences,  he  had  learned  thoroughly  how  to  work." — ^P.  53. 

It  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  deny  that  the  training  through 
which  young  Bunting  passed  comprised  in  it  many  of  the  ele- 
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ments  of  a  really  good  edacation ;  yet  it  would  not  be  fair,  either 
to  the  author  or  the  subject  of  this  biography,  to  refrain  from 
quoting  the  candid  and  sensible  view  taken  by  both,  of  the 
importance  of  a  strictly  professional  training  to  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel :  "  It  is  impossible  to  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
he  was  not  subjected  to  courses  of  study  more  directly  relating 
to  the  sacred  calling.  He  himself  always  mourned  over  his 
irreparable  lack  of  such  an  advantage." — r.  49. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  founded  a  young  men's  religious 
society,  which  exercised  and  strengthened  both  his  gifta  and 
graces,  and  soon  he  became  a  regular  ^^  prayer-leader."  And 
here  occurs  a  beautiful  passage,  for  which  we  must  make  room, 
both  on  account  of  what  it  tells  of  the  Methodism  of  the  period, 
and  the  hint  which  it  furnishes  to  other  churches  in  dealing  with 
what  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  pro- 
blems, ^^  the  evangelization  of  the  masses."  **  In  those  days 
the  main  strength  and  efforts  of  zealous  young  Methodists  were 
spent  upon  the  adult  rather  than  upon  the  young ;  and  Man- 
chester was  pervaded  by  a  system  of  prayer-meetings,  held 
principally  after  chapel  hours,  on  Sunday  evening  by  means  of 
which  the  ^^  water  or  life,"  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, was  carried  to  large  multitudes  of  people,  who  themselves 
never  fetched  it.  Small  companies  were  collected  together, 
generally  in  cottages ;  and  the  simple  services  attracted  ready 
and  general  sympathy.  Short  hymns,  short  prayers,  and  short, 
but  earnest  addresses — exercises  suited,  not  to  the  stated  worship 
of  the  church,  but  to  the  awakening  of  ignorant  and  careless 
sinners,  roused  the  attention  of  the  people ;  and  a  respect  for 
religion  was  induced,  where  its  power  was  unknown,  or  but  little 
felt  At  these  meetings,  too,  many  who  longed  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Sabbath,  but  busy,  persecuted,  or  ashamed  of  ragged 
poverty,  habitually  went  without  them,  hailed  its  dawn  as  its 
curfew  sounded ;  and  while  the  bell  rang  out  the  day,  seized 
eagerly  its  evening  blessing.  And  great  was  the  advantage 
realized  by  those  who  led  the  humble  devotions.  It  was  the 
drill  of  the  private :  it  was  that  and  much  more  to  those  who 
were  thereafter  to  head  the  armies  of  Israel.  City  missions  are 
a  great  modem  institute ;  but  the  agency  of  which  I  now  speak, 
is  something  even  simpler  and  more  extensive,  and  bores  more 
deeply  and  directly  into  the  lowest  strata  of  society.  It  is  not 
the  casual,  nor  even  the  periodical  visit,  however  useful,  of  the 
hired  missionary,  but  the  erection,  in  every  lane  and  alley,  of  the 
standard  of  Gospel  ordinances.  And  all  of  average  intelligence 
may,  under  proper  regulations,  engage  in  this  work.  It  requires 
no  pecuniary  outlay ;  it  may  be  set  about  the  very  next  Sunday 
evening ;  and,  even  when  conducted  on  the  largest  scale,  it  is 
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happily  disencumbered  of  all  that  apparatus  of  Ttrheel  and  >yeight 
which  impedes  so  many  efforts  to  do  good." — ^Pp.  66^  67. 

When  ne  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  Jabez  Bunting, 
without  at  once  abandoning  the  study  of  medicine,  began  to  act 
as  a  local  preacher.  Some  who  heard  his  first  sermon  in  a  cot- 
tage, always  maintained,  that  it  was  never  excelled  by  him  after- 
wards, ^'  either  as  to  its  matter,  manner,  or  manifest  effect." 
But  the  biographer  anxiously  and  wisely  interposes  the  remark, 
that  this  ^'  early  popularity  and  influence  were  due,  not  so  much 
to  his  rare  talents,  as  to  his  careful  cultivation  of  them."  '^  And 
thus,"  he  adds,  in  that  quiet  vein  of  caustic  humour  in  which  he 
sometimes  indulges,  *^  those  in  every  position  to  whom  ^  much,* 
and  those  to  whom  '  little  is  given' — all,  indeed,  except  the  men 
who,  having  little,  think  it  so  much,  that  they  do  not  care  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  may  learn  a  profitable  lesson." — P.  96. 

But  the  all-important  question  had  now  to  be  decided,  Was 
this  young  man  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies,  and  become  a 
Manchester  physician,  with,  probably,  an  extensive  practice  and 
a  large  income,  or  was  he  to  devote  his  life  to  the  hard,  and  pe- 
cuniarily ill-requited  work  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry  t  And  iii 
dealing  with  this  question,  we  have  a  striking  and  characteristic 
specimen  of  his  manner  of  looking  at  a  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, stating  the  reasons  pro  ana  con  with  great  candour  and 
distinctness,  numbering  them  in  order,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  calmly 
and  deliberately  making  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  of  duty^ 
ready  and  resolved  to  adopt  thaty  at  whatever  cost.  Happily,  if 
not  in  number,  at  least  in  weight,  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the 
ministry  preponderated,  and  cheerfully,  and  without  a  murmur, 
surrenaering  the  prospects  of  affluence  which  were  opening  before 
him,  he  embracea  the  profession  in  which  he  was  persuaded  he 
should  be  '^  most  happy  and  most  useful;"  and  in  1799  he  set 
out  oh  foot  for  Oldham,  on  his  first  circuit,  as  a  probationer, 
carrying  his  luggage  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  his  uncle  and  class- 
leader,  Joseph  Kedfem,  walking  with  him  some  distance,  and  at 
a  lone  spot  on  the  road,  kneeling  down,  and  asking  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  young  preacher. 

AJong  with  notices  of  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  labours,  we  have 
the  characteristic  tradition,  that  even  at  that  early  period  he 
"  stood  by  his  order."  He  refused  to  retire  from  a  quarterly 
meeting,  as  the  preacher  had  been  expected  to  do,  during  the 
discussion  of  certain  questions ;  and  it  was  indignantly  remarked, 
that  ^^  a  good  old  rule  had  that  day  been  set  aside,  to  please  that 
proud  son  of  Adam,  Jabez  Bunting." 

From  Oldham  he  went  to  Macclesfield,  where  he  completed 
his  four  years'  term  of  probation.  We  have  quoted  a  passage 
referring  to  the  operations  of  Methodism  among  the  scattered 
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population  of  rural  districts ;  it  is  but  just  to  quote  another^ 
which  speaks  of  its  no  less  effective  labours  in  the  midst  of  the 
densely  peopled  manufacturing  towns  : — 

^'  Macclesfield,  like  Manchester,  and  other  towns  in  the  dis- 
trict, was  then  rising  rapidly  into  importance  as  a  great  seat  of 
industry ;  and,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  Metho- 
dism seized  as  its  own,  though  not  with  a  selfish  exclusiveness, 
the  places  where  men  gathered  thickly  together.  The  historians 
of  our  country  have  failed  to  tell  how  Methodism,  with  its  simple 
agencies  for  the  conversion  of  the  common  people,  attended  upon 
the  rise  of  the  manufacturing  system ;  and  in  the  dearth  or 
famine  of  all  other  provision,  made  safe  and  beneficial  the  vast 
and  sudden  increase  of  the  population,  and  of  its  means  of 
wealth."— P.  155. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate,  though  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  acknowledge,  the  deep  debt  which  the  nation  owes 
to  Wesleyan  Methodism,  for  its  services  to  the  ever-accumulat- 
ing swarms  of  our  mining  and  manufacturing  population. 

While  at  Macclesfield,  we  learn  that  this  popular  young 
Methodist  preacher  was  offered  Episcopal  orders  and  an  in- 
cumbency, but  that  "  he  promptly  rejected  all  such  overtures.** 
It  is  vain  to  speculate  upon  wnat  might  have  followed  if  they 
had  been  accepted.  One  thing  is  tolerablv  clear,  that  with  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  obstruc- 
tions to  a  leading  mind  making  its  influence  fdt  through  all  her 
borders,  Methodism  would  have  lost  more  by  Bunting's  con- 
formity than  the  Episcopal  Church  would  have  gained;  and  as  to 
himself,  instead  of  the  I>r  Bunting  with  whose  name  and  fame  the 
distant  isles  of  the  sea  are  familiar,  he  would  have  dwindled  into 
a  comfortable,  creditable  rector,  useful  to  his  parishioners,  and 
perhaps  rather  troublesome  to  his  bishop,  from  a  stubborn  pro- 
pensity to  judge  for  himself  and  to  take  his  own  way.  He  did 
well — for  others  and  for  himself — to  remain  where  he  was. 

We  are  told  that  at  this  time  ^^  the  pulpit  received  his  first 
attention,  not  so  much  because  its  claims  were  instant  and 
almost  daily,  as  because  he  knew  that  the  secret  of  ministerial 
influence  lies  chiefly  there.  He  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  a  sermon.  He  carefully  copied  and  preserved  skeletons 
and  sketches.  His  own  preparations  were  full  and  elaborate, 
and  were  subjected  to  continual  revision,"  p.  148.  As  the 
period  of  his  probation  drew  to  a  close,  we  find  preparations  of 
another  kind.  '^  Every  Methodist  preacher,  when  his  probation 
has  ended,  and  he  is  iullv  received  and  recognised  as  a  minister, 
but  not  before,  is  entitled  to  charge  the  Connexion  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  wife,"  p.  149.  The  curious  record  drawn  up 
on  the  occasion  is  finuikly  given  by  the  biographer^  with  the 
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very  just  remark,  that  ^'  it  supplies  many  suggestions  to  young 
ministers  whose  thoughts  may  be  similarly  occupied ;  and  it  is  a 
striking  exhibition  of  the  writer^s  characteristic  quaGties."  For 
the  ktter  reason,  if  not  for  the  former,  we  greatly  value  the 
record ;  and  if  our  space  had  permitted,  we  should  gladly  have 
transferred  it  to  our  pages  toe  our  readers'  gratification  and 
benefit,  both  as  '^  supplying  suggestions  to  those  whose  thoughts 
may  be  similarly  occupied,"  and  as  being  highly  characteristic  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  There  is  first  of  all  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  question  at  issue,  and,  for  a  lover,  a  marvellously 
calm  and  candid  discussion  of  it ;  and  combined  with  all  this, 
there  is  manifest  throughout  a  quiet  but  thorough  determination 
to  do  whatever  should  be  seen  to  be  the  right  thing.  ^^  There 
are  two  questions,"  he  says,  *^  to  be  seriously  considered.  May 
Grod  graciously  direct  my  paths,  and  enable  me  to  judge  aright  I 
1.  The  first  question  is  general,  viz.,  Shall  I  marry,  or  take  any 
step  towar^  marriage  at  present?^  Then  he  states  in  order  what 
may  be  urged,  first,  on  the  affirmative  side,  and,  secondly,  on  the 
negative  side  of  this  general  question,  and  concludes — ^'  Ailer  the 
most  deliberate  consideration,  accompanied  with  solemn  absti- 
nence and  prayer,  my  judgment  is  that  the  balance  of  argument 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  matrimony  as  soon  as  convenient ;"  and  in 
vindication  of  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion,  he  proceeds 
quietly  and  effectually  to  demolish  and  pound  to  atoms  the  whole 
array  of  oUections  to  the  step.  But  then  comes  a  second  ques- 
tion :  ^^  Is  Miss a  proper  person  to  be  addressed  by  me  on 

the  subject  ?"  Then  follow  ten  good  strong  reasons  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  application,  and  six  weak  ones  against  it.  No  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  either  what  the  decision  is  to  be,  or  that 
in  arriving  at  it  strong  affection  was  linked  to  and  controlled  by 
a  still  stronger  sense  of  duty.  We  cannot  help  saying  that  the 
portrait  of  the  lady  in  question,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  her  son,  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  many  charming  sketches  of  this 
fascinating  volume. 

Immediately  on  being  '^received  into  full  connexion,"  young 
Bunting  was  stationed  in  London.  We  have  Scorn  the  pen  of 
the  venerable  Dr  Leifchild  a  beautiful  notice  of  him  as  ne  ap- 
peared at  that  period.  The  writer  speaks  of  him  as  ^^  calm  and 
self-possessed  in  the  pulpit,"  of  the  ^^  clear  and  commanding 
tones  of  his  voice,"  of  ^^  the  flow  of  strong  manly  sense  in  his 
sermons;"  and  dwells  upon  that  singular  nchness  and  fervency 
of  prayer  which  even  then  characterised  him,  and  for  which  he 
was  all  his  life  remarkable.  ^^I  was  charmed  and  delighted 
while  I  was  instructed.  Never  before  had  I  heard  such  preach- 
ing. Other  preachers,  indeed,  excelled  him  in  some  points,  but 
none  that  I  ever  heard  equalled  him  as  a  whole." — P.  166. 
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Fortunately  we  hare  the  benefit  of  the  letters  which  at  this 
time  he  wrote  to  his  betrothedi  and  are  thus  admitted  to  the 
privacy  of  his  inmost  thoughts,  as  well  as  to  the  inspection  of  his 
daily  work.  And  we  must  say,  that  the  perusal  of  these  letters, 
written  in  such  circumstances,  greatly  enhance  our  estimate  of 
his  piety  and  devotedness,  his  warmth  of  heart,  soundness  of 
judgment,  sterling  good  sense,  and  the  manliness,  and  worth, 
and  weight  of  his  whole  character.  At  a  still  earlier  period,  we 
find  this  young  man  writing  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  associates 
in  terms  which,  for  friendliness  and  fidelity,  we  consider  too 
characteristic  and  remarkable  to  omit : — ^^  As  I  am  never  likely 
to  be  able  in  any  other  way  to  testify  my  gratefiil  sense  of  the 
obligations  under  which  your  friendship  has  placed  me,  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  it  by  acting  towards  you  the  part  of  a  faithful 
friend,  if  I  should  ever  have  the  pain  to  see  you,  while  busied 
about  many  things,  grow  weanr  ana  faint  in  your  mind  concern- 
ing the  one  thmg  needful.  1  entreat  you  to  perform  the  same 
brotherly  office  towards  me,  and  to  watch  over  me  in  love." — 
P.  140. 

In  the  letters  from  London,  we  have  many  similar  utterances 
of  mingled  affection  and  faithfulness,  and  many  curious  glimpses 
of  the  life  of  a  Methodist  preacher  in  the  metropolis  half  a  cen- 
turv  ago.  Among  other  tnings,  the  writer  refers  frequently  and 
feefingiy,  though,  we  must  say,  in  a  different  strain  from  that 
which  John  Wesley  was  wont  to  use,  to  the  early  morning  preach- 
ing, at  five  o'clock.  For  example : — "  Thursday  evening^  Septem- 
ber Sth.  I  was  so  weary  and  drowsy  this  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
that  though  I  heard  Mr  Taylor  going  out  to  preach,  I  had  neither 
cariosity  enough  nor  piety  enough  to  rise  and  hear  him.  To- 
morrow I  must  be  up,  as  it  will  be  my  own  turn  to  conduct  the 
early  devotions  of  the  sanctuary."  But  alas  I  the  resolution  had 
no  better  fate  than  many  other  evening  resolutions  of  early  rising, 
for  we  find  it  recorded  next  day — "  I  was  verv  unfortunate  thw 
morning.  I  did  not  rise,  for  I  did  not  wake,  after  day-light 
appeared,  until  half-past  five  o'clock.  However,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  much  consequence.  They  seem  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  such  disappomtments  for  some  years ;  so 
that  when  Mr  Taylor  preached  yesterday,  and  informed  them 
that  they  might  expect  me  this  morning,  Mr  Lovelace,  an  old 
worn-out  barrister,  could  not  help  expressing  his  belief  that 
*  now  there  would  be  a  revival  in  London,  for  there  had  been 
little  good  done  since  the  morning  preaching  had  been  discon- 
tinued; and  that  the  abandonment  of  this  practice  was  the  true 
cause  of  the  present  war.' "  On  this  unlucky  morning  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  twentt/'One  had  assembled  to  hear  the  new 
preacher.    The  average  attendance  seems  to  have  ranged  from 
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eight  to  thirteen.  ^'  This  seems  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultroj  beyond 
which  the  attractions  of  my  morning  eloquence  cannot  avail.^ 
And  he  adds,  in  plain  terms,  ^  I  view  this  service  as  a  complete 
work  of  supererogation."  Shade  of  Wesley  I  has  it  come  to 
thist  Seriously,  nowever,  we  must  confess  that,  looking  at 
the  change  in  the  usages  of  society,  we  are  entirely  of  young 
Bunting's  opinion. 

His  old  lore  for  hearing  sermons — so  that  they  were  not 
preached  at  five  in  the  morning — ^remained  strong  within  him. 
And  very  interesting  are  the  notices  which  he  gives  of  various 
celebrities  of  the  period ;  some  of  them  lone  since  departed,  and 
others  but  recently  withdrawn  firom  us,  but  all  of  them  now 
gone.  For  example : — ^^  After  finishing  my  letters,  I  hastened 
to  St  Maiy  Woolnoth,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  the  rector,  Mr  Newton,  ^venerable  in 
virtues  as  in  ace.'  He  appears  to  be  quite  worn  out,  and  totter- 
ing over  the  brink  of  the  grave.  His  text  was,  '  Rejoice  the 
soul  of  Thy  servant.'  There  was  nothing  particularly  interesting 
in  his  sermon,  except  as  viewed  in  connection  with  the  charac- 
ter and  circumstances  of  the  preacher.  I  love  to  hear  old  mi- 
nisters."— P.  181.  Again  :  "  I  went  to  Surrey  Chapel,  and 
heard  a  sort  of  lecture  from  Mr  Jay.  Few  preachers  are  able 
to  extort  tears  firom  me,  bat  he  conquered  me.  When  I  hear 
such  preaching  as  Mr  Jay's  I  am  always  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
wonder  that  the  people  should  ever  like  to  listen  to  my  poor  swashy 
sermons." — Ibid.  Again :  **  We  went  to  hear  Mr  Cecil.  On 
the  whole,  I  was  very  much  delighted,  though  I  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  a  critique  on  Mr  Cecil  as  a  preacher,  made  in  my  bear- 
mg  by  Mr  Symons,  a  pious  clergyman.  He  said,  ^  Mr  Cecil 
IS  a  very  wise  preacher.  He  is  a  second  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
Yet  I  should  like  him  better,  and  he  would  do  more  good,  if  he 
were  rather  a  Second  Epistle  to  the  Komans.' " — ^P.  217.  One 
is  disposed  to  smile  at  the  terms  in  which  the  future  financier  of 
Methodism  speaks  of  the  steps — ^^  bold,  but  certainly  necessary" 
— ^which  were  taken  about  this  time  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  missionary  funds.  To  us  the  necessUjf  of  the  steps 
is  much  more  obvious  than  the  boldness^  though  we  doubt  ^not 
that,  to  a  Methodist  of  that  day,  the  boldness  would  seem  much 
more  palpable  than  the  necessity.  Hitherto  the  whole  direction 
of  this,  as  of  all  other  Connexional^  as  distinct  from,  localj  funds,  had 
been  entrusted  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  preachers,  or  rather  the 
Conference.  The  very  gentlest  and  most  limited  infusion  of  the 
lay  element  was  now  attempted.  ^^  A  committee  of  finance  and 
advice"  was  appointed,  and  on  that  committee  a  few  trusted  lay- 
men were  placed.  In  a  previous  enactment,  that  circuit  stewards 
should  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  district, 
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and  to  advise  at  the  settlement  o(  ail  financial  matters ;  and  in  the 
appointment^  in  1803^  of  the  committee^  '^  to  guard  our  religious 
pnvileges  in  these  perilous  times,"  of  which  the  maiority  nap- 
pened  to  be  laymen,  and  one  a  representative,  viz.,  the  general 
steward  of  the  liondon  Circuit /or  me  time  being; — in  these  pro- 
risions  is  here  traced  the  germ  of  the  present  financial*  policy  of 
the  Connexion, — a  policy  which,  it  is  remarked,  Jabez  Bunting 
did  not  then  conjecture  ^^  was  to  be  distinctively  and  emphatically 
his  own."  As  to  missions,  the  ^^  bold"  measure  of  appointing  a 
committee,  in  which  there  were  a  few  laymen,  issued  at  next  Con- 
ference in  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  composed  exclusively 
of  preachers,  ^^  as  they  choose  to  manage  their  missions  in  fiiture 
only  by  their  general  superintendent,  and  a  committee  chosen 
out  of  their  own  body."  "  So  ended,"  sajs  Mr  Bunting,  "  my 
father^s  first  essay  at  developing  the  constitution  of  Methodism." 
Jabez  Bunting^s  next  ^^  essay"  in  a  matter  of  public  interest 
was  not  more  successful.  We  find  him,  young  as  he  still  was, 
voted  into  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  ministers  of  various  deno- 
minations,  for  the  purpose  of  estaolishin^  a  Review,  on  the  basis 
of  "  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,"  but  free 
£com  sectarian  principles  and  peculiarities,  for  the  defence  and 
advancement  of  a  common  Christianity.  The  experiment  failed. 
The  Review — the  Eclectic — was  established,  but  its  basis  soon  be- 
came less  broad  and  catholic.  The  age  was  not  ripe  for  the  enter- 
prise  85  origmaUy  planned,  and  other  circumstances  tended  to 
render  the  well-meant  design  abortive.  Wesleyan  Methodists 
were  not  regarded  with  coroiality,  either  by  the  Nonconformists 
on  the  one  hand,  or  by  any  section  of  the  Established  Church  on 
the  other.  But  Mr  hunting  points  out,  in  a  very  striking  pas- 
sage, that  there  was  a  still  more  serious  diflSculty.  ^^  The  frozen 
Establishment  had  begun  to  thaw,  and,  waking  and  warmins 
into  conscious  life,  had  stretched  its  limbs,  haa  begun  to  look 
about  it,  and  discovering  its  powers,  had  displayed  them  in  the 
sight  of  friend  and  foe.  '  The  common  people'  always  '  heard  it 
gladly,'  and  its  parochial  system  gave  it  a  amck,  firm,  and  simul- 
taneous grasp  upon  the  entire  country.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
those  wjio  tnought  they  discerned  in  all  state  churches  a  ten- 
dency to  evil  rather  than  to  good,  were  startled  when  they  saw  the 
Church  of  England  in  downright  earnest,  and  would  not  feign 
friendship  when  they  felt  nothmg  but  suspicion  and  dread.  So 
it  came  to  pass,  that  when  this  strong  man  became  a  rejoicing 
competitor  in  the  race  for  useAilness,  and  Methodism  running  all 
the  taster,  yet  breathed  out  a  welcome,  bade  him  play  fairly,  and 
wiished  him  quickly  at  the  goal,  the  old  Dissent  stopped  and 
questioned,  saying  now,  that  the  strange  racer  carried  too  much 
weight,  and  noW|  that  he  had  undue  advantage ;  all  which  Uttle 
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heeding,  he  went  on  his  way,  and,  as  many  think,  got  a  fair 
century's  start  of  those  who  tried  to  hinder  him.  But  may  all 
win  1"— Pp.  237,  238.  Wd  are  told  that  from  this  incident  Dr 
Bnnting  learned  the  lesson  of  caution  respecting  schemes  of 
united  action  among  Christians  of  different  denominations,  look- 
ing at  them  keenly  rather  than  coldly ;  and  while  cordially  sup- 
porting such  institutions  as  the  Bible  Society  and  City  Missions, 
and  becoming  an  attached  member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  substantial  unity  of  Christians ;  yet, 
when  a  specific  course  of  action  was  proposed,  preferring  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  under  the  recognised  direction  and  respon- 
sibility of  some  one  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

When  Jabez  Bujiting  left  .London,  after  a  residence  of  two 
years,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-^ix,  he  was  already  a  man  of 
mark  and  high  standing  in  the  Cfonnexion,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  rapidly  rising  to  the  foremost  place.  In  such  a  body,  a  young 
minister  with  his  power  in  the  pulpit,  his  general  intelligence, 
his  energy  and  fearlessness,  his  admirable  good  sense,  his  turn 
for  business,  and  his  over-mastering  force  of  will,  could  never 
rest  in  a  position  of  mediocrity. 

His  next  circuit  was  Manchester,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  ^'  that  active^  every-day  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Methodist 
preacher  J  which  is  the  best  preparative  for  the  general  service  of 
Methodism!^  We  may  extend  very  wiaely  this  just  remark,  and 
say,  generally  or  universally,  that  the  best  preparative  for  our 
next  sphere,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  the  thorough  and  con- 
scientious performance  of  the  duties  of  our  present  one,  whatever 
that  may  be. 

He  was  now  a  family  man,  yet  his  annual  income,  from  all 
professional  sources,  did  not,  we  find,  exceed  L.83.  His  letter 
to  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners  brings  before  us  the  Wesleyan 
system  of  ministerial  support.  ^^  The  societies  do  not  support 
their  ministers,  as  is  usual  among  other  religious  denominations, 
by  fixed  and  regular  salaries ;  but  by  sun£y  small  allowances, 
which  differ  considerably  in  different  places,  and  which  are 
varied,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 

{)reacher8,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  necessities  of  their 
amilies."  No  wise  man,  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which  beset 
this  subject,  and  looking  at  the  peculiar  ^stem  of  itinerancy  sub- 
sisting m  the  Methodist  Connexion,  will  venture  captiously  to 
criticise  this  method  of  supporting  the  ministry.  We  already  know 
in  part,  and  we  hope  to  learn  more  in  detail  in  the  second  volume, 
how  Dr  Bunting  laboured  to  ameliorate  the  pecuniary  condition 
of  Wesleyan  ministers  and  their  children,  it  is  understood  that 
Wesley's  old  rule  of  a  penny  a  week  and  a  shilling  a  quarter 
from  each  member,  afforded  important  hints  to  Dr  Chalmers 
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when  devising  the  system  of  Free  Church  ^  economics,^  and 
that  he  anxiously  consulted  with  Dr  Bunting  on  the  subject. 
We  are  confident  that,  in  so  far  as  the  difiPerent  circumstances  of 
the  two  churches  would  permit  the  application  to  the  one  of  the 
experience  of  the  other,  the  suggestions  of  the  great  Wesleyan 
financier  and  leader  would  be  Highly  prized  by  his  Presbyteriaa 
friend.  Traces  of  the  strong  and  steady  hand  and  clear  intel- 
Hgenoe  of  Jabez  Bunting,  are  to  be  fi>und  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Conference  of  1807,  as  in  the  rule  ^^  insisting  on  the  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  slaves  belonsmg  to  any  minister  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  to  his  wife,"  that  whidi  regulates  the  iuiisdic- 
tion  of  Conference  considered  as  an  appellate  court,  ratner  than 
a  court  of  first  instance,  etc. 

In  his  next  circuit — Sheffield — he  prosecuted  vigorously  his 
ministerial  work,  and,  at  the  same  time,  looked  around  with  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  glance  over  the  whole  Connexion  and  all 
its  affairs.  His  thoughts  were  now  anxiously  turned  to  the  esta* 
blishment  of  a  collegiate  institute  for  training  youpg  men  for  the 
ministry.  He  did  not,  indeed,  advocate  the  systematic  educa- 
tion of  every  man  whom  the  grace  and  providence  of  God  called 
to  the  work  of  the  Methodist  ministry ;  but  he  believed,  as  stated 
by  his  biographer,  that  ''  culture  will,  in  most  cases,  unprove 
both  the  flower  and  the  fruit ;"  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
ready  to  say,  ^^  If  culture  would  weaken  or  destroy  the  plant,  let 
it  gi^w  wilX"  After  the  persevering  efforts  of  1  quJSrtex  of  a 
century,  this  object  was  at  length  accomplished. .  While  in  the 
Sheffidd  circuit,  he  strenuous^  assailed  a  practice  which  had 
come  to  be  common  among  the  Methodists  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land,— that  of  teaching  wnting  in  Sunday  schools.  How  religious 
men  and  teachers  of  religion  could  reconcile  this  practice  with 
the  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  which  they  inculcated,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  imagine.  But  so  prevalent  had  the  evil  become^ 
that  it  required  sfi  the  commanding  energy  of  Jabez  Bunting  to 
put  it  down ;  and,  after  his  departure,  it  revived.  His  manner 
of  dealing  with  this  subject,  and  with  some  misunderstandings 
springing  out  of  it,  is  highly  characteristic ;  but  we  have  not 
room  for  extracts. 

As  to  his  treatment  of  general  Connexional  affairs,  we  have 
the  following  succinct  account : — ^'  It  was  his  policy  to  promote 
simultaneous  improvements  in  all  directions.  Xet  the  entrance 
to  the  ministry  oe  still  diligently  guarded;  let  all  the  ancient 
usages  of  mutual  inquiry  and  supervision,  of  itinerancrv,  and  of 
sustentation,  be  sacredly  preserved ;  let  the  standard  ox  literary, 
theological,  and  relijgious  attainment  be  made  higher  and  more 
unifi>rm ;  in  short,  £t  the  ministry  be  such  as  should  command, 
without  controversy  or  reluctance,  the  recognition  and  confidence 
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of  the  people.  But,  at  the  same  time,  respect  their  rights,"  t.tf«, 
the  rignts  of  the  people ;  ^^  secare  their  services  in  eyenr  depart- 
ment not  assigned  dj  the  New  Testament  exclusively  to  the 
minister  or  to  the  pastorate ;  relieve  the  cleniry  from  a  burden 
which  was  greater  than  they  could  bear,  and  n^m  wretched  sus- 
picions, ill-natnred  insinuations,  and  bitter  calumnies ;  and  pour 
the  light  of  noon-day  upon  the  smouldering  fires  of  faction,  so 
putting  them  out  for  ever.  The  two  lines  of  action,  so  far  from 
being  diverse,  were  the  two  component  parts  of  one  complete  and 
comprehensive  system ;  and,  as  each  was  steadily  and  prudently 
pursued,  it  promoted  and  secured  the  oth^." — ^Pp.  360,  861. 

When  Lord  Sidmouth  proposed  his  nefarious  Bdl  for  amending 
the  Toleration  Act,  Jabez  Bunting  stood  boldly  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
he  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  Bichard  Watson,  and  a 
friendship  was  begun  which  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  momentous  consequences  to  millions  of  the  human  race. 

With  the  Conference  of  1811  the  first  volume  of  this  most 
interesting  memoir  closes,  leaving  its  subject  moving  steadily 
upward  to  his  inevitable  pre-eminence, — a  pre-eminence  whicn 
was  rather  yielded  to  him  than  arrogated, — rather  made  over  to 
him  and  recognised  as  being  his  by  right  of  merit  than  ambitiously 
grasped  at  or  eagerly  assumed;  and  which,  if  referred  to  in 
Conference,  must  have  been  spoken  of  under  another  name 
than  pre-eminence  or  supremacy. 

The  rest  of  Dr  Bunting's  long  and  active  career  was  passed, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  roll  view  of  the  religious  world.  This 
will  not  make  the  second  volume  less  welcome, — ^it  onlv  ren- 
ders it  less  necessary  for  filling  up  the  sketch  of  his  lire  and 
character.  Such  a  sketch  we  had  designed  to  present ;  but  our 
rapidly  narrowing  limits  compel  us  to  touch  very  slightly  upon 
the  subsequent  events  of  his  history,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves 
«vrith  indicating,  in  a  very  general  wav,  some  of  the  leading 
topics  with  which  the  coming  volume  will  hav^  to  deal.  It  will 
exnibit  the  subject  of  the  memoir  in  1812 — ^so  early  for  him  and 
so  late  for  the  transaction — taking  a  prominent  part  in  procur* 
ing  the  passing  of  the  law  which  repealed  the  Five  Jmle  and 
Conventicle  Acts,  and  which  adjusted  the  relations  of  Non- 
conformists to  the  state ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  zealously 
and  energetically  supporting  the  movement  for  opening  India 
to  Christianity.  It  will  present  him  before  us  projecting  that 
mighty  enterprise,  the  establishment  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Morlcy,  Watson,  and  others^ 
presidmg  over  its  inauguration, — an  event  firaught  with  unspeak- 
ably important  consequences  and  blessed  results  to  myriads  of 
mankind.    We  look  for  interesting  details  regarding  Dr  Bunt- 
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ingf  s  resolute  adherence  to  the  Anti-slavery  Society  at  all  hazards 
and  at  whatever  cost ;  of  his  labours  as  editor  oi  the  Wesleyan 
Magazine^  and  the  new  and  high  tone  which  he  imparted  to  the 
Connexional  literature ;  of  his  advocacy  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  views  of  almost  every  minister  and 
member  oi  the  religious  body  to  which  he  belonged ;  of  his 
other  opinions  and  actings  with  respect  to  important  measures 
of  state  policy ;  and  of  his  London  life  wnen  permanently 
located  in  the  metropolis  as  missionary  secretary,  being  now 
beyond  all  question  the  foremost  man  and  the  recognized  repre- 
sentative of  W  esleyan  Methodism,  and  as  such  mingling  in  and 
influencing  all  the  prominent  religious  movements  of  his  time. 
We  shall  doubtless  near  of  his  unaisputed  and  skilful  leadership 
of  the  Wesleyan  counsels  and  Conference  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty  years, — of  his  great  power  in  debate  and  singular  admi- 
nistrative talent,  and  the  profound  respect  and  deference  paid 
to  him  throughout  the  Connexion.  And  when  this  is  spoken 
of,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  it  acknowledged  in  this 
frank  and  candid  biography,  that  the  great  man  before  us  had 
his  failings, — that,  tor  instance,  there  might  occasionally  be 
some  reason  for  the  o£Pence  which  was  now  and  then  taken  at 
the  scathing  sarcasms  flung  abroad  in  hot  discussions,  and  that 
some  of  the  complaints  of  imperiousness  and  arrogance  which  at 
one  time  were  so  rife,  may  possibly  not  have  been  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation.  The  faithful  bio^pher  of  Luther 
would  have  to  make  the  same  admission.  But  it  will  also  be 
shown  that  his  immoveable  adherence  to  the  position  which  he 
took  up  so  resolutely,  and  defended  so  stoutly  or  so  sternly,  was 
never  for  a  moment  linked  to  any  mean  or  paltry  scheme  for 
his  own  aggrandisement.  The  narrative  will,  we  beUeve,  make 
it  clear,  that  if  Jabez  Bunting  had  a  giant's  strength,  and  some- 
times used  it  like  a  giant,  he  was  only  wielding  not  merely  the 
influence  which  he  had  fairly  won,  but  what  his  brethren  had 
almost  thrust  upon  him,  and  that  all  was  done  with  a  pure  and 
single  eye  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Wesleyanism  which  he  so 
fondly  loved.  Among  the  many  tributes  to  Dr  Bunting  which 
we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most  masterly  is  that  which  appeared 
some  twenty  years  ago  in  an  extremely  clever  book,  with  the 
foolish  title  of  "  Wesleyan  Takings,"  from  which  we  extract  a 
passage  bearing  upon  this  particular  feature  of  character.  And 
we  quote  fit)m  this  sketch  the  more  readily,  that  it  is  understood 
to  have  been  drawn  by  a  very  decided  opponent  of  Dr  Bunting's 
policy,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  recent  large  secession  from  the 
Wesleyan  ranks,  Mr  Everett,  After  speaking  of  the  feelings 
of  jealousy  which  had  been  excited  by  Dr  Bunting^s  overwhelm- 
ing influence  in  the  Connexion,  the  writer  proceeds : — 
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<' AU  acquit  him  of  selfishness;  all  unite  in  giving  him  credit  for  the 
purest  motives ;  and  when  his  proceedings  are  viewed  in  the  aggre- 
gate, he  will  be  found  to  be  generally  philanthropic  in  his  views,  feel- 
ings, and  purposes.  And  we  again  inquire,  How  has  he  obtained  such 
ascendency  in  the  body?  Not  by  fraud,  not  by  misconduct,  but  by 
lending  his  superior  talents  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Con- 
nexioD.  He  has  not  satisfied  himself  with  barely  preaching,  and 
quietly  eating  the  bread  of  his  labours ;  with  pinning  his  mind  down 
to  the  circuit  in  which  he  moved,  like  a  fly  whose  prospect  is  bounded 
by  the  breakfast-table  on  which  it  alights ;  with  taking  Methodism 
as  it  had  been  handed  to  him,  resolved  to  allow  it  to  pass  on  in  the 
same  state :  but  he  has  taken  an  enlarged  view  of  the  whole ;  has 
looked  upon  Methodism  as  the  mere  creature  of  providential  circum- 
stances ;  and  has  been  always  on  the  watch  for  tunes  and  seasons,  in 
order  to  mould  its  laws  to  the  temper  of  the  age — ^the  changes  and 
improvements  experienced  in  society  at  large.  He  has  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  working  of  the  whole  machinery,  while  others  have 
attended  to  the  rotatory  motion  of  a  single  wheel ;  he  has  watched 
while  others  have  slept ;  he  has  laboured  while  others  have  loitered. 
By  attending  to  the  interest  of  the  whole,  knowledge  has  poured  in 
upon  him  from  every  quarter ;  men  of  inferior  talent  have  committed 
their  concerns  into  his  hand ;  and  now  he  reigns  supreme,  is  equal  to  a 
king  in  Israel ;  with  this  security  to  the  body — ^He  is  wise  and  good. 
No  man  was  ever  more  useful — ^not  Wesley  himself — ^in  the  various 
offices  he  has  sustained.  He  is,  properly  speaking,  a  man  of  business ; 
not  as  it  regards  its  bustle,  for  he  might  do  more,  but  in  the  knowledge 
he  brings  to  it,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed.  The  politics  of 
Methodism  have  been  his  meat  and  drink,  his  daily  study ;  and  its 
laws  and  usi^es,  subsequent  to  his  entering  upon  public  life,  bear  the 
impress  of  his  mind." — Weslofon  Takings^  pp.  11,  12. 

We  confidently  anticipate  that  the  completed  record  of  his 
public  career  vnll  show  that  he  honestly  did  all  that  he  deemed  the 
Methodist  constitution  permitted,  and  all  that,  within  that  range, 
the  highest  talent  and  the  soundest  judgment,  combined  with  Sie 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  portion  of  the  conoplicated 
Wesleyan  machine,  and  the  most  ardent  desire  for  its  emciency, 
could  accomplish,  both  for  the  independence  and  authority  of  the 
ministry,  and  in  the  wa^  of  recognmn^  the  rights,  and  enlisting 
the  sympathies,  and  utihzingthe  energies  of  the  people;  admitting 
them  extensively  into  comipittees,  and  employing  them  freely 
not  only  in  managing  the  secular  afifairs  of  the  Connexion,  but 
summoning  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  functions,  as  local  preachers,  class  leaders,  etc.  And 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  existed,  or  may  still 
exist,  regarding  Dr  Bunting's  policy,  his  biographer  may  well  be 
permitted  to  point  to  the  ract,  that  when  he  became  a  preacher, 
the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  community,  exclusive  of  those  in 
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the  United  States,  numbered  I2O9OOO9  and  that  when  he  re- 
tired into  private  life,  the  number  had  swelled  to  upwards  of 
400,^00;  and  this  in  spite  of  considerable  secessions,  and 
notwithstanding  of  the  revived  zeal  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  Methodism  had  done  so  much  to  quicken  and  evoke, 
and  which  now  provided  for  and  absorbed  multitudes  who  would 
otherwise  have  ibund  their  waj  into  the  Wesleyan  ranks.  And 
he  may  also  point  to  the  kindred  fact,  that  the  annual  con- 
tributions from  the  Connexion  for  the  support  of  missions  to 
the  heathen, — ^which,  when  Bunting  originated  the  Missionary 
Society  in  1813,  amounted  only  to  some  Ii.5000,  and  when  he 
assumed  the  management  on  Watson's  death  in  1833,  had  ad- 
vanced to  L.47,000, — reached,  when  he  retired  in  1851,  the  noble 
sum  of  upwards  of  L.100,000,  with  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand converts  enrolled  as  members  of  society.  And  in  addition 
to  aU  that  Dr  Bunting  did  for  his  own  church,  the  bio^a{)her 
may  point  to  his  eminent  services  to  the  general  cause  of  Christi- 
anity, and  his  readiness  to  aid  what  he  oelieved  to  be  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness  in  communions  far  removed  from  his 
own,  of  which  his  ardent  support  of  the  Free  Church  movement 
in  Scotland  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  biographer  has  performed  his  part 
we  can  scarcelv  speak  in  too  high  terms.  He  nas  told  the  story 
of  his  father^s  life — so  far  as  it  has  yet  gone — ^with  admirable  tact, 
ability,  and  skill.  This  memoir  is  a  singularly  fresh  and  inter- 
esting work,  containing  much  important  information,  and  many 
valu^le  and  siu^estive  remarks,  and  pervaded  throughout  by  a 
genial,  manly,  christian  spirit,  which  it  does  one  ^od  to  meet 
with*  If  we  complain  or  anjrthing,  it  is,  that  with  exuberant 
good  feeling  the  author  has  devotea  too  much  space  to  sketches 
of  his  father^s  early  firiends.  With  all  respect  for  these  worthies, 
we  must  confess  that  we  rather  grudge  them  their  room ;  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  the  biographer  himself  do  not  come,  ere  his  next 
volume  see  the  light,  to  be  of  our  opinion.  However,  we  condone 
the  venial  fault,  partly  because  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  led  to 
it,  and  partly  because  these  sketches  are  really"  veir  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  are  remarkably  well  executed.  Altogether,  wd 
can  express  no  better  wish  for  Mr  Bunting  as  an  author,  than  that 
he  may  be  as  successftil  with  his  second  volume  as  he  has  been 
with  the  first.  He  will  hare  to  touch  some  delicate  connexional 
questions,  and  to  walk  '^per  ignes  supporitos  dneri  dolo80«'* 
But  we  have  great  confidence  that  he  will  step  firmly  and  fireely^ 
yet  gently ;  and  that,  by  the  firank  and  honest  record  of  his 
father's  actings  and  opinions,  he  will  not  stir  the  embers  of  fiir* 
mer  controversies,  or  give  reasonable  ofience  to  any.  And  wd 
are  sure  that  he  will  have  more  to  say  of  his  warm  affections,  his 
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prbanity  and  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  his  modesty  and  lofty  dis- 
interestedness  while  intolerant  of  selfishness  and  conceit  in  others, 
his  quiet  unostentatious  demeanour  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  with 
the  easy  dignity  of  a  venerated  Christian  minister,  and  of  his 
gentle  and  genud  manners  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  And  after 
tracing  his  career  through  many  trying  and  some  stormy  scenes, 
the  record  will  tell  of  the  tranquillity  of  his  latest  years,  and  the 
honours  which  crowned  his  hoary  head ;  of  the  calm  and  peace- 
ful evening  in  which  his  sun  declined  to  its  setting,  and  his 
happy  deatn  in  the  &ith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.  The  author 
is  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  universal  Chiurch, — to 
which,  indeed,  Dr  Bunting  belonged ;  for,  as  Angell  James  said 
of  him  to  some  Wesleyan  ministers,  '^He  is  ourg  as  well  as 
yw/ra^ — and  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  barest  justice  to  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  that  such  a  record  shotdd  be  drawn  up. 
Jabez  Bunting. has  left  little  in  the  world  of  letters  to  keep  his 
name  alive.  And  never  do  we  look  upon  him  with  greater  re- 
spect and  reverence  than  when,  with  all  his  lofty  aspirations,  his 
refined  literary  taste,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
powers  which  would  have  raised  him  to  a  lofty  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame,  we  find  him  addressinff  a  friend  in  these  simple 
yet  sublime  words :  ^  The  die  is  cast.  If  I  give  to  our  missions 
the  attention  they  require,  I  shall  not  have  any  time  hereafter 
fer  literature."  His  monument  was  to  be  of  another  kind. 
Standing  in  the  centre  of  modem  Methodism,  and  looking  abroad 
upon  its  well-compacted  institutions,  or  pointing  to  the  distant 
isles  of  the  sea,  and  the  whole  wide  mission  field  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion,  to  dfurches  rising  in  the  spiritual  waste,  and  Gospel 
light  dispelling  pagan  darkness,  he  might  have  said — or  the 
myriads  who  honour  his  name  and  memory  may  say  for  him, 
fi>r  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  say  it  himself — "  Si  menu- 
mentum  requiris,  circumspice."  And  in  the  world  of  literature 
this  admiraole  biography  will  constitute  Dr  Bunting's  worthy 
and  enduring  memorifd. 
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Art.  VUl. — Ceylon :  An  Account  of  the  Island — Phyeicaly  His^ 
toricalj  and  Topographical;  wiA  Jyotices  of  its  Natural  History j 
Antiquities^  and  Productions.  By  Sir  James  Emebson  Ten- 
NENTy  K.C.S.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Illustrated  bj  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Drawings.  Third  Edition.  London:  Longmans  and  Co.  1859. 

^^  I  AM  going  Overland,"  said  a  friend  to  ns  some  months  ago, 
when  aoout  to  start  for  Lidia,  ^^and  will  write  to  yon  lon^ 
accounts  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Eg3rpt,  the  Red  Sea,  Aden,  and 
Calcutta."  Ceylon  had  not  occurred  to  him.  "We  touch," 
said  another,  "at  Point  de  Oalle,  but  I  suppose  there  is  not 
much  to  interest  one  there."  This  ignorance  of  what  turns  out 
after  all,  to  be  for  several  reasons,  the  chief  point  of  interest  in 
the  overland  route,  is  almost  universal,  even  among  well  edu- 
cated men.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  when  works 
like  those  of  Major  Forbes,  Dr  Davy,  Henry  Marshall,  and 
Dr  Hofimeister,^  are  easily  accessible  to  all.  The  able  work  of 
Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  will  make  this  ignorance  without 
excuse  for  the  future.  But  if  the  traveller  to  £dia  expects  little 
at  Point  de  Galle,  his  surprise  and  pleasure  are  all  the  greater 
when  he  finds  himself  amidst  scenes  from  which  he  had  not 
hoped  for  a  new  sensation.  "It  is  now  a  week,"  writes  one 
friend,  "  since  we  sailed  from  that  charming  anchorage — Galle. 
Our  approach  to  it  had  been  magnificent.  The  coast,  from  the 
time  we  caught  sight  of  it,  was  uninterruptedly  beautifrd. 
Stretches  of  bright  yellow  sand,  intervals  of  rocky  beach  and 
low  cliffs,  with  here  and  there  craggy  points  a6d  reefs  running 
out  into  the^sea,  all  adorned  by  a  luxuriant  forest  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  and  big-leaved  plantains,  the  stems  and  roots  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  salt  surf,  meet  the  eye.  The  surf,  too,  greatly 
adds  to  the  charms  of  the  scenery.  Its  bright  white  masses  ever 
and  anon  rise  up  out  of  the  blue  expanse,  rush  up  the  beach,  or 
over  the  rocks,  or  up  the  clifl^  to  unaccountable  heights,  and 
then  from  those  cliffs  rejoining  parent  ocean  in  hundreds  of  white 
rills  and  pretty  cascades.  ]Nor  does  tiie  beauty  terminate  in  all 
this ;  for  beyond  the  beach,  and  the  groves  of  which  we  get  a 
glimpse,  and  the  thickly  set  native  huts  which  stand  out  with  an 
occasional  smoky  plume  nodding  over  them,  rise  hills  and  swell- 
ing uplands  all  crowned  with  dense  woods ;  while  yet  above  all 
these  are  lofty  mountains,  looking  grandly  as  their  pointed  sum- 
mits reach  towards  the  sky.    In  all  my  Continental  wanderings 

*  Travels  in  Ceylon,  etc.  Translated  from  the  German.  Edlnbargh :  W.  P. 
Kennedy.  1848. — In  the  list  of  works  on  Ceylon  given  by  Sir  J.  £.  Tennent, 
Hoffmeister's  Travels  are  not  mentioned.  It  is,  however,  roll  of  most  interest- 
ing information. 
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neyer  had  I  seen  anything  so  beautiful  as  this  entrance  to  Point 
de  Galle.  The  freshness,  the  luxuriance,  the  variety  of  outline 
in  the  scenery,  the  pretty  bungalows  peeping  out  from  their  em- 
bosoming groves,  the  streets  with  theur  deeply  shaded  side-ways, 
the  avenues  of  great,  old  trees,  the  lovely  and  dazzlmg  flowers  of 
tropical  shrubs  and  creepers,  the  bustle,  animation,  and  per- 
petual movement  of  the  Singhalese  in  their  grey-toned  garments, 
all  conspire  to  excite  and  to  mterest.  Above  all,  it  was  the  first 
ushering  into  the  new  forms  and  dazzling  specialities  of  tropical 
life,  vegetable  and  animal."  These  were  first  impressions.  But 
that  even  a  protracted  residence  on  the  island,  and  much  fami- 
liarity with  its  scenery  do  not  modify  them,  is  plain  fi^m  Sir 
James  Tennent's  work.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scenery 
rise  ever  freshly  before  him.  Thus,  remembering  first  impres- 
sions, and  glancing  at  some  general  features  of  the  island,  he 
says, — ^^  No  traveUer  fresh  from  Europe  will  ever  part  with  the 
impression  left  by  the  first  gaze  upon  tropical  scenery,  as  it  is 
developed  in  the  bay,  and  tne  wooded  hills  that  encircle  it ;  for 
although  Galle  is  surpassed  both  in  grandeur  and  beauty  by 
places  afterwards  seen  m  the  island,  stillthe  feeling  of  admiration 
and  wonder  called  ferth  by  its  loveliness  remains  vivid  and  un- 
impaired. •  •  •  The  sea,  blue  as  sapphire,  breaks  upon  the 
fortified  rocks  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  harbour;  the 
headlands  are  bright  with  verdure;  and  the  yellow  strand  is 
shaded  by  palm-trees  that  incline  towards  the  sea,  and  bend 
their  crowns  above  the  water.  The  shore  is  gemmed  with 
flowers;  the  hills  behind  are  draped  with  forests  of  perennial 
green;  and  far  in  the  distance  nses  the  zone  of  purple  hills, 
above  which  towers  the  sacred  mountain  of  Adam's  Peak,  with 
its  summit  enveloped  in  clouds." 

But  Point  de  Galle  has  other  attractions  besides  its  scenery. 
It  was  the  ^^Kalah"  at  which  the  seamen  of  the  renowned 
Haroun  Alraschid  '^  met  the  Chinese  junks,  and  brought  back 
gems,  silks,  and  spices  from  Serendib  to  Bassora;"  and  there  is 
every  likelihood  tnat  it  is  the  long  lost  Tarshish  of  Scripture. 
The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  frilly  stated  by  the  author. 
The  details  are  interesting,  as  suggesting  to  us  how  much  light 
may  yet  be  shed  on  Scripture  topography.  Again,  Sir  James 
says, — ^^  The  nucleus  of  its  mountain  masses  consists  of  gneissic, 
granitic,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  which  in  their  resistless 
upheaval  have  rent  the  superincumbent  strata,  raising  them  into 
loftv  pyramidB  and  crags,  or  hurUng  them  in  gigantic  fragments 
to  the  plains  below.  Time  and  decay  are  slow  m  their  assaults 
on  these  towering  precipices  and  spUntered  pinnacles ;  and  from 
the  absence  of  more  perishable  materials,  there  are  few  graceful 
sweeps  along  the  higher  chains,  or  rolling  downs  in  the  lower 
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ranges  of  the  Mils.  Eyery  bold  eleratioii  is  crowned  by  battle- 
mented  cliffs,  and  flanked  by  chasms  in  wliich  the  shattered 
strata  are  seen  as  sharp  and  as  ragged  as  if  they  had  but  re- 
cently undergone  the  grand  conyulsion  that  displaced  them. 
*  ^^  The  soil  in  these  regions  is  consetjuentlj  light  and  unremune- 
ratiye ;  but  the  plentiful  moisture  arising  from  the  interception  of 
eyery  passing  yapour  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  added  to  the  intense  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  combine 
to  force  a  yegetation  so  rich  and  luxuriant,  that  imagination  can 
picture  nothing  more  wondrous  and  charming :  eyery  level  spot  is 
enamelled  with  yerdure;  forestsof  neyer-fading  bloom  coyer  moun- 
tain and  yalley ;  flowers  of  the  brightest  hues  grow  in  profusion 
oyer  the  plains;  and  delicate  climbing  plants,  rooted  in  the  shelving 
rocks,  hang  in  huge  festoons  down  the  edge  of  every  precipice. 

^^  Unlike  the  forests  of  Europe,  in  which  the  excess  or  some 
peculiar  trees  imparts  a  character  of  monotony  and  grave- 
ness  to  the  outline  and  colouring,  the  forests  of  Ceylon  are 
singularly  attractive  from  the  enoless  yariety  of  their  foliage, 
and  the  vivid  contrast  of  their  hues.  The  mountains,  especisJly 
those  looking  towards  the  east  and  south,  rise  abruptly  to  pro- 
digious and  almost  precipitous  heights  above  the  level  plams ; 
and  the  emotion  excited  when  a  traveller,  from  one  of  these 
towering  elevations,  looks  down  for  the  first  time  upon  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  low  lands,  leaves  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
memory.  The  rivers  wind  through  the  woods  below  like  threads 
of  silver  through  green  embroidery,  till  they  are  lost  in  a  dim 
haze  which  conceals  the  far  horizon ;  and  through  this  a  line  of 
tremulous  light  marks  where  the  sunbeams  are  glittering  on  the 
waves  upon  the  distant  shore. 

"  From  a^  to  age  a  scene  so  lovely  has  imparted  a  colouring 
of  romance  to  the  adventures  of  the  seamen  who,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  commerce,  swept  round  the  shores  of  India,  to  bring  back 
the  pearls  and  precious  stones,  the  cinnamon  and  odours  of 
Ceylon.  The  tsles  of  the  Arabians  are  fraught  with  the  won- 
ders of  *  Serendib ;'  and  the  mariners  of  the  x^ersian  Gulf  have 
lef);  a  record  of  their  delight  in  reaching  the  calm  havens  of  the 
island,  and  reposing  for  months  together  in  yalleys  where  the 
waters  of  the  sea  were  overshadowed  by  woods,  ana  the  gardens 
were  blooming  in  perennial  summer." — P.  6. 

Again — ^^  Ci  its  general  outline  the  island  resembles  a  pear, 
and  suggests  to  its  admiring  inhabitants  the  figure  of  those 
pearls  which,  from  their  elongeited  form,  are  suspended  from  the 
tapering  end.  When  originally  upheaved  above  the  ocean,  its 
shape  was  in  all  probability  neariy  circular,  with  a  prolongation 
in  tne  direction  of  north-east.  The  mountain  zone  m  the  south, 
covering  an  area  of  about  4212  miles,  may  then  have  formed  the 
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largest  proportion  of  its  entire  area ;  and  the  belt  of  low  lands^ 
lufiown  as  tne  Maritime  Provinces,  consist  to  a  great  extent  of 
soil  &om  the  disintegration  of  the  gneiss,  detritus  from  the  hills, 
allnvium  carried  down  the  rivers,  and  marine  deposits  gradually 
collected  on  the  shore.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the  land  has 
for  ages  been  slowly  rising  from  the  sea ;  and  terraces  abounding 
in  marine  shells,  imbedded  in  agglutinated  sand,  occur  in  situa- 
tions far  above  high-water  marie.  Immediately  inland  from 
Point  de  Galle,  the  snr&ce  soil  rests  on  a  stratum  of  decomposing 
coral ;  and  sea-shells  are  found  at  a  considerable  distance  fit)m 
the  shore.  Farther  north,  at  Madampe,  between  Chilau  and 
Megombo,  the  shells  of  pearl  oysters  and  other  bivalves  are  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea." — ^P.  12. 

The  geological  features  of  the  island  are  not  of  very  much 
interest.  On  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  stratified  crystalline 
rocks,  with  massive  veins  of  quartz,  are  found  distorted  and 
•  broken  by  great  intruded  masses  of  granite.  Gneiss  prevails ; 
and  as  this  assumes  remarkably  eccentric  forms,  both  in  position 
and  in  the  process  of  disintegration,  the  surface  of  the  country 
is  everywhere  extremely  picturesque.  Breccias  are  found  along 
the  western  coast,  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  corallines, 
shells,  sand,  and  disintegrated  gneiss.  Incorporated  with  these 
are  small  sapphires,  rubies,  tourmaline,  etc.  Li  the  Northern 
Provinces  a  recent  coral  formation-  is  the  prevailing  rock. 
"Nearly  four  parts  of  the  island,"  says  Sir  James,  "  are  undu- 
lating plains,  slightly  diversified  by  o£&ets  fiN)m  the  mountain 
system,  which  entirely  covers  the  remaining  fifth.  Every  dis- 
trict, from  the  depths  of  the  valleys  to  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
is  clothed  with  perennial  foliage ;  and  even  the  sand-drifts,  to 
the  ripple  on  the  sea-line,  are  carpeted  with  verdure',  and  shel- 
tered m>m  the  sunbeams  by  the  cool  shadows  of  the  palm 
groves.  But  the  soil,  notwithstanding  this  wonderfrd  display  of 
spontaneous  vegetation,  is  not  responsive  to  systematic  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  but  imperfectly  adapted  for  maturing  a  constant 
succession  of  seeds  and  cereal  productions.  But  the  chief  inte^ 
rest  which  attaches  to  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  this  region, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  those  mines  of  precious 
stones  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  conferred  renown  on 
Ceylon.  The  ancients  celebrated  the  gems  as  well  as  the  pearls  of 
*  Taprobane ;'  the  tales  of  mariners,  returning  from  their  eastern 
expeditions,  supplied  to  the  storyi^teUers  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
their  fables  of  tne  jewels  of  ^  Serendib ;'  and  the  travellers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  on  returning  to  Europe,  told  of  the  ^  sapphires, 
topazes,  amethysts,  garnets,  and  other  costly  stones'  of  Ceylon, 
and  of  the  ruby  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  the  island,  ^  a  span 
in  length,  without  a  flaw,  and  brilliant  beyond  description.' 
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^^  The  extent  to  which  gems  tfre  still  found  is  su£Scient  to  ao* 
count  for  these  early  traditions  of  their  splendour  and  profusion ; 
and  fabulous  as  this  story  of  the  ruby  of  the  Kandyan  fings  may 
be,  the  abundance  of  gems  in  Safiragam  has  given  to  the  capital 
of  the  district  the  name  of  JRatnapooroy  which  means  literally, 
'  the  city  of  rubies.'  They  are  not,  however,  confined  to  tms 
quarter  alone,  but  quantities  are  still  found  on  the  western  plains 
between  Adam's  Peak  and  the  sea,  at  Neuera-ellia,  in  Oovuh,  at 
Kandy,  at  Mattelle  in  the  Central  Province,  and  at  BuanweUii 
near  Colombo,  at  Matura,  and  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  east- 
wards towards  the  ancient  Mahagam." — P.  33. 

This  glance  at  the  outstanding  physical  features  and  minera- 
logical  peculiarities  of  the  island,  may  form  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  a  general  outline  of  its  civil  history.  The  descriptions  in 
which  Camoens,  in  his  great  epic,  sets  before  us  the  regions 
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And  waves  her  woods, 

were,  at  best,  but  feeble  echoes  of  the  gorgeous  pictures  which, 
horn,  earliest  times,  had  been  given  of  ^^  the  land  of  the  hyacinth 
and  the  ruby,"  "  the  island  of  jewels,"  the  "  second  Eden." 
Greek  and  Koman,  Christian  and  Mahometan,  Chinaman  and 
Hindoo,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  exalting  the  praises  of 
Ceylon.  Its  geographical  position,  the  wildly  luxuriant  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  and  the  rich  variety  of  its  fauna  and  its  Jbraj 
were  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  nations  whose  spirit  of  en* 
terprise  was  directed  either  by  the  lust  of  conquest  or  the  love 
of  gain.  But  the  island,  universally  talked  of,  was  till  recently 
little  known;  less  indeed,  historically,  than  India  or  China* 
As  inquirers  searched  into  the  remote  past  of  these  wondrous 
lands,  they  found,  even  in  their  most  extravagant  myths,  resting- 
points  of  historic  certaintv  standing  out,  at  one  dimly  defined 
period  and  another,  like  objects  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  the 
morning.  But  for  many  generations  every  attempt  to  make  out 
the  true  history  of  Ceylon  was  after  a  season  given  up  as  hope- 
less, because  of  the  deep  darkness  resting  over  it.  ^^  it  was  not 
till  about  the  year  1826  that  the  discovery  was  made  and  com- 
municated to  Europe,  that  whilst  the  history  of  India  was  only 
to  be  conjectured  from  myths,  and  elaborated  fix>m  the  dates 
on  copper  grants,  or  fading  inscriptions  on  rocks  and  columns, 
Ceylon  was  in  possession  of  continuous  written  chronicles,  rich 
in  authentic  facts,  and  not  only  presenting  a  connected  history 
of  the  island  itself,  but  also  yielding  valuable  materials  for  eluci- 
dating that  of  India.  At  the  moment  when  Prinsep  was  deci- 
phering the  mysterious  Buddhist  inscriptions  which  are  scattered 
over  Hindustan  and  Western  India,  and  when  Cosma  de  Korros 
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was  unrolling  the  Buddhist  records  of  Thibet,  and  Hodgson 
those  of  Nepaul,  a  fellow-labourer  of  kindred  genius  was  suc- 
cessfully exploring  the  Pali  manuscripts  of  Ceylon,  and  develop- 
ing results  not  less  remarkable  nor  less  conducive  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  early  history  of  Southern  Asia.  Mr  Turnour,  a 
civil  officer  of  the  Ceylon  service,  was  then  administering  the 
government  of  the  district  of  Su£Pragam,  and,  being  resident  at 
Katnapoora,  near  the  foot  of  Adam  s  Peak,  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  studies  under  the  guidance  of  GaI16,  a  learned  priest, 
through  whose  instrumentality  he  obtained  from  the  Wihara,  at 
Mulgiri-galla,  near  Tangalle  (a  temple  founded  about  130  B.c.)^ 
some  rare  and  important  MSS.,  the  perusal  of  which  ^ave  an 
impulse  and  direction  to  the  investigations  which  occupied  the 
restofhislife."— P.  312. 

The  Mahawanso,  thus  brought  to  light,  is  a  metrical  chronicle, 
written  in  Pali,  containin£r  a  dynastic  history  of  Ceylon.  Con- 
tributed  by  vinous  authors,  It  embraces  a  peri^  ranging 
from  543  B.C.  to  1758  a.d.  A  dead  letter  to  all  but  those 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Buddhism,  the  Mahawanso  had 
happily  been  the  subject  of  a  running  comment,  accompanied 
by  a  literal  annotated  version  of  the  original  text.  With  the 
help  of  this,  Turnour  rendered  it  into  English  prose,  and  thus 
opened  up  the  authentic  early  history  of  Ceylon  to  the  public. 
Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  takes  the  Mahawanso  for  a  start- 
ing point,  and  gives  his  readers  an  admirable  sketch  of  Singha- 
lese history  under  the  three  great  divisions,  ^^  Ancient,  Mediasval, 
and  Modem."  As  the  ground  is  comparatively  little  known, 
the  materials  fresh  and  fim  of  interest,  we  propose  to  follow  Sir 
James*  most  interesting  and  able  outline,  marking  what  seems 
to  us  the  leading  links  in  the  chain  of  events,  from  tne  conquest  of 
the  island  by  Wijayo,  543  B.C.,  to  the  British  possession  in  1798. 

Wijayo  was  the  founder  of  "  the  Great  Dynasty.  Having 
with  a  few  followers  lefl  Bengal,  the  adventurer  landed  in 
Ceylon,  where  he  found  the  Yakkos,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
pursuing  the  peaceful  art  of  husbandry.  Differing  in  language 
and  general  social  characteristics  from  the  ruling  classes  on 
the  Indian  continent,  the  Yakkos  appeared  to  have  belonged 
to  a  race  broadly  distinguished  from  the  Bengalese  strangers. 
Wijayo  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  the  natives,  married  a 
YaKko  princess,  and  in  time,  was  recognised  by  them  as 
king.  Pride  grew  with  power.  The  patrimonial  name  of 
Wijayo  was  Sihala,  to  which  he  changed  the  name  of  the  island; 
whence  Singhala,  Singhalese,  Seylan,  and  Ceylon.  When  he 
had  obtainea  a  firm  footing  as  king,  he  repudiated  his  Yakko 
wife,  and  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  sovereign.     Wijayo 
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and  his  immediate  successors  were  anxious  to  encourage  by  all 
means  the  introduction  of  people  from  the  continent,  and  prided 
themselves  on  the  toleration  ot  evenrfonn  of  religion.  Braham- 
anism  soon  began  to  prevail,  ana  appears  to  have  been  the 
superstition  which  stood  most  out  untu  307  B.C.,  when  Tissa, 
the  Diwdna-fia^  or  beloved  of  the  saints,  began  to  reign.  At 
this  time  an  apostle  of  Buddhism  arrived  on  the  island,  and 
gained  over  Dewanapiatissa  and  his  people  to  that  faith.  The 
rites  of  Brahamanism  yielded  to  the  worship  of  Buda,  and  Tissa's 
satisfaction  was  complete  when  a  branch  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree 
(JFicus  religiosa)  was  planted  in  his  kingdom.  A  slip  taken 
f^om  the  identical  tree  in  Magadha,  under  which  Gotama  re- 
clined when  he  received  Buddhahood,  was  brought  in  a  golden 
vase  to  Ceylon,  and  planted  at  Anarajapoora,  "  where,"  says  Sir 
James,  ^^  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  it  still  con- 
tinues to  flourish  and  to  receive  the  preferred  veneration  of  the 
Singhalese."  The  stupendous  ecclesiastical  structures,  whose 
remains  arrest  the  attention  of  travellers,  appear  to  have  been 
all  built  about  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Ceylon.  As  in  Europe,  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  expression  of  the  skill  and  the  taste  ot  one 
or  two  generations,  or  of  one  or  two  leading  minds,  so  the  sacred 
fabrics  of  Ceylon  stand  associated  with  one  brief  period  in  the 
history  of  the  island. 

The  next  important  political  change  occurred  about  237  B.C. 
Two  youths  from  Malabar  rose  to  great  power  and  distinction 
among  the  Singhalese.  Having  formed  a  strong  political  faction 
in  their  favour,  they  put  the  reigning  king  to  death,  and  divided 
between  themselves  the  supreme  power  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  Overthrown  in  their  turn,  the  legitimate  line  was  re- 
stored, but  only  to  enioy  the  throne  at  that  time  for  a  period  of 
ten  y^rs,  when  it  was  again  usurped  by  a  Malabarnamed 
Elala,  who  held  possession  of  it  for  forty  years.  ^^  In  the  final 
struggle  for  the  throne,"  says  our  author,  "  in  which  the  Mala- 
bars  were  worsted  by  the  gallantry  of  Dutugaimunu,  a  prince 
of  the  excluded  family,  the  deeds  of  bravery  displayed  by  Elala 
were  the  admiration  of  his  enemies.  The  contest  between  the 
chiefs  is  the  solitary  tale  of  Ceylon  chivalnr,  in  which  Elala 
is  the  Saladin  and  Dutugaimunu  the  Coeur-de-lion."  The  suc- 
cessful claimant  is  noted  in  Singhalese  history  for  his  piety  not 
less  than  his  prowess.  In  his  reign,  the  far-famed  brazen  palace 
was  built,  whose  ruins  still  testify  to  its  original  grandeur. 
Boofed  with  plates  of  brass,  **it  was  elevated  on  1600  mono- 
lithic columns  of  granite  twelve  feet  high,  and  arranged  in  lines 
of  forty,  so  as  to  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  square  feet.     On  those  rested  nine  stories  in  height, 
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in  addition  to  one  thousand  dormitories  for  priests,  containing 
halls  and  other  apartments  for  their  exercise  and  accommoda* 
tion/' 

Members  of  the  ^^  Great  dynasty  held  the  throne,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  interraptions,  for  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred years,  from  Wijayo,  its  founder,  to  Mahasen.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Subk-wansej  or  ^  infer  race'  succeeded,  and  amidst  inva- 
sions, revolutions,  and  decline,  continued,  with  unsteady  htmd, 
to  hold  the  government  down  to  its  occupancy  by  the  Europeans 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Both  dynasties  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  by  the  aborigines  as  usurpers,  and  though 
the  conquering  race  spread  over  tne  whole  island,  the  Yakkos 
were  slow  in  mixing  with  them;  Marks  of  their  gentilitial  sepa* 
ration  still  exist  in  the  island,  in  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
superstition.'*  Traces  of  the  worship  of  snakes  and  demons  are, 
to  the  present  hour,  clearly  perceptible  amongst  them.  The 
Buddhists  still  resort  to  the  incantations  of  the  ^'  devil  dancers" 
in  cases  of  danger  and  emergency.  A  Singhalese,  rather  than 
put  a  cobra  de  capello  to  death,  encloses  the  reptile  in  a  wicker 
cage  and  sets  it  adrift  on  the  nearest  stream ;  and,  in  the  island 
of  Nainativoe,  to  the  south-west  of  Jaffa,  there  was,  till  recently, 
a  little  temple  dedicated  to  the  godess  NagaTambirau,  in  which 
consecrated  serpents  were  tenderly  reared  by  the  Pandarams, 
and  daily  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  worshippers.'*  Notwith- 
standing the  abounding  political  troubles  and  intestine  divisions 
which  characterised  the  lengthened  period  of  the  Sulu-wanse 
dynasty,  the  island  pro^ssed  in  material  comfort.  Agriculture 
was  extended,  public  buildings  were  reared,  the  arts  of  social 
life  were  fostered,  great  tanks  were  formed,  and  a  national  literar 
ture  sprung:  up,  based  on  the  doctrinal  system  of  Buddha  which 
had  been  ^M  to  writing;. 

Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  has  succeeded  in  throwing  much  interest 
into  his  elaborate  sketch  of  Singhalese  Mediaeval  history.  The 
copious  notes  which  accompany  the  able  narrative,  bear  witness 
to  the  learning,  industry,  and  varied  information  of  the  author. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  valuable  work,  we  have  clear 
proofs  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it  a  complete 
monograph  on  Ceylon.  The  fame  of  the  beauty  and  wealth  of 
Taprobane  had  reached  the  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
their  Indian  campaign,  and,  on  their  return  to  Europe,  they 
"brought  back  accounts  of  what  they  had  been  told  of  its  ele- 
phants and  ivory,  its  tortoises  and  marine  monsters."  The 
attention  of  the  nations  of  the  West  thus  called  to  it,  continued 
ever  on  the  alert  for  additional  information^  About  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Magasthenes  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  Prasii,  "  from  whose  country  Ceylon  had  been 
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colonized  two  ceatories  before  by  the  expedition  under  Wijayo/' 
and  though  the  reports  which  he  made  of  Taprobane  and  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  "  jPalaeongi,"  or  sons  of  Pali,  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, they  nevertheless  added  much  to  the  existing  know- 
leoge  of  the  island.  But  it  was  reserved  for  a  Roman  seaman, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  to  open  the  route  to  the  ^^  island  of 
spices,"  and  to  put  Europeans  m  the  way  of  becoming  fully  ac- 
quaiifted  with  it.  ^'  Hippalus  observing  the  steady  prevalence 
of  the  monsoons  which  Diew  over  the  Indian  Ocean  alternately 
from  east  to  west,  dared  to  trust  himself  to  their  influence,  and, 
departing  from  Arabia,  he  stretched  fearlessly  across  the  un- 
known deep,  and  was  carried  by  the  winds  to  Muziris,  a  port  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar."  ^^  An  extensive  acquaintance  was  now 
acquired  with  the  sea  coast  of  India ;  and  the  great  work  of  Pliny, 
compiled  less  than  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  by  Hippalus, 
serves  to  attest  the  additional  knowledge  regarding  Ceylon  which 
had  been  collected  during  the  interval."  About  seventy  years 
later,  Ptolemy  described  it  so  fully  in  his  "System  of  Geography," 
as  to  show  how  rapidly  correct  information  of  the  island  was 
finding  its  way  to  Europe.  "The  extent  and  accuracy  of 
Ptolemy's  information  was  so  surprising,  that  it  has  given  rise 
to  surmises  as  to  the  sources  whence  it  could  possibly  have  been 
derived." 

Cosmas,  an  Egyptian  merchant  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
wrote  an  account  of  Ceylon  from  information  jgiven  him  by 
Sophater,  a  Greek  trader,  who  had  visited  it.  Tne  particulars 
stated  are  full  of  interest.  They  embrace  its  government,  pro- 
ducts, and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  One  sentence  is  worth  quoting. 
"  The  island,"  he  says,  "  has  also  a  community  of  Christians, 
chiefly  resident  Persians,  with  a  presbyter  ordained  in  Persia,  a 
deacon,  and  a  complete  ecclesiastical  ritual." 

In  this  imperfect  general  outline  of  its  Mediaeval  history,  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  the  intercourse  of  the  European  na- 
tions with  Ceylon.  Sir  James,  how^ever,  deals  with  the  relations 
between  the  Singhalese  and  the  people  of  Arabia,  India,  and 
China.  This  we  must  pass  over,  and  come  to  the  last  division, 
namely,  the  Modern  History  of  Ceylon.  This  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  expedition  of  the  Venetian  voyager,  Marco 
Polo,  who  touched  at  Ceylon  in  1291.  But,  without  doing  more 
than  thus  refer  to  the  Venetian,  we  ask  our  readers  to  foUow  us 
as  we  glance  at  the  story  of  Portuguese  adventure.  "Begin  by 
preachmg,  but,  that  faihng,  proceed  to  the  decision  of  the  sword, 
formed  one  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  Government  of 
Portugal  to  the  adventurers  who,  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago,  went  forth  in  search  of  riches  in  India  and  the  adjacent 
i^ands.    The  advice  was  faithfully  followed.    It  was  not  likely 
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that  the  preaching  would  be  very  influential ;  and,  we  accordingly 
find  recourse  to  the  sword,  universally  characteristic  of  the 
Portuguese  dealings  with  the  people  of  the  East.  "  They  appeared 
in  the  Indian  Seas  in  the  threefold  character  of  mercnants,  mis- 
sionaries, and  pirates.  Their  ostensible  motto  was,  ^^  amity, 
commerce,  and  religion."  The  third  character  too  frequently 
absorbed  the  other  two.  Bapacity  took  the  place  of  the  lawful 
commercial  spirit,  bigotry,  on  the  side  of  a  superstition  very  little 
better  than  that  of  the  i  akkos,  usurped  that  of  the  true  mis- 
sionary of  Christ ;  while,  for  amity,  the  natives  everywhere  were 
treated  by  a  cruelty  which  knew  no  relenting,  when  aggrandise- 
ment stood  in  the  way. 

The  Portuguese  flag  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  waters 
of  Ceylon  in  1505.  Twelve  years  elapsed  before  it  was  again 
seen  there.  They  had,  however,  meanwhile  been  obtaining 
influence  and  a  firm  footing  on  the  Indian  Continent.  Ormuz 
had  been  captured ;  Goa  and  the  coasts  of  Malabar  had  been 
fortified ;  ana  Malacca  had  yielded  to  their  power.  ^^  Midway 
between  their  extreme  settlements,  the  harbours  of  Ceylon 
rendered  the  island  a  place  of  importance.  And,  at  length,  in 
1517,  Lopo  Soarez  ae  Albergaria  appeared  in  person  oefore 
Colombo,  with  a  flotilla  of  seventeen  sail,  and  with  materials 
and  workmen  for  the  creation  of  a  factory,  in  conformity  with  a 

Sromise  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  king  to  Don  Lorenzo 
e  Alraeyda,  in  1505 ;  that  the  apprehension  of  the  Singhalese 
court  were  aroused  by  the  discovery  that  seven  hundred  soldiers 
were  carried  in  the  merchant  ships  of  the  Viceroy,  and  that  the 
proposed  factory  was  to  be  mounted  with  cannon."  After  a  good 
deal  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  strangers,  and  many  scruples 
on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  people,  they  were  allowed  to  land, 
**  and  tne  first  European  stronghold  in  Ceylon  began  to  rise  on 
the  rocky  beach  at  Colombo.  The  footing  thus  gained  was 
made  the  most  of.  Repeated  concessions  were  wrung  from  the 
Singhalese  ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  attempts  to  free  themselves  from 
the  troublesome  strangers  tended  only  to  strengthen  their  position 
in  the  island.  Sanguinary  wars  raged  frequently  between  the 
parties,  characterized  by  atrocities  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  European  intercourse  with  the  East.  This  state 
of  matters  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  Portuguese  in- 
fluence in  Ceylon.  "But  a  new  and  formidable  rival  now 
appeared  to  contend  with  Portugal  for  the  possession  of  Ceylon. 
The  Dutch  •had  obtained  a  footing  at  the  Kandyan  court,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  king,  alike  disastrous  to  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  Portuffuese, 
who,  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  fifty  years'  duration,  were  finally 
expelled  from  that  island,  which  their  kings  had  magniloquently 
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declared  ^  they  would  rather  lose  all  India  than  imperil."  The 
leading  Singhalese  authorities  were  forward  to  welcome  and 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Dutch ;  when  it  was  made  evident 
to  them  that  they  were  bitterly  at  enmity  with  their  tormentors. 
The  Portuguese  held  their  ground  till  1658,  when  they  were 
expelled  from  the  island  and  replaced  by  the  Dutch,  who  set 
vigorously  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  their  position  and  to 
enrich  themselves  in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  natives. 
"  Throughout  all  the  records  which  the  Dutch  have  left  us  of 
their  policy  in  Ceylon,  it  is  painfully  observable,  that  no  disinte- 
restea  concern  is  manifested,  and  no  measures  directed  for  the 
elevation  and  happiness  of  the  native  population  ;  and  even 
where  care  is  show*n  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  spread  of 
education  and  religion,  motives  are  apparent,  either  latent  or 
avowed,  which  detract  from  th&  grace  and  generosity  of  the  act. 
Thus,  schools  were  freely  established ;  but  tibie  avowed  object  was 
to  wean  the  young  Singhalese  from  their  allegiance  to  the  em- 
peror, and  better  to  impress  them  with  the  power  and  ascendancy 
of  Holland." 

The  tales  of  wealth  which  had  reached  Europe,  connected  with 
the  Portuguese  possession  of  Ceylon,  so  influenced  British  mer- 
chants, that  they  resolved  to  become  sharers  in  it.  The  Turkey 
Company  sent  four  adventurous  merchants  to  India.  One  of 
these,  Kalph  Fitch,  visited  Ceylon  in  1589,  "  probably  the  first 
of  his  nation  who  had  ever  beheld  the  island.'^  British  interest 
in  the  island  was  kept  up  for  many  years  by  the  visits  paid  to  it 
by  Englishmen  ;  ana,  in  1796,  they  obtained  possession  of  it  from 
the  Dutch  without  striking  a  blow.  ^^  Private  property  was 
declared  inviolable;  the  funds  of  charitable  foundations  were 
held  sacred ;  the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
piled  arms  on  the  esplanade,  and  returned  again  to  their  barracks. 
xTight  closed  on  the  descending  standard  oi  Holland,  and  at  sun- 
rise the  British  flag  waved  on  the  walls  of  Colombo.''  The  island 
thus  acquired  was  handed  over  to  the  East  India  Company,  and 
its  management  was  intrusted  to  the  Council  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  Singhalese  first  experience  of  British  rule  was 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Portuguese  and  Dutch  had  whipped 
them  with  cords,  but  their  new  masters  seemed  resolved  to  whip 
them  with  scorpions.  The  result  inevitable  in  such  circumstan- 
ces followed.  About  a  year  after,  the  misdeeds  of  men  employed 
by  the  British  drove  the  natives  to  <^n  revolt ;  and,  though  the 
rebellion  was  speedily  suppressed,  much  blood  was  shed  in  doing 
so.  The  home  authorities  resolved  to  withdraw  the  island 
from  the  control  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  put  it  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Crown.  In  1798  the  Hon. 
Frederick  North,  afterwards  Earl  of  Guildford,  was  sent  out  as 
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the  first  British  Governor.  Governor  North  found  his  task  a 
di£Scalt  one.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  'soon  putting  matters 
on  a  much  more  satisfactory  footing  than  they  haa  formerly  been ; 
and,  had  he  kept  clear  of  the  intrigues  at  the  Kandyan  court  on 
the  death  of  the  king  Kajadhi  Raja  Singha,  in  1798,  his  period 
of  rule  would  have  passed  without  any  great  shadows  on  it.  But 
it  appears  that  he  did  not  discourage  the  conspiracy  of  the  adijar, 
or  prime  minister  of  the  late  king,  to  procure  tne  violent  de- 
thronement of  the  reigning  king,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
Eandyan  crown.  Governor  l^rth's  complicity  led  to  most 
serious  consequences.  The  views  of  the  unscrupulous  and  am- 
bitious adijar  seemed  about  to  be  realized — the  ball  was  nearly 
at  his  feet.  There  was  only  one  hinderance  to  perfect  success, 
namely,  the  presence  of  the  British  troops  who  nad  come  to  his 
aid,  but  whom  he  found  unwilling  to  carry  out  all  his  designs. 
He  formed  the  daring  design  to  massacre  trie  British  troops,  now 
enfeebled  by  disease.  This  was  so  successfully  realized,  that  only 
one  soldier  escaped,  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  slaughter. 
Vengeance  ultimately  overtook  the  prime  minister.  Detected  in 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king,  he  was  beheaded  in  1812, 
and  his  nephew  Eheylapola,  raised  to  the  office  of  adijar. 

^^  But  Enevlapola  inherited,  with  the  power,  all  the  ambitious 
duplicitv  of  his  predecessor ;  and  avaihng  himself  of  the  uni- 
versal norror  with  which  the  king  was  regarded,  he  secretly 
solicited  the  connivance  of  the  governor.  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg, 
to  the  organisation  of  a  general  revolt.  The  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered and  extinguished  with  indiscriminate  bloodshed,  whilst 
the  discomfited  adijar  was  forced  to  fly  to  Colombo,  and  suppli- 
cate the  protection  of  the  British.  And  now  followed  an  awful 
tragedy,  which  cannot  be  more  vividly  described  than  in  the 
IsLBQiLSLSQ  of  Davy,  who  collected  the  particulars  from  eye-wit- 
nesses  of  the  scene.  *  Hurried  along  by  the  flood  of  his  revenge, 
the  tyrant,  lost  to  every  tender  feeling,  resolved  to  punish  Ehey- 
lapola, who  had  escaped,  through  his  familv,  who  still  remained 
in  his  power;  he  sentenced  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  brother 
and  his  wife,  to  death ;  the  brother  and  children  to  be  beheaded, 
and  the  females  to  be  drowned.  In  front  of  the  queen's  palace, 
and  between  the  Nata  and  Maha  Yishnu  Dewales,  as  if  to  shock 
and  insult  the  gods  as  well  as  the  sex,  the  wife  of  Eheylapola 
and  his  children  were  brought  from  prison,  w^here  they  had  been 
in  charge  of  female  gaolers,  and  delivered  over  to  their  execu- 
tioners. The  lady,  with  great  resolution,  maintained  her  and 
her  children's  innocence  and  her  lord's,  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mittiujg  to  the  king's  pleasure,  and  offering  up  her  own  and 
her  offsprings'  lives,  with  the  fervent  hope  that  her  husband 
would  DO  benefited  by  the  sacrifice.     Having  uttered  these 
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sentiments  aload,  she  desired  her  eldest  child  to  submit  to  his 
fate;  the  poor  boy,  who  was  eleven  years  old,  clang  to  his 
mother,  terrified  and  crying ;  her  second  son,  of  nine  years, 
heroically  stepped  forward,  and  bade  his  brother  not  to  be  afraid, 
he  would  show  him  the  way  to  die !  By  the  blow  of  a  sword 
the  head  of  this  noble  chOd  was  severed  from  his  body ;  streaming 
with  blood,  and  hardly  inanimate,  it  was  thrown  into  a  rice 
mortar,  the  pestle  was  put  into  the  mother^s  hands,  and  she  was 
ordered  to  pound  it,  or  be  disgracefully  tortured.  To  avoid  the 
infamy,  the  wretched  woman  did  lift  up  the  pestle  and  let  it  iall. 
One  by  one  the  heads  of  her  children  were  cut  off,  and  one  by 
one  the  poor  mother  ....  but  the  circumstance  is  too  dreadful 
to  be  dwelt  on.  One  of  the  children  was  an  infant,  and  it  was 
plucked  from  its  mothei^s  breast  to  be  beheaded :  when  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body,  the  milk  it  had  just  drawn  out 
mingled  with  its  blood.  During  this  tragical  scene,  the  crowd 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  it  wept  and  sobbed  aloud,  un- 
able to  suppress  their  feelings  of  griet  and  horror.  Palihapane 
Dissave  was  so  affected  that  he  fainted,  and  was  expellea  his 
office  for  showing  such  sensibility.  During  two  days  the  whole 
of  Kandy,  with  the  exception  of  the  tyrant's  court,  was  as  one 
house  or  mourning  and  lamentation ;  and  so  deep  was  the  grief^ 
that  not  a  fire,  it  is  said,  was  kindled,  no  food  was  dressed,  and 
and  a  general  fast  was  held.  After  the  execution  of  her  children, 
the  sufferings  of  the  mother  were  speedily  relieved.  She  and 
her  sister-in-law  were  led  to  the  little  tank  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Kandy,  called  Bogambara,  and  drowned/ 
This  awful  occurrence,  in  all  its  hideous  particulars,  I  have  had 
verified  by  individuals  still  living,  who  were  spectators  of  a  scene 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  is  still  spoken  of  with  a 
shudder.  But  the  limit  of  human  endurance  had  been  passed ; 
revolt  became  rife  throughout  the  kingdom ;  promiscuous  exe- 
cutions followed,  and  the  terrified  nation  anxiously  watched  for 
the  approach  of  a  British  force  to  rescue  them  from  the  monster 
on  the  throne.  At  length  the  insatiate  savage  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge the  descent  of  the  vengeance  that  awaited  him.  Aparty 
of  native  merchants,  British  subjects,  who  had  gone  up  to  Kandy 
to  trade,  were  seized  and  mutilated  by  the  tyrant ;  they  were 
deprived  of  their  ears,  their  noses,  and  hands,  and  those  who 
survived  were  driven  towards  Colombo,  with  the  severed  mem- 
bers tied  to  their  necks.  An  avenging  army  was  instantly  on 
its  march.  War  was  declared  in  January  1815,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  the  Kandyan  capital  was  once  more  in  possession  of 
the  English,  and  the  despot  a  captive  at  Colombo.'* 

This  bloody  tale  very  fully  illustrates  the  terrible  tyranny 
under  which  the  Kandyans  then  lay,  and  the  disgusting  atrocity 
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of  their  supreme  nder.  The  day  of  vengeance  came  speedily ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  ruthless  tyrant  was  dwelt  with,  was 
well  fitted  to  strike  with  terror  all  who,  like  him,  were  willing  to 
set  at  defiance  the  power  of  the  British.  Yet  scarcely  two  years 
had  elapsed,  when  the  people,  who  had  welcomed  the  British  as 
deliverers,  rose  in  arms  against  them.  After  many  difficulties, 
this  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  since  that  time,  1817,  British 
rule  has  been  undisputed.  Under  the  protection  of  this  country, 
the  native  population  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  liberty  to  which 
formerly  they  had  been  complete  strangers.  The  arts  of 
Christian  civilisation  have  been  introduceoT  Koads  have  been 
made,  courts  of  law  established,  domestic  slavery  abolished,  edu- 
cation fostered,  and  commerce  encouraged.  '^  The  blessings  of 
peaceful  order,  the  mild  influeiice  of  education,  and  the  gradual 
influx  of  wealth,  will  not  fail  to  produce  their  accustomed  re- 
sults ;  and  the  mountaineers  of  Ceylon  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
share  with  the  lowlanders  in  the  consciousness  of  repose  and 
prosperity  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown."  It  might 
oe  added,  that  Sir  J  ames,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  has  done 
much  to  realize  the  hope  which  he  here  expresses ;  and  that 
when  the  after  history  of  the  island  shall  come  to  be  written, 
his  period  of  rule  will  form  one  of  its  most  attractive  chapters. 
We  might  dwell  on  this,  but  it  is  time  our  readers  were  admitted 
more  fully  to  the  interesting  pages  in  which  Sir  James  has  de- 
scribed Ceylon.  Here  is  a  notice  of  its  climate,  of  the  pretty 
phenomenon  "Anthelia"  and  of  a  Ceylon  May. 

"  The  climate  of  Ceylon,  from  its  physical  configuration  and 
insular  attachment,  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  the  great 
Indian  peninsula.  Owing  to  the  moderate  dimensions  ot  the 
island,  the  elevation  of  its  mountains,  the  very  short  space  during 
which  the  sun  is  passing  over  it  in  his  regression  from  or 
approach  to  the  solstices,  and  its  surrounding  seas  being 
nearly  uniform  in  temperature,  it  is  exempt  m)m  the  ex- 
tremes of  heating  and  cooling  to  which  tne  neighbouring 
continent  of  India  is  exposed.  From  the  same  causes,  it  is 
subjected  more  uniformly  to  the  genial  influences  of  the  trade 
winds  that  blow  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.'' 
—P.  54. 

^^May  is  signalised  by  the  great  event  of  the  change  of  the 
monsoon,  and  all  the  grand  phenomena  which  accompany  its 
approach. 

^^  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  resided  in  the  tropics  to 
comprehend  the  feeling  of  enjoyment  which  accompanies  these 
periodical  commotions  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  Europe  they  would 
be  fraught  with  annoyance,  but  in  Ceylon  they  are  welcomed 
with  a  relish  proportionate  to  the  monotony  they  dispeL     Long 
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before  the  wished-for  period  arrives,  the  verdure  produced  by 
the  previous  rains  becomes  almost  obliterated  bj  the  burning 
droughts  of  March  and  April.    The  deciduous  trees  shed  their 
foliage,  the  plants  cease  to  put  forth  fresh  leaves,  and  all  vege1>- 
able  life  languishes  under  the  unwholesome  heat.    The  grass 
withers  on  the  baked  and  cloven  earth,  and  red  dust  settles  on 
the  branches  and  thirsty  brushwood.     The  insects,  deprived  of 
their  accustomed  food,  disappear  underground,  or  hide  beneath 
the  decaying  bark;   the  water-beetles  bury  themselves  in  the 
hardened  mud  of  the  pools,  and  the  helices  retire  into  the  crevices 
of  the  stones  or  the  hollows,  amongst  the  roots  of  the  trees,  closing 
the  apertures  of  their  shells  with  the  hybemating  epiphragm. 
Butterflies  are  no  longer  seen  hovering  over  the  flowers;  the 
birds  appear  fewer  ana  less  joyous ;  and  the  wild  animals  and 
crocodiles,  driven  by  the  drought  from  their  accustomed  retreats, 
wander  through  the  jungle,  and  even  venture  to  approach  the 
village  wells  in  search  of  water.    Man  equally  languishes  under 
the  general  exhaustion ;  ordinary  exertion  becomes  distasteful, 
and  the  native  Singhalese,  although  inured  to  the  climate,  move 
with  lassitude  and  reluctance. 

^^  Meanwhile  the  air  becomes  loaded  to  saturation  with  aqueous 
vapour  drawn  up  by  the  augmented  force  of  evaporation,  acting 
vigorously  over  land  and  sea ;  the  sky,  instead  of  its  brilliant 
blue,  assumes  the  sullen  tint  of  lead,  and  not  a  breath  disturbs 
the  motionless  rest  of  the  clouds  that  hang  on  the  lower  range 
of  hills.  At  length,  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
but  frequently  earlier,  the  sultry  suspense  is  broken  by  the 
arrival  of  the  wished-for  change.  The  sun  has  by  this  time 
nearly  attained  his  greatest  northern  declination,  and  created  a 
torrid  heat  throughout  the  lands  of  southern  Asia  and  the  pen- 
insula of  India.  The  air,  lightened  by  its  high  temperature  and 
such  watery  vapour  as  it  may  contain,  rises  into  loftier  regions, 
and  is  replaced  by  indraughts  from  the  neighbouring  sea,  and 
thus  a  tendency  is  gradually  given  to  the  formation  ofa  current 
bringing  up  from  the  south  the  warm  humid  air  of  the  equator. 
The  wund,  therefore,  which  reaches  Ceylon,  comes  laden  with 
,  moisture,  taken  up  in  its  passage  across  the  great  Indian  Ocean. 
As  the  monsoon  draws  near,  the  days  become  more  overcast  and 
hot,  banks  of  clouds  rise  over  the  ocean  to  the  west,  and,  in  the 
peculiar  twilight  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  unusual  whiteness 
of  the  sea-bir£  that  sweep  along  the  strand  to  seize  the  objects 
flung  on  shore  by  the  rising  suri. 

^^  At  last  the  sudden  lightnings  flash  among  the  hills  and 
sheet  through  the  clouds  that  oveniang  the  sea,  and  with  a  crash 
of  thunder  the  monsoon  bursts  over  the  thirsty  land,  not  in 
showers  or  partial  torrents,  but  in  a  wide  deluge,  that  in  the 
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course  of  a  few  honrs  overtops  the  river  banks,  and  spreads  in 
inundations  over  eveiy  level  plain. 

*^  All  the  phenomena  of  this  explosion  are  stupendous ;  thunder, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  be  awed  by  it  in  Europe,  affords  but 
the  faintest  idea  of  its  overpowering  grandeur  in  Ceylon ;  and  its 
sublimity  is  infinitely  increased,  as  it  is  faintly  heard  from  the 
•shore,  resounding  through  night  and  darkness  over  the  gloomy 
sea.  The  lightning,  when  it  touches  the  earth,  where  it  is  covered 
with  the  descending  torrent,  flashes  into  it,  and  disappears  instan- 
taneously ;  but,  when  it  strikes  a  drier  surface,  in  seeking  better 
conductors,  it  often  opens  a  hollow  like  that  formed  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  shell,  and  frequently  leaves  behind  it  traces  of  vitrinca-  ' 
tion.  In  Ceylon,  however,  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  rare ; 
and  accidents  are  seldom  recorded  from  lightning,  probably 
owing  to  the  profusion  of  trees,  and  especially  of  cocoa-nut 
palms,  which,  when  drenched  with  rain,  intercept  the  discharge, 
and  conduct  the  electric  matter  to  the  earth.  The  rain  at  these 
periods  excites  the  astonishment  of  a  Ehiropean ;  it  descends  in 
almost  continuous  streams,  so  close  and  so  dense,  that  the  level 
ground,  unable  to  absorb  it  sufficiently  fast,  is  covered  with  one 
uniform  sheet  of  water,  and  down  the  sides  of  acclivities  it 
rushes  in  a  volume  that  wears  channels  in  the  surface.  For 
hours  together,  the  noise  of  the  torrent,  as  it  beats  upon  the 
trees,  ana  bursts  upon  the  rodfs,  flowing  thence  in  rivulets  along 
the  ground,  occasions  an  uproar  that  drowns  the  ordinary  voice, 
and  renders  sleep  impossiUe/' — P.  61. 

^^  A  curious  phenomena,  to  which  the  name  of  ^  Anthelia'  has 
been  given,  and  which  may  probably  have  suggested  to  the  early 
painters  the  idea  of  the  glory  surrounding  tlie  heads  of  beatified 
saints,  is  to  be  seen  in  singular  beauty,  at  early  morning,  in 
Ceylon.  When  the  light  is  intense,  and  the  shadows  propor- 
tionally dark — ^when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon,  and  the  shadow 
of  a  person  walking  is  thrown  on  t)ie  dewy  grass — each  particle 
furnishes  a  double  reflection  from  its  concave  and  convex  sur- 
faces ;  and  to  the  spectator  his  own  figure,  but  more  particularly 
the  head,  appears  surrounded  by  a  nalo  as  vivid  as  if  radiated 
from  diamonds.  The  Buddhists  may  possibly  have  taken  from 
this  beautiful  object  their  idea  of  the  €yniy  or  emblem  of  the  sun, 
with  which  the  head  of  Buddha  is  surmounted.  But  unable  to 
express  a  ttah  in  sculpture,  they  concentrated  it  into  a  flame." 
—P.  78. 

Very  much  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  author  to  the 
zoology  and  botany  of  the  island ;  and  the  pages  in  which  they 
are  oescribed  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  volume. 
While  in  both  departments  of  natural  science  Ceylon  has  much 
in  common  with  the  neighbouring  continait,  it  can  lay  claim  to 
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an  interesting  fauna  and  flora  of  its  own.  Sir  James,  and  the 
accomplisbedmen  who  lent  him  their  invaluable  assistance,  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  every  naturalist,  for  the  great  care  they  have 
devoted  to  this.  We  are  introduced  to  the  birds  of  Ceylon  thus : — 
"  In  the  glory  of  their  plumage,  the  birds  of  the  interior  are 
surpassed  by  those  oif  South  America  and  Northern  India ;  and 
the  melody  of  their  song  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
the  warblers  of  Europe ;  but  the  want  of  brilliancy  is  compen- 
sated by  their  singular  grace  of  form,  and  the  absence  of  pro- 
longed and  modulated  harmony  by  the  rich  and  melodious  tones 
of  their  clear  and  musical  calls.  In  the  elevations  of  the  Kand- 
yan  country,  there  are  a  few,  such  as  the  robin  of  Neuera-ellia, 
and  the  long-tailed  thrush,  whose  song  rivals  that  of  their  Euro- 
pean namesakes ;  but,  far  beyond  the  attraction  of  their  notes, 
the  traveller  rejoices  in  the  flute- like  voices  of  the  oriole,  the 
Dayal-bird,  and  some  others  equally  charming;  when,  at  the  first 
dawn  of  day,  they  wake  the  forest  with  their  clear  reveilie. 

It  is  only  on  emerging  from  the  dense  forests,  and  coming  into 
the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  and  pasture  of  the  low  country,  that 
birds  become  visible  in  great  quantities.  In  the  close  jungle  one 
occasionally  hears  the  call  of  the  coppersmith,  or  the  strokes  of 
the  great  orange-coloured  woodpecker,  as  it  beats  the  decaying 
trees  in  search  of  insects,  whilst  clinging  to  the  bark  with  its 
finely-pointed  claws,  and  leaning  for  support  upon  the  short  stiff 
feathers  of  its  tail.  And  on  the  loftv  oranches  of  the  higher 
trees,  the  hombill  (the  toucan  of  the  East),  with  its  enormous 
double  casque,  sits  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  tiny  reptiles  and 
smaller  birds,  on  which  it  prevs,  tossing  them  into  the  air  when 
seized,  and  catching  them  in  its  gigantic  mandibles  as  they  fall. 
The  remarkable  excrescence  on  the  beak  of  this  extraordinary 
bird  may  serve  to  explain  the  statement  of  the  Minorite  friar, 
Oderic  of  Potenau,  in  Friuli,  who  travelled  in  Ceylon  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  brought  suspicion  on  the  veracity  of  his 
narrative,  by  asserting  that  he  had  there  seen  ^^  birds  with  two 
lieads^^ 

As  we  emerge  from  the  deep  shade,  and  approach  the  park- 
like openings  on  the  verge  of  the  low  country,  quantities  oi  pea- 
fowl are  to  be  found,  eitner  feeding  amongst  the  seeds  and  nuts 
in  the  long  grass,  or  sunning  themselves  on  the  branches  of  the 
surrounding  ^trees.  Nothing  to  be  met  with  in  demesnes  in 
England  can  give  an  adequate  idea,  either  of  the  size  or  the 
magnificence  of  this  matchless  bird,  when  seen  in  his  native 
solitudes.  Here  he  generally  selects  some  projecting  branch, 
from  which  his  plumage  mav  hang,  free  of  the  foliage ;  and,  if 
there  be  a  dead  and  leafless  bough,  he  is  certain  to  choose  it  for 
his  resting-place,  whence  he  droops  bis  wings  and  suspends  his 
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Sorgeoas  train,  or  spreads  it  in  the  momiog  sun,  to  drive  off  the  - 
amps  and  dews  of  the  night. 
In  some  of  the  an&equented  portions  of  the  eastern  province, 
to  which  Europeans  rarely  resort,  and  where  the  pearfowl  are 
unmolested  by  the  natives,  their  number  is  so  extraordinary,  that, 
regarded  as  game,  it  ceases  to  be  "  sport"  to  destroy  them  ;  and 
their  cries  at  early  morning  are  so  tumultuous  and  incessant,  as 
to  banish  sleep,  and  amount  to  an  actual  inconvenience.  Their 
flesh  is  excellent,  when  served  up  hot ;  but,  when  cold,  it  con- 
tracts a  reddish  and  disagreeable  tinge :  it  is  said  to  be  indi- 
gestible. But  of  all,  the  most  astonishing  in  point  of  multitude, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  from  their  endless  variety,  are 
myriads  of  aquatic  birds  and  waders,  which  frequent  the  lakes 
and  water-courses,  especially  those  along  the  coast,  near  Batti- 
caloa,  between  the  mainland  and  the  sand  formations  of  the 
shore,  and  those  which  resort  to  the  innumerable  salt  marshes 
and  lagoons  to  the  south  of  Trincomalie.  These,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  perching  birds,  fly-catchers,  finches,  and  thrusnes, 
which  appear  in  the  open  country,  afford  sufficient  quarry  for 
raptorial  and  predatory  species — eagles,  hawks,  ana  falcons, 
whose  daring  sweeps  and  effortless  tmdulations  are  striking  ob- 
jects in  the  cloudless  skjr." — P.  165. 
Ceylon  is  rich  in  cheiroptera : — 

^  The  multitude  of  haU  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening 
landscape ;  they  abound  in  every  cave  and  subten*anean  passage — 
in  the  tunnels,  on  the  highways,  in  the  galleries  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, in  the  roofs  of  the  bungalows,  and  the  ruins  of  everv 
temple  and  building.  At  sunset  they  are  seen  issuing  from  their 
diurnal  retreats,  to  roam  through  the  twilight  in  search  of  cre- 
puscular insects ;  and  as  night  approaches,  and  the  lights  in  the 
rooms  attract  the  night-flying  lepidoptera,  the  bats  sweep  round 
the  dinner-table,  and  carry  off  their  tiny  prey  within  the  glitter 
of  the  lamps.  Including  the  frugivorous  section,  about  sixteen 
species  have  been  identified  in  Ceylon,  and  of  these,  two  varieties 
ase  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  colours  of  some  of  them  are  as 
brilliant  as  the  plumage  of  a  bird — bright  yellow,  deep  orange, 
and  a  rich  ferruginous  brown,  inclining  to  red.  The  roussette 
of  Ceylon  (the  "  flying-fox,"  as  it  is  usually  called  by  Europeans) 
measures  from  three  to  four  feet  from  point  to  point  of  its  ex- 
tended wings ;  and  some  of  them  have  been  seen  wanting  but  a 
few  inches  of  five  feet  in  the  alar  expanse.  These  sombre-look- 
ing creatures  feed  chiefly  on  ripe  fruits — the  guava,  the  plantain, 
and  the  rose-apple,  and  are  abundant  in  all  the  maritime  districts, 
especially  at  the  season  when  the  silk-cotton  tree,  the  puluri-imbuly 
is  putting  forth  its  flower-buds,  of  which  they  are  singularly  fond. 
By  day  mey  suspend  themselves  from  the  highest  branches,  hang- 
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ing  by  the  daws  of  the  hind  legs,  pressing  the  chin  against  the 
breast,  and  using  the  closed  membrane  attached  to  the  rore-arms^ 
as  a  mantle  to  envelop  the  head.  At  sunset,  launching  into  the 
air,  thej  hover,  with  a  murmuring  sound,  occasioned  by  the  beat- 
ing of  their  broad  membranous  wings,  around  the  fruit  trees,  on 
which  they  feed  till  morning,  when  they  resume  their  pensile  atti- 
tude, as  before.  They  are  strongly  attracted  to  the  cocoa-nut 
trees,  during  the  period  when  toddy  is  drawn  for  distillation,  and 
exhibit,  it  is  said,  at  such  times,  symptoms  like  intoxication. 

The  flying-fox  is  killed  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  fleshy 
which,  I  have  been  told,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  eaten  it,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  hare. 

There  are  several  varieties  (some  of  them  peculiar  to  the  island) 
of  the  horse-shoe-headed  Rhinolophus^  with  the  strange  leaf-like 
appendage  erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  nose.  It  has  been 
su&:gested  that  bats,  though  nocturnal,  are  deficient  in  that  keen 
vision  characteristic  of  animals  which  take  their  prey  at  night. 
I  doubt  whether  this  conjecture  be  well-founded ;  but  at  least  it 
would  seem,  that  in  their  peculiar  economy,  some  additional 
power  is  required  to  supplement  that  of  vision,  as  in  insects  that 
of  touch  is  superadded,  in  the  most  sensitive  development  to  that 
of  sight.  Hence,  it  is  possible  that  the  extended  screen  stretched 
at  the  back  of  their  nostrils,  may  be  intended  by  nature  to  faci- 
litate the  collection  and  conduction  of  odours,  as  the  vast  deve- 
lopment of  the  shell  of  the  ear  in  the  same  family  is  designed  to 
assist  in  the  collection  of  sounds,  and  thus  to  reinforce  their 
vision  when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  at  twilight,  by  the  superior 
sensitiveness  of  the  organs  of  nearing  and  smell,  as  they  are 
already  remarkable  for  that  marvellous  sense  of  touch,  which 
enables  them,  even  when  deprived  of  sight,  to  direct  their  flight 
with  security,  by  means  of  the  delicate  nerves  of  the  wing.  One 
tiny  little  bat,  not  much  larger  than  the  humble  bee,  and  of  a 
glossy  black  colour,  is  sometmaes  to  be  seen  about  Colombo.  It 
IS  so  familiar  and  gentle,  that  it  will  alight  on  the  cloth  during 
dinner,  and  manifests  so  little  alarm,  that  it  seldom  makes  any 
efibrt  to  escape,  before  a  wine-glass  can  be  inverted  to  secure 
it."— P.  137. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  the  cobra : — 

^'The  cobra  de  cappello  is  the  only  one  exhibited  by  the 
itinerant  snake-charmers ;  and  the  accuracy  of  Davy's  conjec- 
ture, that  they  control  it,  not  by  extracting  its  fangs,  but  by 
courageously  availing  themselves  of  its  accustomed  timidity  and 
extreme  reluctance  to  use  its  fatal  weapons,  received  a  painful 
confirmation  during  my  residence  in  Ceylon,  by  the  death  of  one 
of  these  performers,  whom  his  audience  had  provoked  to  attempt 
some  unaccustomed  familiarity  with  the  cobra ;  it  bit  him  on  the 
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wrist,  and  he  expired  the  same  evening.  The  hill  near  Kandy, 
on  which  the  of&cial  residences  of  the  Governor  and  Colonial 
Secretary  have  been  built,  is  covered  in  many  places  with  the 
deserted  nests  of  the  white  ants  (termites),  and  these  are  the 
favourite  retreats  of  the  slugmsh  and  spiritless  cobra,  which 
watches  from  their  apertures^e  toads  and  lizards,  on  which  it 
preys.  Here,  when  I  have  repeatedly  come  upon  them,  their 
only  impulse  was  concealment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
cobra  of  considerable  length  could  not  escape  sufficiently  quickly, 
owing  to  the  bank  being  nearly  precipitous  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  a  few  blows  from  my  whip  were  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of 
life.  There  is  a  rare  variety  which  the  natives  fancifully  desig- 
nate the  ''king  of  cobras  ;^  it  has  the  head  and  the  interior  htuf 
of  tlie  body  ot  so  light  a  colour  that  at  a  distance  it  seems  like  a 
silvery  white.  A  gentleman  who  held  a  civil  appointment  at 
Komegalle,  had  a  servant  who  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  and  he 
informed  me  that  on  enlarging  a  hole  near  the  foot  of  the  tree 
under  which  the  accident  occurred,  he  unearthed  a  cobra  of  up* 
wards  of  three  feet  long,  and  so  purely  white,  as  to  induce  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  an  albino.  With  the  exception  of  the  rat 
snake,  the  cobra  de  capello  is  the  only  serpent  which  seems  from 
choice  to  frequent  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings,  but  it  is 
doubtless  attracted  by  the  youn^  of  the  domestic  fowl,  and  by 
the  moisture  of  the  wells  and  drainage.  The  Singhalese  remark 
that  if  one  cobra  be  destroyed  near  a  house,  its  companion  is 
almost  sure  to  be  discovered  immediately  after, — a  popular  belief 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. Once,  when  a  sn£^e  of  this  description  was  killed  in  a 
bath  of  Government  House  at  Colombo,  its  mate  was  found  in 
the  same  spot  the  day  after ;  and  again,  at  my  own  stables,  a 
cobra  of  five  feet  long,  having  fallen  into  the  well,  which  was  too 
deep  to  permit  its  escape,  its  companion  of  the  same  size  was 
found  the  same  morning  in  an  adjoining  drain.  On  this  occasion 
the  snake,  which  had  been  several  hours  in  the  well,  swam  with 
ease,  raising  its  head  and  hood  above  water;  and  instances  have 
repeatedly  occurred  of  the  cobra  de  capello  voluntarily  taking 
considerable  excursions  by  sea.  When  the  "Wellington,"  a 
government  vessel  employed  in  the  conservancy  of  the  pearl 
Danks,  was  anchored  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  land,  in  the 
bay  of  Koodremal^,  a  cobra  was  seen,  about  an  hour  before 
sunset,  swimming  vigorously  towards  the  ship.  It  came  within 
twelve  yards,  when  the  sailors  assailed  it  with  billets  of  wood 
and  other  missiles,  and  forced  it  to  return  to  land.  The  follow- 
ing morning  they  discovered  the  track  which  it  had  left  on  the 
shore,  and  traced  it  along  the  sand  till  it  disappeared  in  the 
jungle.    On  a  later  occasion,  in  the  vicinity  of  toe  same  spot. 
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when  the  "Wellington''  was  lying  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
a  cobra  was  foand  and  killed  on  board,  where  it  could  only  hare 
gained  access  by  climbing  up  the  cable.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  a  sailor,  who  felt  the  cold  chill  as  it  glided  over  his  foot.** — 
P.  194.  Again,— "The  use  of  the  Pamboo-Kaloo,  or  snake- 
stone,  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  wounds  by  venomous  serpents,  has 
probably  been  communicated  to  the  Singhalese  by  the  itinerant 
snake-charmers  who  resort  to  the  island  from  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  and  more  than  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  its 
successful  application  has  been  told  to  me  by  persons  who  had 
been  eye-witnesses  to  what  they  described.  Un  one  occasion, 
in  March  1854,  a  friend  of  mine  was  riding,  with  some  other 
civil  officers  of  the  government,  along  a  jungle  path  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Bintenne,  wnen  they  saw  one  of  two  Tamils,  who  were 
approaching  them,  suddenly  dart  into  the  forest  and  return, 
holding  in  both  hands  a  cobra  de  capello,  which  he  had  seized  by 
the  head  and  tail.  He  called  to  his  companion  for  assistance  to 
place  it  in  their  covered  basket,  but  in  doing  this  he  handled  it 
so  inexpertly  that  it  seized  him  by  the  finger,  and  retained  its 
hold  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  unable  to  retract  its  fangs.  The 
blood  flowed,  and  intense  pain  appeared  to  follow  almost  imme- 
diately ;  but,  with  all  expedition,  the  friend  of  the  sufferer  undid 
his  waistcloth,  and  took  from  it  two  snake-stones,  each  of  the 
size  of  a  small  almond,  intensely  black  and  highly  polished, 
though  of  an  extremely  light  substance.  These  he  applied  one 
to  each  wound  inflictea  by  the  teeth  of  the  serpent,  to  which  the 
stones  attached  themselves  closely,  the  blood  that  oozed  from  the 
bites  being  rapidly  imbibed  by  the  porous  texture  of  the  article  ap- 
plied. The  stones  adhered  tenaciously  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
the  wounded  man's  companion  in  the  meanwhUe  rubbing  his  arm 
downwards  firom  the  shoulder  towards  the  fingers.  At  length  the 
snake-stones  dropped  off  of  their  own  accord ;  the  suffering  ap- 
peared to  have  subsided ;  he  twisted  his  fingers  till  the  joints 
cracked,  and  went  on  his  way  without  concern.  Whilst  this  had 
been  going  on,  another  Indian  of  the  party  who  had  come  up 
took  from  nis  bag  a  small  piece  of  white  wood,  which  resembled 
a  root,  and  passed  it  gently  near  the  head  of  the  cobra,  which  the 
latter  immediately  inclined  close  to  the  ground ;  he  then  lifted 
the  snake  without  hesitation,  and  coiled  it  into  a  circle  at  the 
bottom  of  his  basket.  The  root  by  which  he  professed  to  be 
enabled  to  perform  this  operation  with  safety  he  called  the  Naya- 
thalee  Kalinaa  (the  root  of  the  snake-plant),  protected  by  which 
he  professed  his  ability  to  approach  any  reptile  with  impunity. 
In  another  instance,  in  1853,  Mr  Lavalliere,  the  district  judge 
of  Kandy,  informed  me  that  he  saw  a  snake-charmer  in  tne 
jungle,  close  by  the  town,  search  for  a  cobra  de  capello^  and, 
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after  disturbing  it  in  its  retreat,  the  man  tried  to  secure  it^  but, 
in  the  attempt,  he  was  bitten  in  the  thigh  till  blood  trickled  from 
the  wound.  He  instantly  applied  the  Pamhoo-Kalooy  which  ad- 
hered closely  for  about  ten  mmutes,  during  which  time  he  passed 
the  root  which  he  held  in  his  hand  backwards  and  forwards  above 
the  stone,  till  the  latter  dropped  to  the  ground.  He  assured  Mr 
Lavalliere  that  all  danger  was  then  past.  That  gentleman  ob- 
tained from  him  the  snak^stone  he  had  relied  on,  and  saw  him 
repeatedly  afterwards  in  perfect  health.  The  substances  which 
were  used  on  both  these  occasions  are  now  in  my  possession.  The 
roots  employed  by  the  several  parties  are  not  identical.  One  ap* 
pears  to  oe  a  bit  of  the  stem  of  an  Aristolochia ;  the  other  is  so 
dried  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  identify  it,  but  it  resembles  the 
quadrangular  stem  of  a  jungle  vine.  Some  species  of  Aristolochia, 
such  as  the  A.serpentaria  of  North  America,  are  supposed  to  act 
as  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  snake-bites ;  and  the  A,  indica  is  the 
plant  to  which  the  ichneumon  is  popularly  believed  to  resort  as  an 
antidote  when  bitten.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  any  parti- 
cular plant  by  the  snake-charmers  is  a  pretence,  or  rather  a  delu- 
sion, the  reptile  being  overpowered  by  the  resolute  action  of  the 
operator,  and  not  by  the  influence  of  any  secondaiy  appliance ; 
the  confidence  inspired  by  the  supposed  talisman  enabling  its 
possessor  to  address  himself  fearlessly  to  his  task,  and  thus  to 
effect,  by  determination  and  will,  what  is  popularly  believed  to 
be  the  result  of  charms  and  stupefaction.  Still  it  is  curious  that, 
amongst  the  natives  of  Northern  Africa,  who  lay  hold  of  the 
Cerastes  without  fear  or  hesitation,  their  impunity  is  ascribed  to 
the  use  of  a  plant  with  which  they  anoint  themselves  before 
touching  the  reptile ;  and  Bruce  says  of  the  people  of  Sennar, 
that  they  acauire  exemption  from  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
bite  by  chewing  a  particular  root,  and  washing  themselves  with 
an  infusion  of  certain  plants.  He  adds,  that  a  portion  of  this 
root  was  given  him,  with  a  view  to  test  its  efficacy  in  his  own 
person,  but  that  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  undergo  the 
experiment.  As  to  the  snake-stone  itself,  I  submitted  one,  the 
application  of  which  I  have  been  describing,  to  Mr  Faraday,  and 
he  has  communicated  to  me,  as  the  result  of  his  analysis,  his 
belief  that  it  is  ^^  a  piece  of  charred  bone  which  has  been  filled 
with  blood,  perhaps  several  times,  and  then  carefully  charred 
again.  Evidence  of  this  is  afforded,  as  well  by  the  apertures  of 
cells  or  tubes  on  its  surface,  as  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  and 
breaks  under  pressure,  and  exhibits  an  organic  structure  within. 
When  heated  slightly,  water  rises  from  it,  and  also  a  little 
ammonia ;  and,  if  heated  still  more  highly  in  the  air,  carbon 
bums  away,  and  a  bulky  white  ash  is  kft,  retaining  the  shape 
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and  size  of  the  ^  stone.*  This  ash,  as  is  evident  from  inspection, 
cannot  have  belonged  to  any  vegetable  substance,  for  it  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime."  Mr  Faraday  adds,  that 
^^  if  the  piece  of  matter  nas  ever  been  employed  as  a  spongy- 
absorbent,  it  seems  hardly  fit  for  that  purpose  in  its  present 
state ;  but  who  can  say  to  what  treatment  it  has  been  suojected 
since  it  was  fit  fi>r  use,  or  to  what  treatment  the  natives  may 
submit  it  when  expecting  to  have  occasion  to  use  it  ?" — ^P.  197. 

The  following  introduction  to  Sir  James'  notice  of  the  insects 
of  Ceylon  affords  a  fair  illustration  of  his  style,  which  is  always 
fresh,  lively,  and  pleasant,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  attractive, 
especially  when  he  throws  his  vigorous  thought  and  well-trained 
fancy  into  descriptions  of  nature  : — 

^'  Owing  to  the  combination  of  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetaticHi, 
the  myriads  of  insects  in  Ceylon  form  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  island.  In  the  solitude  of  the  forests  there  is  a 
perpetual  music  from  their  soothing  and  melodious  hum,  which 
frequently  swells  to  a  startling  sound,  as  the  cicada  trills  his 
sonorous  drum  on  the  sunny  bark  of  some  tall  tree.  At  morn- 
ing the  dew  hangs  in  diamond  drops  on  the  threads  and  gossamer 
which  the  spiders  suspend  across  every  pathway ;  and  sibove  the 
pools  dragon-flies,  of  more  than  metallic  lustre,  flash  in  the  early 
sunbeams.  The  earth  teems  with  countless  ants,  which  emerge 
from  beneath  its  surface,  or  make  their  devious  highways  to 
ascend  to  their  nests  in  the  branches.  Lustrous  beetles,  with 
their  golden  elytra,  bask  on  the  leaves,  whilst  minuter  species 
dash  through  the  air  in  circles,  which  the  ear  can  follow  by  the 
booming  of  their  tiny  wings.  Butterflies,  of  large  size  and  gor- 
geous colouring,  flutter  over  the  endless  expanse  of  flowers,  and 
Sequently  the  extraordinary  sight  presents  itself  of  flights  of 
these  delicate  creatures,  generally  of  a  white  or  pale-yellow  hue^ 
apparently  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  prodigious  extension  as 
to  occupy  hours,  and  even  days,  uninterruptedly  in  their  passage 
— ^whence  coming,  no  one  knows  :  whither  going,  no  one  can  tdl. 
As  dav  declines,  the  moths  issue  frx>m  their  retreats,  the  crickets 
add  their  shrill  voices  to  swell  the  din;  and  when  darkness 
descends,  the  eye  is  charmed  with  the  millions  of  emerald  lamps 
lighted  up  by  the  fire-flies,  amidst  the  surrounding  gloom." — 
P.  248. 

But  the  living  things  are  not  all  so  attractive.  Snakes  and 
serpents,  ceraspes  and  crocodiles,  lizards  and  giant  frogs,  abound 
everywhere.  They  meet  wanderers  in  the  jmigle,  intrude  them- 
selves on  notice  in  the  open  plains,  bask  in  deceitful  beauty  on 
the  sunny  slopes  of  the  hills,  lurk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human 
dwellings,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  take  without  ceremony 
possession  of  a  man's  bed.    This  is  all  bad  enough,  and  to  Euro- 
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peans  snffidlently  irksome,  before  a  few  months*  residence  has 
taken  the  edge  off  their  dislike  to  creeping  and  crawling  things. 
But  here  is  something  even  worse : — "  Oi  all  the  plagaes  which 
beset  the  traveller  in  the  rising  grounds  of  Ceylon,  the  most  de- 
tested are  the  land-leeches.  They  are  not  frequent  in  the  plains, 
which  are  too  hot  and  dry  for  them ;  but  amongst  the  rank  vege- 
tation in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hill  country,  which  is  kept 
damp  by  frequent  showers,  they  are  found  in  tormenting  pro- 
fusion. They  are  terrestrial,  never  visiting  ponds  or  streams. 
In  size  they  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  as  fine  as  a  common 
knitting  needle ;  but  capable  of  distention  till  they  equal  a  quill 
in  thicKuess,  and  attain  a  length, of  nearly  two  inches.  Their 
structure  is  so  flexible,  that  they  can  insinuate  themselves  through 
the  meshes  of  the  finest  stocking,  not  only  seizing  on  the  feet  and 
ankles,  but  ascending  to  the  back  and  throat,  and  fastening  on 
the  tenderest  parts  of  the  body.  The  coffee-planters,  M'ho  live 
amongst  these  pests,  are  obliged,  in  order  to  exclude  them,  to 
envelope  their  legs  in  *  leech  gaiters,'  made  of  closely  woven 
cloth.  The  natives  smear  their  Dodies  with  oil,  tobacco-ashes,  or 
lemon  juice ;  the  latter  serving  not  only  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood, 
but  to  expedite  the  healing  of  the  wounds.  In  moving,  the  land- 
leeches  have  the  power  of  planting  one  extremitv  on  the  earth  and 
raising  the  other  perpendicularly  to  watch  for  their  victim.  Such 
is  their  vigilance  ana  instinct,  that  on  the  approach  of  a  passer- 
by to  a  spot  which  they  infest,  they  may  be  seen  amongst  the 
grass  and  fallen  leaves  on  the  edge  of  a  native  path,  poisea  erect, 
and  preparing  for  their  attack  on  man  and  horse.  On  descrying 
their  prey^  they  advance  rapidly  by  semicircular  strides,  fixing 
one  end  firmly  and  archinc  the  other  forwards,  till  by  successive 
advances  they  can  lay  hold  of  the  traveller's  foot,  when  they  dis- 
engage themselves  n*om  the  ground  and  ascend  his  dress  in 
search  of  an  aperture  to  enter.  In  these  encounters  the  in- 
dividuals in  the  rear  of  a  party  of  travellers  in  the  jungle  invari- 
ably fare  worst,  as  the  leeches,  once  warned  of  their  approach, 
congregate  with  singular  celerity.  Their  size  is  so  insignificant, 
and  the  wound  they  make  is  so  skilfully  punctured,  that  both 
are  generally  imperceptible ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  their 
onslaught  is  the  trickling  of  the  blood,  or  a  chill  feeling  of  the 
leech  when  it  begins  to  hang  heavily  on  the  skin  fi*om  being  dis- 
tended by  its  repast.  Horses  are  driven  wild  by  them,  and 
stamp  the  ground  in  fury  to  shake  them  from  their  fetlocks,  to 
which  they  hang  in  bloody  tassels.  The  bare  legs  of  the  palan- 
kin-bearers  anu  coolies  are  a  favourite  resort ;  and,  their  nands 
being  too  much  engaged  to  be  spared  to  pull  them  off,  the  leeches 
hang  like  bunches  of  grapes  round  their  ankles ;  and  I  have  seen 
the.  blood  literally  flowing  over  the  edge  of  a  European's  shoe 
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from  their  innumerable  bites.  In  healthy  constitutions  the 
wounds,  if  not  irritated,  generally  heal,  occasioning  no  other  in- 
convenience than  a  slight  inflammation  and  itching ;  but  in  those 
with  a  bad  state  of  body,  the  punctures,  if  rubbed,  are  liable  to 
degenerate  into  ulcers,  which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  limb  or 
life.  Both  Davy  and  Marshall  mention,  that  during  the  marches 
of  troops  in  the  mountains,  when  the  Kandyans  were  in  rebellion, 
in  1818,  the  soldiers,  and  especially  the  Madras  sepoys,  with  the 
pioneers  and  coolies,  suffered  so  severely  from  this  cause  that 
numbers  of  them  perished. 

^^  One  circumstance  regarding  these  land-leeches  is  remarkable 
and  unexplained :  they  are  helpless  without  moisture;  and  in  the 
hills,  where  they  abound  at  all  other  times,  they  entirely  dis-^ 
appear  during  long  droughts,  yet  reappear  instantaneously  on  the 
veiy  first  fall  of  rain ;  and  in  spots  previously  parched,  where 
not  one  was  visible  an  hour  before,  a  single  shower  is  sufficient 
to  reproduce  them  in  thousands,  lurking  oeneath  the  decaying 
leaves,  or  striding  with  rapid  movements  across  the  graveL 
Whence  do  they  reappear?  Do  they,  too,  take  a  ^^ summer 
sleep,"  like  the  reptiles,  moUusks,  and  tank  fishes;  or  may  they 
be,  like  the  Roti/era^  dried  up  and  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period,  resuming  their  vital  activity  on  the  mere  recurrence  of 
moisture  r— P.  305. 

Sir  James'  antiquarian  lore,  and  his  skill  in  clearing  up  old 
customs,  come  strongly  out  in  the  following  pleasant  gossip  about 
geese : — 

^^At  the  entrance  to  the  great  wihara,  at  Anarajapoora,  there 
is  now  lying  on  the  ground  a  semicircular  slab  of  granite,  the 
ornaments  or  which  are  designed  in  excellent  taste,  and  executed 
with  singular  skill ;  elephants,  lions,  horses,  and  oxen,  forming 
the  outer  border;  that  within  consisting  of  a  row  of  the  ^hanza/ 
or  sacred  goose, — ^a  bird  that  is  equally  conspicuous  on  the  vast 
tablet,  one  of  the  wonders  of  PoUanarua,  before  alluded  to. 

"  Taken  in  connection  with  the  proverbial  contempt  for  the 
supposed  stolidity  of  the  gooaef  there  is  something  still  unex- 
plained in  the  extraordinary  honours  paid  to  it  by  the  ancients, 
and  the  veneration  in  which  it  is  held  to  the  present  day  by  some 
of  the  Eastern  nations.  The  figure  that  occurs  so  frequently  on 
Buddhist  monuments,  is  the  Brahmanee  goose  {Casarka  cana)y 
which  is  not  a  native  of  Ceylon;  but  from  time  immemorial 
it  has  been  an  object  of  veneration  there,  and  in  all  parts  of 
India.  Amongst  the  Buddhists  especially,  impressed  as  they  are 
with  the  solemn  obligation  of  solitary  returement  for  meditation, 
the  hanza  has  attracted  attention  by  its  periodical  migrations^ 
which  are  supposed  to  be  directed  to  the  holy  Lake  of  Manasa^ 
in  the  mythical  regions  of  the  Himalaya.    The  poet  Kalidas,  in 
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his  Cloud  Messenger  J  speaks  of  the  hanza  as  ^  eager  to  set  oat  for 
the  sacred  lake.'  Hence,  according  to  the  Rajavali^  the  lion  was 
pre-eminent  amongst  beasts,  ^the  hanza  was  king  overall  the 
feathered  tribes.'  In  one  of  the  Jatakas,  which  contains  the  legend 
of  Buddha's  apotheosis,  his  hair,  when  suspended  in  the  sky,  is 
described  as  resembling  Hhe  beautiful  Kala  hanza.'  The  goose 
is,  at  the  present  day,  the  national  emblem  emblazoned  on  the 
standard  or  Burmah;  and  the  brass  weights  of  the  Burmese  are 
generally  cut  in  the  shape  of  the  sacred  bird,  just  as  the  Egyp- 
tians formed  their  weights  of  stone  after  the  same  model. 

'^Augustine,  in  his  Civitas  Deiy  traces  the  respect  for  the  goose, 
displayed  by  the  Romans,  to  their  gratitude  for  the  safety  of  the 
capital,  when  the  vigilance  of  this  bird  defeated  the  midnight 
attack  by  the  Goths.  The  adulation  of  the  citizens,  he  says,  de- 
generated afterwards  almost  to  Egyptian  superstition,  in  the 
rites  instituted  in  honour  of  their  preservers  on  that  occasion. 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  geese  which  saved  the  citadel  were 
already  sacred  to  Juno,  and  domesticated  in  her  temple,  demon- 
strates the  error  of  Augustine,  and  shows  that  they  had  acquired 
mythological  eminence  before  achieving  political  renown.  It 
must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  birds  which  rendered  that 
memorable  service,  were  the  ordinary  white  geese  of  Europe,  and 
not  the  red  goose  of  the  Nile  (the  xn^aXw^ri^  of  Herodotus),  which, 
ages  before,  had  been  enrolled  amongst  the  animals  held  sacred 
in  Egypt,  and  which  formed  the  emblem  of  Seb,  the  father  of 
Osiris.  HorapoUo,  endeavouring  to  account  for  this  predilection 
of  the  Egyptians  (who  employed  the  goose  hieroglvphically  to 
denote  a  8on),  ascribes  it  to  their  appreciation  of  the  love  evinced 
by  it  for  its  offspring,  in  exposing  itself  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  fowler  from  its  young.  This  opinion  was  shared  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans.  Aristotle  praises  its  sagacity ;  JElian  dilates 
on  the  courage  and  cunning  of  the  ^  vulpanser,'  and  its  singular 
attachment  to  man  ;  and  Ovid  ranks  the  goose  as  superior  to  the 
dog  in  the  scale  of  intelligence — 

*  Soliclti  canes  canibnsve  sagacior  anser.' 

— Ovid.  Met  xi.  399. 

The  feeling  appears  to  have  spread  westward  at  an  early  period. 
The  ancient  Britons,  according  to  Caesar,  held  it  impious  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  goose;  and  the  rollowers  of  the  first  Crusade,  which 
issued  from  England,  France,  and  Flanders,  adored  a  goat  and 
a  goossy  which  they  believed  to  be  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

^^It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  word  appears  to  designate  the 
goose  in  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  Jrali  term 
*  hanza^  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  is 
still  the  ^henza^  of  the  Burmese  and  the  ^gangsa*  of  the  Malays; 
and  is  to  be  traced  in  the  *  %iiv'  of  the  Greeks,  the  ^  anser*  of 
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the  BomanS)  the  ^ganeo*  of  the  Portagaese,  the  ^ansar^  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  ^gana*  of  the  Germans  (who,  Hinv  says,  called 
the  white  geese  ^an^a),  the  ^gao*  of  the  Swedes,  and  the  ^  gander^ 
ofthe  English;'—?.  487. 

Our  aathor  devotes  more  than  a  hundred  pases  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sciences  and  social  arts  of  the  Singhalese,  from  the 
earliest  to  most  recent  times.  This  affords  him  frequent  oppor- 
tunity to  mark  progress  or  retrogression.  Here,  too,  he  is 
enabled  to  give  bold  relief  to  every  philanthropic  effort  of  the 
British  since  they  obtained  possession  of  the  island.  As  he 
mentions  one  social  feature  and  anotlier  which  has  yielded  to 
the  higher  and  more  healthful  civilization  of  their  present  rulers, 
and  as  he  shows  the  happy  change  which  has  come  over  the 
administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  it  is  not  possible 
to  resist  the  feeling  that,  if  Britain  has  taken  complete  possession 
of  the  island,  its  inhabitants  enjoy  an  amount  of  social  blessinG: 
to  which  at  every  other  period  ot^  tLir  history,  even  ftom  the  con? 
quest  of  Wijayo,  they  were  entire  strangers.  Slavery  and  com- 
pulsory labour  have  been  done  away  with ;  courts  of  justice,  as 
free  from  nartiality  and  opjpression  as  those  of  Britain,  have  been 
establishea;  a  system  oi  elementary  education  is  gradually 
spreatling  like  a  net-work  over  the  land ;  the  pursuits  of  the 
agriculturist  are  patronized  and  encouraged;  roads  have  been 
made,  bridges  built,  and  indeed  evezything  has  been,  or  is  being, 
done  which  a  paternal  government  could  devise  for'the  good  of 
the  people. 

Tne  Singhalese,  like  their  neighbours  on  the  Asiatic  continent, 
appear  to  nave  been  fond  of  such  subtilties  as  those  which,  to 
this  day,  are  characteristic  of  the  Hindoo  mind.  Like  them, 
too,  in  their  intellectual  fencing,  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  very 
frequently  hide  great  childishness  of  thought.  Sir  James  gives 
an  amusing  illustration  of  this  from  early  Singhalese  histoiy. 
Mahindo,  the  first  apostle  of  Buddhism,  is  represented  in  the 
ancient  chronicle  as  testing  the  wise  king  of  the  island: — 

"  Oh  King !  ^hat  is  this  tree  called  ? 

"TheAmbo." 

^  Besides  this  one,  is  there  any  other  Ambo-tree  ?" 

*^  There  are  many." 

'^  Besides  this  Ainbo,  and  those  other  Ambo-trees,  are  there 
any  other  trees  on  the  earth?" 

^^  Lord,  there  are  many  trees,  but  they  are  not  Ambo-trees." 

^^  Besides  the  other  Ambo-trees,  and  the  trees  that  are  not 
Ajnbo,  is  there  any  other?" 

"  Gracious  Lora,  tide  Ambo-tree*^ 

"  Buler  of  men,  thou  art  wise." 

*^  Hast  thou  any  relations,  oh  King?" 
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**  Lord,  I  have  many.'' 

^^  Kinff,  are  there  any  persons  not  thy  relations  ?" 

«  The£  are  many  wL^a»  not  my  Nations." 

^^  Be^es  thy  relations,  and  those  who  are  not  thy  rektions, 
is  there,  or  is  th^e  not,  any  other  human  being  in  existence  ?" 

"  Lord,  there  is  myself" 

'^  Ruler  of  men,  Sadhn !  thou  art  wise." — P.  502. 

Setumiiis  again  to  Sir  James  Tennent's  description  of  the 
zoology  of  Ceylon,  his  notices  of  its  ichthyology  claim  our  atten* 
tion.  Some  of  its  fishes  have  the  singular  habit  of  burying 
themselves  deep  down  in  the  mud  on  the  approach  of  the  season 
of  drought ;  and  others  are  well  known  as  travellers,  which  leave 
their  pools  at  the  dry  season  also,  and  shape  their  course  through 
the  grass  to  the  nearest  pool  of  water.  These  are  like  ^  the 
Doras  of  Guiana,  which  have  been  seen  travelling  overiand 
during  the  dry  season  in  search  of  their  natural  element,  in  such 
droves  that  tne  negroes  have  filled  baskets  with  them  during 
these  terrestrial  excursions."  The  travelling  fish  of  Ceylon  is 
closely  allied  to,  if  it  be  not  the  same  as,  the  Anabas  scandene  of 
Cuvier.  ^^  This  little  creature  issues  boldly  firom  its  native  poob 
and  addresses  itself  to  its  toilsome  march,  generally  at  nignt  or 
in  the  early  morning,  while  the  grass  is  still  damp  with  the  dew." 
Some  of  the  fish  <n  Ceylon  chmb,  while  others  are  musically 
inclined  I 

^^  On  the  occasion  of  another  visit  which  I  made  to  Batticaloa, 
in  S^tember  1848, 1  made  some  inquiries  relative  to  a  story 
which  I  had  heard  of  musical  sounds,  said  to  be  heard  issuing 
fix>m  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  at  several  places,  both  above  and 
below  the  ferry  opposite  the  old  Dutch  Fort ;  and  which  the 
natives  suppose  to  proceed  from  some  fish  peculiar  to  the  locality. 
The  report  was  confirmed  to  me  in  all  its  particulars,  and  one  of 
the  spots  whence  the  sounds  proceed  was  pointed  out  between 
the  pier  and  a  lock  which  intersects  the  cnannel,  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  to  the  eastward.  They  were  said  to  be  heard  at 
night,  ana  most  distinctly  when  the  moon  was  nearest  the  full, 
and  they  were  described  as  resembling  the  fiunt  sweet  notes  of 
an  JBo&an  harp.  I  sent  for  some  of  the  fishermen,  who  said 
they  were  perfectiy  aware  of  the  fiict ;  and  that  their  fiithers  had 
always  known  of  the  existence  of  the  musical  sounds  heard,  they 
said,  at  the  mot  alluded  to,  but  only  during  the  diy  season,  and 
they  cease  when  the  lake  is  swollen  by  the  nreshes  after  the  rain. 
They  believed  them  to  proceed  firom  a  shell,  which  is  known  by 
the  Tamil  name  o{(por%e  coolooroe  eradoey  or)  the  ^  citing  shdl,' 
«  name  in  which  the  sound  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  an 
echo  of  the  sense.  I  sent  them  in  search  of  the  shell ;  and  they 
returned  bringing  me  some  living  specimens  of  di£Serent  shelh^ 
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chiefly  liitorina  and  cerithium.  In  the  evening,  when  the  moon 
had  risen,  I  took  a  boat  and  accompanied  the  fishennen  to  the 
spot.  We  rowed  about  two  hundred  yards  north-east  of  the 
jetty  by  the  Fort  gate ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  nor  a 
ripple  except  that  caused  by  the  dip  of  our  oars ;  and  on  coming 
to  the  point  mentioned,  I  distinctly  heard  the  sounds  in  question. 
They  came  up  from  the  water  like  the  gentle  thrills  of  a  musical 
chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of  a  wine-glass  when  its  rim  is 
rubbed  by  a  wet  finger.  It  was  not  one  sustained  note,  but  a 
multitude  of  tiny  sounds,  each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself;  the 
sweetest  treble  mingling  with  the  lowest  bass.  On  applying  the 
ear  to  the  woodwork  of  the  boat,  the  vibration  was  greatly 
increased  in  volume  by  conduction.  The  sounds  varied  con- 
siderably at  different  points,  as  we  moved  across  the  lake,  as  if  the 
number  of  the  animals  from  which  they  proceeded  was  greatest 
in  particular  spots ;  and  occasionally  we  rowed  ovit  of  the  nearing 
of  them  altogether,  until  on  returning  to  the  original  locality  iiie 
sounds  were  at  once  renewed." 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  given,  with  illustrative  extracts, 
as  much  prominence  to  the  botany  of  Ceylon  as  we  have  done 
to  its  zoology,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  forbids.  We  can, 
however,  promise  our  botanical  readers  much  pleasure  in  the 
work  before  us.  The  pages  devoted  to  the  coffee  district  of  the 
island  are  full  of  information ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than 
mention  them,  as  we  wish  to  glance  for  a  little  at  that  part  of 
the  present  work  which  is  taken  up  with  notices  of  the  elephant. 
The  subject  is  a  favourite  one  witn  Sir  James,  and  he  succeeds 
in  making  it  the  same  to  his  readers.  He  thinks  it  necessary  to 
make  something  like  an  apology  in  the  Introduction,  for  the 
space  devoted  to  the  elephant.  This  was  not  needful.  The 
notices  of  this  noble  animal, — of  his  haunts  and  habits,  the 
modes  of  hunting  him,  and  the  like, — will  be  eagerly  perused 
by  all.  Here  is  a  description  of  an  elephant  corraly  or  enclosure 
into  which  wild  herds  are  driven  by  the  hunters : — 

^^  In  1847,  arrangements  were  made  for  one  of  the  great 
elephant  hunts  for  the  supply  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, and  the  spot  fixed  on  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kin- 

bul,  about  fifleen  miles  from  Komegalle In  selecting  a 

scene  for  a  hunt,  a  position  is  chosen  which  lies  on  some  old 
and  frequented  route  of  the  animals,  in  their  periodical  migra- 
tions in  search  of  forage  and  water ;  and  the  vicinity  of  a  stream 
is  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  elepnants  during 
the  time  spent  in  inducing  them  to  approach  the  enclosure,  but 
to  enable  them  to  bathe  and  cool  themselves  throughout  the 
process  of  training  after  capture. 

^^In  constructing  the  corral  itself,  care  is  taken  to  avoid  dia- 
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tnrbing  the  trees  or  the  brushwood  within  the  included  space, 
and  especially  on  the  side  bj  which  the  elephants  are  to  ap- 
proach, where  it  is  essential  to  conceal  the  stockade  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  density  of  the  foliage The  space  thus  en- 
dosed  was  about  500  feet  in  length,  by  half  that  width.  At  one 
end  an  entrance  was  left  open,  fitted  with  sliding  bars,  so  pre- 
pared as  to  be  capable  of  being  instantly  shut ; — and  from  each 
angle  of  the  end  by  which  the  elephants  were  to  approach,  two 
lines  of  the  same  strong  fencing  were  continued  on  either  side, 
and  cautiously  concealed  by  the  trees ;  so  that  if,  instead  of  en- 
tering by  the  open  passage,  the  herd  were  to  swerve  to  the  right 
or  left,  they  would  find  themselves  suddenly  stopped  and  forced 
to  retrace  their  course  to  the  gate.  The  preparations  were  com- 
pleted by  placing  a  stage  for  the  Governor's  party  on  a  group  of 
the  nearest  trees  looking  down  into  the  enclosure,  so  that  a  view 
could  be' had  of  the  entire  proceeding,  firom  the  entrance  of  the 
herd  to  the  leading  out  of  the  captive  elephants.  ....  The 
corral  being  thus  prepared,  the  beaters  address  themselves  to 
drive  in  the  elephants.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  fetch  a  circuit  of  many  miles  in  order  to  surround  a  sufficient 
number ;  and  the  caution  to  be  observed  involves  patience  and 
delay,  as  it  is  essential  to  avoid  alarming  the  elepnants,  which 

might  otherwise  rush  in  the  wrong  direction At  last, 

the  elephants  are  forced  so  close  to  the  enclosure,  that  the  in- 
vesting cordon  is  united  at  either  end  with  the  wings  of  the 
corral, — the  whole  forming  a  circle  of  about  two  miles,  within 
the  area  of  which  the  herd  is  detained  to  wait  the  signal  for  the 
final  drive * 

^^  Two  months  had  been  spent  in  these  preparations ;  and  they 
had  been  thus  far  completed,  on  the  day  wnen  we  arrived  and 
took  our  places  on  the  stage  erected  jot  us,  overlooking  the 
entrance  to  the  corral.  Close  beneath  us,  a  group  of  tame 
elephants,  sent  by  the  temples  and  the  chie&  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing the  wild  ones,  were  picketed  in  the  shade,  and  lazily  fanning 
themselves  with  leaves.  Three  distinct  herds,  whose  united 
numbers  were  variously  represented  at  from  forty  to  fifty 
elephants,  were  enclosed,  and  were  at  that  moment  concealed 
in  the  jungle,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stockade.  Not  a 
sound  was  permitted  to  be  made;  each  person  spoke  to  his 
neighbour  in  whispers ;  and  such  was  the  silence  observed  by 
the  multitude  of  the  watchers  at  their  posts,  that  occasionally  we 
could  hear  the  rustling  of  the  branches  as  some  of  the  elephants 
stripped  ofi^  their  leaves. 

^^  Suddenly  the  signal  was  made,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
forest  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  the  guard,  the  rolling  of  the 
drums  and  tomtoms,  and  the  discharge  of  muskets ;  and,  be- 
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ginning  at  the  most  distant  side  of  the  area,  the  elephants  were 
urged  forward  towards  the  entrance  into  the  corral. 

^^  The  watchers  along  the  line  kept  silence  onlj  till  the  herd 
had  passed  them,  and  then,  joining  the  cry  in  thdr  rear,  they 
drove  them  onward  with  redouble  shouts  and  noises.  The 
tumult  increased  as  the  terrified  rout  drew  near,  swelling  now 
on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  as  the  herd  in  their  panic  cushed 
from  point  to  point  in  their  endeavours  to  force  the  line,  but 
were  instantly  driven  back  by  screams,  guns,  and  drums. 

^^  At  length  the  breaking  of  the  branches,  and  the  crackling 
of  the  brushwood,  announced  their  close  approach ;  and  th^ 
leader,  bursting  from  the  jungle,  rushed  wildly  forward  to  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  entrance,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 
Another  moment,  and  they  would  have  plunged  into  the  open 
gate, — when  suddenly  they  wheeled  round,  re-entered  the 
jungle,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hunters,  resumed  their  original 
position.  The  chief  headman  came  forward,  and  accounted  ibr 
the  freak  by  saying  that  a  wild  pig — an  animal  which  the 
elephants  are  said  to  dislike — had  started  out  of  the  covar  and 
run  across  the  leader,  who  would  otherwise  have  held  on  direct 
for  the  corral ;  and  he  intimated,  that  as  the  herd  was  now  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement, — and  it  was  at  all  times  much  more 
difficult  to  efiFect  a  successful  capture  bv  daylight  than  by  night, 
when  the  fires  and  flambeaux  act  witk  double  efiect, — it  was 
the  wish  of  the  hunters  to  defer  their  final  efibrt  till  the  evening, 
when  the  darkness  would  lend  a  powerful  aid  to  their  exertions. 

^^  Afler  sunset  the  scene  exhibited  was  of  extraordinary  interest; 
the  low  fires,  which  had  apparently  only  smouldered  in  the  sun- 
light, assumed  their  ruddy  glow  amidst  the  darkness,  and  threw 
their  tinge  over  the  groups  collected  round  them;  while  the 
smoke  rose  in  eddies  through  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees. 
The  crowds  of  spectators  maintained  profound  silence,  and  not 
a  sound  was  perceptible  beyond  the  num  of  an  insect.  On  a 
sudden  the  stillness  vras  broken  by  the  roll  of  a  drum,  fol- 
lowed by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  This  was  the  signal  for 
the  renewed  assault,  and  the  hunters  entered  the  circle  with 
shouts  and  clamour ;  dry  leaves  and  sticks  were  flung  upon  the 
watchfires  till  they  blazed  alofl,  and  formed  a  line  of  name  on 
every  side,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  corral,  which  was 
studiously  kept  dark ;  and  thither  the  terrified  elephants  betook 
themselves,  followed  by  the  yells  and  racket  of  their  pursuers. 

^^  They  approadied  at  a  rapid  pace,  trampling  down  the  brusb- 
wood  and  crushing  the  dry  branches ;  the  leader  emerged  in  finmt 
of  the  corral,  paused  for  an  instant,  stared  wildly  round,  and 
then  rushed  headlong  through  the  open  gate,  fimowed  by  the 
rest  of  the  herd. 
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^^  As  if  b J  msimcy  the  entire  circuit  of  the  coiral,  which  to 
this  moment  had  oeen  kept  in  profound  darkness,  now  blazed 
with  a  thousand  lights;  ev^  hnnter,  on  the  instant  that  the 
elephants  entered,  rushing  forward  to  the  stockade  with  a  torch 
kindled  at  the  nearest  watehfire. 

^  The  elephants  first  dashed  to  the  veiy  extremity  of  the  en* 
closure;  and,  being  brought  up  by  the  powerftd  fence,  started  back 
to  regain  the  gate,  but  found  it  closed.  Their  terror  was  sublime : 
they  nunied  round  the  corral  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  saw  it  now 
girt  by  fire  on  every  side :  they  attempted  to  force  the  stockade, 
but  were  driven  back  by  the  guards  with  spears  and  fiambeaux ; 
and  on  whichever  side  they  approached,  they  were  repulsed  with 
shouts  and  discharges  of  musketry.  Collecting  into  one  group, 
they  would  pause  for  a  moment  m  apparent  bewilderment,  then 
burst  off  in  another  direction,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
them  to  try  some  point  which  they  had  before  overlooked ;  but 
again  repulsed,  they  slowly  returned  to  their  fiurlorn  resting-place 
in  the  centre  of  the  corral." — IL  354. 

The  scene  after  the  hunt  is  equally  well-told,  and  full  of  in^* 
terest : — 

^'When  every  wild  elephant  had  been  noosed  and  tied  up, 
the  scene  presented  was  one  truly  Oriental.  From  one  to  two 
thousand  natiyes,  many  of  them  in  gandy  dresses  and  armed 
with  spears,  crowded  about  the  enclosures.  Their  families  had 
collected  to  see  the  spectacle :  women,  whose  children  clung 
like  little  bronzed  Cupids  by  their  side ;  and  girls,  many  of  them 
in  the  graceful  costume  of  that  part  of  the  country — a  scarf, 
which,  after  having  been  brooght  round  the  waist,  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  and  side  free  and  un- 
covered. At  the  foot  of  each  tree  was  its  captive  elephant ; 
some  still  struggling  and  writhing  in  feverish  excitement^  while 
others,  in  exhaustion  and  despair,  lay  motionless,  except  that 
from  time  to  time  they  heaped  firesn  dust  upon  their  heads. 
The  mellow  notes  of  a  Kandyan  flute,  which  was  played  at  a 
little  distance,  had  a  striking  effect  upon  one  or  more  of  them* ; 
they  turned  their  heads  in  the  direction  from  whidi  the  music 
came,  expanded  their  broad  ears,  and  were  evidently  soothed 
with  the  plaintive  sound.  The  two  little  ones  alone  still  roared 
for  fi:eedom ;  they  stamped  their  feet,  and  blew  clouds  of  dust 
over  their  shoulders,  brandishing  their  little  tnmks  aloft,  and 
attacking  every  one  who  came  within  their  reach.  At  first,  the 
older  ones,  when  secured,  spumed  every  offer  of  food,  trampled 
it  under  foot,  and  turned  haughtily  away.  A  few,  however,  as 
they  became  more  composed,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
the  juicy  stems  of  the  plantain,  but  rolling  them  under  foot,  till 
they  detached  the  layers,  they  raised  them  in  their  trunks^  and 
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commenced  chewing  them  listlessly.  On  the  whole,  whilst  the 
sagacity,  the  composure,  and  docility  of  the  decoys  were  such  as 
to  excite  lively  astonishment,  it  was  not  possible  to  withhold  the 
highest  admiration  from  the  calm  and  dignified  demeanour  of 
the  captives.  Their  whole  bearing  was  at  variance  with  the 
representations  made  by  some  of  the  ^  sportsmen '  who  harass 
them,  that  they  are  treacherous,  savage,  and  revengeful.  When 
tormented  by  the  guns  of  their  persecutors,  they,  no  doubt,  dis- 
play their  powers  and  sagacity  m  efforts  to  retaliate  or  escape ; 
but  here  their  every  movement  was  indicative  of  innocence  and 
timidity.  After  a  struggle,  in  which  they  evinced  no  disposition 
to  violence  or  revenge,  they  submitted  with  the  calmness  of 
despair.  Their  attitudes  were  pitiable,  their  grief  was  most 
touching,  and  their  low  moaning  went  to  the  heart.  It  would 
not  have  been  tolerable  had  they  either  been  captured  with  un- 
necessary pain  or  reserved  for  ill-treatment  afterwards." — ^P.  372. 
Adam's  Teak,  and  the  famous  sacred  foot-print  at  the  top,  were 
visited  by  Sir  James  Tennent.  As  usual,  he  mixes  up  his  graphic 
sketches  of  scenery  with  kindly  gossip  and  historical  lore.  By 
the  Brahmans  the  foot-print  was  held  to  be  that  of  Siva,  the 
Buddhists  looked  on  it  as  that  of  Buddha,  the  Chinese  as  of  Foe, 
the  Gnostics  as  of  leii,  the  primal  man,  and  the  Mahometans 
regarded  it  as  that  of  Adam.  ^^  At  the  present  day  the  Bud- 
dhists are  the  guardians  of  the  Sri-pada,  or  sacred  foot-mark ;  but 
around  the  object  of  common  adoration  the  devotees  of  all  the 
races  meet,  not  in  ftirious  contention,  like  the  Latins  and  Gi^eeks 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  pious  appreciation 
of  the  one  solitary  object  on  which  they  can  unite  in  peaceftil 
worship."  They  are  easily  pleased.  Were  they  less  supersti- 
tious, they  might  possibly  be  more  ready  to  quarrel.  "  The 
route  taken  to  the  mountain  from  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
is  generally  from  Colombo  to  Katnapoora  by  land,  and  thence  by 
jungle  paths  to  the  Peak ;  and,  on  the  return,  visitors  usually 
descend  the  Kaluganga  in  boats  to  Caltura.  The  distance  from 
the  sea  to  the  summit  is  about  sixty-five  miles,  for  two-thirds  of 
which  the  road  lies  across  the  lowlands  of  the  coast,  traversing 
rice-lands  and  cocoa-nut  groves,  and  passing  by  numerous  vil- 
lages, with  their  gardens  of  jak-trees,  arecas,  and  plantains. 
Auer  leaving  Batnapoora,  the  traveller  proceeds  by  bndle-roads 
to  climb  the  labyrinth  of  hills  which  cluster  round  the  base  of 
the  sacred  mountain.  These  form  what  is  called  the  '  Wilderness 
of  the  Peak,'  and  are  covered  with  forests  frequented  by  elephants, 
wild  boars,  and  leopards.  There  the  track  winds  under  over- 
arching trees,  whose  shade  excludes  the  sun ;  across  brawling 
rivers ;  through  ravines  so  deep,  that  nothing  but  the  sky  is  seen 
above ;  and  thence  the  road  reascends  to  heights  from  which  views 
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of  surpassing  grandeur  are  obtained  over  the  hills  and  plains 
below.  In  these  moist  regions  the  tormenting  land-leeches 
swarm  on  the  damp  grass^  and  almost  defy  every  precaution, 
however  vigilant,  against  insidious  attacks.  •  •  •  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  upward  journey,  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  object  of  so  much  soucitude  and  toil,  is  seldom  visible, 
being  hidden  by  the  overhanging  clifis ;  but,  at  last,  on  reaching 
a  little  patch  of  table-land  at  Diebetne,  with  its  ruinous  rest- 
house,  tne  majestic  cone  is  discerned  towering  in  unsurpassed 
sublimity,  but  with  an  intervening  space  of  three  miles  of  such 
acclivity,  that  the  Singhalese  have  conferred  on  it  the  appropriate 
name  of  aukanagaouj  Cterall^,  ^  the  sky-league.'  Here,  descend- 
ing into  one  of  tne  many  ravmes,  and  crossing  an  enormous  mass 
of  rounded  rock  overflowed  by  perpetual  streams,  the  ascent  re- 
conunences  by  passages  so  steep  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  means 
of  steps  hewn  in  the  smooth  stone.  On  approaching  the  highest 
altitude,  vegetation  suddenly  ceases ;  and,  at  last,  on  reaching  the 
base  of  the  stupendous  cone  which  forms  the  pinnacle  of  the 
peak,  further  progress  is  effected  by  aid  of  chains,  securely  rivet- 
ed in  the  living  rock.  As  the  pillar-like  crag  rounds  away  at 
either  side,  the  eye,  if  turned  downwards,  peers  into  a  chasm  of 
unseen  depth ;  and  so  dizzy  is  the  elevation,  that  the  guides  dis- 
courage a  pause,  lest  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  should  sweep  the 
adventurous  climber  from  his  giady  £3oting  into  the  unfatnom- 
able  gulfs  below.  An  iron  ladder,  let  into  the  face  of  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  upwards  of  forty  feet  in  height,  lands  the  pilgrim  on 
the  tiny  terrace  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  mountain ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  this,  on  the  crown  of  a  mass  of  gneiss  and  hornblende, 
the  sacred  footstep  is  discovered,  under  a  pamda-like  canopy, 
supported  on  slender  columns,  and  open  on  all  sides  to  the  wincls. 

^^  The  indentation  in  the  rock  is  a  natural  hollow  artificially 
enlarged,  exhibiting  the  rude  outline  of  a  foot  about  five  feet 
long,  and  of  proportionate  breadth ;  but  it  is  a  test  of  credulity, 
too  gross  even  for  fanaticism,  to  believe  that  the  footstep  is  either 
human  or  divine.  The  worship  addressed  to  it  consists  of  offer* 
ings,  chiefly  flowers  of  the  rhraodendron,  presented  with  genu- 
flexions, invocations,  and  shouts  of  Saaaoo!  The  ceremony 
concludes  by  the  striking  of  an  ancient  bell,  and  a  draught  from 
the  sacred  spring,  which  runs  within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit." 
—II.  141. 

Beference  has  been  made  already  to  the  '^  creeping  things"  of 
Ceylon.  They  appear  to  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  all  liberties 
wim  the  dwellings  of  man.  The  sensation  would  not  be  of  the 
most  pleasant  kind,  which  would  be  called  up  by  discovering  a 
snake  with  her  young  under  our  pillow,  or  by  reeling  the  cold 
crawl  of  a  lizard  over  an  exposed  leg. 
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^^  Serpents  are  nnmeroas  on  the  hills ;  and  as  the  house  stood 
on  a  terrace  formed  oat  of  one  of  its  steepest  sides,  the  cobra  de 
capello  and  the  green  carawella  frequently  glided  throngh  the 
rooms  on  their  way  towards  the  grounds.  Daring  the  residence 
of  one  of  my  predecessors  in  office^  an  invalid,  who  lay  for  some 
days  on  a  sofa  in  the  verandah,  imagined  more  than  once  that 
she  felt  something  move  under  the  pillow ;  and,  on  rising  to  have 
it  examined,  a  snake  was  discov^^  with  a  brood  of  young, 
which,  from  their  being  bom  alive,  were  most  probably  venomous. 
A  lady  residing  in  the  old  palace  adjoining,  going  to  open  her 
piano,  was  about  to  remove  what  she  thought  to  be  an  ebony 
walking-stick  that  lay  upon  it,  but  was  startled  on  finding  that 
she  had  laid  hold  of  a  snake. 

^^  One  day,  when  the  carriage  had  come  to  the  door,  and  I 
was  about  to  hand  a  lady  in,  a  rat-snake  uncoiled  itself  on  the 
cushion,  and  glided  leisurely  down  the  steps.  Those  creatures, 
however,  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  are  encouraged  by  the 
horse-keepers  to  take  up  their  abode  about  the  offices  and  stable- 
yard,  which  they  keep  nree  of  vermin.  In  colour  they  are  brown, 
yrith  a  tinge  of  irridescent  blue. 

^^  Another  less  formidable  intruder  was  the  great  black  scor- 
pion, as  large  as  a  little  cray-fish,  which  sometimes,  when  dis- 
turbed in  tue  daylight,  made  its  way  across  the  floor  with  its 
venomed  tail  arched  forward,  prepared  to  encounter  any  assail- 
ant."—II.  205. 

In  this  notice  of  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent's  ^^  Ceyk)n,''  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  refer  to  some  of  the  leading 
topics  in  a  work  which,  for  the  rich  and  varied  information  it 
contains,  and  for  the  great  ability  with  which  it  has  been  writ- 
ten, is  unequalled  in  recent  books  of  travel.  This  is  saying 
much  ;  but  we  are  persuaded  the  estimate  will  be  cordially  ac- 
cepted by  every  reader.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  has  reached 
a  third  edition,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  only  the  be- 

f'nning  of  its  sale.  As  a  monograph  on  Ceylon  it  is  complete, 
rom  some  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  travel  which  treats  of 
that  island,  and  from  acquaintance  with  several  who  have  spent 
many  years  there,  and  who  have  read  Sir  James'  work,  we  be- 
lieve nothing  has  been  lefl  out  which  could  be  of  value  to  British 
readers.  The  historian,  the  antiquary,  the  naturalist,  the  sporte- 
man,  the  merchant,  and  the  lover  of  travel-talk,  has  each  in  it 
Something  specially  for  him ;  while  the  good  sense,  literary  skill, 
spund  information,  and  general  ability,  characteristic  of  every 
portion  of  the  work,  will  make  it  attractive  and  interesting  to  aU 
intelligent  men. 
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63.  The  Grievance  of  the  University  Tests,    A  Letter  addressed 

to  the  Eight  Hon.  Spencer  it.  Walpole,  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  ELome  Department.     1852. 
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65.  To  the    Stethoscope,     A    Poem,    Blackwood's    Magazine, 
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Purposing  to  give  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  Professor 
George  Wilson,  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  a  list 
of  his  various  publications.  These  extend  over  a  wide  range  of 
literature  and  science,  and  several  of  them  have  already l}eeii 
noticed  in  this  Journal.  He  was  a  man  of  exquisite  literary  power 
and  fancy,  and  his  writings  are  deservedly  popular.  By  his 
death,  the  University  of  Edmburgh  has  been  aeprived  of  one  of 
its  bright  ornaments,  and  Chemistry  has  lost  one  of  its  most  feli- 
citous and  pleasing  expounders. 

Dr  Wilson  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  21st  February  1818  ; 
and  was  thus,  at  his  death,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age, 
"  His  parents  were  highly  respectable,  though  not  in  such  an 
elevated  station  as  to  diminish  the  credit  due  to  his  own  exer- 
tions in  attaining  the  position  which  he  ultimately  reached ;  but 
it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  he  may  be  includecl  in  the  number 
of  distinguished  men  who  have  been  in  a  great  degree  indebted 
for  the  development  of  their  talents  to  the  maternal  character 
and  influence."^ 

His  father,  Mr  Archibald  Wilson,  was  a  wine  merchant  in 
Edinburgh,  and  died  about  sixteen  years  ago.  His  mother, 
Janet  Aitken,  who  is  still  living,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
a  land-surveyor  in  Greenock.  She  is  a  lady  of  great  intelligence 
And  piety,  and  she  devoted  much  attention  to  the  education  of 
her  chilaren.  There  were  eleven  of  the  family ;  but  of  these 
only  three  now  remain, — a  son,  Dr  Daniel  Wilson,  the  well- 
known  author  of  "  The  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  at  pre- 
sent Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto, — ana  two  daughters.  From  his  childhood,  George 
was  distinguished  by  many  noble  qualities — great  truthfulness, 
aelf-sacrifice,  a  delicate  sense  of  honour^  and  generous  feelings. 

■  Lord  Noares*  Opening  Address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbni^b,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1859.       -  w 
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Studious,  and  with  a  marked  love  for  books,  he  gave  early  pro- 
mise of  great  mental  ability. 

In  1822  he  commenced  nis  studies  In  a  private  school,  and  in 
1828  he  entered  as  a  pupil  of  the  High  School,  under  Mr  Ben- 
jamin Mackay,  an  able  classical  teacher.  He  was  always  among 
the  first  five  in  the  class,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  general 
knowledge — a  quality  which  was  exhibited  during  life,  and  which 
seemed  afterwards  to  fit  him  specially  for  the  situation  he  occu- 
pied in  the  University.  So  warm  were  his  affections,  and  such 
nis  power  of  attracting  others,  that  from  his  boyhood  onwards  no 
one  was  more  generally  beloved.  While  at  school,  in  1828-29, 
be  and  his  brothers  formed  amongtheir  companions  a  ^^  Juvenile 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge."  They  met  once 
a-week  in  his  father's  house,  when  papers  were  read  on  natural 
historv,  mechanics,  astronomy,  etc.  Minutes  of  their  proceedings 
were  kept  by  his  brother  Daniel.  His  mother  presided  over  the 
youthful  assembly,  and  usually  wound  up  the  evening  by  giving 
a  verse  from  Proverbs. 

Wilson  remained  at  the  High  School  until  he  was  fifleen. 
On  leaving  it  he  selected  Medicine  as  his  object  of  study,  and 
commenced  by  becoming  an  apprentice  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  where  he  remained  for  four  vears.  The  suf- 
fering and  distress  which  he  witnessed  during  this  period,  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  his  very  sensitive  nature,  and  had  a 
saddening  efi^ct  on  his  mind.  Many  are  the  stories  which  might 
be  told  illustrative  of  his  sympathy  with  the  patients,  and  his 
eager  desire  to  relieve  them.  In  his  opening  Address  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  on  November  23,  1857,  m  referring  to  apprentice- 
ships, he  says, — "  Ah  me  I  when  I  recall  some  of  the  enforced 
companions  of  my  apprentice  days,  I  feel  that  I  would  make 
the  greatest  sacrifices  rather  than  permit  a  youth  dear  to  me  to 
encounter  similar  temptations." 

He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1834,  passed 
as  surgeon  in  1838,  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  1839,  and  wrote  a  thesis  ^^  On  the  Certain  Existence  of 
Haloid  Salts  of  the  Electro-Negative  Metals  in  Solution." 
After  taking  his  degree,  chemistry  became  his  favourite  pur- 
suit. He  had  studied  the  subject  assiduously  under  Dr  Hope 
and  Mr  Kenneth  Kemp ;  and  in  1836-37  he  had  been  engaged* 
for  eighteen  months  as  chemical  assistant  in  Dr  Christison's  Isibo- 
ratory,  which  was  at  that  time  the  best  school  of  analytical  che- 
mistry in  the  University,  His  first  lectures  on  chemistrv  were 
fiven  to  private  audiences,  in  the  drawing-room  of  his  father^s 
ouse,  in  1837.  In  a  MS.  journal  kept  by  him,  we  find  the 
following  entries :— "  September  20th,  1838"—"  I  meet  with 
scarcely  one  lady  in  ten  or  fifty^  who  has  sufficiently  cultivated. 
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her  natural  iutellectaal  powers."  •  .  .  "  This  winter  shall  see 
me  do  my  utmost  to  suggest  an  improvement  among  my  own 
small  circle." 

"  May  1839.  Following  out  the  proposal  to  amend  the  subjects 
of  ladies*  conversation  and  study,  I  assembled  some  of  them  in  my 
father's  house,  and  delivered  a  course  of  prelections  on  chemistry, 
especially  the  chemistry  of  nature.  This  was  in  the  winter  of 
1837-38,  so  that  I  was  then  not  nineteen.  The  majority  of  my 
audience  were  older  than  myself  by  a  year  or  two.  1  was  greatly 
praised  and  encouraged,  most  kindly  listened  to,  and  assisted  in 
many  ways,  especially  by  J.  M^G.,  a  generous,  unselfish,  happy 
fellow,  without  whose  aid  I  should  have  come  on  very  poorly. 
This  course,  which  began  in  October,  was  first  interrupted  by 
the  illness  of  my  sister,  and  afterwards  by  the  mournful  indis- 
position of  my  cousin  C. ;  so  that  only  ten  or  twelve  lectures 
were  given. 

^^  I  place  here  the  names  of  those  who  smiled  on  a  juvenile 
attempt,  both  because  I  would  keep  on  record  the  titles  of  those 
persons,  who  gave  rise  to  many  a  happy  thought,  and  that,  as  I 
hope  to  address  other  audiences,  I  may  not  lose  the  recollection 
of  my  first,  which  was  more  kind,  generous,  and  forgiving  towards 
me  than  any  future  audience  can  be." 

Subsequently  to  this  Dr  Wilson  went  to  London,  and  entered 
the  laboratory  of  University  College,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Professor  Graham,  now  Master  of  the  Mint.  There,  with  Dr 
Lyon  Playfair,  Mr  James  Young  of  Glasgow,  Dr  Livingstone, 
the  African  traveller,  and  other  zealous  students,  he  carried  on 
his  chemical  pursuits  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

During  his  attendance  at  the  University,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  doings  of  students,  and  joined  in  many  of  ih^jeux 
(VespritB  which  were  in  vogue  at  the  time.  He  sent  contributions 
to  tne  University  periodicals  which  were  then  established.  In 
the  University  Maga  for  Tuesday,  23d  February  1838,  there  is 
a  paper  by  him,  with  the  initials  B.  I.  (meaning  !Bottle  Imp),  on 
"  The  Consulting  Boom  and  College  Philosophers."  He  refers 
to  the  various  classes  of  students  who  frequent  the  room,  and,  in 
speaking  of  medical  students,  says :  "  We  draw  attention  to  a 
speciesy  individuals  of  which  are  to  be  found  at  every  table. 
They  are  known  by  their  care-worn,  anxious  looks,  and  by 
having  a  huge  volume  of  folio  anatomical  plates  before  them, 
and  a  Dublin  Dissector  lying  hard  by.  You  peep  over  their 
shoulder,  and  find  them  tracing  the  course  of  the  Vidian  nerve, 
the  relations  of  the  external  carotid,  or  the  like ;  and  you  know 
that  before  the  eyes  of  each  floats,  like  the  mirage  of  the  desert, 
a  japanned  tin  case,  which,  when  attempted  to  be  grasped,  fades, 
like  Macbeth's  visionary  dagger^  into  viewless  air.     Reader! 
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these  unhappy  mortals  are  aspirants  to  the  name  and  honours  of 
Surgeon."^ 

He  began  to  lecture  publicly  on  chemistry  in  Edinburgh  in  1840. 
About  this  time,  however,  his  health  began  to  suffer,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  excessive  exertion  during  a  pedestrian  excursion  in 
the  Highlands  with  a  cousin.  His  first  course  of  lectures  was  ar- 
rangea  when  he  was  confined  to  bed,  and  he  was  scarcely  conva- 
lescent when  he  commenced  the  session  of  November  1840.  His 
health  continued  broken  after  this.  An  attack  of  rheumatism  was 
followed  by  disease  of  the  ankle-ioint,  which  ultimately  called  for 
amputation.  This  was  performed  in  January  1843,  by  his  friend, 
ana  afterwards  his  colleague.  Professor  Syme.  His  cas^  is  thus 
described  in  Mr  Syme's  "  Contributions  to  the  Pathology  and 
Practice  of  Surgerv,"  1848:— -"A  medical  gentleman,  about 
twenty-five  years  oi  age,  after  suffering  from  general  rheuma- 
tism, was,  twelve  months  ago,^  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the 
left  ankle,  accompanied  with  swelling  and  inability  of  using  the 
limb.  Various  remedies  were  used  without  benefit.  An  abscess 
opened  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  continued  to  discharge 
from  a  sinus  behind  the  ankle- and  heel.  Six  weeks  ago  I  saw 
him  with  Mr  Goodsir.  He  was  much  reduced  in  strength,  and 
greatly  emaciated,  obtaining  no  rest  except  through  the  use  of 
opiates,  and  evidently  sinking  under  his  protracted  sufferings." 
Amputation  seemed  to  offer  the  only  hope  of  relief,  and  Mr  Syme 
proposed  disarticulation.  Accordingly,  he  perfonned  this  opera- 
tion ;  and  as  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  joint  were  every- 
where divested  of  cartilage,  rough  and  carious,  instead  of  remov- 
ing the  malleolar  projections  separately,  he  exposed  the  bone 
sufficiently  to  saw  off  both  together,  with  a  thin  lamina  of  the 
tibia  connecting  them.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which 
Professor  Syme  amputated  through  the  ankle-joint  for  disease  of 
the  joint.  It  is  therefore  interesting  in  the  annals  of  surgery. 
The  case  proceeded  favourably.  Dr  Wilson,  on  9th  June  1846, 
wrote  to  Professor  Syme  in  these  terms : — "  You  will  remember 
that  I  lost  my  foot  in  January  1843.     The  stump  healed  rapidly, 

^  He  wrote  a  paper  for  the  same  periodical,  **  On  the  Natural  History 
Miuenm,**  which  was  sent  to  Edward  Forbes,  the  editor,  but  was  not  pablished. 
In  it,  after  some  amusing  remarks  on  the  etjmology  of  the  word  Museum,  he 
proceeds  to  comment  on  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  quadrupeds  in  the  Mu- 
seum are  stuffed.  He  found  that  the  lower  lip  of  an  elephant,  in  the  collec- 
tion, was  made  up  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  painted  black  on  the  outside  and  red 
within.  He  had  read  of  canvas-backed  ducks,  but  never  of  canvas-lipped  ele- 
phants ;  and  he  proposes  to  designate  the  species  **  Elephaa  linteohbiatus.*'  A 
rhinoceros  also  attracted  his  notice,  on  account  of  a  piece  of  wood  supplying 
the  place  of  a  skull,  and  projecting  into  the  mouth.  To  this  animal  he  applies 
the  name  of  "  Rhinocero  xylocephalut"  It  was  this  paper  which  called  the 
attention  of  the  editor  to  Wilson: 

*  The  account  was  written  1843,  and  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Edinhwgh  Monthlif  Medical  JoumaL 
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and  in  six  weeks  had  all  closed  except  one  small  aperture,  firom 
which  a  slight  watery  discharge  continued  to  come  till  the  month 
of  June,  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  complete  cicatrization 
occurred.  Since  that  period  I  have  experienced 'no  pain  or 
uneasy  sensation  of  any  kind  in  the  stump,  nor  any  tenderness, 
making  standing  or  walking  irksome  or  unpleasant.  ...  I 
can  lean  the  weight  of  my  body  on  the  naked  stump  without 
inconvenience.  .  .  .  The  artificial  foot  I  wear  within  an  or- 
dinary half-boot,  is  made  of  light  wood,  with  a  spring  across  the 
part  corresponding  to  the  roots  of  the  toes.  This  spring,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  use,  as  the  rigidity  of  the  boot  enclosing  it  prevents 
its  acting.  The  foot  might  be  made  of  one  piece  of  wood.  At  the 
heel,  it  is  hollowed  into  a  concavity  corresponding  to  the  shape  of 
the  stump,  but  rising  up  before  and  behind  into  two  prolongations, 
which,  seen  in  section,  would  resemble  the  horns  of  a  crescent. 
The  foot  is  cased  in  chamois  leather.  ...  I  have  stood  for  six 
hours  (not  consecutively)  daily,  for  months  together,  without  any 
inconvenience ;  and  I  wear  the  artificial  foot,  without  intermis- 
sion, from  morning  till  bed-time."  John  Goodsir  was  the  only 
assistant  at  the  operation.  The  feelings  which  Dr  Wilson  ex- 
perienced previous  to  the  operation,  ana  during  its  performance, 
are  graphically  portrayed  by  him  in  a  letter  on  *'  the  AnaBSthetics 
of  Surgery,"  which  he  addressed  to  Professor  Simpson,  and  which 
is  published  in  Simpson's  Obstetric  Works,  edited  by  Drs 
Priestley  and  Storrer,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  796.  He  contrasts  the  con- 
dition of  patients  in  his  day,  before  the  use  of  chloroform,  with 
their  state  at  the  present  time : — 

"  Several  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  I  was  required  to  prepare,  on  very 
short  warning,  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  by  amputation.  A  painful 
disease,  which  for  a  time  had  seemed  likely  to  yield  to  the  remedies 
employed,  suddenly  became  greatly  aggravated,  and  I  was  informed 
by  two  snrgeons  of  the  highest  skill,  who  were  consulted  on  my  case, 
that  I  must  choose  between  death  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  limb, — and 
that  my  choice  must  be  promptly  made,  for  my  strength  was  fast 
sinking  under  pain,  sleeplessness,  and  exhaustion.  I  at  once  agreed 
to  submit  to  the  operation,  but  asked  a  week  to  prepare  for  it ;  not 
with  the  slightest  expectation  that  my  disease  would  take  a  favour- 
able turn  in  the  interval,  or  that  the  anticipated  horrors  of  the  opera- 
tion would  become  less  appalling  by  reflection  upon  them  ;  but  simply 
because  it  was  so  probable  that  the  operation  would  be  followed  by 
a  fatal  issue,  that  I  wished  to  prepare  for  death,  and  what  lies  beyond 
it,  whilst  my  faculties  were  clear  and  my  emotions  were  comparatively 
undisturbed.  For  I  knew  well  that  if  the  operation  was  speedily 
followed  by  death,  I  should  be  in  a  condition,  during  the  interval,  in  the 
last  degree  unfavourable  to  making  preparation  for  the  great  change." 

During  the  interval,  he  diligently  and  prayerfully  studied  the 
Bible,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  operation  was  performed. 
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There  were  no  ana&sthetics  in  those  days,  and  the  operation  was 
a  very  painful  and  somewhat  tedious  one.  Not  oeing  gifted 
with  great  physical  courage,  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom 
cutting,  bruising,  burning,  or  any  similar  physical  injury,  even 
to  a  small  extent,  was  a  source  of  suffering  never  willingly 
endured,  and  always  anticipated  with  more  or  less  apprehen- 
sion. He  states  that  he  could  never  forget  the  black  whirlwind 
of  emotion,  the  horror  of  great  darkness,  and  the  sense  of 
desertion  by  God  and  man,  bordering  almost  upon  despair, 
which  swept  through  his  mind  and  overwhelmed  his  heart. 
Chloroform  would  have  been  the  greatest  boon  to  him.  From 
his  relations  he  concealed  the  impending  operation,  fearing  that 
the  expression  of  their  grief  would  shake  his  resolution.  They 
were  not  aware  of  what  had  happened  until  the  surgeons  made 
it  known  to  them.  "  During  the  operation,"  he  continues,  "  in 
spite  of  the  pain  it  occasioned,  my  senses  were  pretematurally 
acute ;  I  watched  all  that  the  surgeons  did  with  fascinated  in- 
tensitv.  I  still  recall  with  unwelcome  vividness  the  spreading 
out  of  the  instruments,  the  twisting  of  the  tourniquet,  the  first 
incision,  the  fingering  of  the  sawed  bone,  the  sponge  pressed  on 
the  flap,  the  tying  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  stitching  of  the 
skin,  and  the  bloody  dismembered  limb  lying  on  the  floor."  He 
then  dwells  on  the  value  of  anaesthetics,  and  concludes  thus  : — 
"  The  sum,  you  will  perceive,  of  what  I  have  been  urging  is, 
that  the  unconsciousness  of  the  patient  secured  by  anaesthetics, 
is  scarcely  less  important  then  the  painlessness  with  which  they 

{lermit  injuries  to  be  inflicted  on  him I  plead,  therefore, 
or  the  administration  of  anaesthetics.  I  have  thanked  God 
many  a  time  that  He  has  put  it  into  your  heart  to  devise  so 
simple  and  so  safe  a  way  of  lessening  pain.  As  for  the  fear 
entertained  by  some,  that  the  moral  good  which  accrues  from 
suffering,  and  is  intended  by  the  Ruler  of  All  to  be  secured  by 
it,  will  be  lost  if  agony  is  evaded  by  sufierers  having  recourse  to 
anaesthetics, — we  may  surely  leave  that  to  the  disposal  of  Him 
who  does  all  things  well." 

His  friend  Goodsir  visited  him  most  assiduously.  They 
were  both  keen  medical  students,  and  had  been  associated 
together  in  that  scientific  brotherhood  which  was  established 
mainly  by  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Oineromathic."  A  bond  of  fellowship  had  been  thus 
formed  among  many  of  the  votaries  of  science  at  the  Edinburgh 
School,  which  operated  in  no  small  degree  on  their  after  career. 
Forbes  was  an  older  student  than  Wilson,  and  had  attained 
eminence  as  a  rising  naturalist  before  their  acquaintance  began. 
He  was  a  genius  in  science  who  had  the  wonderftil  power  of 
attracting  followers^  and  of  stimulating  to  exertion.    Forbes* 
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influence  told  in  no*  small  degree  on  the  mind  of  Wilson,  who 
afterwards  undertook  to  write  his  Biography.    This  work  occu- 

Eied  his  leisure  hours  ever  since  the  lamented  death  of  his  friend ; 
ut  we  fear  that  little  more  than  half  the  task  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  a  MS.  note-book,  the  chapters  of  the  Life  of  Forbes 
are  sketched  out  thus : — 

1.  Isle  of  Man.  2.  Boyhood  and  School  Life.  3.  London 
Artist  Life.  4.  The  University  of  Edinburgh.  5.  The  Student 
Life  of  E.  F.  6.  The  Sea  Naturalist.  7.  The  Mediterranean 
Cruise.  8.  The  London  Chair  of  Botany.  9.  The  Geological 
Survey.  10.  The  Edinburgh  Class  of  Natural  History.  11. 
The  Artist  and  Litterateur.  12.  The  End.  13.  Epilogue.— Of 
these  the  first  five  chapters  are  ready  for  the  printer,  and  the 
sixth  seems  also  to  be  finished,  though  not  copied  out.  As  the 
materials  have  all  been  accumulated,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  work  may  be  completed  by  other  hands. 

Up  to  manhood  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  his  health  was 
unusual ;  but  from  the  year  1842  to  the  end  of  his  career,  a  thorn 
in  the  flesh  never  ceased  to  buffet  him.  It  was  during  this  illness 
that  his  attention  was  specially  directed  to  matters  of  eternal 
moment.  He  had  been  religiously  brought  up  amidst  the  hal- 
lowing influences  of  domestic  piety,  ana  had  always  shown  a 
great  respect  for  religion ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  closed 
with  the  Gospel  offer,  and  to  have  had  settled  peace,  until  this 
epoch  of  his  life.  "  A  student  of  God's  works,  and  not  ignorant 
of  His  Word,  he  as  yet  stood  only  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple  of  Divine  truth ;  the  veil  had  yet  to  be  parted  that  hung 
between  him  and  the  mysteries  of  its  inner  snrine ;  and  there 
needed  a  power  to  be  put  forth  to  draw  him  with  meet  reverence 
and  truthful  confidence  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  there 
revealed."^  He  now  realized  deeply  his  personal  need  of  a 
Saviour.  The  bed  of  affliction  was  made  to  him  a  blessing. 
The  chastening  of  the  Lord  was  for  his  profit.  There  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  a  student  at  the  Divinity  Hall  who  became 
acquainted  with  Dr  Wilson,  and  was  a  constant  visitor  at  his 
house.  This  was  the  present  Rev.  Dr  Cairns  of  Berwick.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Wilson  at  a  Non-intrusion  meeting  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  spring  of  1839.  He 
writes  thus: — "I  was  introduced  by  his  cousin,  my  intimate 
fiiend,  Mr  James  M^Gibbon  Russell,  a  most  distinguished  stu- 
dent of  philosophy,  who  died  in  1844,  before  completing  his 
studies  for  the  ministry.  I  had  known  Mr  Russell  from  1837, 
and  about  the  time  that  he  introduced  his  cousin  to  me  I  began 
to  visit  at  the  house  in  Gayfield  Square."  The  friendship  which 
sprung  up  between  Dr  Cairns  and  himself  was  of  the  warmest 

*  Rev.  Dr  Alexander's  Sermon  on  Wilson's  Death,  p.  17. 
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kind,  and  continaed  throughout  the  remainder  of  life.  Their 
fellowship  was  cemented  by  holier  ties  than  any  of  a  mere 
earthly  nature.  Dr  Wilson  always  regarded  Dr  Cairns  as  his 
spiritual  father^  whose  counsels  encouraged  him,  and  whose 
ministrations  at  the  hour  of  death  helped  to  cheer  his  spirit. 
What  he  owed  to  God's  discipline  during  his  life  was  ever  grate- 
fully present  to  his  mind. 

In  SL  letter  to  his  brother  Daniel,  in  1843,  he  remarks  on 
**  Trench's  Sermons  "  and  on  "  Maurice's  Work,"  and  alludes  to 
his  own  spiritual  experience : — 

"  We  shall  discuss,"  he  says,  "  Maurice  first,  then  the  Puseyites, 
and  finally  we  shall  say  a  word  about  ourselves.  Now,  you  must 
understaud  that  I  can  offer  you  no  criticism  of  the  '  kingdom  of  Christ.' 
To  do  that  would  demand  an  amount  of  classical,  metaphysical,  theo- 
logical, historical,  and  political  acquirements  such  as  I  have  not,  and 
never  will  possess.  .  ^  .  Though  I  have  learned  much  from  his 
volume,  and  admired  much,  I  have  sympathized  with  very  little  of  it." 
After  giving  some  critical  remarks,  he  goes  on  to  say : — '^  I  have  been 
greatly  pleased  with  the  account  of  Quakerism,  and  the  comments  on 
Unitarianism ;  still  more  with  the  decided  way  in  which  the  Professor 
sets  his  face  against  Carlyle's  nonsense.  You  know  how  much  I  ad- 
mire the  great  Thomas,  as  an  original  thinker  and  a  noble  poet.  I 
hold  bim,  however,  as  a  most  unsafe,  nay,  to  many  minds,  pernicious 
spiritual  guide.  I  have  seen  several  imaginative  young  men  of  my 
acquaintance  led  away  by  him.  Samuel  Brown's  first  lay  sermon  was 
a  specimen  of  the  cloudy  religion  his  interpreters  would  substitute  for 
the  clear  revelation  of  the  Bible ;  and  that  dogma,  of  each  age  needing 
a  new  revelation  of  truth,  may  be  true  in  a  high  sense,  bat  is  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine  in  the  hands  of  speculative,  fanciful  young  men.  I 
have  been  quite  grieved  with  the  conclusions  which  many  have  derived 
from  the  works  of  Garlyle,  and  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  see  them 
opposed ;  for  the  men  (of  religious  feeling  at  least)  who  read  Carlyle 
will  read  Maurice  also.  There  are  many  other  passages  I  have  ad- 
mired and  profited  by,  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  the  general 
impression  the  book  has  made  upon  me  has  been  unfavourable.  It  so 
completely  contradicts  my  individual  religions  experience,  and  is  so 
opposed  to  all  I  have  learned  from  the  Bible,  that  I  cannot  believe  it 
to  be  true.  What  does  Maurice  mean  by  saying  that '  the  individual 
prayer  is  not  the  highest  and  most  essential  prayer,  but  rather  is  no 
prayer  at  all;'  or,  *  the  idea  of  prayer  and  the  idea  of  a  church  can 
never  be  separated  ? '  '  I  will  never  believe  such  a  statement.  I  cast  it 
from  me,  not  without  a  strong  sense  of  indignation  at  the  narrowing 
of  God's  promises  which  it  proclaims.  When  I  was  recently  strug- 
gling iu  'a  great  fight  of  afflictions,'  soul  and  body  racked  and 
anguished,  my  life  hanging  in  the  balance,  and  eternity  in  prospect,  I 
prayed  to  Ood  for  light  and  help,  and  my  prayer  was  heard  and  an- 
swered— my  solitary  individual  prayer,  offered  up  without  idea  of 
church,  or  idea  of  anythmg  but  that  God  had  promised  to  listen  to 
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e\rery  needy  prayer,  and  to  help  all  who  belie?e  on  Christ  Jesus. 
Will  I,  think  you,  sacrifice  my  sense  of  pardon  and  acceptance, 
realized  in  most  trying  circumstances,  to  any  doctrine,  however  sup- 
ported by  secular  evidence,  which  would  deny  its  reality,  and  contra- 
dict what  I  dare  not,  cannot  disavow,  even  if  I  wished  to  do  it!  " 

His  recovery  from  his  severe  illness  was  tedious,  and  he  was 
rendered  unfit  for  public  duty  for  some  time.  His  father  died 
very  suddenly  in  April  1843,  and  this  added  not  a  little  to  his 
sufferings.  The  family  were  at  this  time  pressed  hard  by  troubles 
in  various  ways. 

He  was  a  member  of  Dr  W.  Lindsay  Alexander's  congrega- 
tion. In  his  letter  to  Mr  Walpole,  on  the  Grievances  of  the  Uni- 
versity Tests,  he  thus  writes  : — "  To  prevent  any  misunderstand- 
ing,  let  me  further  state  that  I  am  a  member  of  a  Congregational 
church.  There  are  two  sections  of  Congregationahsts,  Inde- 
pendents and  Baptists,  who  differ  as  to  the  mode,  the  subjects, 
and  the  significance  of  baptism,  but  agree  in  other  respects,  in 
reference  to  doctrine  and  Cfhurch  government.  I  am  a  Baptist ; 
but  regarding  a  difference  with  respect  to  baptism  as  not  a  valid 
ground  of  separation  between  Christians  who  are  at  one  in  other 
matters,  I  am  a  member  of  a  church,  the  majority  of  whom,  in- 
cluding their  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr  W.  L.  Alexander,  are  In- 
dependents." 

The  commencement  of  Dr  Wilson's  career  as  a  lecturer  was 
thus  also  that  of  his  ill  health.  His  weak  body  seemed  often  to 
be  sinking  into  the  dust,  while  his  noble  spirit  ignored  its  fetters, 
and  seemed  to  rise  above  the  feebleness  of^the  flesh.  For  fifteen 
years  he  continued  to  teach  as  a  private  lecturer,  and  he  acquired 
eminence  and  celebrity.  During  all  this  time  he  struggled  with 
many  difficulties ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all  he  exhibited  a 
Christian  equanimity  of  temper.  Ill  health  and  the  res  augustm 
domi  only  tended  to  wean  his  affections  from  earthly  things,  and 
to  centre  them  in  heaven.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Directors  of  the  School  of  Arts  their  lecturer  on  cnemistry ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  he  became  lecturer  in  the  Veterinary  College 
of  Edinburgh.  Between  1844  and  1852  he  continued  to  deliver 
regularly  nine  lectures  on  chemistry  every  week  during .  the  six 
winter  months,  and  at  a  later  period  of  his  history  he  even  de- 
livered thirteen.  For  many  years  the  Friday  was  welcomed  by 
him  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  of  blistering,  in  order  to  fit 
him  for  the  recurring  Monday's  work.  He  often  lectured  with 
a  blister  or  an  issue  on  his  chest. 

Dr  Wilson  had  a  peculiar  power  of  making  science  popular, 
and  describing  intricate  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
plain  to  a  common  audience.     His  inventive  powers  in  illustrat- 
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ing  his  lectures  were  remarkable.  His  graceful  diction  and 
aesthetic  taste,  combined  with  his  play  of  fancy  and  of  genial 
wit,  gave  peculiar  attractions  to  his  prelections,  and  crowded 
audiences  hung  on  his  lips  whenever  he  appeared  in  public.  In 
the  Academic  Hall,  the  Philosophical  Institution,  the  learned 
society,  and  in  the  miserable  lecture-room  in  the  Cowgate  or  the 
Canongate,  he  was  eaually  at  home  and  equally  successful. 

The  attention  whicn  he  devoted  to  economical  science,  and  to 
the  applications  of  chemistry,  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  occupy  the  situation  of  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Museum  of  Scotland.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Crown  to  fill  the  newly-instituted  chair  of  Tech- 
nology in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  duties  of  this  unendowed  chair  he  fulfilled  with  the 
greatest  ability  and  success.  Although  the  class  was  not  demanded 
for  any  academic  honours,  and  was  not  included  in  any  curri- 
culum of  study  (except  that  of  the  Highland  Society),  still  the 
talents  of  the  Professor  secured  a  large  attendance.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  (although  the  entrance  was  not  completed)  the 
number  of  pupils  was  eighty-four,  embracing  students  from  all 
the  Faculties  and  many  amateurs.  Nothing  could  more  plainly 
indicate  the  value  put  on  his  lectures.  In  his  inaugural  lecture 
he  considers  the  subject,  What  is  Technology!  and  he  thus 
writes :  "  Technology  is  the  sum  or  complement  of  all  the  sciences 
which  either  are  or  may  be  made  applicable  to  the  industrial 
labours  or  utilitarian  necessities  of  man.  While  the  subject  has 
a  connection  with  various  subjects  already  taught  in  the  Univer- 
sity, it  steers  a  course  distinct  from  all,  has  a  province  of  its  own, 
and  will  not,  when  properly  handled,  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
any  other  professor."  Dr  Wilson  was  particularly  desirous  that 
he  should  not  tread  needlessly  on  the  domain  of  other  professors, 
and  he  was  very  sensitive  on  this  matter.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  certain  overlapping  of 
courses.  Thus  he  remarks,  *'  Every  professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  is  continually  discussing,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
subject  specially  taught  from  all  the  other  medical  chairs. 
Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  are  more  or 
less  expounded  by  them  all.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy  must  largely  consider  the  same  phenomena 
and  laws.  Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  actinism,  are  in- 
cluded within  the  domain  otherwise  peculiar  to  each ;  and  it 
must  be  left  greatly  to  the  judgment  of  each  professor,  and  to  the 
mutual  arrangement  among  tliemselves  to  determine  how  much 
or  how  little  of  these  common  subjects  any  one  will  appropriate."^ 

The  full  course  of  technology  embraced  three  sessions,  in  each 

'  Inaugural  Lecture,  Kot.  7, 1855. 
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of  which  certain  of  the  industrial  arts  were  made  the  sabject  of 
lecture,  which  were  not  discussed  in  the  other  two.  The  course 
was  divided  into  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Technology. 
Under  the  first  were  included  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  ocean  and  tributary  waters,  and  the  earth,  to  technology ; 
and  among  special  subjects,  fuel,  building  material,  glass  and 
glass-making,  pottery,  earthenware,  stoneware,  and  porcelain, 
metallotechny,  electrotechny,  and  magnetotechny.  Under  the 
second,  or  vegetable  Technology,  were  considered:  saccharo- 
amylaceous  substances,  sugar-manng,  albuminous  substances  and 
fermentations,  distillation,  wood  and  wood-fibres,  textile  tissues, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  paper-making,  scriptorial  or 
graphic  industrial  arts,  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  and  tne  resins, 
fats,  and  oils.  Under  the  third  section,  or  Animal  Technology, 
were  included  the  mechanical  application  and  chemical  products 
of  bones,  ivory,  horns,  hoofs,  tortoise-shell,  shells,  and  corals ; 
skins,  tanning,  fish-scales;  hair,  fur,  wool,  bristles,  quills  and 
feathers,  animal  refuse. 

The  lectures  were  fully  illustrated  by  experiments  and  draw- 
ings, and  by  specimens  from  the  natural  history  collections  and 
the  Industrial  Museum.  Occasion  was  taken  throughout  the 
course  to  visit  various  manufactures. 

The  Museum  of  the  University  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
General  Industrial  Museum,  on  the  condition  that  the  Professor 
of  Natural  History  should  have  the  full  use  of  the  specimens  for 
instructional  purposes.  It  was  also  in  contemplation  to  hand 
over  other  Museums,  such  as  those  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
of  Agriculture,  under  similar  conditions.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
to  the  Government  proper  to  put  the  Director  of  the  Museum  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  University  by  means  of  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Technology,  allowing  him  to  lecture  on  the  varied 
applications  of  science  to  the  industrial  arts,  without  interfering 
with  the  elementary  departments  of  science,  which  are  taught  by 
separate  professors.  The  salary  of  the  Director  was  at  first 
L.300,  and  subsequently  L.400  a-year.  Dr  Wilson  was  now 
placed  in  a  position  which  seemed  to  be  most  congenial  to  his 
taste,  and  his  prospects  of  usefulness  and  of  comparative  ease 
were  brightened. 

"  It  was  fondly  hoped,"  says  Lord  Neaves,  "  that  in  this  new  posi- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  friends  and  fellow-citizens  who  loved  and  appre- 
ciated him,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  affectionate  family,  his 
constitution  might  gain  strength,  and  that  he  might  live  to  develop 
more  fully,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  new  and  original  shape,  the  talents 
and  genius  of  which  he  was  possessed.  Bat  such  was  not  the  destiny 
appointed  for  him.  He  was  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  careless  of  con- 
sequences, where  the  call  of  supposed  duty  was  heard,  or  where  an 
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opening  of  nsefalness  was  afforded ;  and  in  the  midst  of  mach  ill- 
health,  and  many  warnings  of  danger,  he  continued  to  exert  himself 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in  one  of  robuster 
frame.  But  his  pleasure  lay  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
in  the  advancement  of  science,  and  in  availing  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good  or  show  kindness ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  pious 
resignation  with  which  he  long  contemplated  his  precarious  condition, 
and  the  state  of  preparation  which  he  constantly  endeavoured  to 
maintain  against  the  approach  of  death,  may  have  led  him  to  fear 
that  event  less,  and  to  despise  precautions  for  his  own  safety  which 
his  friends  would  have  wished  him  to  adopt.  EUs  ardent  spirit  could 
not  rest.  He  set  about  making  collections  for  the  Museum,  visited 
manufactories,  corresponded  with  foreign  countries,  and  took  active 
steps  in  getting  parties  in  power  to  make  arrangements  for  the  site 
and  building  of  the  new  Museum.  The  delay  in  the  latter  particularly 
caused  him  much  anxiety  and  annoyance.  It  was  only  about  a  fort- 
night before  his  death  that  Mr  Matheson  informed  him  of  the  ex- 
pected realisation  of  his  wishes.  He  continued  to  labour  in  the 
accumulation  of  specimens  of  industrial  art  in  all  departments,  and 
the  temporary  premises  in  College  Street  and  Argyle  Square  were 
filled  with  them  at  the  time  of  his  death.  These,  when  deposited  in 
the  New  Hall,  will  prove  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  zeal,  activity,  and 
taste.  The  treasures  which  he  amassed  will  advance  technology  and 
commemorate  his  name,  but,  alas,  the  arrangement  of  them  will  be 
committed  to  other  hands.  How  propheticcdly  does  he  speak  in  a 
lecture,  on  this  very  Museum,  where  he  says : — '  I  can  but  sow  the 
seed ;  I  am  honoured  to  do  this  much ;  but  *'  one  soweth  and  another 
reapeth,"  and  I  am  not  so  selfish  or  thoughtless  as  to  wish  it  other- 
wise. We  must  be  content  to  pluck  the  first  fruits,  and  leave  the  full 
harvest  to  be  gathered  by  those  that  follow.'" 

In  1858,  when  Dr  Gregory  died,  many  members  of  the  Town 
Council,  as  patrons  of  uie  University,  looked  to  Wilson  to 
sacceed  him ;  and  had  he  come  forward,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  elected.  He  declined,  how- 
ever, to  stand.  He  was  always  ready  to  oblige  his  friends. 
When  the  Professor  of  Botany  gave  a  popular  course,  he  kindly 
aided  him,  by  giving  in  the  class-room,  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  which  were  of  a  most 
attractive  character ;  and  he  also  revised  the  part  of  the  botanical 
class-book  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.  When  Mr  John 
Wilson,  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  was  prevented  from  lectur- 
ing by  ill  health,  he  again  gave  his  willing  assistance,  along  with 
some  of  his  colleagues,  in  conducting  tne  course.  A  similar 
trait  will  be  afterwards  noticed  in  connection  with  the  session  of 
1859-60. 

Besides  occupying  these  important  positions  in  the  University 
and  in  the  Museum,  Wilson  was  also  an  active  member  of  many 
societies,  and  contributed  papers  to  their  Transactions,  as  will  w 
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seen  by  referring  to  the  list  of  his  publications.  He  was  twice 
elected  a  member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Lon- 
don; a  member  of  the  Chemical  Committee  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  and  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Diploma ;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  been  twice  president  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  and  for  some  time  editor  of  its 
"  Transactions."  The  last  paper  which  he  read  in  public,  was 
that  to  the  Botanical  Society,  in  July  last,  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 
"  On  the  Fruits  of  Cucurbitacese  and  Crescentiacese  as  Models  of 
various  Articles  of  Industrial  Use."  The  paper  was  fully  illus- 
trated by  Museum  specimens,  and  has  appeared  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions" of  the  Society. 

A  growing  holiness,  sweetness,  and  patience,  had  been  mark- 
edly visible  m  Dr  Wilson  of  late  years.  In  times  of  sickness 
and  dangerous  illness,  there  was  ever  a  serene  calmness  and 
cheerfulness,  that  seemed  greatly  to  aid  recovery.  His  patient 
endurance  of  suffering  was  remarkable.  Patience  wrought  ex- 
perience, and  experience  hope — even  that  hope  which  maketh 
not  ashamed.  He  was  always  ready  for  his  great  change.  About 
six  months  ago,  when  saying  good-bye  on  a  morning  visit  to  a 
friend,  he  said,  "  I  am  trying  to  live  every  day,  so  that  I  may  be 
ready  to  go  on  an  hour's  notice."  To  another  he  used  the  re- 
markable expression,  "  I  am  resigned  to  live." 

In  September  last  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Aberdeen,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  duties  which  he  there  undertook,  under  symptoms  of  great 
debility,  were  not  such  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  arouous 
work  of  the  winter.  The  news  of  Professor  Kelland's  accident 
having  reached  him  at  Aberdeen,  he  expressed  a  kind  and  warm 
sympathy;  and  knowing  that  the  accident  had  prevented  his 
colleague  from  attending  the  meeting,  he  sent  him  an  account  of 
the  proceedings,  with  the  view  of  cheering  him  in  his  loneliness : — 

Elm  Cottage,  Edinburgh, 
Rev.  Prof.  Kelland.  September  25,  1859. 

My  Dear  Colleague, — Along  with  your  other  friends  here,  I 
heard  with  the  greatest  sorrow  of  your  accident  this  day  fortnight, 
and,  as  usual,  rumours  made  the  calamity  worse  even  than  it  was ; 
and  I  could  learn  no  particulars  till  I  saw  Christison  and  Forbes  at 
Aberdeen  some  days  later.  Knowing  what  a  broken  limb  and  an 
injured  leg  are,  1  can  very  heartily  sympathise  with  you  in  your  suffer- 
ings and  confinement,  and  do  not  utter  idle  words  when  /  wish  you  a 
quick  and  entire  recovery.  A  sincere  wish  is  a  prayer  to  Ood,  and  as 
such,  besides  more  formal  prayer,  I  offer  it  to  Him,  that  you  may  be 
snstamed  patiently  to  bear  the  weary  days  and  nights  which  for  ft 
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season  are  appointed  jon,  and  have  a  happy  issne  ont  of  it  all.  Yonr 
serene,  hopefnl  spirit  will  stand  jon  in  good  stead  now,  and  yon  know 
where  to  look  for  snstainment  of  hope  and  patience. 

I  write  jon  mainly  to  ask  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  and  to  beg 
that  yon  will  not  hesitate  to  command  me  to  the  utmost.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  serve  you  in  any  way.  Meanwhile,  I  note  down 
a  point  or  two  about  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  which  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

We  had  a  numerous  meeting.  Great  are  the  attractions  of  a 
Prince,  and  had  he  remained  throughout  the  week  we  should  certainly 
have  had  to  hold  our  meetings  al  fresco,  and  to  bivouack  in  the  open 
air.  Wisely,  however,  he  gave  but  one  day  to  the  sections,  and  the 
stir  moderated  thereafter.  His  address  was  given  in  a  modest, 
courteous,  gentlemanly  way.  It  was,  I  believe,  entirely  his  own,  and 
in  matter  and  manner  pleased  all  reasonable  people.  ...  I  did 
not  hear  Sir  R.  Murchison's  lecture.  The  gift  of  the  Brisbane  medal 
at  its  close  greatly  delighted  him.  He  related  to  me  in  private  that 
he  very  highly  prized  it ;  and  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
younger  geologists  did  not  grudge  him  an  honour  which  they  thought 
he  had  amply  and  incontestably  won,  as  the  greatest  recent  contri- 
butor to  Scottish  geology.  Dr  Robinson's  lecture  was  perhaps 
scarcely  worthy  of  him,  but,  as  I  know  from  experience,  it  is  an  im- 
mensely difficult  thing  to  explain  in  a  few  words  to  a  popular  audi- 
ence the  construction  of  an  electric  coil  machine.  The  experiments 
were  in  *the  highest  degree  successful  and  beautiful.  With  Oassiot,  the 
skilful  experimental  observer,  and  Ladd,  the  instrument  maker,  every- 
thing went  well,  and  the  magnificence  as  mere  spectacles  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  shown,  especially  those  of  fluorescence  and  phosphor- 
escence, was  such  as  to  evoke  firom  me,  grave  and  sober  though  I  am, 
a  cry  of  delight ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  youngsters  who  saw  these 
things  with  fresh,  unsated  eyes,  will  be  roused  by  them  to  studies 
which  by  and  by  will  enable  them  to  push  us  old  professors  from 
our  chairs. 

Our  Edinburgh  men  mustered  strong — ^AUman,  Balfour,  Bennett, 
Christison,  Laycock,  Blackie,  Shank  More,  Robertson,  Playfair, 
Forbes,  and  myself,  were  present.  We  only  wanted  you  to  make  up 
the  dozen,  and  all  lamented  your  absence.  .  .  .  There  were  few 
strangers.  The  continental  men  believed  Aberdeen  to  be  in  the  arctic 
circle,  and  were  afraid  to  come.  Liebig  could  not  come,  because 
England  did  not  help  Austria  in  the  Italian  war;  but  he  has  since, 
I  regret  to  see,  met  with  an  accident  like  your  own.  Agassiz  would' 
have  come  if  it  had  been  a  week  earlier. 

We  had  a  Red  Lion  dinner  on  the  Monday,  when  Owen  presided, 
and  about  sixty  men  from  all  the  sections  sat  down.^  We  broke  up 
very  early,  but  not  before  Blackie  had  astonished  them  with  one  of 

'  These  dinners  were  commenced  at  Birmingham  hj  E.  Forbes,  one  of  the 
members  of  Section  D ;  and  the  party  having  met  at  an  inn  with  the  sign  of 
the  Red  Lion,  that  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  party.  At  each  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  since  that  time  a  Bed  Lion  dinner  has  taken  place. 
The  mode  of  cheering  speeches  indicates  the  Leonine  character  of  the  party. 
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his  sonp^B.  I  welcome  these  timers  for  the  opportanitj  thej  afford 
for  seeing  men  70a  have  long  known  bj  report,  and  wish  to  know 
better.  I  was  beside  De  la  Rne,  who  told  me  all  about  his  son  and 
Jupiter  photographs,  and  near  Grant,  the  historian  of  astronomy,  who 
tells  me  that  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  his  history  will  soon 
appear.  Faraday  seemed  nnusaally  well,  bat  disappeared  early. 
Lloyd  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  of  Dablin  were  active  throughont. 

The  Abbe  Moigno  was  in  every  section,  and  had  papers  for  nearly 
all.  Some  were  very  curions,  others  of  small  importance ;  bat  being 
delivered  in  very  fluent,  and,  in  truth,  eloquent  French,  they  were  all 
listened  to,  though,  I  fear,  by  some  solely  on  the  omne  ignotum  pro 
magmfico  principle.  But  I  tire  you ;  indeed,  I  am  far  too  critical.  I 
spent  a  very  happy  and  instructive  week,  and  came  back  a  lowlier 
man.  These  meetings  ought  to  make  one  humble.  I  hope  they  made 
me  so.  I  only  add,  that  I  had  a  friendly  discussion  recently  with  Sir 
J.  Her^chel,  by  letter,  as  to  the  statistics  of  coloor-blindness.  He 
shakes  his  head  at  my  high  per-centage ;  I  have  in  consequence  got 
L.IO  from  the  British  Association,  and  will  have  to  work  again  on 
the  matter. 

In  replying  to  this  letter,  Professor  Kelland  accepted  Wilson's 
kind  offer  of  service,  and  requested  him  to  deliver  an  introduc- 
tory lecture  to  the  class  of  Mathematics.  This  request  was  a 
most  unexpected  one,  but  with  his  usual  kindness  he  at  once 
assented,  and  performed  the  duty  entrusted  to  him.  In  this 
lecture  he  noticed  the  bearings  of  various  sciences  on  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  gave  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  mode  in 
which  science  haa  been  prosecuted  in  the  Edinburgh  University. 

His  feeble  health  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  1859 
was  ill  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  arduous  duties  he  had  under- 
taken, and  there  seemed  to  be  in  his  own  mind  a  feeling  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  survive  long. 

In  the  month  of  October  lie  wrote  to  Professor  Goodsir  the 
following  note,  in  which  he  evidently  alludes  to  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  his  life : — 

Elm  Cottage,  October  21,  1859. 
Professor  Goodsir. 

My  Dear  Sir, — You  did  quite  right  about  the  Electrical  Fishes. 
I  intended  to  say  to  Mr  Baillie  when  I  saw  him  again,  as  I  hope  to 
do  to-morrow,  the  dead  one  was  to  count  as  mine,  and  the  living 
ones  go  to  yon.^  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  looking  in  on  the 
survivors  some  early  day. 

When  at  Burntisland  this  summer,  I  had  several  conversations  with 
Mr  Kirke,  who  has  formally  engaged  to  procure  for  me,  free  of  ex- 
pense, two  living  Gynmoti  next  summer.    I  intend  one  of  them  for 

^  He  aUndes  to  three  apecimens  of  Malapterurus  Beninensis  which  had  been 
brought  over  alive  by  the  Rev.  Zerub  Baillie  from  Calabar,  one  of  which  was 
intended  for  Dr  Wilson,  but  nafortanately  it  died  soon  after  its  arrival  in 
Edinburgh.    , 
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70a,  and  mention  this,  that  as  they  cannot  arrire  tiQ  I  suppose  mid 
summer,  yon  may,  should  I  be  oat  of  the  way,  claim  it.    My  precarioos 
health  makes  me  avoid  looking  forward  to  a  period  comparatively  so 
distant,  and  I  should  not  like  you  to  miss  getting  the  Oymnotus. 

''  You  would  perhaps  at  your  leisure  suggest  what  precaution  should 
be  taken  in  transporting  the  eel.  Mr  Kirke  is  sure  the  Dutch  cap- 
tains might  be  trusted,  but  is  not  so  certain  of  the  English  ones. — 
Yours  very  truly,  "  Geobgb  Wilson." 

In  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  his  serenity  was  more  obvious 
than  at  any  previous  time.  So  well  was  it  known  that,  living 
or  dying,  he  was  the  Lord's,  that  the  anxieties  of  a  death-bea 
season  were  as  much  lightened  as  is  possible  in  this  life.  His 
death  was  more  like  a  cnild  going  to  sleep  than  anything  else. 

Ten  days  before  his  death,  when  calling  on  a  friend  who  had 
been  laid  aside  by  a  severe  accident,  he  said — ^'  I  can  say  from 
experience  it  has  been  good  for  me  to  be  afiicted."  When  under 
severe  illness  at  one  time,  it  was  his  earnest  prayer  that  God 
would  give  him  work  to  do  for  His  own  glory  and  the  good  of 
others.  How  this  prayer  has  been  answered  has  been  abun- 
dantly testified. 

He  commenced  his  lectures  in  November  1859  with  high 
prospects  of  success.  His  introductory  lecture  was  characterised 
oy  his  usual  felicitous  illustrations,  and  the  class-room  was 
crowded  to  the  door. 

His  last  illness  began  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  in  a  ma- 
nufactory in  the  west,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  4th  November. 
He  had  gone  there  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  particulars  of  a 
Court  of  Session  case  relating  to  the  dyeing  mauve-coloured  silk. 
On  the  morning  of  Friday,  18th  November,  he  complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  side,  but  he  treated  it  as  a  pleurodynic  attack,  and 
went  to  lecture  as  usual.  He  was,  however,  much  exhausted ; 
and  in  spite  of  this  he  continued  to  write  letters,  receive  visitors, 
and  make  business  calls,  and  he  even  ventured  to  give  a  second 
lecture  in  the  afternoon.  This  seemed  to  prostrate  him  com- 
pletely, and  he  had  to  apologise  to  the  class  tor  taking  a  seat  in 
Elace  of  standing  during  the  lecture  as  usual.  When  ne  reached 
ome  he  was  scarcely  aole  to  get  up  stairs  to  bed,  from  whence 
he  never  rose. 

On  Monday  morning  he  dictated  the  following  letter  to  Dr 
Balfour,  being  the  last  of  his  letters : — 

''  Elm  Coitaoe,  Monday  Morning  (21  Nov.  1859). 

"  My  Dear  Balfour, — ^A  sadden  and  unexpected  attack  of  pleu- 
risy, with  accompanying  inflammation  of  part  of  the  lang,  came  on  on 
Friday,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  lays  me  aside  from  lectaring,  mnch 
to  my  distress,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  session. 

"  It  would  be  a  very  great  favour  if  you  could  lecture  for  me  this 

.      YOL.  XXXn.     KO.  LXIIf.  Q 
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week,  beginning  on  Tnesdaj.  My  present  topic  is  the  amylaceous 
gronp,  including  starch,  gnm,  sugar,  and  cellalose,  and  falls  qnite  in 
your  way.  My  assistant  will  see  that  the  carriage  goes  down  every 
day  to  bring  yon  np  with  diagrams  and  specimens,  and  fonr  assist- 
ants will  be  at  your  service  every  day.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to 
do  me  this  service ;  but  if  you  cannot,  please  inform  the  bearer,  that 
I  may  make  other  arrangements.'* 

After  that)  class  business  and  other  secular  matters  did  not 
t]x>able  him,  his  thoughts  being  wholly  occupied  on  eternity. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  22d  November,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  slight  alleviation  of  symptoms,  but  it  was  a  temporary 
rally.  Ere  long  it  was  evident  that  he  was  sinking.  He  was 
peaceful  and  happy,  when  he  breathed  his  last. 

The  respect  and  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded  were 
well  shown  in  the  public  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University,  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Council,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Koyal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  Boyal  Physical 
Society,  Botanical  Society,  Philosophical  Institution,  School  of 
Arts,  Merchant  Company,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  friends, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Caims,  officiated  on 
the  occasion.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Old  Calton 
Burying-ground  on  28th  November,  and  his  funeral  sermon^  was 
preached  by  Dr  Alexander,  in  the  Music  Hall,  to  an  ovenn'helm- 
mg  audience,  on  4th  December — the  text  being,  "  Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  Rev.  xiv.  13. 

While  Wilson's  lectures  threw  a  genial  light  on  the  facts  of 
science,  his  writings  contributed  not  less  to  extend  and  popularise 
them.  Everything  he  touched  became  instinct  with  life,  and  was 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  by  associations 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  lasting  nature.  His  collected  writings 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  important  contribution  to  literature. 

Biographical  memoirs  were  among  the  earliest  productions  of 
his  pen'.  In  this  department  of  literature  he  shone  with  marked 
lustre.  At  the  request  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  he  wrote  the  life 
of  the  Hon.  Henry  Cavendish,  including  extracts  from  his  more 
scientific  papers.  It  is  an  admirable  biography,  "  full  of  life,  of 
picturesque  touches,  and  of  realizations  of  the  man  and  of  his 
times."  It  contains  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  all  the 
alleged  discoverers  of  the  composition  of  water.  On  this  sub- 
ject Dr  Wilson  made  a  communication  in  April  1859  to  the 
iioyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  completely  estab- 
lished Cavendish's  claim  to  the  discovery.  In  the  conclusion 
of  the  paper  he  dwells  on  the  brightened  moral  aspect  of  the 
water  controversy,  and  remarks :  "  From  t)e  Luc's  *  Iddes*  all 

'  The  sermon  has  been  published  by  Messrs  A.  &  C.  Blftck. 
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trace  of  charge  against  the  fair-dealing  of  Cavendish  has  yanished. 
Lavoisier  is  found  making  full,  if  somewhat  tardy,  amends  for 
any  wrong  he  did  the  English  philosopher ;  and  as  De  Luc  and 
Lavoisier  testify  Ihat  Cavendish  had  reached  his  famous  dis- 
ooveiy  in  1782,  the  most  uncharitable  must  cease  suspecting  that 
he  borrowed  or  stole  it  from  Watt,  who  had  it  not  to  offer  any 
one  till  1783."  He  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to  vindicate 
Cavendish's  claims,  and  at  the  same  time  he  treats  the  opponents 
in  that  true  spirit  of  love  which  is  kind,  and  which  rejoices  not 
in  iniquity,  but  rejoices  in  the  truth. 

His  life  of  John  Reid,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  St  Andrews, 
^'  is  a  vivid  and  memorable  presentation  to  the  world  of  the  true 
lineaments,  manner  of  life,  and  inmost  thought,  and  heroic  suffer- 
ings, as  well  as  of  the  noble  scientific  achievements  of  that  strong, 
truthful,  courageous,  and  altogether  admirable  man  and  true 
discoverer, — a  genuine  follower  of  John  Hunter."  In  his  ac- 
count of  Beid's  physiological  discoveries  relative  to  the  nervous 
system,  he  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  manner  his  power  of  render- 
ing the  abstruse  facts  of  science  popular,  and  of  putting  them 
within  the  reach  of  <H*dinary  readers.  In  his  dehneation,  also, 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  his  friend,  he  speaks  as  one  who  from 

Eersonal  experience  could  tell  of  the  great  things  which  the  Lord 
ad  done  for  his  own  soul.  The  work  brings  out  in  a  clear  and 
striking  manner  the  hapi}y  combination  of  physiological  eminence 
with  high  Christian  attainments. 

Li  his  little  treatise  on  "  The  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge,** 
Wilson  treats  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  in  their  intellectual  and 
sssthetical  relations,  as  ^^  the  loopholes  through  which  the  spirit 
gazes  out  upon  the  world,  and  the  world  gazes  in  upon  the  spirit, 
— porches  which  the  lonmng,  unsatisfied  soul  would  often  gtadlv 
make  wider,  that  beautiiul  material  nature  might  come  into  it 
more  fully  and  freely ;  and  fenced  doors,  which  the  sated  aixd  dis- 
aatisfied  spirit  would,  if  it  had  the  power,  often  shut  and  bar 
altogether."  The  work  "  is  a  prose  poem,  a  hymn  of  the  finest 
utterance  and  fancy — the  white  light  of  science  diffracted  through 
the  crystalline  prism  of  his  mind  mto  the  coloured  glasses  of  the 
spectrum — trutn  dressed  in  the  iridescent  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
and  not  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  true." 

His  volume  on  Colour-Blindness,  or  that  affection  of  the  eye 
which  renders  it  insensible  to  certain  colours,  is  a  most  complete 
one.  He  exhausts  the  subject,  and  brings  together  a  collection 
of  most  valuable  and  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  prevalence 
of  chromato-pseudopsis,  and  to  its  bearing  on  the  sBsthetic  and 
economic  arts  in  which  colours  are  employed.  It  is  a  highly 
popular  and  readable  production,  written  in  his  usual  easy,  now« 
ing,  and  simple  style,  and  partaking  of  the  healthy,  happy  tons 
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of  the  authoi^s  mind.  His  remarks  on  the  colour-blindness  on 
the  part  of  signal-men  at  railway  stations  and  on  shipboard, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Rojal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  specially 
to  the  subject,  and  induced  them  to  place  a  sum  of  money  at 
Dr  Wilson's  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  his  investi- 
gations. His  merits  in  this  department  of  research  have  been 
already  fully  noticed  in  the  North  British  Review. 

Wilson's  last  paper,  on  ^^  Paper,  Pens,  and  Ink,"  in  the  first 
number  of  Macmitlaris  Magazine^  displays  both  the  brightness 
and  vivacity  of  his  mind ;  and  the  concluding  paragraph  appears 
now  in  a  peculiar  light,  when  we  consider  the  immortality  of  the 
writer.     We  quote  them  with  pleasure  : — 

*'  When  Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink  have  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  and 
have  carried  everywhere  the  acknowledgment  of  brotherhood  between 
people  and  people,  and  man  and  man,  and  the  Song  of  Bethlehem, 
fnlfilled  to  the  full,  has  enlightened  every  intellect  and  softened  every 
heart,  their  great  mission  will  be  ended.  And  let  us  not  compUun 
that  oar  writing  materials  are  one  and  all  so  frail  and  perishable,  for 
G  od  Himself  has  been  content  to  write  His  will  on  the  frailest  things. 
Even  His  choicest  graphic  media  are  temporal  and  perishable.  The 
stars  of  heaven  are  in  oar  eyes  the  emblems  of  eternity,  and  they  are 
the  letters  in  God's  alphabet  of  the  universe,  and  we  have  counted 
them  everlasting.  Great  astronomers  of  old  have  told  us  that  the 
sidereal  system  could  not  stop,  but  most  for  ever  go  on  printing  in 
light  its  cyclical  record  of  the  firmament.  But  in  oar  own  day,  and 
amongst  ourselves,  has  arisen  a  philosopher  (Professor  William 
Thomson)  to  show  us,  as  a'^  result  simply  of  physical  forces  working 
as  we  observe  them  do,  that  the  lettered  firmament  of  heaven  will  one 
day  see  all  its  scattered  stars  fall,  like  the  rained  type-setting  of  a 
printerj  into  one  mingled  mass.  Already  the  most  distant  stars,  like 
the  outermost  sentinels  of  a  flock  of  birds,  have  heard  the  signal  of 
sunset  and  return,  and  have  begun  to  gather  closer  together,  and 
turn  their  faces  homewards.  Millions  of  years  must  elapse  before 
that  home  is  reached  and  the  end  comes,  but  that  end  is  sure.  God 
alone  is  eternal,  and  they  who,  through  His  gift,  are  partakers  of  His 
immortality. 

'^  It  is  wonderful  to  find  a  patient  mechanical  philosopher,  looking 
only  to  what  his  mathematics  can  educe  from  the  phenomena  of 
physical  science,  using  words  which,  without  exaggeration,  are  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  these : — '  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy 
hands :  they  shall  perish,  but  Thou  remainest ;  and  they  all  shall  wax 
old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and 
they  shall  be  changed ;  but  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall 
not  fail.' 

*'  If  God's  Paper,  Pen,  and  Ink  are  thus  perishable,  shall  we  com- 
plain that  ours  do  not  endure  t  It  is  the  writer  that  shall  be  im- 
mortal, not  the  writing." 
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It  was  not  merely  in  scientific  matters  that  George  Wilson 
shone.  His  appearance  in  public^  whether  as  a  speaker  or  a 
writer,  was  of  a  varied  ana  diversified  character.  He  was 
always  ready  to  aid  in  any  philanthropic  scheme ;  and  he  gladly 
embraced  any  opportunity  of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 
Not  long  ago  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Bible  in  India ;  and 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  Missionary  Society,  he  pointed 
out  to  students  the  relation  which  science  bears  to  religion.  In 
all  his  prelections  there  was  a  high-toned  religious  feeling, 
founded  on  a  true  Christian  faith, — a  faith  which  animated  him 
through  the  trials  of  life,  and  supported  him  in  the  hour  of  death. 

How  beautifully,  in  his. paper  on  "The  Sacredness  of  Medi- 
cine as  a  Profession,"  does  he  point  out  the  benevolent,  moral, 
and  Christian  character  of  medicine : — 

''  We  should  all  be  medical  missionaries,"  he  says,  "  whether  we 
practise  among  the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  wise  or  the  ignorant ;  among 
nominal  Christians  or  undoubted  Pagans.  Therefore  I  adjare  jou 
to  remember  that  the  head  of  oar  profession  is  Christ.  He  left  all 
men  an  example  that  they  should  follow  His  steps;  but  he  left  it 
specially  to  us.  It  is  well  that  the  statues  of  Hippocrates  and  JBscu- 
lapius  should  stand  outside  of  our  College  of  Physicians,  but  the  living 
image  of  our  Sayiour  should  be  enshrined  in  our  hearts.  The  symbol 
of  our  vocation  is  the  serpent;  but  it  should  be  thought  of  not 
merely  as  a  classical  emblem,  but  as  recalling  the  words  of  Him  who 
said,  ''  Be  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves."  May  none  of  us 
be  ashamed  to  call  Him  Lord !  May  we  all  confess  Him  before  men, 
that  He  may  confess  us  before  the  angels  in  heaven  I  " 

In  his  paper  on  the  Character  of  God,  as  inferred  firom  the 
study  of  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology,  or  in 
other  words,  as  learned  from  the  study  of  physical  life  and  death, 
he  inquires  how  far  the  study  of  Biology  displays  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator ;  and  he  concludes  thus : — 

"  The  image  of  the  earthly  will  be  fully  understood  only  when  it 
has  changed  into  the  image  of  the  heavenly;  and  the  chapter  on 
morphology,  which  we  shall  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  immortal 
law,  will  be  found  to  supply  the  key  to  all  that  was  inexplicable  in 
the  morphology  and  teleology  of  this  mortal  state.  Christ  calls  us  to 
be  partakers  of  this  blessed  change.  For  us  He  died,  rose,  and 
revived.  For  us  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession;  and  when 
Christ  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with 
Him  in  glory." 

In  bringing  this  sketch  to  a  close,  we  cannot  help  remarking 
how  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God,  in  removing  firom  among 
us  one  so  well  fitted  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth.  He  has  been 
taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  his  sun  has  gone 
down  while  it  is  yet  day.    We  must  bow  in  humble  submissioii 
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to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  in  infinite 
wisilom  and  love.  Wilson's  kind  and  social  manner,  his  melli- 
fluous and  gracefnl  eloquence^  his  graphic  illustrations,  and  his 
holy  Christian  deportment,  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who 
came  into  contact  with  him ;  and  his  name  will  be  handed  down 
to  future  generations,  associated  with  all  that  is  noble  in  science 
and  literature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  holy  in  Ufe  and  conversation* 

**  The  effort  of  his  Kfe,"  Dr  Cairns  remarks,  "  was  to  render  science 
at  once  more  human  and  more  divine.  His  heart  was  strung  through- 
out in  sympathy  with  the  toaching  prayers  of  the  Novum  Orgatum, 
that  all  science  may  become  a  healing  art ;  and  his  last  public  office 
was  regarded  by  him  with  special  affection,  as  ministering  to  in- 
dustrial progress  and  happiness.  He  sought,  however,  not  less  to 
link  science  with  religion ;  and  that  not  so  much  with  the  cold  and 
comparatively  nnsatisfactory  results  of  natural  theology,  as  with  the 
warmth  and  life  of  the  Christian  faith.  No  scientific  writer  of  our 
day  has  so  habitually  and  lovingly  quoted  the  Bible,  from  his  essay 
on  Dalton,  whom  he  represents  as  proving  that  God  literally  ^  weighs 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,'  down  to  his  last 
paper,  which  closes  with  remarking  the  identity  of  Professor  Thom- 
son's astronomical  proof  of  the  evanescence  of  the  heavens  with  the 
words  of  the  102d  Psalm.  He  hoped  to  live  to  write  a  '  Religio 
Chemici,'  corresponding  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  'Religio  Medici,' 
and  embracing  amongst  other  topics  of  discussion  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection."  ^ 

On  this  subject  he  read  a  communication  to  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  in  which  he  partially  developed  bis 
Chemico-Physiological  views  on  this  weighty  topic  and  dis- 
played much  originality  of  thought  as  well  as  beauty  of  concep- 
tion. We  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  look  for  some  extracts  firom 
this  paper  in  the  extended  biography  which  is  ere  long,  to  be 
published. 

"To  have  moved,"  adds  Dr  Cairns,  "amidst  the  altitudes 
and  solitudes  of  science  with  a  humble  and  loving  heart;  to 
have  spoken  out  words  on  the  sacredness  of  medicine  as  a  pro- 
fession and  scientific  life  in  general,  more  lofly  than  have  alnu>st 
been  heard  even  from  the  pulpit,  and  to  have  illustrated  them 
in  practice ;  to  have  enforced  the  subjection  of  all  knowledge  to 
one  Name,  the  highest  in  earth  and  heaven  ;  to  have  conquered 
by  faith  in  a  life-long  struggle  with  pain  and  suffering ',  and  to 
have  wrought  out  the  work  of  the  day  placidly  and  devoutly  till 
the  night  came ; — these,  in  any,  and  especially  in  the  leaders  of 
science,  are  processes  and  results  greater  than  can  be  described 
in  the  transactions  of  any  society,  or  preserved  in  any  museum.'' 

^  MocmUUaCs  Magazine  for  Janaaiy  1S60. 
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Aet.  X. — Ichnohgy  of  New  England.  A  Report  on  the  Sandr 
stone  of  Hie  Connecticut  Valley^  especially  its  Fossil  Footmarks^ 
made  to  tlte  Government  of  Hie  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
By  Edward  Hitchcock,  Professor  in  Amherst  College. 
Boston :  William  White,  Printer  to  the  State.    1858. 

'^  It  happened  one  day  about  noon/'  wrote  the  author  of  the  life 
and  adventures  of  that  immortal  hero,  Bobinson  Crusoe,  ^^  going 
towards  my  boat,  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the  print  of 
a  man's  naked  foot  on  the  shore,  which  was  very  plain  to  be  seen 
on  the  sand.  I  stood  as  one  thunderstruck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen 
an  araarition.  •  .  .  How  it  came  thither  I  knew  not,  nor 
could  in  the  least  imagine."  The  whole  passage  in  wliich  the 
imaginary  discoveiv  is  recorded,  affords  a  nne  illustration  of  that 
graphic  power  of  description  for  which  the  work  stands  unrival- 
led. Longfellow's  ^'  Footprints  on  the  Sands  of  Time"  is  tame, 
when  set  alongside  of  it.  The  ^^  listening  and  looking ;"  the 
*'  going  up  the  shore  and  down  the  shore ;"  the  feeling  that  it. 
^'  all  might  be  a  fancy ;"  the  ^'  no  room  for  that,  for  mere  was 
exactly  tne  very  print  of  a  foot,  toes,  heel,  and  every  part,"  are  all 
inimitably  true  to  nature,  and  to  the  '^  strange,  unaccountable 
whimsies  which  come  into  thoughts  by  the  way."  The  first  time 
we  read  the  account  of  the  ornithichnites  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  the  feelings  ascribed  to  the  hero  in  the  fiction  were  for- 
cibly recalled  to  memory,  though  nearly  thirtv  years  had  passed 
since  we  had  read  the  footprint  scene.  But  the  creations  of  fic- 
tion are  surpassed  by  the  &cts  of  science ;  and  the  student  of 
natural  science  is  often  led  to  walk  calmly  amidst  wonders,  of 
which  even  an  imagination  like  that  of  Dante  or  of  Milton  would 
not  have  dared  to  oreanu  In  1802  an  American  boy  turned  up 
with  his  plough,  at  South  Hadley,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  a  slab  of  sandstone,  well  marked  by  what  seemed  to 
be  the  footmarks  of  birds.  The  discovery  took  a  strong  hold  of 
the  imagination  of  the  people.  Had  the  waters  of  the  flood  rolled 
wildly  over  these  sandstone  slopes  ?  Was  the  top  soil  only  the 
result  of  very  recent  changes  i  Might  not  the  surface  of  the 
sandstones,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  have  been  so  soft  as  to 
receive  easily  the  marks  of  a  bird's  foot,  as  we  see  the  sand  on 
our  shores  marked,  after  the  tide  has  been  at  the  highest,  with 
the  footmarks  of  the  sea-birds  which  have  followed  the  retiring 
waters  7  May  not  the  footprints  be  those  of  the  birds  which 
left  the  ark,  after  the  dark  waves  had  rolled  into  the  ocean,  or 
lost  themselves  in  the  valleys  down  which  the  rivers  wander  ? 
And  if  so,  may  not  these  impressions  be  actually  the  traces  with 
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which  *'  Noah's  raven"  has  written  the  fact  of  his  historical 
standing  on  the  great  earth  itself?  The  popular  questionings 
caught  at  the  last  suggestion,  and  the  footprints  on  tne  Connec- 
ticut sandstones,  were  set  down  as  those  or  Noah's  raven  1 

The  discovery  remained  much  longer  in  the  regions  of  popular 
ignorance  and  snperstition  than  could  have  heen  expected  at  the 
time.  A  race  of  scientific  men  had  begun  to  appear  in  Britain 
and  in  America,  who  were  not  likely  to  allow  such  phenomena 
to  continue  without  being  closely  looked  into.  They  afibrded 
tempting  material  for  theorizing  on  the  order  of  time  in  which 
different  forms  of  life  were  introduced  on  the  globe,  and  for 
assorting  the  discoveries  so  as  to  harmonize  with  existing  views 
regarding  the  deluge,  etc.  Yet  twenty-six  years  passed  without 
much  attention  having  been  directed  to  them.  In  1828,  the  late 
Dr  Duncan  of  Buthwell,  a  man  who  stood  far  ahead  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged  in  scientific  acquirements  and  in  ge- 
neral knowledge,  while  equal  to  the  most  earnest  of  that  class  in 
the  work  of  his  profession,  once  more  drew  the  notice  of  geolo- 

S'sts  to  these  fossil  tracks,  in  connection  with  the  sandstones  of 
omcocklemuir.  Dr  Duncan  described  the  Corncockle  tracks 
with  great  ability  and  clearness  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1828.  The  discovery  was  now  set  in  a  light  in  Britain 
which  was  sure  very  soon  to  attract  attention.  Dr  Buckland, 
then  in  the  prime  of  those  great  talents  of  which  he  was  spared 
to  make  such  good  use  in  the  cause  of  science  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  gave  a  prominence  to  the  Dumfriesshire  dis- 
coveries, which  they  comd  not  have  so  well  got  in  any  other 
way,  by  devoting  some  space  to  them  in  his  "  Bridgewater 
Treatise."  Quoting  from  Dr  Duncan,  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  tracks,  Buckland  suggested  an  element  of  great  interest, 
and  one  fitted  to  awaken  a  multitude  of  such  feelings  as  those 
so  graphically  described  by  Defoe,  when  his  hero  lighted  on  the 
footprint  in  the  desert  island.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  ani- 
mals, everv  trace  of  whose  remains  have  perished,  was  not  only 
established,  but  the  duration  of  their  existence  on  the  globe 
was  clearly  hinted  at.  "  Dr  Duncan  states,"  says  Buckland, 
"  that  the  strata  which  bear  these  impressions  lie  on  each  other, 
like  volumes  on  the  shelf  of  a  library  when  all  inclining  to  one 
side ;  that  the  quarry  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  rorty-five 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  rock ;  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
depth  similar  impressions  have  been  found,  not  on  a  single  stra- 
tum only,  but  on  many  successive  strata ;  i.e.  after  removing  a 
large  slab  which  contained  footprints,  they  found  perhaps  the 
very  next  stratum,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  or  it  might  be 
less  than  an  inch,  exhibiting  a  similar  phenomenon.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  process  by  which  the  impressions  were  made  on 
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the  sand,  and  sabsequentlj  buried,  was  repeated  at  snccessive 
intervals."^ 

Meanwhile  another  able  and  accurate  observer  had  entered 
the  field.  Sir  William  Jardine  brought  his  habits  of  discrimi- 
nation as  an  ornithologist  to  bear  upon  the  fossil  tracks  of  Dum- 
friesshire ;  and  he  has  embodied  his  observations  in  a  monograph, 
'to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  full  of 
interest,  and  marked  by  much  ability. 

As  our  desire  is  to  give  our  readers  an  outline  of  Professor 
Hitchcock's  labours  in  icbnology,  we  cannot  follow  the  history 
of  this  branch  of  science  in  Britain,  except  in  a  very  general 
way.  We  have  indicated  its  rise,  and  have  named  those  who, 
because  of  the  time  at  which  they  appeared  in  the  field,  deserve 
to  be  remembered  as  having  first  seen  the  value  of  the  discovery, 
in'  connection  with  some  of  the  most  important  cosmical  and 
palaeontological  questions.  After  1836,  many  oth^r  observers 
appeared,  whose  labours  have  both  laid  the  foundation  of,  and 
supplied  the  materials  for,  that  magnificent  structure  which  our 
greatest  living  palaeontologist  has  built  up  in  his  recent  memoir.' 

"  The  existence  of  birds,"  says  Owen,  "  at  the  triassic  period  in 
geology,  or  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  sandstones,  which  are 
certainly  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  the  coal,  is  indicated  by 
abundant  evidences  of  footprints  impressed  upon  those  sandstones 
which  extend  through  a  great  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  in  Conuecticnt  and  Massachusetts,  North  America. 

*'  The  footprints  of  birds  are  pecaliar,  and  more  readily  distin- 
guishable than  those  of  most  other  animals.  Birds  tread  on  the  toes 
only ;  these  are  articulated  to  a  single  metatarsal  bone,  at  right  angles 
equally  to  it ;  and  they  diverge  more  from  each  other,  and  are  less 
connected  with  each  other,  than  in  other  animals,  except  as  regards 
the  web-footed  order  of  birds.  Not  more  than  three  toes  are  directed 
forward  :*  the  fourth,  when  it  exists,  is  directed  backward,  is  shorter, 
usually  rises  higher  from  the  metatarsal,  and  takes  less  share  in  sus- 
taining the  superincumbent  weight.  No  two  toes  of  the  same  foot 
in  any  bird  have  the  same  number  of  joints.  There  is  a  constant 
numerical  progression  in  the  number  of  phalanges  (toe-joints),  from 
the  innermost  to  the  outermost  toe.  When  the  back  toe  exists,  it  is 
the  innermost  of  the  four  toes,  and  it  has  two  phalanges,  the  next  has 
three,  the  third  or  middle  of  the  front  toes  has  four,  and  the  outermost 
has  five  phalanges.  When  .the  back  toe  is  wanting,  as  in  some  waders, 
and  most  wingless  birds,  the  toes  have  three,  four,  and  five  phalanges 
respectively.  When  the  number  of  toes  is  reduced  to  two,  as  in  the 
ostrich,  their  phalanges  are  respectively  four  and  five  in  number ;  thus 

>  See  Backland'B  Bridgewater  Treatise,  edited  by  his  Son.  Two  vols.  Lon- 
don :  Rontledge,  185S.  In  No.  59  of  thia  JoanuJ,  we  caUed  attention  to  the 
merits  of  this  edition. 

*  Palieontology,  by  Professor  Owen.  Entydopadia  Britannica.  New  edition. 

•  Save  in  the  bwift. 
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showing  those  toes  to  answer  to  the  two  outermost  toes  in  tridactyle 
and  tetradactjle  birds. 

'<  Tbe  same  namerical  progression  characterises  the  two  phalanges 
in  most  lizards,  from  the  innermost  to  the  fourth ;  but  a  fifth  toe 
exists  in  them,  which  has  one  phalange  less  thaH  the  fourth  toe.  It  is 
the  fifth  toe  which  is  wanting  in  every  bird.  In  some  Gallinacea, 
one  or  two  (Pavo  btcalcaratus)  spurs  are  superadded  to  the  metatarsus ; 
but  this  peculiar  weapon  is  not  the  stunted  homoloque  of  a  toe.  Dr 
Deane,  and  Mr  Marsh  of  Greenfield,  United  States,  first  noticed,  in 
1835,  impressions  resembling  the  feet  of  birds,  in  the  sandstone  rocks 
near  that  town.  Dr  Hitchcock,  president  of  Amherst  College,  United 
States,  whose  attention  was  called  to  these  impressions,  first  made 
public  the  fact,  and  submitted  to  a  scientific  ordeal  his  interpretations 
of  those  impressions,  as  having  been  produced  by  the  feet  of  living 
birds ;  and  he  gave  them  the  name  of  OfTuthkhniies, 

"  It  was  a  starling  announcement,  and  a  conclusion  that  mu£t  hate 
had  strong  evidence  to  support  it,  since  one  of  the  kinds  of  the  tracks 
had  been  made  by  a  pair  of  feet,  each  leaving  a  print  twenty  inches 
in  length.  Under  the  term  Omithichnites  giganteua,  however,  Dr 
Hitchcock  did  not  shrink  from  announcing  to  the  geological  world 
the  fact  of  the  existence,  during  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the 
red  sandstones  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Connecticut,  of  a  bird  which  must 
have  been  at  least  four  times  larger  than  the  ostrich.  The  impress 
sions  succeeded  each  other  at  regular  intervals ;  they  were  of  two 
kinds,  but  differing  only  as  a  right  and  left  foot,  and  alternating  with 
each  other,  the  left  foot  a  little  to  the  left,  and  the  right  foot  a  little 
to  the  right,  of  the  mid-line  between  the  series  of  tracks.  Each  foot* 
print  exhibits  three  toes,  diverging  as  they  extend  forwards.  The 
cdstance  between  the  tips  of  tbe  inside  and  outside  toes  of  the  same 
foot  was  twelve  inches.  Each  toe  was  terminated  by  a  short  strong 
claw  projecting  from  the  mid  toe,  a  little  on  the  inner  side  of  its  axis, 
from  the  other  two  toes,  a  little  on  the  outer  side  of  theirs.  The  end 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  to  which  those  toes  were  articulated,  rested 
on  a  two-Iobed  cushion,  which  sloped  upwards  behind.  The  inner 
toe  showed  distinctly  two  phalangeal  divisions,  the  middle  toe  three, 
the  outer  toe  four.  And  since,  in  living  birds,  the  penultimate  and 
ungual  phalanges  usually  leave  only  a  single  impression,  the  inference 
was  just,  that  the  toes  oi  this  large  foot  had  been  characterised  by 
the  same  progressively-increasing  number  of  phalanges,  firom  the 
inner  to  the  outer  one,  as  in  birds.  And,  as  in  birda  also,  the  toe 
with  the  greatest  number  of  joints  was  not  the  longest ;  it  measured, 
e^^r.,  twelve  and  a  half  indies ;  the  middle  toe  from  the  same  base-line 
measured  sixteen  inches ;  the  outer  toe  twelve  inches.  Some  of  the 
impressions  of  this  huge  tridactylous  footstep  were  so  well  preserved, 
as  to  demonstrate  the  papillose  and  striated  character  of  the  integu- 
ment covering  the  cushions  on  the  under  side  of  the  foot.  Sach  a 
structure  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  ostrich.  The  average  extent 
of  stride,  as  shown  by  the  distance  between  the  impressions,  was  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet ;  the  same  limb  was  therefore  carried  out 
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each  step  from  six  to  seven  feet  forward  in  the  ordinary  rate  of  pro* 
gression. 

These  footprints,  although  the  largest  that  have  been  observed  on 
the  Connecticat  sandstones,  are  the  most  numerous.  The  gigantic 
brontozoum,  as  Professor  Hitchcock  proposes  to  term  the  species, 
'  must  have  been,'  he  writes,  '  the  giant  rulers  of  the  valley.  Their 
gregarious  character  appears  from  &e  fact,  that  at  some  localities  we 
find  parallel  rows  of  tracks  a  few  feet  distance  from  one  another.' " 

The  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecticat  Valley,  thus  fruitful  in 
the  fossil  tracks  of  birds,  supplies  many  traces  of  other  groups  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  V  ertebrata  are  represented  by  seven 
groups,  forty-four  genera,  and  ninety-three  species.  The  Inver- 
tebrata  lay  claim  to  two  great  groups,  sixteen  genera,  and  twenty- 
nine  species  ;  making,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
species  of  Lithichno2oa,  whose  tracks  on  these  primeval  sand- 
stones are  all  that  remain  to  tell  that,  in  other  i^^es  and  under 
climatal  conditions  wholly  different  from  present  ones,  they  had 
passed  away  life's  brief  span.  The  time  which  must  have  elapsed 
after  they  departed  from  the  scene  of  being,  yet  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  man  on  the  earth,  must  have  been  immense.  The 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  Adam  conversed  with  his  Maker 
amidst  the  groves  ei  Eden,  is  as  yesterday,  compared  with  the 
time  at  which  the  sun  saw  the  last  living  things  which  have  left 
their  footprints  on  the  Connecticut  Sandstones.  What  a  world 
of  life  bad  peopled  that  valley,  when  man's  only  place  was  in  the 
depths  of  that  Eternal  Mind,  which,  before  the  time  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  anticipated  the  epoch  of 
Adam,  and  even  from  everlasting  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth  I  ^ 

Taking  a  closer  glance  at  the  classification  of  the  Connecticut 
Xiithichnozoa,  we  nnd  the  line  of  life  run  from  the  Marsupialoid 
animals,  through  pachydactylous,  or  thick-toed  Birds,  leptodtac- 
tylous,  or  narrow^toed  birds,  on  to  Annelidans ;  passing  thus  in 
its  range  the  curious  group  of  Ornithoid  Lizards  and  Batrachians, 
lying  between  the  true  Licerta  and  Batrachia,  which  are  largely 
represented,  the  Chelonia,  Pisces,  Crustacea,  and  Insectab 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Connecticut  sandstone  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  requires  not  a  strong  imagination  to  picture 
the  scene  down  on  which  the  sun  shone,  and  the  rains  descended, 
and  over  which  the  winds  swept  at  the  time,  between  which  and 
our  day  lie  great  ages  of  nnimagined  duratiim.  Swimming  the 
estuary  waters,  countless  Lepi(K)ides  tempted  more  formidable 
fishers  than  man  to  venture  m>m  the  shore  in  search  of  them  ; 
for,  in  neighbouring  marshes  the  hujge  Grallatoresj  whose  foot- 
prints have  been  presented  to  us,  found  a  hom^  and  turtles, 

'  FroTerbs  yiii. 
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lizards,  and  Batrachian  reptiles  swarmed  aronnd.  The  vegeta- 
tion was  in  keeping  with  the  forms  of  animal  life.  Equisetaceas 
shot  their  jointed  stems  up  out  of  the  marsheS|  Cycadites  hung 
their  pinnated  fronds  out  m  shining  beauty  in  the  sunlight ;  the 
intertwining  Club  Mosses  yielded  the  green  covering,  up  out  of 
which  the  arborescent  forms  of  vegetation  sprung;  wnile  the 
drooping  characteristic  fern,  Clathropteris  rectiusculusy  with  here 
and  there  a  half-decayed  leaf,  revealing  its  beautiful  reticulations, 
stood  out  in  dark  green  patches  on  the  edges  of  a  life-full  pool.' 
True,  there  was  no  eye  of  man  to  be  satisfied  with  their  beauty ; 
but  they  stood  forth  in  glory  under  the  eye  of  the  great  Creator, 
who  rejoices  in  all  His  works !  "  Is  it  not  truly  wonderful,"  savs 
Hugh  Miller,  **  that  in  this  late  age  of  the  world,  in  which  the 
invention  of  the  poets  seems  to  content  itself  with  humbler  and 
lowlier  flights  than  of  old,  we  should  thus  find  the  facts  of  Geo- 
logy fully  rivalling,  in  the  strange  and  the  outr^,  the  wildest 
fancies  of  the  Romancers  who  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages  ? 
I  have  already  referred  to  flying  dragons, — real  existences  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  that  were  quite  as  extraordinaiy  of  type,  if  not 
altogether  so  huge  of  bulk,  as  those  with  which  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom  used  to  do  battle ;  and  here  are  we  intro- 
duced to  birds  of  the  Liassic  Ages  that  were  scarce  less  gigantic 
than  the  roc  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  They  are  fraught  with  strange 
meanings,  these  footprints  of  the  Connecticut.  They  tell  of  a 
time  far  removed  into  the  by-past  eternity,  when  great  birds  fire- 
quented  by  myriads  the  shores  of  a  nameless  lake,  to  wade  into 
its  shallows  in  quest  of  mail-covered  fishes  of  the  ancient  type,  or 
long  extinct  molluscs;  while  reptiles  equally  gigantic,  and  of 
still  stranger  proportions,  haunted  the  neighbouring  swamps  and 
savannahs ;  and  when  the  satne  sun  that  shone  on  the  tall  moving 
forms  beside  the  waters,  and  threw  their  long  shadows  across  the 
red  sands,  lighted  up  the  glades  of  deep  forests,  all  of  whose  fan- 
tastic productions — tree,  oush,  and  herb— have,  even  in  their 
very  species,  long  since  passed  away." 

Much  light  has  been  let  in  upon  the  characteristic  strata,  in 
which  the  organic  remains,  suggestive  of  all  this,  lie  embedded. 
In  the  work  before  us,  Professor  Hitchcock  gives  us  information 
of  ^at  value.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  also  turned  his  attention 
to  It,  while  Professor  Rogers  has  brought  to  its  examination  a 
skill  in  judging  of  mineral  peculiarities,  talents  as  a  field  geolo- 
mst,  and  varied  attainments  in  palsaontology,  which  are  not  often 
round  united  in  one  man. 

His  great  work  on  the  "  Geology  of  Pennsylvania"   afibrds 

■  Geology  o<  Fennsjlyania.    Bj  Professor  H.  D.  Bogers.    VoL  IL    Fart  IL 
Page  694. 
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abundant  evidence  of  all  this, — a  work  to  which  we  would  direct 
our  readers,  as  containing  not  only  a  most  elaborate  examination 
of  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  as  full  of  information 
on  American  geology  generally.  Written,  as  this  magnificent 
work  is,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  pure  science  and  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  it  teems  with  facts  of  great  interest  to  the  man 
of  science,  and  to  the  engineer  also,  in  what  mighf  be  called  the 
economical  bearings  of  pala^ntology.  Breadth  of  view,  patient 
research,  and  great  acuteness,  are  seen  on  every  page  ;  wnile  its 
illustrations  of  characteristic  scenery,  and  of  surface  geology,  its 
numerous  sections,  and  its  fibres  of  organic  remains,  greatly 
increase  its  value  and  attractiveness.  We  are  led  to  notice  it 
thus,  from  the  help  it  has  afforded  us  in  understanding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Connecticut  Sandstones,  their  relation  to  other  Ame- 
rican strata,  and  because,  more  than  any  other  work  we  are 
acquainted  with,  it  contains  abundant  material  for  the  assistance 
of  anv  student  who  may  have  a  taste  for  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing forms  of  geological  study, — ^that,  namely,  which  seeks  to 
realize  a  system  of  probable  synchronism  between  the  strata  of 
countries  locally  far  remote  from  each  other. 

The  American  geologists  have  always  an  eye  to  the  economical 
as  well  as  the  purely  scientific  bearings  of  their  pursuits.  ^^  I 
have  spoken  of  this  subject,"  says  Professor  Hitchcock  in  the 
Ichnology,  ^^  as  if  it  had  no  bearings  of  consequence  upon  the 
economical  interests  of  the  state.  But,  in  this  case,  there  is  an 
unexpected  application  of  this  sort,  which  certainly  deserves 
attention.  In  describing  the  footmarks,  it  has  been  an  important 
point  to  determine  precisely  where  the  rock  in  which  they  occur 
Delongs,  in  the  series  of  geological  formations.  The  Connecticut 
Biver  sandstone  has  proved  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  rocks  to 
identify  with  those  wnose  position  is  settled  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. It  was  earlv  regarded  as  old  as  the  old  red  sandstone,* 
or  at  least  the  coal  formation.  Subsequently,  a  part  of  it  at  least 
was  proved  to  be  as  new  as  the  trias,  or  new  red  sandstone.  But 
the  more  recent  researches  and  discoveries  of  John  and  W.  C. 
Bedfield,  of  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  and  Edward  Hitchcock,  jun., 
have  produced  the  conviction,  that  at  least  the  higher  beds  of 
this  formation — those  containing  the  footmarks,  the  fishes,  and 
the  ferns — are  as  new  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  or  oolite 
series, — say  the  lias.  The  lower  beds  may  be  older ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  thickness  enough  to  embrace  several  rocks  below  the 
lias.  So  long  as  the  rock  was  regarded  as  the  old  red,  or  the 
new  red,  sandstone,  the  idea  of  finding  workable  coal  in  it  was 
given  up.  But  if  it  be  liassic,  as  many  now  regard  a  part  of  it, 
it  is  identified  with  the  rock  in  Eastern  Virginia,  containing  beds 
of  bituminous  coal  of  great  value ;  and  we  may  very  reasonably 
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refiume  our  researches  after  this  raluable  sabstance  in  die  Con- 
cecticnt  Valley,  with  some  hope  of  success/' 

This  reference  to  the  economical  bearings  is,  however,  b^  the 
way.  It  is  time  we  were  looking  more  closely  at  the  ments  of 
the  work  itself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  contribution  to  the  literature  of  science  which  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock has  made  in  preparing  and  publishing  the  ^^  Ichnology." 
The  author  is  mainly  known  in  Britain  by  his  physico-theological 
works.  His  popular  fame  rests  chiefly  on  them ;  but  much  of 
their  influence,  all  of  it,  indeed,  of  a  solid  and  lasting  kind,  is  the ' 
result  of  the  confidence  which  men  of  science  repose  in  his  scien- 
tific attainments.  The  testimony  of  Professor  Owen,  aflready 
3 noted,  is  enough  to  show  this.  That  the  confidence  is  weu 
eserved,  a  glance  at  the  list  of  Papers  on  Ichnologjr  alone,  named 
along  with  the  writings  of  others  on  the  same  subject  at  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  this  volume,  sufficiently  bears  witness.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  have  such  works  as  that  on  "  Surface  Geology," 
and  the  one  now  under  review.  We  have  reason  to  know  toat 
this  volume  has  been  prepared  amidst  many  trials  from  fail- 
ing health,  and  that  its  author  regards  it  as  his  last  important 
eflbrt  in  a  department  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  with  whicn  his  name  will  ever  be  associated.  It  bears  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  failing  strength,  but  comes  fi:om  its  author 
in  his  old  age,  as  clear  in  its  reasoning,  as  powerful  in  its  riches 
of  thought,  and  as  vigorous  in  style,  as  it  could  have  done  had  it 
been  sent  forth  from  his  hands  in  the  mid-time  of  his  days.  It 
lies  in  gracefulness  and  strength  on  the  monument  which  he  has, 
in  his  writings,  raised  for  himself;  and  we  even  hope  that  it  may 
not  yet  be  the  last  stone  he  is  to  add  to  that  building.  As  it  is, 
the  monument  is  already,  like  that  of  the  Latin  poet,  ^^  more 
lasting  than  brass.'* 

The  Report,  as  the  title-page  bears,  was  made  to  "  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts."  It  is  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  and  affords  another  to  the  many  previously  existing 
illustrations  of  the  zeal  of  American  statesmen  in  the  cause  q€ 
science,  and  of  their  princely  liberality  in  promoting  it.  J(^n 
Bull  would  get  no  harm,  and  he  would  bestow  a  great  boon  on 
science,  were  he  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  brother  Jonathan's  book, 
and  be  as  ready  as  several  of  these  American  "  Commonwealths'' 
are,  in  fostering  and  directing  scientific  enterprise,  and  in  com- 
ing forward  Just  at  the  right  time  with  material  assistance.  It 
is  worth  while  to  copy  from  the  State  "  Resolves**  of  1857  and 
1858  the  following  emphatic  deliverances : — 

^*  Hesolued,  That  Professor  Hitchcock's  Geological  Report  on  the 
Sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Yalley,  with  drawings  and  maps  con- 
nected therewith,  be  printed,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  for 
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the  library ;  that  a  sufficient  nmnber  be  printed,  and  one  copj  fur- 
nished to  each  member  of  the  execntire  and  legislative  departments  of 
the  government  for  the  present  political  year,  and  one  copy  to  each 
town  and  city  in  the  Commonwealth.     1857.** 

"  Resolved,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  Professsor  Hitchcock's 
Geological  Report  on  the  Sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
authorized  to  be  printed  by  chap.  83  of  the  Resolves  of  1857,  be 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  of  the  library ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  distribu- 
tion already  authorized,  one  hundred  copies  of  said  Report  be  given 
to  Professor  Hitchcock,  three  copies  to  the  State  Library,  and  twelve 
copies  to  the  trustees  of  the  State  Library,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  international  exchanges.     1 858.'* 

The  difficulticB  which  met  Professor  Hitchcock  in  the  investi- 
gationsy  which  have  been  crowned  with  complete  success,  were 
very  great.  Strong  faith  in  his  own  resources,  much  acuteness  of 
observation,  and  varied  stores  of  knowledge  in  collateral  branches 
of  natural  science,  were  needed  in  order  to  overcome  them.  His 
£rst  descriptions  of  the  fossil  tracks  were  called  in  question  by 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  many  of  whom  denied  that  a  foot- 
print could  afford  a  reliable  basis  for  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  creature  which  had  left  it,  when  no  single  bone  even  of 
the  animal  itself  remained ;  while  some  of  the  New  York  Geolo- 
gists were  sure  the  impressions  had  been  made  by  fucoids.  Then 
the  position  of  the  sandstones  on  the  scale  of  rocks  was  to  be  detei> 
mined;  and  here  even  greater  variety  of  opinion  pi-evailed.  The 
progress  of  investigatirseemed,  ho^everrto  be  tJwards  the  truth 
as  to  this  point,  even  so  early  as  1833.  Up  to  that  period,  such 
American  geologists  as  Maclare,  Eaton,  Silliman,  and  Cleve- 
land, regarded  the  sandstone  as  Old  Red. 

''In  my  report  on  the  geology  of  Massachusetts  in  1833,*'  says 
Hitchcock,  ''  I  presented  reasons  for  supposing  these  upper  beds  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  new  red  sandstone  of  Europe,  while  the  lower 
beds  were  left  unnamed.  In  my  final  report,  in  1841, 1  took  essen- 
tially the  same  ground.  The  strongest  argument  for  this  opinion  was 
based  upon  what  is  called  the  heterocercal  character  of  the  fishes 
found  in  these  rocks, — such  fish  not  having  been  discovered  above 
the  new  red  sandstone.  I  did  not  profess  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
this  matter ;  but  Mr  John  Redfield,  of  New  York,  who  had  shown 
great  skill  on  this  subject,  made  me  the  following  statement,  just 
before  I  published  my  report,  and  I  of  course  acquiesced  in  it : — '  In 
my  paper,'  says  he,  'upon  the  genus  Catopterus,  I  stated  that,  in 
AoASsiz's  arrangement,  it  would  come  under  the  homocercal  division 
of  his  family  Lepidoides.  This  statement  was  made  with  a  great 
deal  of  hesitation ;  and  I  now  feel  disposed  to  qualify  it  somewhat. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  genus  seems  to  occupy  a  sort  of  intermediate 
position  between  the  two  divisions ;  neither  being  exactly  equilobed, 
like  the  homecerci,  nor  yet  having  the  decided  heterocercal  diaracter 
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which  belongs  to  those  genera  which  Agassiz  has  placed  in  that  dinsion. 
But  from  the  strong  analogies  which,  in  other  respects,  it  bears  to  the 
heterocercal  fishes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  should  go  among  them.' 

^'  Assuming  this  opinion  as  to  the  heterocercal  character  of  these 
fishes  to  be  correct,  and  also  that  of  Professor  Agassiz  as  to  the 
place  on  the  rock  series  where  sach  fishes  disappear,  and  the  homo- 
cerqnes  take  their  place,  and  the  conclusion  could  not  be  avoided, 
that  our  sandstone  was  the  trias,  or  new  red.  Mr  Redfield,  how- 
ever, had,  some  years  earlier,  suggested,  from  the  character  of  the 
Gatopterus,  that  this  sandstone  '  might  have  a  higher  situation  in  the 
series  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  geologists,'  because  analogous  fish 
had  not  been  found  below  the  lias.  From  a  recent  paper  by  his 
father,  the  late  William  C.  Redfield,  Esq.,  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  August  1856,  it 
appears  that  both  those  gentlemen  are  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  judging  alone  from  the  fish.  And  when  we  consider  the  great 
attention  they  have  given  to  the  subject,  and  how  admirable  a  collec- 
tion of  fossil  fishes  they  have  to  judge  from,  their  views  cannot  but 
command  great  respect.  Yet,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Philip  Eoeb- 
TON,  *  although  this  character,  derived  from  the  organization  of  the 
caudal  fin,  is  one  of  great  value  and  significance  in  the  determination 
of  various  fossil  genera  of  fossil  fishes,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  in 
drawing  general  conclusions,  to  be  careful  not  to  assign  to  it  more 
importance  than  it  is  strictly  entitled  to ;  for  we  find,  by  the  compari- 
son of  several  genera,  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  well-defined  trenchant 
characters  which  can  be  affirmed  to  exist  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  that  it  is  variable  in  amount,  passing  from  extreme  heterocercy  to 
absolute  homocercy  by  a  sliding  scale  so  gradual,  that  it  is  (at  all  events 
in  fossil  examples)  most  difficult  to  define  a  positive  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  forms.'  In  the  Connecticut  river  fossil  fishes, 
so  balanced  are  these  characters  that  the  same  observer  will  place 
them  in  different  classes  at  different  times ;  and  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  soundest  opinion  locates  them  in  the  Jurassic  series,  we 
need  other  evidence  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  Such  evidence  we 
have  in  recent  discoveries. 

'*  Belts  of  sandstone,  analogous  in  appearance  to  that  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, cross  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina.  One  of  these  belts  in  Virginia,  and  another  in 
North  Carolina,  contains  thick  beds  of  bituminous  coal.  Manv  years 
ago.  Professor  Wm.  B.  Rogers  made  it  very  probable  that  the  Vir- 
ginia deposit  should  be  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  or 
Jurassic  series,  like  the  coal  formations  of  Whitby  and  Scarborough 
in  Yorkshire,  England.  For  he  found  in  the  Virginia  rocks  speci- 
mens of  Equisetum,  Zamites,  and  Lycopodites,  among  the  fossil 
plants,  and  two  species  of  Posidonomya  and  two  of  Cypris  among 
the  shells.  These  fossils  have  not  yet,  indeed,  been  found  ,in  the  Con- 
necticut river  sandstone ;  but  there  is  such  a  general  resemblance 
between  the  Virginia  and  Connecticut  rocks,  as  to  lead  Professor 
RoGEBs  to  regard  them  as  probably  identical 
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*'  Still  more  decisire  as  to  the  Jurassic,  or  rather  perhaps  liassic  cha< 
racter  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Connecticut  river  sandstone,  are  the 
discoveries  of  Edward  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  M.D.,  in  the  strata  of 
Mount  Tom,  in  Easthampton.  He  has  found  there  a  species  of  Cla« 
thropteris  (C.  rectiusculns),  a  peculiar  fern  found  in  Europe,  only  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  lias  and  upper  part  of  the  trias.  It  occurs  not 
far  from  the  middle  of  the  sandstone  of  the  valley,  measuring  its  per- 
pendicular thickness.  It  may  safely  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
rock  above  this  point  corresponds  to  the  lias,  or  lower  part  of  the 
Jurassic  series." — P.  6. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  able  volume,  but 
especially  that  devoted  to  trap  agency,  the  mode  in  which  it  has 
been  intercalated  among  the  sandstones,  its  influence  on  the  posi- 
tion and  even  lithological  character  of  the  great  stratified  masses 
into  which  it  seems  to  have,  at  various  times,  been  protruded, 
and  the  like,  afford  ample  evidence  of  his  great  ability  as  a  field 
geologist.  But,  without  dwelling  on  these  features,  let  us  see  how 
He  lo^  at  the  position  in  which  the  footprints  chiefly  occur  :— 

'<  It  appears  that  all  of  them,  with  the  exceptions  named  above, 
occur  on  the  upper  side  of  the  trap,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  that 
division  of  the  formation  that  consists  of  shales  and  fissile  sandstones. 
That  seems  to  have  been  a  period  peculiarly  favourable,  either  to  the 
development  of  life,  or  to  the  preservation  of  its  remains ;  the  latter 
probably  is  the  most  plausible  supposition.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
the  thick-bedded  sandstone  below  the  trap  was  deposited  in  much  deeper 
water,  and  therefore  we  find  in  it  scarcely  anything  but  fncoids.  But 
near  the  close  of  the  period  of  its  formation,  a  tilting  process  commenced, 
which  brought  up  a  portion  of  the  rock  to  the  surface,  and  gave  a 
footing  for  animals  and  plants,  and  then  sprang  up  the  gigantic  clath- 
ropteris,  and  animals  (Brontotoum  gigcaUeum^  vaUdum  and  SUUmanium) 
began  to  tread  the  shores.  Next  the  trap  was  erupted,  which  ex- 
tended the  area  of  land,  and  afforded  a  congenial  resort  for  animals 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  huge  Brontozonm  giganteum  and  Otozoum 
Moodii,  down  to  almost  microscopic  myriapods  and  insects.  The 
fauna  of  that  period,  as  shown  by  tracks  alone,  must  have  been  un- 
usually full,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  describe  the  footmarks, 
embracing  more  than  one  hundred  species." — P.  20. 

The  Professor  vindicates,  with  characteristic  ability,  his  reason 
for  holding  that  the  footprints  of  animals  afford  sufficient  grounds 
for  determining  to  what  family  or  class  of  animals  those  which 
have  made  them  must  have  belonged.  Next  to  the  teeth,  the 
footprints  afford  the  best  means  of  determining  the  individual 
animal.  Who  would  mistake  the  human  foot  for  that  of  any 
other  animal  T  or  the  feet  of  quadrupeds  for  those  of  birds  ?  or 
those  of  birds  for  the  feet  of  reptilesi  ^^ Among  the  mammalia, 
who  would  confound  the  feet  of  the  ruminantia  with  those  of  the 
camivora  or  niarsupiaiia ;  or  among  birds,  the  feet  of  the  grallss 
with  those  of  the  passeres  or  palmipedes ;  or  the  feet  of  the  kan« 
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garoo,  or  platypus,  with  those  of  the  tiger  or  the  hog ;  or  those  of 
the  Struthis  rhea  with  those  of  the  eagle  or  albatross?"  Passing 
from  the  feet  to  the  tracks  made  by  them,  we  are  told  that — 

^'  Bipeds  leave  tracts  nearly  equi-distant,  except  when  slackening 
or  accelerating  their  pace ;  nearly  in  a  right  line  if  the  animars  legs 
are  long,  but  deviating  more  or  less  from  the  line  of  direction  to  the 
right  and  left,  according  as  the  leg  is  longer  or  shorter,  and  the  body 
wide  or  narrow.  The  more  the  tracks  deviate  from  the  line  of  direc- 
tion, which  I  call  the  median  line,  and  the  greater  the  angle  which  the 
axis  of  the  foot  makes  with  that  line  ontward,  the  stronger  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  animal  was  a  quadruped.  The  right  and  left  foot 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  following  marks : — In  the  pachydactjlous, 
or  thick-toed  animals,  by  the  number  of  phalangeal  impressions,  which 
are  usually  different  on  the  different  toes.  In  four-toed  animals,  one 
of  whose  toes  points  backward,  by.  the  hind  toe,  which  is  always  on 
the  inside  of  the  foot.  I  used  to  suppose  that  in  bipeds,  more  fre- 
quently than  in  quadrupeds,  the  toes  turn  inwards  towards  the  line  of 
direction ;  but  the  exceptions  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  any  role 
to  be  deduced  from  this  circumstance.  The  inner  front  toe  in  bipeds 
is  usually  shortest ;  yet  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  which 
is  the  shortest  in  fossil  impressions.  But  even  when  the  above  cha- 
racters show  a  regular  alternation  of  the  right  and  left  foot,  we  some- 
times find  that  the  animal  was  a  quadruped,  as  will  be  shown  in  speak- 
ing of  the  tracks  of  that  class.  The  simplest  and  plainest  case  of  the 
footmarks  of  a  quadruped,  is  where  the  animal  leaves  two  rows  of 
tracks,  some  distance  apart ;  the  impressions  in  each  row  showing  two 
tracks  close  together,  or  even  interfering,  and  then  a  much  longer  inter- 
Tal  before  another  two  are  reached.  This  is  a  common  mode  of  pro- 
gression with  quadrupeds,  and  is  well  exhibited  usually  in  the  tracks  of 
a  horse ;  but  some  animals — the  cat  and  dog  for  instance — frequently 
bring  the  hind  foot  so  exactly  into  the  place  vacated  by  the  fore  one, 
that  often  it  is  necessary  to  examine  quite  a  row  of  tracks  before  dis- 
covering the  double  impression.  The  character  of  the  foot  in  such 
cases  will  often  distinguish  the  tracks  of  a  quadruped  from  those  of  a 
biped.  If  there  be  a  solid  or  divided  hoof,  or  if  the  foot  have  five,  or 
even  four  toes,  the  presumption  is  very  strong  that  the  animal  is  a  qua- 
druped. If,  however,  some  of  the  feet  have  only  three  toes,  it  will  not  do 
to  infer  that  they  were  not  made  by  a  quadruped ;  for  some  such,  both 
living  and  fossil,  had  only  three,  either  on  the  hind  or  fore  foot." — P.  26. 

Having  adduced  other  weighty  facts,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  Professor  Hitchcock  adds :  ^^  The  evidence,  then,  seems 
already  strong  and  rapidly  accumulating,  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley  is  as  recent  as  the  lias, 
and  possibly  some  beds  even  more  recent.  But  does  this  conclu- 
sion and  the  preceding  reasoning  apply  to  all  the  sandstone  of 
the  valley,  or  only  to  certain  beds  ?  This  question  I  have  been 
trying  to  solve  for  several  years.  In  order  to  do  it,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  obtain  several  reliable  measured  sections  across  the 
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valley ;  a  work  which  none  of  ns,  who  for  so  long  a  time  have  been 
trying  to  fix  the  place  of  the  sandstone,  had  ever  attempted."  (!) 
Five  snch  sections  were  made  by  the  Professor  and  his  students, 
and  the  district  was  carefully  mapped  out.  With  the  aid  of 
these  he  procqsded  to  draw  such  inferences  respecting  the  rocks 
as  seemed  to  warrant  a  distinct  theoiy  in  regard  to  their  litholo- 
gical  character  and  position.  He  found  veins  of  greenstone, 
amygdaloid,  and  volcanic  grit,  traversing  the  sandstone  longitu- 
dinally, trending  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  lying  in  the 
form  of  interstratified  masses.  The  dip  of  the  rocks  is  from  5** 
to  50''.  In  the  northern  basin  the  sandstone  underlies  the  trap, 
and  is  west  or  north-west  of  it. 

*'  Immediately  above  the  trap — that  is,  on  its  east  side — ^the  rocks 
are  quite  different ;  consisting  of  interstratified  red  and  black  shales, 
volcanic  grit,  micaceous  sandstones,  red,  grey,  and  white,  and  com- 
pact fetid  blue  and  grey  limestone.  Still  higher  up— that  is,  farther 
east — we  have  a  recarrence  of  coarser  sandstones,  becoming  in  some 
places  thick-bedded,  and  resembling  those  below  the  trap,  bat  gene- 
rally distinguishable  by  the  eye.  Still  farther  east,  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  valley,  we  find  a  coarse  conglomerate  in  a  few  places, 
of  quite  peculiar  character.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  of 
slaty  rocks,  argillaceous  and  silicious,  such  as  we  find  in  places  farther 
north,  among  the  metamorphic  strata.  The  fragments  are  sometimes 
several  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stratification  of  the  rock  is  very  ob- 
scure. It  looks,  in  fact,  like  a  consolidated  mass  of  drift.  Now  it 
is  in  the  shales  and  sandstones,  lying  immediately  above  the  trap, 
that  we  find  organic  remains, — the  fishes,  the  tracks,  and  the 
plants.  Those  rocks,  then,  if  our  reasoning  is  correct,  are  of  Jur- 
assic or  llassic  age ;  but  the  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  that  thick 
deposit  below  the  trap ;  for  in  those  rocks  I  have  never  detected  any 
organic  relic  save  fucoids,  and  perhaps  a  few  trunks  of  trees,  some 
six  or  eight  inches  diameter.  This  rock,  then,  may  be  older  than  the 
lias,  and  it  has  great  thickness.  And  so  the  remarkable  conglomerate 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley  may  be  a  distinct  and  more  re- 
cent deposit  than  the  Jurassic,  since  organic  remains,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  one  or  two  species  of  footmarks,  have  not  been  found  in  it. 
We  see,  then,  that  from  lithological  characters  alone,  we  should  be 
justified  in  regarding  this  sandstone  as  belonging  to  two,  and  per- 
haps three,  geological  formations;  and  since  the  organic  remains 
supposed  to  be  Jurassic  scarcely  extend  below  the  trap,  we  may  reason- 
ably assign  the  inferior  beds  to  an  older  formation ; — what  one,  re- 
mains to  be  determined.'* — P.  11. 

Has  the  Connecticut  valley  sandstone  been  deposited  as  it  now 
lies ;  or  are  there  evidences  of  upheaval,  of  disturbing  forces 
having  once  acted  with  great  power  on  the  once  horizontalstratal 
These  Questions  Professor  Hitchcock  answers  in  a  way,  to  the 
study  01  which  we  would  direct  those  who  are  mad  on  the  theory 
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that  the  present  forces  going  on  unnoticed  in  natnrcy  are  sniScienI 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  position  and  of  superposition. 

**  The  opinion,"  he  says,  ''has  been  adyanced  bj  seyeral  able  geo- 
logists, that  the  strata  of  this  sandstone,  both  in  New  England  and 
New  Jersey,  were  deposited  in  their  present  inclined  position,  and  not 
subsequently  elevated.  That  some  part  of  the  dip  may  hare  been 
thns  produced,  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted,  as  in  all  other  sedimentary 
deposits.  But  the  following  reasons  seem  to  me  insuperable  i^ainst 
the  opinion,  that  these  sandstone  strata  hare  not  been  tilted  up  subse- 
quent to  their  deposition: — 1.  If  the  strata  had  been  deposited  oyer 
the  floor  of  the  estuary,  they  must  hare  conformed  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  surface,  and  this,  being  composed  of  hypozoic  or  metamorphic 
rocks,  must  hare  been  quite  uneren,  so  that  the  inclination  would 
hare  be^  in  all  directions,  and  not  so  uniformly  to  the  south-east. 
2.  The  materials  composing  the  deposit  correspond  better  with  the 
rocks  now  found  up  the  valley,  north  of  the  sandstone,  than  with  those 
on  the  east  or  west  sides.  8.  Since  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the 
yalley  rise  sometimes  as  much  as  one  thousand  feet,  if  the  deposition 
had  begun  on  the  west  side,  as  it  must  have  done  to  have  an  easterly 
slope,  the  same  inclination  could  not  hare  been  continued  to  the  yery 
foot  of  the  eastern  hills,  since  these  must  hare  been  aboTC  the  ocean ; 
or  if  beneath,  they  must  have  prevented  the  wares  from  silting  up  the 
ralley  from  that  direction.  If  the  sides  of  the  ralley  were  above  the 
waters,  as  seems  almost  certain,  the  materials  must  hare  been  carried 
into  the  estuary  by  the  tributaries  firom  both  sides,  as  well  as  from  the 
north.  And  as  the  estuary  must  hare  opened  to  the  south,  the  silting 
up  must  hare  been  from  that  direction.  Probably,  howerer,  the  cur- 
rent that  came  from  the  north,  down  what  is  now  the  Connecticut 
Yalley,  had  more  to  do  than  the  ocean  with  spreading  out  the  mate- 
rials orer  the  bottom.  4.  The  prerailing  dip  of  the  sandstone  in  New 
Jersey  (the  equiralent,  doubtless,  of  that  along  the  Connecticut)  is 
opposite  to  that  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  If  the  ocean 
deposited  the  former  with  a  westerly  dip,  is  it  credible  that  on  the 
same  coast,  a  few  hundred  miles  distant,  it  should  place  the  latter 
with  a  contrary  dip!  It  looks  rather  as  if  an  anticlinal  axis,  or  ele- 
Fation  between  them,  had  been  concerned  in  the  tilting  up  of  both. 
5.  The  most  perfect  and  delicate  footmarks  are  found  on  this  sand- 
stone, on  slopes  from  10°  to  40°.  At  Turner's  Falls  you  will  see  the 
finest  of  them,  where  the  dip  is  40°,  running  in  all  directions,  and  yet 
showing  no  marks  of  distortion,  as  if  the  animal  walked  on  an  inclined 
surface.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  no  animal  could  walk  orer  a  slope  so 
high  but  with  difficulty,  and  certainly  not  without  impressing  one  part 
of  its  foot  much  deeper  than  others.  I  hare  occasionally  seen  cases 
where  the  heel  sunk  twice  as  deep  as  the  toes ;  but  this  would  require  a 
dip  of  only  some  10°  to  15°,  whereas,  at  the  Falls,  and  at  Mr  Field's 
quarries,  where  the  dip  is  nearly  35°,  the  imprints  are  so  evenly  made  as 
to  indicate  that  the  animals  mored  orer  a  horizontal  surface." — P.  15. 

Thirty  characteristics,  based  on  the  principles  of  comparative 
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anatomy  and  zoology,  are  stated  as  affording  i^liable  grounds 
for  determining  the  nature  of  an  animal  bj  its  track ;  and  from 
these  it  is  concluded,  and  we  think  on  good  grounds,  that  it 
might  be  confidently  decided  whether  the  animal  is  vertebrate 
or  invertebrate,  biped,  quadruped,  or  multiped;  to  which  of 
the  great  classes  of  the  vertebrata  or  the  invertebrata  it  may 
belong,  and,  with  some  probability,  to  what  order,  genus,  or 
species.  '^In  making  out  the  groups,  I  have  brought  those 
together  whose  tracks  exhibit  certain  predominant  analogous 
features ;  but  in  several  cases  I  have  made  these  groups  inter- 
mediate between  existing  classes.  In  all  cases  I  have  suodivided 
the  groups  into  genera,  and  these  into  species.  I  can  only  say 
this  is  the  best  result  I  can  reach  after  twenty-three  years'  study 
of  these  footmarks.  But  my  own  progress,  as  I  look  back  on 
my  experience,  admonishes  me  that  more  satisfactory  conclusions 
will  doubtless  reward  future  ichnologists.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  only 
commenced  the  work.  Would  that  those  who  come  after  me 
could  know  how  great  have  been  the  difficulties  I  have  en- 
countered, and  how  hard  it  has  been  to  grope  my  way  without 
^des  through  the  thick  darkness  that  has  rested  on  this  sub- 
ject." After  this  the  Professor  proceeds  to  an  exact  scientific 
characterisation  of  the  different  forms.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
distinguished  byjgreat  ability,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  posses- 
sion or  a  knowle(§e  in  comparative  anatomy  and  in  zoology  both 
extensive  and  accurate.  He  then  gives,  at  the  close  of  these  de- 
terminations, a  popular  account  of  the  footmark  animals.  Take 
the  following  fit)m  this  part  of  the  work: — 

*^  First  comes  that  huge  giant,  Brontozonm  giganteum,  with  a  foot 
18  inches  long,  and  embracing  an  area  13  inches  square  within  its  ont- 
lines.  Its  stride  was  from  30  to  60  inches,  and  its  legs  were  so  long 
that  it  went  forward  nearly  on  a  straight  line.  The  great  resemblance 
between  the  general  chara,eter  of  the  foot  and  those  of  the  Cassowary 
and  Rhea^  or  Sonth  American  Ostrich,  and  especially  the  number  of  the 
phalanges  in  the  toes,  corresponding  exactly  to  those  of  birds,  make 
it  extremely  probable  that  this  was  the  great  courser  of  sandstone 
days.  In  my  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Massachnsetts,  I  have 
gone  into  a  calcnlation  to  show  the  probable  height  and  weight  of 
such  a  bird.  I  will  not  here  repeat  the  details ;  but  the  result  was 
that  the  animal  must  have  been  12  feet  high,  and  have  weighed  from 
400  to  800  pounds.  The  ostrich,  the  largest  living  bird,  stands  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet  in  height,  and  weighs  sometimes  100 
pounds ;  and  the  length  of  its  step  in  walking  is  26  inches.  The 
great  extinct  birds  of  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar  must  have  been 
nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  the  Broutozoum.  The  recently  discovered 
fossil  bird  Gastama  Pariaenm^  in  the  tertiary  rocks  near  Paris,  was 
*  at  least  as  large  as  an  ostrich  ;*  yet  it  appears  that  these  enormous 
birds  passed  over  the  surface  in  flocks,  as  their  rows  of  tracks  near 
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the  railroad  in  the  south-east  part  of  Northampton  show.  Tfaej  were 
doubtless  wingless  (apterous)  birds,  like  the  ostrich,  diuornis,  and 
Kpyomis." — P.  178. 

The  other  forms  of  life  described  by  Professor  Hitchcock  are 
not  less  remarkable.  To  these,  however,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  refer  our  readers,  who,  we  are  sure,  after  following  the 
author  throughout  his  graphic  yet  scientifically  accurate  descrip- 
tions, will  cordially  sympathise  with  his  concluding  words : — 

''  Such  was  the  Fauna  of  sandstone  days  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
What  a  wonderful  menagerie!  Who  would  believe  that  such  a 
register  lay  buried  in  the  strata  ?  To  open  the  leaves,  to  unroll  the 
papyrus,  has  been  an  intensely  interesting  though  difficult  work, 
hanng  all  the  excitement  and  marvellous  developments  of  romance. 
And  yet  the  volume  is  only  partly  read.  Many  a  new  page,  I  fancy, 
will  yet  be  opened,  and  many  a  new  key  obtained  to  the  hieroglyphic 
record.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  see  so  much  by 
prying  between  the  folded  leaves.  At  first  men  supposed  that  the 
strange  and  gigantic  races  which  I  had  described,  were  mere  creatures 
of  imagination,  like  the  gorgons  and  chimeras  of  the  ancient  poets. 
But  now  that  hundreds  of  their  footprints,  as  fresh  and  distinct  as  if 
yesterday  impressed  upon  the  mud,  arrest  the  attention  of  the  sceptic 
on  the  ample  slabs  of  our  cabinets,  he  might  as  reasonably  doubt  his 
own  corporeal  existence  as  that  of  these  enormous  and  peculiar  races. 

And  how  marvellous  the  changes  which  this  valley  has  undergone 
in  its  inhabitants  I  Nor  was  it  a  change  without  reason.  We  are 
apt  to  speak  of  these  ancient  races  as  monstrous,  so  unlike  existing 
organisms  as  to  belong  to  another  and  quite  a  different  system  of 
life.  But  they  were  only  wise  and  benevolent  adaptations  to  the 
changing  condition  of  our  globe.  One  common  type  runs  through 
all  the  present  and  the  past  systems  of  life,  modified  only  to  meet 
exigencies,  and  identifying  the  same  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent 
Being  as  the  Author  of  all.  And  what  an  interesting  evidence  of 
His  providential  care  of  the  creatures  He  has  made,  do  these  modi* 
fications  of  structure  and  function  present !  Did  the  same  unvary- 
ing forms  of  organization  meet  us  in  every  variety  of  climate  and 
condition,  we  might  well  doubt  whether  the  Author  of  Nature  was 
also  a  Providential  Father.  But  His  parental  care  shines  forth 
illustriously  in  these  anomalous  forms  of  sandstone  days,  and  awakens 
the  delightful  confidence  that  in  like  manner  He  will  consult  and  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  individuals. 

The  ancient  Flora  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  probably  as 
peculiar  as  its  Fauna.  Gladly  would  I  also  develop  its  vegetable 
wonders ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not  without  numerous  specimens  for  such 
a  work.  But  if  the  ichnology  of  the  sandstone  is  difficult,  still  more 
so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  its  fossil  botany.  Before  attempting  such  a 
work,  I  feel  that  some  years  of  careful  study  would  be  a  prerequisite ; 
a  larger  number  probably  than  one  can  hope  for,  whose  sun  is  so  near 
the  horizon  as  mine.  But  other  suns  have  already  arisen  or  will  arise^ 
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whose  brighter  light  shall  bring  into  yiew  the  peculiar  vegetable  forms 
of  American  opHtic  times." — P.  190. 

We  have  stiidied  the  Ichnology  with  much  care,  and  we  can 
ireely  congratulate  Professor  Hitchcock  in  having  contributed 
such  a  monograph  to  the  literature  of  science.  Had  he  done 
nothing  more  than  this,  he  would  have  gained  for  himself  a 
name  honoured  wherever  science  is  cultivated.  Accepting  the 
figure  used  in  reference  to  himself  at  the  close  of  our  last  extract, 
we  watch  the  sun  on  the  horizon,  and  hope  that  He  who  has 
control  over  it,  may  detain  it  long  "  among  the  golden  clouds  of 
even."  It  draws,  in  such  a  work  as  the  Ichnology,  so  much 
brightness  after  it,  as  to  tempt  us  to  look  above  the  author  to 
Him  to  whose  service  his  life  has  been  devoted,  and,  adapting 
the  words  of  the  poet,  to  say — 

"  Those  hues  that  mark  the  sun's  decline, 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  thine.'* 

Professor  Hitchcock  has  not,  however,  been  permitted  to  bear 
away  his  laurels,  without  other  hands  making  an  attempt  to 
grasp  them.  The  experience  which  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
common  to  all  who  strike  out  new  thoughts,  or  bend  their  work- 
ing energies  into  new  paths,  has  been  his.  Kival  claims  to 
pnority  in  scientifically  investigating  and  describing  the  foot- 
prints have  been  made.  About  fourteen  years  ago,  Dr  James 
Deane  of  Greenfield  laid  claim  to  precedence  in  these  points ; 
and  since  his  death,  which  took  place  while  the  present  Keport 
was  being  prepared,  some  of  his  over-zealous  admirers  have 
renewed  those  claims,  which  most  men  of  science  had  held  were 
set  aside  during  the  original  discussion.  The  controversy  is  one 
which  admits  of  an  easy  settlement ;  and,  after  studying  it  with- 
out bias,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that,  in  the  pages 
devoted  to  it  in  the  present  Report,  Dr  Hitchcock  has  settled  it. 
Dr  Deane  had  accidentally  round  some  specimens  of  tracks 
**  lying  upon  the  side-ways  at  Greenfield,"  and  had  informed  the 
author,  who  commissioned  the  finder  to  purchase  them  for  him. 
They  fell  under  the  eye  of  science  when  Dr  Hitchcock  obtained 
them.  Had  they  been  left  to  Dr  Deane  alone,  they  would  have 
been  lying  on  the  "  side-ways "  still.  Professor  Hitchcock  set 
to  work  at  once,  and  for  six  years,  during  all  which  time  Dr 
Deane  was  silent,  he  worked  constantly  at  the  footprints.  He 
had  published  descriptions  of  thirty-two  species,  with  twenty- 
five  plates,  before  Dr  Deane  had  published  anything  on  the 
subject.  Professor  Hitchcock  claims  to  have  been  "  the  first  to 
investigate  and  describe  them,  as  a  matter  of  science."  The 
claim,  we  beg  to  assure  him,  was  long  ago  admitted  by  British 
naturalists.  The  opinion  of  Professor  Owen,  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  should  be  decisive  on  this  point. 
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Art.  XI. — Recent  Publicatioss. 

Handbook  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancentent  of  Science.    Bj 
Mrs  William  Fison.    Inscribed  by  permission  to  Sir  Roderick 
Impej  Marchison,  O.C.  St.  S.,  President  of  R.  G.  S.,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  etc 
London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Roberts.     1859. 
Handbook  of  the  NatioficU  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
By  Mrs  William  Fison.    Inscribed  by  permission  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Brongham,  F.R.S.    London :  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, and  Roberts.    1859. 
These  volnmes  are  very  much  alike  in  colour,  form,  size,  and  style. 
Their  contents  are  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same  line  of 
thought  is  followed  in  stating  the  objects  for  which  the  two  Associa- 
tions have  been  formed.    What  Boswell  was  to  Johnson,  Mrs  Fison 
has  striven  to  b^  to  the  British  Association,  and  to  its  vigorous  off- 
spring, "  The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science."  She 
has  succeeded  in  her  endeavours.    A  woman  of  culture  and  much 
intelligence,  she  has  followed  with  great  interest  the  rise  and  progress 
of  those  annual  gatherings,  which  are  regarded  with  interest  by  the 
most  eminent  men  of  Europe  and  America.^     The  questions  in 
Natural  Science,  in  Physics,  and  in  Sociology,  which  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  yearly  meetings,  are  of  the  most  important  kind.     The 
author  of  the  Handbooks  is  so  fully  alive  to  this,  that  her  admiration 
sometimes  passes  bounds,  and  her  praise  becomes  too  like  adulation. 
She  sees  only  perfection  in  the  organization  and  the  objects  of  the 
Associations,  whose  able  chronicler  she  has  become.    Perhaps,  had 
she  been  in  the  place  of  one  called  to  take  active  concern  in  the 
business  of  the  meetings,  she  might  have  discovered  a  good  many 
things  capable  of  improvement,  and  might  have  felt  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  association,  in  order  to  scientific  and  social  progress,  de- 
mands a  development  ahead  of  present  attainments, — a  development 
which,  while  it  should  not  interfere  with  existing  Associations,  would 
give  a  direction  to  thought  and  action  in  the  fields  already  occupied, 
which  would  tend  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  human  race. 

Many  men  of  eminence  in  science  have  recently  begun  to  feel,  that 
the  present  advanced  state  of  their  favourite  pursuits  makes  it  im- 

Eortant  that  opportunities  should  be  given  of  meeting  together,  on  a 
roader  platform  than  that  necessarily  which  is  occupied'  by  scientific 
Associations  in  France,  Germany,  America,  and  in  this  country. 

Might  not  a  general  Scientific  Congress  be  assembled  annually,  in 
one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  with  the  view  of  extending  its 
sphere  still  further,  as  soon  as  possible  T 

To  this  Congress  might  be  invited  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Sciences  from  all  nations.    All  persons  who  are  members  of  known 

*  The  history  of  the  "  British  Association  "  has  been  so  fully  sketched  in  No. 
XXVII.  of  this  Journal,  that  we  are  not  required  to  follow  Mrs  Fison's  inte- 
resting outline. 
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scientific  bodies  (such  as  Royal  Societies,  Imperial  Academies),  or 
who  are  professors,  doctoree  legentee^  doemtes  intra  extraque  muro$y 
authors  of  scientific  works,  students  who  have  obtained  the  first 
prizes  in  their  faculties,  and  all  men  who  can  produce  a  scientific 
manuscript  of  their  own  composition,  containing  original  obserra- 
tions  approved  of  by  some  professor  or  author  of  high  standing, 
might  become  members  by  merely  signifying  their  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

The  meetings  might  be  held  annually,  during  one  week  in  the 
month  of  August,  in  capitals,  which  by  their  Museums,  Libraries, 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens,  Observatories,  Hospitals,  and 
other  Institutions,  offer  the  greatest  external  aids  to  science. 

General  meetings  might  be  daily  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  by  the  highest  inductive  generalizations,  and  by  the  most 
extensive  deductions, — so  that  every  new  fact  should  occupy  a  definite 
position  in  its  relation  to  other  scientific  facts  previously  known. 

In  the  general  meetings,  all  communications  could  be  made  vivd 
voce,  in  the  most  concise  manner  consistent  with  clearness ;  while  all 
laudatory  giring  of  thanks,  etc.,  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 

The  communications  might  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
each,  unless  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  majority  of  the  meeting. 
Translations  of  these  communications,  to  members  not  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  speaker,  need  not  be  given  in  the  general 
meeting,  but  could  be  deferred  to  the  minor  sectional  assemblies  in 
the  afternoon  and  evening, — ^in  which  the  votaries  of  different  sciences 
from  various  nations  might  be  requested  to  unite  for  reading  concise 
papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and  for  discussion.  These  seetional 
meetings,  being  devoted  to  particular  discoveries  in  special  branches 
of  science,  the  daily  general  meetings  would  advance  science  chiefly  in 
its  unity  and  totality. 

The  men  who  have  been  able  to  advance  particular  sciences,  did 
not  confine  their  attention  to  one  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
but  endeavoured  to  comprehend  its  totality.  Such  were  Aristotle, 
Leibnitz,  Humboldt,  etc.  The  general  meetings  would  assist  students 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  great  masters  of  intellectual  generaliza- 
tion, in  beholding  the  links  between  physics  and  metaphysics ;  natura 
naiurata  et  natura  naturane. 

The  Handbook  of  the  British  Association  praises  the  efforts  made 
to  give  concentration  and  unity  to  physical  phenomena,  which  had  been 
before  regarded  as  having  no  relation  to  each  other.  La  Place  had 
said :  Les  phenomena  de  la  nature  ne  eont  que  lee  reaultats  cTun  petit  nombre 
de  hie.  Lord  Bacon  wrote  in  the  Novum  Organum :  '^  Only  let  man- 
kind regain  their  rights  over  nature  assigned  to  them  by  the  gift  of 
Ood;  that  power  obtained,  its  exercise  will  be  governed  by  right 
reason  and  true  religion." 

If  we  consider  the  pre-eminence  sometimes  attained  by  men,  who 
come  into  contact  with  the  intelligence  of  more  than  one  country,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  a  general  scientific  congrera,  annually  repeated,  would 
call  forth  more  such  men  of  peace  and  science  as  Leibnitz,  Cuvier, 
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and  Hamboldt. '  Gavier  was  born  within  the  Oennanic  empire,  and 
studied  at  Stuttgart  before  he  became  professor  in  France.  Hnmboldt 
might  have  been  a  very  well  informed  nobleman  if  he  had  remained 
on  his  estates ;  but  he  obtained  his  mental  grasp  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  intelligence  of  different  nations.  Leibnitz  would  have  been, 
like  his  father,  a  very  learned  professor  at  Leipzig ;  but  he  was  led  on 
to  his  cosmic  efforts  for  science  and  for  peace  by  his  acquaintance 
with  France  and  England.    Many  more  illustrations  might  be  given. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  plan,  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  men  high  in  station,  who,  like  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  have  shown  themselves  men  of  progress,  notwithstand- 
ing their  political  differences, — «.^.,  the  Emperors  of  Russia,  France, 
and  Turkey ;  the  Regent  and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia ;  the  Kings 
of  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Sardinia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hanover, 
f  avaria,  and  Wiirtemberg ;  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Baden  and  Saxe* 
Gotha;  the  Presidents  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  etc. 
The  favour  and  encouragement  given  by  them  might  take  the  form  of 
free  passages  on  railroads  and  steamers  to  the  capital  chosen,  the 
grant  of  a  place  for  the  meetings,  and  ready  admittance  to  museums, 
libraries,  hospitals,  observatories,  etc.,  etc.  No  other  organization 
would  be  required,  so  that  the  money  element  would  be  kept  out  of 
view,  as  there  would  be  no  grants  to  bestow  and  no  salaries  to  pay. 

It  would  be  the  aim  to  cultivate  as  before,  and  still  more  so,  the 
permanent  intellectual  and  scientific  growth  through  Universities, 
Koyal  Societies,  Imperial  Academies,  Institute  de  France,  British  and 
National  Associations,  etc.»  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  also  its 
annual  inflorescence  at  the  congress  now  proposed. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  British  Association,  and  with  that  of  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  we  commend  Mrs  Fison's  lucid 
and  well  written  manuals. 

Ohras  Completaa  de  Feman  CabaUero.     13  Tomis.     Madrid:  Mellado. 

1857-69. 
Soke  years  ago  a  distinguished  critic  remarked,  that  in  Spain,  so  far 
as  prose  fiction  was  concerned,  "  native  talent  and  invention  appeared 
to  be  at  an  end."  Such  predictions  are  dangerous  even  if  applied  at 
home,  but  are  tenfold  perilous  when  used  in  reference  to  a  foreign 
literature.  The  writer,  whose  works  are  before  us,  has  proved  her- 
self superior  to  any  Italian  novelist  of  this  century,  equal  to  any 
German,  and  inferior  only  to  the  very  best  of  the  writers  of  fiction  in 
this  country  and  in  France. 

The  reputation  of  this  lady  (the  name  Feman  Gaballero  is  merely 
B  nom  de  plume)  has  arisen  within  the  last  few  years.  Her  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  most  recent  book  on  Spanish  literature  (Brinkmeier 
Hist.  d.  Span.  Lit.  d.  19  Jahrh.).  Partially  translated  into  French, 
her  works  are  scarcely  known  in  this  country.  Her  very  name  will 
probably  be  strange  to  numbers  of  our  readers.  This  ii\ju8tice,  how- 
ever, we  hope  will  not  be  of  long  continuance ;  we  trust  that  what 
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translation  has  done  for  Conscience  and  Anerbach,  will,  by  the  same 
medium,  be,  ere  long,  effected  for  the  Andalasian  novelist. 

In  former  times,  the  prose  fiction  of  Spain  chiefly  manifested  two 
tendencies, — ^first  the  pastoral,  and  afterwards  the  picaresco.  Both 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  accredited  forms  of  literary  composition. 
After  the  era  of  mere  French  imitation  had  passed  away,  and  a  mea- 
sure of  acqaaintance  with  English  and  German  literatare  was  diffused 
among  the  literary  men  of  Spain,  there  was  in  the  peninsula  a  short 
period  of  historical  novel  writing.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  de  la 
Escosura,  and  others,  followed  this  career,  without  any  marked  success. 

Fernan  Caballero  has  taken  up  a  thoroughly  original  position.  No 
echo  of  foreign  literary  impressions,  she  is  true  to  her  own  land ;  no 
reflection  of  former  literary  periods,  she  is  true  to  her  own  age.  The 
Spain,  and  especially  the  Andalusian  Spain  of  the  present  time,  in 
town  and  country  life,  in  the  various  strata  of  society,  rich  and  poor, 
travelled  and  home-bred,  polished  and  uncultivated, — such  forms  the 
staple  of  her  stories.  Where,  as  in  one  of  her  shorter  tales,  she  takes 
her  characters  away  from  the  land  of  their  birth  to  England,  she  is 
▼ague  and  unlife-Iike  in  her  delineations.  Contemporary  Spain,  with 
its  traditions  of  the  contest  against  Napoleon,  its  reminiscences  of  the 
Constitution  of  1820  and  of  the  Carlist  war,  its  very  distinctive  and 
powerfully  marked  national  character,  is  the  object  of  Caballero's 
descriptions.  There  is  perhaps  too  much  of  laudation  of  Spain, — rather, 
however,  as  a  matter  terminating  in  itself,  than  in  connection  with 
vituperation  or  underrating  of  other  countries.  We  cannot  name 
any  intellectual  qualification  of  a  novelist  in  which  the  authoress  is 
deficient.  One  of  her  volumes  is  called  Cuadros  de  Costumbres  (Pic- 
tures of  Manners),  and  she  elsewhere  intimates  that  this  name  might 
be  given  to  them  all.  But  no  one  must  from  this  suppose  that  her 
works  are  merely  or  mainly  a  succession  of  sketches ;  there  is  always 
a  well-managed  story.  Besides  the  art  of  narrative,  she  has  great 
vigour  of  description — she  is  varied  and  vivid  in  dialogue — her 
mastery  over  the  pathetic  is  remarkable  —  and  she  is  possessed 
of  much  power  of  humour.  She  is  not  afraid  to  speak  strongly 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  national  amusement  of  the  bull-fight. 
With  reference  to  another  Peninsular  specialty,  more  generally  an- 
noying than  the  one  just  mentioned  to  tourists,  she  remarks,  "  Innova- 
tion, which  has  assailed  Spanish  politics,  literature,  and  even  fashion, 
has  not  yet  ventured  to  interfere  with  our — cookery !" 

The  works  of  Caballero  may  be  recommended  as  original,  varied, 
always  interesting,  morally  pure.  As  specimens  of  her  skill  in  sus- 
taining her  characters  in  difficult  circumstances,  the  tales  '^  Simon 
Verde  "  and  "  Lucos  Gardia**  may  be  mentioned.  The  difficulty  in  the 
former  is  material,  in  the  latter  moral  "  Una  en  Otra"  is  a  skilful 
combination  of  the  circumstances  of  average  life  in  good  society,  with 
the  sanguinarily  eventful  history  of  a  family  on  wiiich  the  ancient 
Household  Fate  of  Thebes  or  Mytsenae  might  be  supposed  to  have 
fallen. 
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LaBretagneAndemne.  Par  M.  Pitrb CHEViXiEB.   Paris:  DidieretCa 

1850.  Pp.  560. 
This  is  a  splendid  rolnme.  Besides  carefiilly  executed  maps,  it  is 
illastrated  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  engravings  on  steel  and  wood, 
by  Tony  Johannot,  and  other  French  artists  of  merit.  The  scenery, 
antiquities,  costumes,  and  other  distinctive  characteristics  of  Bretagne, 
are  thus  skilfully  brought  before  the  view. 

But  the  book  of  M.  Pitr^  Chevalier  does  not  rest  for  its  claims  to 
appreciation  mainly  on  its  illustrations,  however  numerous  or  well 
executed.  There  is  no  flimsiness  of  text  to  be  pardoned  in  connection 
with  richness  of  embellishment.  The  author,  himself  a  Breton,  has 
made  a  labour  at  once  of  love  and  of  skill  out  of  the  toil  of  years. 
The  book  is  replete  with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  native  province,  zealous 
but  not  indiscreet,  loving  but  not  exaggerating. 

The  ancient  Celtic  and  Druidical  period  occupies  the  first  chapter, 
and  the  Roman  era  the  second  of  the  volume.  The  author  then  traces 
the  history  of  the  independence  of  Bretagne  under  its  counts  or  dukes, 
for  its  sovereigns  were  so  named  indifferently.  They  were  but  the 
heads  of  a  confederacy  of  nobles,  and  the  too  limited  power  they  pos- 
sessed, if  advantageous  in  peace,  was  generally  ii^jurious  to  national 
interests  in  times  of  war.  The  Breton  independence  was,  with  s<Hne 
few  intervals,  maintained  against  the  Franks  and  the  Northmen.  The 
Church,  as  well  as  the  State,  possessed  its  independence,  its  bishops 
assembling  in  synod  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  DoL 
While  vividly  narrating  the  story  of  medieval  Bretagne,  M.  Petre 
Chevalier  makes  ample  use  of  the  legends,  in  prose  and  verse,  with 
which  that  local  history  abounds,  relating  to 

**  Ghost,  fiend,  and  angel,  fairy,  witch,  and  gprite." 

In  Breton  legend.  Count  Gradlon  occupies  the  same  central  place 
as  King  Arthur  does  in  the  corresponding  fictions  of  British  bards. 
A  strong  affinity  connected  the  Britons  of  this  island  and  of  Armorica. 
Amid  the  pressure  of  invasion,  each  dominion  was  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  endangered  patriots  of  the  other.  The  hated  name  of  Saozon 
(Saxon)  was  handed  down  in  Bretagne  as  a  generic  epithet  applied 
to  all  invaders. 

Under  the  Plantagenet  Kings  the  history  of  Bretagne  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  England.  For  about  thirty  years,  and  under 
two  princes,  Geoffrey  II.  and  Arthur  I.,  the  ducal  crown  of  Bretagne 
was  worn  by  Plantagenets.  After  the  murder  of  the  latter  by  his 
uncle.  King  John,  his  half-sister  Alix  carried  by  marriage  to  Peter 
of  Dreux  the  dukedom  into  a  cadet  branch  of*  the  royal  family  of 
France.  After  existing  for  three  hundred  years  independent  in  this 
family,  Bretagne,  through  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  Anne  to 
Charles  YIIL,  and  then  to  Louis  XII.,  became  united  to  France.  All 
further  hazard  of  separation  was  created  by  the  union  of  Francis  I. 
to  Claude,  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  and  Anne.  In  1532  the  incor- 
poration with  France  was  finally  effected. 

M.  Pitr^  Chevalier  gives  full  accounts  of  aU  eminent  persons  con- 
nected with  Bretagne,  whether  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical  story.    Robert 
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d'Arbressil  and  Abelard,  as  well  as  the  Hoeb  and  Alains,  Conans 
and  Oeoffreys,  whose  rule  was  famed  through  war  or  distinguiBhed 
in  peace.  The  serenth  chapter,  of  more  than  sixty  pages  long,  gires 
a  most  elaborate  estimate  of  feudalism  in  the  form  which  it  assumed 
in  Bretagne.  Throughout  the  volume  the  reader  finds  ample  infor- 
mation respecting  the  remaios  of  the  various  successive  eras — Druidica!, 
Roman,  and  Breton-MedievaL 

A  brief  account  is  given  in  two  concluding  chapters  of  what 
Bretagne  has  had  to  suffer  in  the  contests  between  Leaguer  and 
Huguenot,  Chouan  and  Republican,  as  well  as  of  the  progress  which  ^ 
in  more  peaceful  times  the  province  has  made  since  it  became  an  in-  * 
tegral  part  of  France.  The  authors  who  have  shed  lustre  on  the 
province,  whether  like  Le  Sage  and  Guinguene,  Lamennais  and 
Chateaubriand,  Souvestre  and  Brizieuz,  of  wide  general  reputation, 
or  enjojing  only  a  sectional  or  local  fame,  are  carefnllj  enumerated  by 
M.  Pitrd  Chevalier.  He  has  produced  a  most  interesting  volume, 
which  is  doubtless  certain  of  local  appreciation,  but  is  also  deserving 
of  a  more  general  reception. 

HisUnre  des  Jendtia.     Conyxfaee  sur  Docwnenta  Authentiques  en  Partie 

Inedits,    Par  L*Abb£  Guetteeu    Toul  L  et  U.    Paris :  Librairie 

Huet,  1869.  Pp.  507  et  680. 
The  Abbe  Ouett^e,  in  his  very  brief  preface,  states,  that  the  history 
of  the  Jesuits  has  hitherto  been  written  either  by  enemies  or  by  par- 
tisans. He  promises  an  impartial  narrative.  The  work  is  one  of 
great  research.  Much  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  both  the  more 
prominent  and  the  more  obscure  portions  of  the  story.  A  writer  of 
decided  QalHcan  views,  Ouett^  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  in  every  form.  As  the  Jesuits  have  been  continuous  supporters 
of  Ultramontanism,  their  views  find  no  favour  with  him. 

He  gives  an  elaborate  and  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Romish 
communion  when  Jesuitism  arose,  descrilMng  well  the  youthful  ardour 
of  Protestantism,  the  decrepit  state  of  the  previously  existing  religions 
orders,  and  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Roman  Curia,  which  pervaded 
the  most  learned  and  virtuous  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  Catholi- 
cism. Jesuitism,  in  its  adding  to  the  three  religious  vows  that  of 
implicit  obedience  to  the  Pope,  was  the  very  ag^cy  which  the  Curia 
needed  in  this  crisis  of  peril. 

The  narrative  of  M.  Guett^  is  solid,  grave,  full,  little  interrupted 
by  reflection,  never  passing  into  rhetoric, — varying  its  usual  calm 
course  only  when  tiie  extravagant  miracles  ascribed  by  subsequent 
writers  to  Loyola,  Xavier,  and  others,  lead  to  the  expressicm  of  a 
quiet  and  polished  irony.  He  has  well  shown  the  extent,  varied 
grounds,  and  persistent  nature  of  the  opposition  given  to  the  Order, 
by  Universities,  French  Parliaments,  honourable  Romish  theologians, 
and  Catholic  laymen  of  moderate  views  and  tolerant  sentiments.  The 
selfish  nature  and  astute  method  of  the  support  given  by  the  Jesuits, 
from  their  Generals  downwards,  to  all  abuses,  papal,  royal,  priestly, 
noble,  is  proved  by  a  very  large  induction  of  facts. 
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It  mnst  be  remarked,  howerer,  that  France  occDpies  an  nndne  share 
in  the  history.  The  transactions  of  Jesuitism  there  so  prolongedlj 
occupy  M.  Guettee's  attention,  that  their  operations  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  their  foreign  missions,  are  not  stated  at  sufficient  length. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  is  the  last  chapter  of 
the  first  volume,  in  which  we  have  a  delineation  of  Jesuitism  during 
its  first  century,  by  friends  and  foes.  It  thus  concludes : — **  The 
Jesuits  affect  to  say,  that  they  have  been  severely  judged  only  by  the 
Jansenists.  One  may  judge  whether  it  is  good  faith  that  directs  them 
in  their  affirmations." 

The  two  volumes  before  us  treat  of  the  Order  in  its  progress  and 
glory.  The  third  and  concluding  volume  will  narrate  its  decline  and  ruin. 

M.  Guett^e  has  .produced  a  valuable  book,  worthy  of  being  care- 
fully read  by  all  who  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
aspect  in  which  the  **  Society  of  Jesus"  appears  to  a  cultivated  and 
candid  advocate  of  Gallicanism. 

A  Philological  System  Delineated;  or^  the  Japhetic  Languages  derived 
Jrom  the  Hebrew.  By  the  Rev.  John  Macpherson,  Minister  at 
Lairg.  Edin. :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co,  Pp.  59. 
The  object  of  this  treatise  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  The 
author,  rejecting  the  Samrcrit  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  European 
languages,  reverts  to  the  old  opinion  that  Hebrew  is  the  stock  from 
which  they  have  been  all  derived.  In  proof  of  this,  he  adduces  divers 
weighty  considerations,  and  not  only  furnishes  select  examples  of 
words  from  Latin,  Greek,  and  Celtic,  in  which  the  words  adduced  have 
a  striking  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  sense,  to  the  Hebrew  vocables 
with  which  they  are  compared ;  but  endeavours  to  show,  that  between 
the  Hebrew  and  these  languages  there  is  "  an  affinity  adjusted  by  rule 
or  method,"  even  in  words  where  the  affinity  is  not  at  first  sight  so 
obvious,  which  proves  their  Hebrew  origin.  On  this  subject  he  lays 
down  four  distinct  propositions,  to  this  effect,  that  '^  the  Japhetic  lan- 
guages have  been  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  first,  by  an  increase  of 
letters ;  secondly,  by  a  commutation  of  letters ;  thirdly,  by  a  trans- 
position of  letters;  and,  fourthly,  by  a  decrease  of  letters."  In 
unfolding  his  theory,  he  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  light  that 
may  be  derived  from  Chaldee.  Previous  philologers,  who  maintained 
the  Hebrew  origin  of  languages,  greatly  overlooked  this ;  and  hence 
one  grand  cause  of  the  failure  of  their  attempts  to  make  out  their 
theory.  By  his  laying  hold  of  the  Chaldee  element,  Mr  Macpherson 
has  taken  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  him  in  the  main  in  regard  to  the  principles  laid  down 
under  the  two  first  heads.  As  to  the  other  two,  we  are  satisfied  that 
he  carries  the  principles  of  the  transposition  and  rejection  of  letters  to 
an  excess  that  cannot  be  justified ;  and,  on  the  whole,  though  his 
theory  is  good,  and  he  has  enunciated  important  principles,  in  many 
cases  he  has  not  done  justice  to  these  very  principles,  by  the  examples 
he  has  chosen  to  illustrate  them. 
But  though  our  author  and  philologers  in  general  have  hitherto 
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failed  to  demonstrate,  by  the  evidence  of  existing  langnages,  the 
Hebrew  origin  of  these  languages,  it  ought  not  to  be  lightly  assnmed 
that  that  origin  may  not  yet  be  proved.  On  the  supposition  that  a  lan- 
guage substantially  the  same  as  Hebrew  was  the  original  speech  of 
mankind,  which  few  Hebrew  scholars  will  be  found  seriously  to  ques- 
tion, the  Divine  statement  in  Genesis,  chap.  xi.  7,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  is  of  great  significance,  as  bearing  on  this  question, 
and  worthy  of  being  deeply  pondered.  "  The  whole  earth  "* — so  runs 
that  statement  in  the  original — *'  was  of  one  /tp,  and  of  one  words ;" 
and  God  said,  '*  Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  Up^  that 
they  may  not  understand  one  another's  lip;**  and  it  was  so.  This 
was  the  whole  that  took  place  at  Babel.  The  lip — the  pronunciation 
-^was  confounded ;  nothing  else  was.  There  is  not  a  hint  that  their 
memories  were  confounded,  as  many  have  supposed ;  it  was  only  the 
organs  of  speech  that  were  so.  But  the  effect  of  that  confounding  of 
the  lip  was  such,  that  though  they  spoke  the  same  words  as  before, 
the  words  could  not  be  understood  by  the  different  parties  affected ; 
they  became  utterly  unintelligible  to  one  another.  Thus,  by  so  insig- 
nificant a  means,  according  to  the  Divine  simplicity  that  characterises 
all  the  works  of  God,  was  a  very  great  effect  produced.  Now,  if 
that  was  the  case  then,  may  not  that  be  the  case  at  this  day'J  With 
regard  to  the  English  language  at  least,  which  we  have  studied  for 
years  with  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  at  our  elbow,  we  have  found  nothing 
inconsistent  with  this  theory,  but  everything  very  remarkably  to  con- 
firm it.  Making  allowance  for  what  is  idiomatic,  and  what  is  the 
result  of  the  composition  of  words,  which  is  not  held  to  affect  the 
identity  of  any  language,  we  have  been  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  only  thing  which  prevents  the  words  we  daily  speak  from  being 
recognised  as  Hebrew  words,  is  just  that  which  hindered  the  Babel- 
builders  from  understanding  the  words  of  their  neighbours,  once  so 
familiar  to  them, — ^the  change  of  the  Up^  the  difference  of  pronuncia- 
tion,— a  difference  which  has  necessarily  affected  the  orthography  in 
writing.  In  our  limited  space,  we  cannot  possibly  enter  into  the  dif- 
ferent principles  which  regulate  the  pronunciation  (though  these  are 
comparatively  few) ;  but  let  one  only  be  looked  at,  and  it  will  be  seen 
bow  great  an  effect  may  result  from  a  single,  and  that  a  very  simple 
cause.  The  principle  to  which  we  refer  is  this,  that  what  in  Hebrew 
is  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  in  English  is  almost  always  con- 
tracted into  one.  Thus  the  Hebrew  rahak^  "  to  flee  away,"  becomes 
rhak^  or  the  English,  rocky  *'  the  clouds  that  fly  before  the  wind."  In 
like  manner,  sh^l^  <'to  weigh,"  becomes  ahkd  or  sccde^  in  which  any- 
thing is  weighed.  Shekel  also  signifies,  to  weigh  in  the  mind,  and 
thus,  '^  to  learn."  Hence  the  result  of  learning  is  sJdll^  and  a  place 
for  learning,  schooL  Then  there  is  hahaly  '<  to  loathe,"  which  in  the 
Hiphil  is  MiUy  *'  to  cause  loathing,"  and  which  contracted  becomes 
hhU;  whence  our  English  word  hile^  which  is  well  known  to  cause 
sickness,  when  it  flows  into  the  stomach.  But  hhil  is  also  pronounced 
vMl ;  and  hence  the  epithet  vile  applied  to  anything  morally  loath- 
some.   To  instance  oidy  one  more :  the  Hebrew  word  for  the  barn- 
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floor  is  garan^  which  was  also  applied  (as  the  literal  rendering  of  Job 
zxxix.  12  proves)  to  the  com  that  was  thrashed  on  it  That  word, 
contracted  iu  one  way,  becomes  gran  (or  grain),  and  hence  gran-arj ; 
and  in  another,  garn,  whence  gam-er.  Thus,  by  so  sunple  a  change, 
hare  Hebrew  words  been  thoroughly  disguised.  This  principle  runs 
through  our  whole  language*  Innumerable  English  words,  dealt  with 
in  this  way,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  pure  Hebrew. 

Now,  let  the  reader  take  it  only  as  a  hypothesis,  that  English  is 
substantially  Hebrew,  and  deal  with  its  wor<k  as  such,  and  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  of  his  own  language  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  commonest  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar,  without  any  particular 
knowledge  of  the  principles  that  regulate  the  conversion  of  letters. 
On  inquiry,  he  will  find  that  the  formation  of  nouns  from  verbs, 
by  prefixing  the  usual  formatives,  is  as  common  in  English  as  in 
Hebrew.  For  example,  from  o^  ^Ho  ascend,"  with  mem  prefixed, 
comes  m-o/,  whence  mo^  that  raises  the  earth  in  hillocks,  and  also 
fiujkj  ''  a  mound."  From  op^  *'•  to  go  round  or  whirl,"  with  mem  pre- 
fixed, comes  m-opy  whence  '*  mop,"  that  is,  whirled  about,  to  free  it 
from  the  water  in  it.  From  the  same  word  op^  ''to  whirl,"  with  ta» 
prefixed,  comes  ^qp,  and  from  that,  the  boys'  spinning  ''  top."  C^, 
legitimately  pronounced,  is  also  Hup^  which  in  HiphU  is  Huip,  ''  to 
cause  to  whirl ;"  and  thus  it  appears,  that  the  top,  and  the  whip  that 
makes  it  spin,  ure  correlative  terms.  Then,  again,  what  is  more  fami- 
liar to  every  Hebrew  scholar  than  the  feminine  noun  in  the  construct 
state  ?  That  construct  form  of  the  feminine  noun  pervades  the  whole 
English  language,  though  not  used  in  the  way  of  apposition.  Thus 
Ova  in  Chaldee  signifies  '*  the  intestines"  (see  Stockius) ;  and  this  in 
the  feminine  construct  becomes  QuU  Mak  signifies  ''  to  putrefy,"  of 
which  the  feminine  construct  is  Makot,  whence  ''  maggot,"  that  lives 
and  riots  in  putrefaction.  From  Hneh^  a  legitimate  pronnnciation 
of  anah,  ''  to  plough,"  comes,  in  the  feminine  construct,  Unouty  or 
Hneku  We  question  if  any  other  language  at  all  can  give  any 
sense  to  the  Scotch  word  ''  Nowt,"  or  the  English  <*  Neat  cattle." 
But  the  use  of  oxen  for  the  plough,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew,  explains  alL  The  application  of  Hebrew  rules  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  English  words,  only  modified  by  Chaldee  pronunciation, 
explains  the  minutest  particles,  the  prefixes  and  the  affixes  of  our 
tongue,  whose  radical  sense,  with  the  aid  of  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit, 
Saxon,  and  Celtic  to  boot,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  only  guessed  at  by 
philologers.  It  clears  up  also  the  most  puzzling  anomalies  of  the  lan- 
guage. For  instance,  what  conceivable  connection  does  there  seem  to 
be  between  the  gwa  that  exudes  from  a  tree,  and  the  gums  in  which  our 
teeth  are  set  ?  Let  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  be  consulted,  and  there  it  will 
be  found  that  gm^  signifies ''  to  unite,"  and  then  we  see  the  link  of  con- 
nection between  ''  gum  Arabic,"  that  is  used  as  a  glue,  and  the ''  gum" 
that ''  unites"  the  teeth  together.  Then  what  connection  can  any  Indo- 
European  language  show  between  a  cuff  on  the  face,  and  the  cuff  of  % 
coatt  But  here,  again,  Hebrew  comes  to  our  help.  From  it  we  find  that 
hc^  "the  hand,"  which  is  also  huphj  comes  from  kupk^  to  bend  back; 
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and  th^n  it  is  manifest  bow  a  blow  witb  tbe  hand  is  called  a  "  cufr,** 
and  how  tbe  part  of  the  coat-sleeve  at  the  band,  which  is  also  folded 
back,  is  known  by  the  same  name.  There  are  also  many  words  in 
English,  which  are  the  same  in  form,  but  different  in  sense ;  and  nothing 
but  the  Hebrew  can  show  how  they  come  to  have  that  different  sense. 
Thns  "choke"  signifies  both  to  "be  parched  with  thirst,"  and  to 
"  strangle."  Hare  these  two  meanings  any  connection  ?  None  what- 
ever. To  "  choke"  with  thirst,  comes  from  Tzokh^  "  to  be  dried  up ;" 
while  "  choke,"  to  strangle,  comes  from  Tzoq^  "  to  straiten,  to  press." 
In  Johnson's  Dictionary,  we  have  ndf  interpreted  as  signifying  a 
"  fist,"  and  also  a  "  bad  woman."  What  shall  we  say  to  such  diverse 
senses  ?  The  former  comes  from  the  Hebrew  neph^  "  to  brandish ;" 
the  latter  from  naph  or  neph^  to  "  commit  adultery." 

Now,  this  is  only  a  slight,  a  very  slight  glance  at  the  prima  facie 
evidence  on  this  subject.  Let  the  Hebrew  scholar  only  pursue  the 
hints  we  have  thrown  oat,  and,  perhaps,  he  may  find  that  there  is 
more  evidence  for  our  statement  than  he  thought,  viz.,  that  the  only 
thing  that  has  hitherto  hindered  us  from  perceiving  that  the  "  words  " 
of  oar  language  remain  substantially  the  same  as  when  our  fathers 
brought  them  from  Babel,  is  the  "  confusion  of  the  &)?." 

Mr  Macphersou  has  made  scarcely  any  reference  to  the  English 
language  at  all.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  deductions  we  have 
made,  we  commend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  going 
in  the  right  direction,  and  as  containing,  in  a  compendious  form,  an 
exhibition  of  principles  of  no  slight  importance  to  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  language. 

Oeology  of  Clydesdale  and  Arran.    By  James  Bbyce,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

F.G.S.  London  and  Glasgow :  Griffin  and  Co. 
To  write  a  good  book  on  Geology  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  our 
author  seems  to  think.  A  good  book  on  geology  should  contain 
many  facts,  new  or  old,  and  few  theories  of  any  age :  this  work  has 
yery  few  new  facts,  and  a  great  many  old  theories.  Dr  Bryce  has 
quoted  a  remark  of  Professor  Phillips,  that  "  every  geologist  who 
visits  Arran  is  tempted  to  write  about  it."  Unfortunately  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation.  He  rather  should  have  taken  "  Panch's  "  advice 
"  to  those  about  to  marry," — "  Don't/*  In  religion,  the  more  faith 
we  have,  the  better  and  happier  Christians  we  become ;  but  in  geology, 
the  more  faith  the  more  wretched  geologists  we  are.  Geology  to  a 
true  geologist  is,  after  all,  like  a  quaint  definition  of  Hume's  philosophy, 
^'  a  doubtful  solotion  of  doubtful  doubts."  Dr  Bryce,  however,  never 
doubts  nor  hesitates,  but  pronounces  dogmatically ;  and  as  one  in  re- 
gard to  geology,  '^not  to  the  manner  bom."  Could  geology  be 
made  so  easy  a  science  as  it  seems  in  oar  author's  hands,  it  would 
soon  cease  to  interest.  All  the  phenomena  would  be  understood,  the 
game  up  and  no  quarry  I  The  first  portion  of  this  work,  devoted  to 
the  geology  of  Clydesdale,  is  but  a  resume  of  the  work  of  others,  not 
very  intelHgibly  stated,  because  perhaps  not  quite  understood.  Dr 
Bryce  is  a  convert  to  the  ancient  sea-margin  theory ;  and  from  the 
observations  of  others  he  attempts  to  prove  that  within  the  haman 
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period  the  sea  had  a  mnch  larger  share  of  Clydesdale  than  it  now  can 
claim,  and  that  the  fine  lands  now  held  in  liferent  by  Lord  Eglinton 
and  Mr  Campbell  of  Blythswood  were,  in  the  days  of  the  stone  era,  or 
some  other,  in  possession  of  the  Clyde  in  fee  simple.  Let  ns  look  at 
some  of  his  facts  and  theories.  Of  the  estuary  and  flnriatile  forma- 
tion of  the  Clyde,  Dr  Bryce  remarks :  '*  The  deposit  has  been  tran- 
quilly formed  thronghout,  long  periods  of  repose  having  been  bat 
rarely  interrupted  by  floods.  Ancient  canoes  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  it,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sand  and  loam,  one  at 
either  end  of  the  area,  and  a  gpreat  many  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
at  Glasgow,  some  at  heights  10  or  12  feet  above  the  highest 
level  reached  by  the  greatest  floods  on  record  in  the  Clyde/'    Then 

a  noting  Mr  Buchanan,  the  Glasgow  archaeologist,  who  says,  ''  Within 
le  last  eighty  years  no  less  than  sixteen  of  these  (canoes)  interesting 
remains  of  aboriginal  workmanship  have  been  found  in  and  near 
Glasgow.    They  are  all,  with  one  exception,  formed  of  single  oak  trees, 
-*in  some  instances,  by  the  action  of  fire,  in  others,  by  tools  evidently 
blunt,  probably  of  stone,  and  therefore  referable  to  a  period  so  re- 
mote as  to  have  preceded  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  iron.    The 
first  known  instance  was  in  1780.     The  canoe  lay  under  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Old  St  Enoch's  Church,  at  a  depth  of  25  feet  from 
the  surface — that  is,  about  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  river  below 
Argyle  Street — and  within  it  was  a  stone  hatchet  of  polished  green- 
stone, in  good  preservation.    The  second,  in  1781,  while  excavating 
the  foundation  of  the  Tontine,  at  the  Cross ;  the  surface  being  here 
22  feet  above  high  water.    A  third,  in  1824,  in  Stock  well  Street,  in  a 
deep  cutting  opposite  the  mouth  of  Jackson  Street.    The  fourth  was 
found  in  1825,  in  a  cutting  for  a  sewer  in  London  Street,  on  the  site 
of  the  *  Old  Trades'  Land.'    The  canoe  was  vertical,  the  prow  up- 
permost, and  a  number  of  shells  were  inside.    The  next  discovery 
was  made  in  1846,  when  the  improvements  in  the  river  began  to  be 
actively  carried  out.    Eleven  canoes  were  discovered  in  a  short  period. 
Of  these,  five  were  found  on  the  lands  of  Springfield,  opposite  the  lower 
portion  of  the  harbour ;  five  more  on  the  property  of  Clydehaugh,  west 
of  Springfield ;  and  one  in  the  grounds  of  Bankton  a^'oining  Clydehaugh. 
The  ten  were  in  groups  together,  19  feet  below  the  surface,  and  above 
100  yards  south  fbomthe  o2c^  river-bank,  which  was  then  where  the  middle 
of  the  stream  now  is.    The  twelfth  canoe  was  brought  up  by  the  dredg- 
ing machine  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  few  yards  west  from 
Point  House  where  the  Kelvin  enters.    The  Erskine  specimen  was 
found  in  1854.    A  collection  of  these  canoes  is  now  presesved  (query, 
suffered  to  go  to  decay)  in  a  building  in  the  College  grounds."    Hav- 
ing quoted  this  paragraph,  Dr  Bryce  says,  <<  The  conclusion  is  forced 
upon  us  by  these  facts,  that  the  entire  area  was  at  a  remote  time 
covered  by  an  estuary  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strait  near 
Erskine,  where  the  hills  on  either  side  press  close  upon  the  stream ; 
whose  Ikaits  reached  inland  almost  as  far  as  Johnstone  and  Paisley, 
narrowed  upwards  by  the  projecting  Ibrox  and  PoUoxshields  ridges, 
but  again  widening  out  so  as  to  wash  the  base  of  the  Catiikin  and 
Cathcart  hills,  and  sweeping  round  north-east  in  a  wide  bay,  so  as 
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to  coTer  the  space  now  occupied  bj  the  Glasgow  Oreen  and  suburbs 
of  Bridgeton.  .  .  .  How  remote,  then,  must  be  the  time  when 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  estuary  lared  the  hill-sides  now  covered  by 
busy  thoroughftures ;  and  a  race,  whose  other  memorials  are  lost, 
navigated  in  these  rude  canoes  the  broader  waters  of  the  river  whose 
narrowed  stream  now  floats  the  largest  ships,  and  brings  to  our  doors 
the  choicest  products  of  the  globe/'  This  is  pretty  writing,  yet 
8<^mn  nonsense.  The  first  canoe  was  found  at  a  depth  of  ^*  25  feet 
below  the  surihoe-*that  is,  about  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  river 
below  Argyle  Street.**  What  does  this  prove,  but  that  this  first 
Clyde  boat-builder  had  felled  the  nearest  tree  to  the  river,  and  was 
busy  with  its  excavation  when  he  was  driven  off  by  some  more  '<  rude 
barbarians,"  and  left  his  stone  hatchet  lying  in  the  bottom  t  The 
other  canoes,  found  at  higher  levels,  only  prove  that,  the  wood  failing 
near  the  river,  these  first  Clyde  boatmen  went  higher  up  the  bank  to 
suitable  trees,  and  were  forced  to  leave  their  boats  unlaunched.  But 
let  us  for  a  moment  grant  Dr  Bryoe*s  hypothesis,  that  the  river  was 
then  higher  and  slowly  subsided ; — ^what  are  we  to  make  oi  the  canoe 
found  in  a  vertical  position,  with  its  prow  uppermost  and  a  number  of 
shells  inside?  Does  not  this  prove  a  catastrophe,  and  remove  the 
other  cases  from  being  proofs  of  the  river  having  occupied  a  higher 
level  than  at  present?  Dr  Bryce  goes  on  citing  many  instances  of 
shells  having  been  found  at  various  altitudes  above  the  present  level  of 
the.  Clyde,  all  tending  to  prove  that  it  occupied  a  higher  position  than 
at  present.  He  says,  ^  At  Johnstone,  near  Paisley,  a  case  is  mentioned 
by  Mr  Smith,  in  which  sea  shells,  bones  of  fishes  and  sea-birds,  claws  of 
crabs  and  sea-weed,  were  found  at  about  80  feet  elevation.  The  brick- 
fields about  Olasgow  and  Paisley  abound  in  these  shells ;  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  JoManhill,  the  beds  are  80  feet  above  the  river."  We 
have  a  handful  of  these  shdls  now  before  us  from  the  Glasgow  and 
Paisley  beds.  They  are  very  instructive,  but  they  teach  the  very 
opposite  of  Dr  Bryce^s  doctrine.  They  are  all  attached  by  the  umbonal 
ligature,  showing  that  they  were  not  dead  and  tost  about  ere  they 
reached  a  resting-pkice  in  the  Paisley  bed;  and  further,  they  are  M 
crushed,  showing  that  a  vast  and  sudden  force  had  lifted  them  from 
their  native  abodes,  and  cast  them  high  and  dry  ashore.  Such  a  mighty 
wave  of  the  sea  accomplished  ^milar  phenomena  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Third ;  and  a  former  and  more  mighty  one  may  have  raised 
these  beds,  and  upset  the  canoe  with  its  prow  upwards,  to  puzzle  Dr 
Bryce,  and  find  him  an  excuse  to  become  an  author. 

We  have  said  that  Dr  Bryce  has  no  difllculties  when  he  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  of  geology.  Thus  he  assumes  and  teaches  that  all 
the  trap- dykes  in  Arran  are  due  to  igneous  fusion;  that  they  are 
all  composed  of  rude  columnar  prisms  lying  horizontal,  that  is,  at 
right  angles  to  the  beds  which  they  intersect.  He  also  sees  perfect 
evidence  of  all  those  beds  having  been  fused  at  their  junction  with  the 
hot  intruding  trap.  Now,  had  not  Plutonism  been  his  creed,  he  might 
have  seen,  that  while  some  of  the  dykes  afforded  ample  evidence  of 
the  probability  of  igneous  fusion,  others  as  anequivocaHy  bore  testi* 
mony  to  their  aqueous  origin.    We  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  indict- 
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tions  of  igneous  fasion  on  the  granite  of  Goatfell,  at  the  jonetioQ  of 
three  well-defined  trap-dykes  which  trayerse  the  mountain  between 
the  base  at  Brodick  and  the  summit.  In  proof  of  the  singular  per- 
versity with  which  a  mind  choke  full  of  plntonic  theories  regards  the 
phenomena  of  trap-dykes,  our  author  points  in  triumph  to  the  fact — 
so  frequently  seen  along  all  the  shores  of  Arran — of  the  sandstones  or 
other  sedimentary  beds  being  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  intruding 
trap,  and  thus  standing  up  sharp  and  high  abore  the  portions  farther 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  heat.  Now,  we  grant  at  once  that 
heat  hardens  most  rocks.  Our  fire-worshipping  forefathers  knew  this, 
when  they  built  their  temples  on  the  high  places  consecrated  to  Baal, 
and  vitrified  together  the  blocks,  which  to  this  day  retain  their  vitreous 
lustre  and  their  strong  adhesion.  But  if  the  heat  hardened  the  sand- 
stone at  its  junction  with  the  trap,  how  did  it  not  more  harden  and 
vitrify  the  dyke  which,  according  to  Dr  Bryce,  was  the  vitrifierf 
Unfortunately  for  his  theory,  in  every  case  where  the  sandstone  stands 
up  on  either  side  of  his  vitrifying  dyke,  we  find  the  dyke  degraded 
several  feet  below  the  sandstone,  confessing  as  it  were  its  impotency 
to  the  waves,  because  it  had  given,  in  the  fervency  of  its  young  heat, 
all  its  strength  to  the  embracing  sandstone !  Now,  in  the  cases  where 
we  find  the  dyke  weathered  or  water-worn  beneath  the  sandstone 
wliich  it  intersects,  we  are  satisfied  that  what  the  dyke  gave  to  the 
sandstone  was  not  heat,  but  a  larger  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  than  it 
contained  before,  thus  rendering  it  most  eminently  durable.  The 
matter  of  the  dyke  was  not  an  igneous,  but  an  aqueous  deposit. 

With  regard  to  those  dykes  which  stand  high  above  the  surround- 
ing strata,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  of  igneous  origin ;  and 
if  Dr  Bryce  had  not  been  led  astray  by  his  unfortunate  leaning  to  Uie 
worship  of  Baal,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  most  perfect  igneous 
dyke,  so  well  described  by  Jameson,  between  Tormore  and  King's 
Cove,  was  distinctly  stratified  in  the  opposite  plane  to  all  the  other 
dykes  in  Arran.  This  famous  historical  pitch-stone  vein  or  dyke  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  geologists.  It  is  further  interesting  to 
us  now,  as  proving  how  different  and  how  false  conclusions  are  ever 
drawn  from  phenomena,  when  they  are  put  on  the  rack  and  made  to 
give  answers  to  questions  which  must  only  please  the  querist.  Jame- 
son, the  Wemerian,  held  it  as  decidedly  of  aqueous  origin,  because  it 
was  stratified  and  overlooked  all  the  others ;  and  now  Dr  Bryce,  be- 
cause it  is  stratified  and  he  a  Huttonian,  overlooks  it — the  only  one 
which  could  support  his  view  better  than  all  the  others  put  together ! 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  we  would  call  the  reader's 
attention ;  and  that  is,  to  the  frequent  description  of  granite  outbursts, 
of  which  our  author  is  exceedingly  fond.  At  page  75,  he  says  of  the 
well-known  junction  between  the  slate  and  granite  in  Glen  Sannox — 
t^  A  few  hundred  yards  above  the  Barytes  Mill  a  narrow  band  of  slate 
crosses  the  river  at  right  angles,  between  the  granite  on  one  side, 
and  the  old  red  sandstone  on  the  other.  The  slate  is  very  much 
altered  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  granite;  it  has,  in  fact,  the 
structure  and  aspect  of  Lydian  stone  or  basalt ;  and  the  sandstone 
also  has  a  highly  metamorphic  structure,  firmly  adhering  to  the  slate, 
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and  intermingling  and  interlacing  with  it,  as  if  the  slate  had  been 
forcibly  injected  among  the  strata  of  conglomerate  in  a  melted  state. 
This  interesting  junction  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  till  observed 
by  us  in  the  summer  of  1856.  Something  analogous,  though  less 
striking,  is  seen  towards  the  junction  in  the  bum  of  the  White  Water 
above  Corrie,  where  a  gradual  passage  takes  place  irom  slate  to 
sandstone, — clearly  the  effect  of  metamorphosis,  by  the  heat  to  which 
both  were  subjected.  The  facts  clearly  show  the  posteriority  of  the 
granite  outburst  to  the  deposit  of  the  old  conglomerate,  and  that  the 
entire  slate  stratum  on  the  east  or  Corrie  side  was  in  a  plastic  state, 
under  the  influence  of  the  intense  heat  which  fused  the  granite." 

In  another  place,  Dr  Bryce  is  puzzled  at  not  finding  evidences  of 
igneous  action  where  dykes  permeate  the  granite.  At  page  100  he 
states :  *'  These  dykes  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  broad,  and  are 
separated  by  a  granite  band  8  or  10  feet  in  breadth ;  elliptic  masses 
of  granite,  of  which  the  largest  we  observed  was  about  18  inches  by 
9,  are  enclosed  in  the  trap,  but  very  little  altered.  The  alteration, 
indeed,  is  nowhere  remarkable ;  the  granite  being  in  some  places  coarse, 
in  others  fine-grained,  along  the  planes  of  contact.  Specimens  of  both 
niay  be  obtained  of  both  rocks  firmly  adhering." 

Let  us  carefully  examine  these  two  paragraphs.  In  the  first,  he 
says  that  the  narrow  band  of  slate  in  Glen  Sannox  has  been  changed 
into  ^'  th^  structure  and  aspect  of  Lydian  stone  or  basalt,  and  forcibly 
injected  among  the  strata  of  conglomerate  in  a  melted  state."  It  is 
here  assumed  that  Lydian  stone  and  basalt  are  ever  of  igneous  origin 
— ^a  position  scarcely  tenable  since  the  writings  of  the  late  Professor 
Fleming.  We  should  be  happy  to  show  Dr  Bryce  Lydian  stone  and 
basalt,  the  first  on  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  latter  on  Arthur  Seat, 
before  which  the  hottest  Plutonist  would  become  cool  and  reasonable. 

In  the  next  sentence,  where  he  states  that  ^'  this  interesting  junction 
was  reserved  for  him  to  discover  in  1856,"  we  beg  to  inform  him  that 
we  were  aware  of  its  existence  in  the  year  1837  from  the  lectures  and 
writings  of  Jameson ;  and  we  made  a  special  visit  to  Glen  Sannox,  in 
company  with  a  few  geological  friends,  to  find  it,  and  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  it,  in  the  year  1839.  One  thing  we  certainly  did  not  find  or 
believe,  that  we  saw  any  evidence  of  the  fusion  of  the  slate — a  fact 
which  we  left  for  Dr  Bryce  to  discover  in  1856. 

In  the  latter  sentence  of  the  first  paragraph  above  quoted,  he  dog- 
matizes on  the  slates  becoming  plastic  under  the  influence  of  <'  the 
intense  heat  which  fused  the  granite ;"  and,  in  the  second  paragraph, 
fails  to  see  any  change  caused  by  the  intense  heat  at  the  junction  of 
the  granite  and  the  trap.  Now,  the  theory  of  granite  being  a  fused 
formation,  has  not  been  held  as  tenable  since  Fleming  showed  that  it 
was  composed  of  three  simple  minerals,  each  composed  of  chemically 
combining  constituents — a  condition  of  no  fused  mass  as  yet  examined 
by  any  chemist ;  and  further,  the  bottom  has  been  knocked  out  of  the 
theory  by  Mr  Bryson,  of  Edinburgh,  having  shown  that  every  crystal  of 
quartz  found  in  any  granite  hitherto  examined  contains  fluid  cavities. 
These  two  stubborn  facts  overthrow  all  our  author's  fine-spun  theories 
of  *^  ontborstS)"  and  *'  fused  slates,"  and  singed  conglomerates. 
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When  he  fails  to  see  any  change  c»iued  by  the  gpreat  heat  at  the 
Sanction  of  the  granite  and  the  trap,  his  ejes  hare  served  him  better 
than  his  head.  If  he  had  thought  for  a  moment,  or  asked  himself 
what  change  conld  be  expected  on  the  granite  (an  immense /Metf  msASy 
according  to  him)  by  the  posterior  intrnsion  of  a  fosed  trap-dyke,  he 
woold  haye  come  to  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  no  chai^  could 
be  possible,  or  at  least  probable. 

Handbook  of  Ghologkal  Term.    By  David  Paob,  F.G.8.   Edinburgh: 

WiUiam  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1859. 
A  WORK  of  this  kind  was  greatly  needed.  If  the  different  brandiea 
of  natural  science  are  to  get  a  weU-defined  place  in  modem  edncation^ 
the  obstacles  to  this,  which  at  the  outset  meet  the  scholar,  in  the  cur- 
rent nomenclature  of  science,  must  be  removed.  It  is  vain  to  propose 
that  scientific  men  should  express  their  thoughts  in  popular  phrsiseo- 
logy,  and  to  expect  that  they  will  come  down  from  their  high  platform, 
and  mingle  without  distinction  among  the  crowd.  This  is  not  likely 
ever  to  be ;  and,  besides,  the  expediency  of  it  is  doubtfuL  When  one 
witnesses  the  results  of  attempts  in  popular  literature  to  do  this, 
the  question,  <<  cut  bono  f**  may  very  fairly  be  put.  Science  has  cer- 
tainly not  gained  much  thereby ;  and  as  far  as  style  and  the  English 
hinguage  go,  the  expression,  '^  English  undefiled/'  has  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning.  If  the  end  of  education  were  simply  to  communicate 
to  the  young  the  results  of  scientific  study,  there  might  be  some 
apology  for  the  outcry  against  the  terminology  of  science,  though  even 
in  this  case  a  necessity  would  lie  on  the  teacher  to  use  terms  needing 
themselves  to  be  defined.  But  the  aim  is  far  higher.  It  is  to  drav 
out  the  faculties,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is,  moreover,  in  doing  this,  to  give 
the  pupil  a  taste  for  the  researches  themselves,  which  bear  fruit  in  such 
results,  and  to  fit  them  not  only  for  intelligently  following  investiga- 
tions, but  for  making  them  also. 

Mr  Page  has  discerned  the  true  place  of  natural  science  in  relation 
to  education.  He  has  seen  the  hindrance  in  the  way,  and  has  come 
forward  to  remove  it,  as  regards  that  branch  of  science  which  he  has 
specially  made  the  work  of  his  life.  His  able  ''  Manuals  of  Geology*' 
luive  ahready  made  him  favourably  known ;  and,  we  are  persuaded, 
the  "  Handbook"  now  under  notice  will  not  be  thought  less  worthy  of 
public  attention.  Mr  Page  has  not  tried  to  bring  seienoe  down  to 
the  multitude,  and,  by  inexact  terms  and  roundabout  phrases,  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  crowd.  His  effort  has  rather  been  to  elevate  the 
popular  mind,  and  to  bring  it  up  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
scientific  studies,  by  a  full,  clear,  and,  in  the  main,  remarkably  accn- 
rate  definition  of  the  terms  used  in  the  literature  of  sdence.  He  has 
put  the  key  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  youths,  by  which,  with  as 
little  labour  as  is  needed  for  mere  literary  studies,  they  may  open  the 
gate  into  regions  in  which  everywhere  they  wUl  meet  with  objects 
suggestive  of  great  thoughts  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the  all- 
glorious  Creator.  But  if  the  labour  be  lightened  by  Mr  Page's  defi- 
nitions, it  is  not  done  away  with.  With  the  ^'  Handbook"  for  refer- 
ence, a  man  who  knows  no  other  language  than  English,  may  be 
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enabled  to  read  ench  a  work,  for  example,  as  SUuria;  but  the  pains- 
taking and  toO  needed,  in  order  to  retain  distinct  impressions  of  the 
meaning  of  the  scientific  terms  nsed,  most  always  be  considerable. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  advantage  in  tempting  the  jonng  into 
regions  where  thej  are  willing  to  master  difficulties,  and  in  beguiling 
them  into  stadies  which,  as  in  the  case  of  geology,  afford  means  for 
disciplining  intellect,  and  for  training  in  patioit  research,  not  to  be 
had  even  in  the  fields  of  classical  learning.  The  **  Handbook"  is,  as 
a  whole,  truly  admirable,  and  does  its  author  very  great  credit.  It 
will  be  found  most  helpful  to  the  young  geologist ;  and  those  even 
who  hare  worked  long  in  the  field,  may  find  it  useful  to  have  it  among 
their  books.    We  very  cordially  recommend  it. 

The  Booh  of  Enclaiasles :  It$  Meaning  and  its  Lesgons^  By  Robert 
Buchanan,  D.D.  London,  Qlasgow,  and  Edinburgh:  Blackie 
and  Son.  1859. 
The  matter  of  which  this  Tolume  is  made  up  was  originally  preached 
to  Dr  Buchanan's  congregation,  in  the  usual  course  of  public  worship 
on  Sabbath.  It  was  thus  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  a  mixed 
congregation,  to  the  great  majority  of  whom  anything  like  philo* 
logical  discussion  would  have  been  worse  than  wearisome.  To  an 
expositor  of  scholarly  habits,  exegetical  skill,  and  given  to  historical 
criticism,  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  presents  a  noble  field  for  the  ezer* 
dse  of  all  these  accomplishments.  But  while  the  exhibition  of  them 
in  the  pulpit  would  have  been  sheer  pedantry,  we  think  the  author 
might,  with  much  advantage  to  his  subject  and  himself,  have  given  us 
a  taste  of  his  skill  in  these  topics  in  an  occasional  note,  now  that  he 
has  made  a  book  of  his  discourses.  Take,  for  example,  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  of  its  canonical  authority.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  Dr  Buchanan  takes  the  right  view  of  the  former, 
when  he  says,  "  The  words  of  the  Preacher  are  the  words  of  Solomon ;" 
and  that  in  the  pulpit  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  even  to  refer 
to  the  attempts  which  have  frequently  been  made  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  latter,  by  finding  a  parallel  between  this  book  and  the  jefum 
'^  Wisdom  of  Solomon."  Tet  his  work  would  have  had  attractions 
to  scholars,  had  the  views  of  Professor  M.  Stuart,  as  to  the  author- 
ship,  age,  and  peculiar  dogmas  of  Ecclesiastes,  been  looked  at  from 
Dr  Buchanan's  point  of  view.  Though  we  believe  Professor  Stuart 
wholly  wrong  in  his  statements,  as  to  there  being  internal  evidence 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  must  have  been  acquainted  with  philoso- 
phic views  which  had  no  place  among  men  till  a  period  long  pos* 
terior  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  would  not  have  found  fault  with  Dr 
Buchanan  had  he  devoted  a  note  to  his  view  of  this,  more  especially 
as  there  are  many  symptoms  of  this  superficial,  but  very  wise-looking, 
mode  of  criticism  becoming  more  general  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

But  this  is  a  very  slight  defect.  We  have  stated  it  because  it  is 
the  only  one  we  can  adduce  in  a  book  of  many  excellencies.  Dr 
Buchanan  regards  Ecclesiastes  as  having  been  written  by  Solomon 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  the  memories  of  the  period  of  his 
deep  declension  from  the  Lord  Qod  of  his  father  David  were  ever 
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creeping,  like  shadows  of  terrible  evil,  up  into  the  midst  of  that  qniet- 
ness  and  assnrance  which  were  once  more  consciously  his,  as  a  re- 
coTered  backslider, — a  soul  brought  again  to  stand  amidst  the  light 
of  that  love  of  God  which  was  so  precious  to  him  in  early  years ;  or, 
as  it  is  pat  by  Pictet,  ''  on  ne  sauroit  lire  ce  livre  sans  y  reconoitre 
que  c'est  Touvrage  de  ce  roy,  revenu  de  tons  ses  ^garemens,  et  con- 
vaincu  de  la  vanite  de  tons  les  plaisirs  qu'il  avoit  goutez."  In  pro- 
ceeding to  deal  with  the  book  from  this  point  of  view,  the  author  is 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  of  the  varied  information 
required  to  do  it  even  scant  justice.  "  We  shall  see,"  he  says,  "  a 
purpose  and  a  plan,  not  only  in  all  those  high  intellectual  endowments 
and  immense  and  multifarious  acquirements  by  which  Solomon  was 
distinguished,  but  even  in  those  dark  and  disastrous  aberrations  in 
which,  for  a  season,  he  was  permitted  to  go  astray.  Not  by  his  wis- 
dom only,  but  by  his  folly  too,  was  God  preparing  him  to  be  at  once 
a  beacon  and  a  guide.  The  Holy  Spirit  has,  in  this  book,  made  use 
both  of  all  his  excellencies  and  of  all  his  errors,  for  the  warning  and 
for  the  instruction  of  the  world.  It  is  this  very  circumstance  that 
makes  it  a  task  so  difficult  fully  to  set  forth  what  these  words  of  the 
Preacher,  the  son  of  David,  King  of  Jerusalem,  contain."  Dr 
Buchanan  carries  the  state  of  mind  manifested  in  these  words  with 
him  throughout  the  exposition.  There  are  no  rash  assertions  intruded 
on  the  reader,  in  the  place  of  views  naturally  deducible  from  the 
text ;  and  no  conjuring  up  of  imaginary  difficulties,  in  order  to  exhibit 
skill  in  explaining  them.  As  many  as  are  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture which  has  gathered  around  this  portion  of  Scripture  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  tact  displayed  by  the  author,  in  keeping  the 
attention  of  his  readers  fixed  on  views  ^'  profitable  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,"  and  in  leaving  out  of  sight  the  multitude  of  antago- 
nistic statements  which  tend  only  to  distraction. 

The  Discourses  contain  all  the  characteristics  which  make  a  popular 
exposition  of  any  portion  of  Scripture  excellent.  The  style  is  pointed 
and  clear ;  treasures  of  varied  information  are  brought  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  text ;  great  breadth  of  view  characterizes  the  theology  of 
the  work ;  while  the  mode  in  which  the  principles  of  Christian  mora- 
lity are  brought  out  in  it,  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will 
be  extensively  useful. 

1.  The  Ulster  Bevival  and  its  Physiological  AeciderUs.  By  Rev.  J. 
M'CosH,  LL.D.     Belfast :  Aitchison.     1859. 

2.  The  Ulster  Revival  By  Rev.  C.  Seayer,  Incumbent  of  St  John's, 
Belfast.    Belfast :  Phillips  and  Son.     1859. 

8.  Restoration  and  Revival,  By  Rev.  J.  Small,  Bervie.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.     1859. 

4.  The  Work  and  the  Counter-Work;  or,  the  Revival  in  Belfast^  tvith  an 
Explanation  of  the  Physical  Phenomena.  By  Edwabd  A.  Stopfobd, 
Archdeacon  of  Meath.  5th  Ed.  Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and 
Co.     1869. 

5.  The  Revivals  and  the  Church.  By  John  Bruce,  D.D.  Edinburgh : 
James  Nichol. 
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6.  Persmal  Visit  to  the  Chief  Scenes  of  the  Religious  Eevivals  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.    By  Jambs  Grant.    London :  John  Snow. 

7.  Eevivals  in  Ireland:  Facts,  Documents,  and  Correspondence,  By 
James  William  Massie,  D.D.,  LL.D.    London :  John  Snow. 

8.  A  Visit  to  the  Scenes  of  Revival  in  Ireland:  The  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Characteristics  of  the  Work  of  1859.  By  James  William  Massie, 
D.D.,  LL.D.    London :  John  Snow. 

9.  The  Ulster  Revival  in  its  Religious  Features  and  Physiological  Acci- 
dents :  being  Papers  read  at  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Belfast,  Sg>t, 
1859.  With  a  Preface  by  Rey.  Edwabd  Steanb,  D.D.  London : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

10.  The  Revival:  or,  What  I  Saw  in  Ireland.  By  the  Re?.  John 
Baillie.    London :  Nisbet  and  Go. 

11.  The  Revival  Movement,  By  Majob  Phtt.tp  Bolton.  London : 
Honlston  and  Wright. 

Among  the  noteworthy  fruits  of  that  religions  movement  to  which 
so  much  attention  has  recently  been  devoted  in  this  country,  in  Ire* 
land,  and  in  America,  not  the  least  interesting  is  the  peculiar  phase 
of  literature  which  has  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  it.  The  books 
and  pamphlets  whose  titles  are  quoted  above  form  only  a  tithe  of  the 
plentiful  harvest.  We  have  chosen  several  for  notice  out  of  nearly  a 
hundred.  And  if  we  add  to  these  the  leading  articles  of  newspapers — 
from  the  Times  and  dashing  Saturday  Review  to  the  Provincial  Broad- 
sheet— ^the  notices  in  Medical  Journals,  and  the  newspaper  letters 
whose  name  is  Legion,  we  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  public 
attention  has  been  very  thoroughly  called  to  the  work.  All  this  must 
have  impressed  even  those  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes  of  special  influ- 
ence with  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  something  extraordinary 
associated  with  it.  We  have  looked  into  very  many  accounts  of  the 
revivals,  and  have  found  much  in  these  of  great  interest,  not  only 
to  all  who  accept  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  but  to  the 
physician,  the  phUanthropist,  and  the  student  of  psychology  also.  It 
would  demand  much  more  space  than  in  a  short  notice  can  be  given 
to  them  to  illustrate  these  remarks.  Accordingly,  instead  of  going 
into  physiological  and  psychological  questions,  it  occurred  to  us  that 
it  might  be  useful  to  those  who  will  undoubtedly  give  more  attention  to 
such  aspects  than  has  yet  been  given,  to  took  at  these  religious  move- 
ments in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  of  modem  ecclesiastical  history. 

Strong,  overmastering  emotion  has  been  recently  characteristic  of 
these  revivals.  Is  there  aught  analogous  to  this  feature  in  Holy  Writ  ? 
Most  minds  familiar  with  the  Bible  will  no  doubt  answer  this  question 
affirmatively,  and  point  to  one  passage  in  particular  as  supplying  a 
forcible  illustration :  <<  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication ; 
and  they  shall  look  upon  Me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall 
mourn  for  him  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bit- 
terness for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-born."  (Zech. 
xii.  10.)  We  suppose  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  word  is  to  be  partly 
sought  in  the  incident  at  the  crucifixion,  when  '*  one  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  spear  pierced  His  side."   (John  six.  34.)    But  be  it  so  or  no^ 
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the  state  of  mind  Is  that  which  will  erer  characteriBe  those  who  look 
profoundly  at  personal  sin,  shortcoming  from  the  requirements  of  law, 
and  transgression  agahist  an  eternally  loving  and  gradoas  Saviour. 
This  is  not  simply  the  point  of  view  of  doctrine-— it  iA»  moreover,  that  of 
prevailing  personal  experience*  It  will,  more  or  less  manifestly  then, 
find  its  illustration  in  tiie  experience  of  every  one  who  learns  to  '*  dose 
with  God  and  give  the  world  the  slip/'  But  let  ns  suppose  that  this 
should  at  any  time  take  place  on  a  large  scale ;  that  is,  that  not  only 
one  here  and  another  there  should  be  brought  under  these  strong 
spiritual  impressions,  but  tens  or  hundreds  should  be  so  at  one  time. 
What  would  be  the  results  ?  The  work  would  be  more  apparent.  It 
would  thus  attract  much  more  attention,  and  the  feelings  and  their 
fruits  would  be  intensified  by  the  contagious  influence  of  predominating 
emotion.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  had  a  hundred  monks 
been  brought  at  the  same  time  under  such  experiences  as  those  which 
Luther  had,  when  he  got  a  glimpse  of  himself  in  the  light  of  the  holi- 
ness and  grace  of  God?  and  what  would  have  been  the  effect  in  Bed- 
fordshire had  five  hundred  been  around  Bunyan,  influenced  as  he  was 
when  he  lived  through  the  remarkable  experience  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  his  '^  Orace  Abounding?"  The  movement  in  either  case 
would  have  been  as  the  rolling  in  of  a  full  flood,  and  not  merely  the 
falling  of  a  shower  of  spiritual  blessings,  as  it  was  while  each  stood 
alone  as  directly  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  use  of  the 
Word.  The  spiritual  force  seems  to  lose  some  of  its  energy  when  it 
again  comes  through  the  one  quickened.  In  all  Paul's  labours  he  saw 
no  fruit  of  his  ministry  marked  by  such  features,  and  hastening  to 
such  results  in  good-doing,  as  was  the  case  with  himself.  But  when 
the  times  of  refreshing  come  with  power,  when  Sinai  is  shaken  by 
the  tread  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  goings  in  gracious  majesty 
are  heard  by  multitudes,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  there  are 
readier  opportunities  to  abuse  the  gift  and  grace.  Multitudes  under 
the  contagious  influence  of  prevailing  feeling,  but  destitute  of  any 
true  work  on  their  own  souls,  hasten  to  mix  up  their  superstitions 
with  it,  and  run  to  excesses  which  cause  the  work  to  be  evil  spoken 
of  in  the  world.  All  this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  Judging  the 
recent  work  in  Ireland. 

Such  periods  as  those  now  referred  to  have  frequently  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Without  alluding  to  subordinate  move- 
ments, we  may  mention  those  recorded  in  Joshua  v.,  2  Chron.  xxix., 
Ezra  ix.,  x..  Acts  iL  These  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not 
point  out  the  peculiar  phases  of  spiritual  experience  illustrated  in  each, 
or,  at  any  great  length,  those  features  common  to  all.  No  one  can 
peruse  them  without  acknowledging  the  presence  of  such  outstanding 
marks  as,  (1.)  A  deep  and  overwhelming  sense  of  sin,  associated  in 
the  mind  of  those  influenced  with  confessions  of  past  neglect,  and  of 
present  vileness  and  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God ;  (2.)  Not  only 
strong  mental  emotion,  but  even  physical  influence  also— -as  weeping; 
as  so  affected  bodily,  that,  in  one  of  the  instances  at  least,  the  be- 
holders spoke  of  the  revived  as  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink ;  and  (3.)  A  spirit  of  thanksgivmg  when  led  into  peace, 
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and  made  to  stand  conscionslj  in  the  light  of  the  Lord's  countenance. 
This  thanksgiving  took,  in  each  case,  the  fonn  of  praise  with  the  lips, 
andy  higher  still,  the  distinct  exhibition  of  gratitude  in  leaving  off  sin- 
fol  wajs,  in  a  conrse  of  life  bearing  witness  to  great  zeal  for  the  trnth^ 
and  great  love  for  the  service  of  God* 

Now,  if  we  follow  those  seasons  of  refreshing  into  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  post-apostolic  times,  we  will  be  called  at  every  point  to 
witness  the  same  fruits*  To  go  no  farther  back  than  that  great  re- 
vival-work, the  reformation  from  Popery,  we  find  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  West  were  called,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  behold  the 
like  results.  But  turning  aside  from  this,  and  looliduig  at  the  ways  of 
the  Qreat  Head  of  the  Church  with  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Britain  and  America,  we  have  many  remarkably  apposite  illustrations 
of  the  views  we  have  just  stated.  If  we  take  the  beginning  of  the 
seyenteenth  century  as  our  starting-point,  we  are  met  with  manifes- 
tations which  must  have  been  strikingly  sknilar  to  those  which  have 
been  occurring  in  Ireland.  The  very  name— ^*  the  Stewarian  Sickneaa'* 
— ^which  was  given  to  the  work  in  Ayrshire  in  1625,  suggests  this. 
That  then,  as  now,  the  influence  of  the  soul,  moved  to  its  depths  by 
emotions  confessedly  the  strongest  under  which  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man  can  come,  wholly  overmastered  the  body,  and  cast  it  to  the 
ground,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  little  can  there  be  any  doubt  but 
that  *^  the  sickness"  was  contagious ;  and  that  many  who  had  not  seen 
their  sins  in  the  light  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  in  the  brightness  of 
the  righteousness  and  holiness  of  a  gracious  and  just  God,  were 
affected  in  a  way  like  that  experienced  by  those  truly  taught  of  the 
Spirit.  Every  man  and  woman  of  weak  will,  and  strong  emotional 
nature ;  every  one  with  a  natural  tendency  to  l^staru^  and  to  other 
corresponding  forms  of  disease,  would  come  under  the  reflex  influence 
of  the  true  work.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  times  of  religions  ex- 
citement. The  prophecy  has  been  ever  strangely  true :  '^  The  Lord 
will  have  mercy  on  Jacob,  and  will  yet  choose  Israel,  and  set  them  in 
their  own  land ;  and  the  strangers  shall  be  joined  with  themj  tmd  th^  shall 
cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob.'*  (Isa.  xiv.)  Multitudes  who  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Divine  thoughts  under  which  a  true  people  had  come, 
were  led  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  them.  In  the  awaJtening,  like  Saul, 
they  get  "•  another  spirit,"  though  not  a  new  one,  and,  doubtless,  the 
indiscriminating  would  reckon  them  truly  changed.  Thus  was  it  when 
Israel  came  up  out  of  Egypt ;  thus  when,  in  the  days  of  Esther,  the 
Lord  gave  His  people  ^'  light  and  gladness ;"  for  we  are  told  that 
^'  many  of  the  people  of  the  land  became  Jews,  for  the  fear  of  the 
Jews  fell  upon  them"  (Esth.  viiL) ;  and  thus  it  has  been  under  our 
own  eyes  in  the  present  time. 

Continuing  our  historial  references,  we  come  to  the  well-known 
Shotts  work,  in  1630,— the  time  to  which  John  Livingstone  refers  so 
touchingly  in  his  Autobiography,  as,  '^  the  day  in  all  my  life  wherein 
I  got  most  presence  of  God  in  public,  on  a  Monday  after  our  commu- 
nion, preaching  in  the  church-yard  of  the  Shotts,  the  21st  of  June 
1630."  In  1742  we  are  called  to  notice  the  remarkable  movement  at 
Cambuslang,  KHsyth,  etc,  which  is  interesting  as  bringing  out  a  state 
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of  matters  very  like  that  which  we  have  heard  so  mnch  of  recently ; 
for  then,  as  now,  the  awakening  appears  to  have  begun  in  America.  The 
account  of  the  work  in  America,  by  President  Edwards,  is  well  known. 
In  looking  over  Edwards'  ^'  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion 
in  New  England,"  we  have  thought,  once  and  again,  that  if  the 
<^  Thoughts"  were  republished  with  a  few  slight  alterations,  they  would 
tend,  more  than  all  the  pamphlets  which  have  recently  been  written, 
to  set  men's  minds  at  rest  in  regard  to  the  awakening,  and  to  convince 
them  that  no  new  thing  had  happened  under  the  sun. 

Following  the  historical  outline,  we  reach  1839,  with  the  goings  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  at  Kilsyth,  Dundee,  Perth,  Blairgowrie,  Kelso,  etc 
And  now  we  are  called  to  witness  similar,  and  even  more  wonderful 
phases  of  Divine  influence,  in  America,  in  Ireland,  and,  as  yet,  par- 
tially in  Scotland. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice  deal 
mainly  with  the  work  in  Ireland.  Their  authors  agree  in  regarding 
the  movement  as,  in  the  main,  a  good  one.  Some  of  them  see  no  ex- 
travagances in  it,  but  accept,  with  a  credulity  almost  enviable,  extra- 
vagances which  would  have  put  other  men  on  their  guard.  They 
beUeve  that  the  blind  have  literally  been  receiving  sight,  and  the  dumb 
speech,  etc.  Others  are  more  discriminating,  and,  like  Archdeacon 
Stopford,  trace  most  of  the  purely  physical  influences  to  a  diseased 
state  of  the  nervous  system.  While  there  is  much  truth,  and  much 
sound  common  sense  in  the  Archdeacon's  views,  we  think  the  hysteria 
theory  is  carried  too  far.  And  while  we  cordially  sympathize  with 
his  strong  condemnation  of  those  who,  in  order  to  mere  efifect,  so 
preach  as  to  bring  young  persons,  mainly  females,  under  influences 
which  prostrate  the  whole  physical  organization,  we  feel  strongly  that, 
where  intense  mental  emotion  is,  the  body  will,  more  or  less,  bear 
witness  to  this.  Apart  altogether  from  religious  truth,  this  might  be 
largely  illustrated  from  the  history  of  physiology. 

Mr  Baillie's  pamphlet  contains  much  which  other  observers  appear 
to  have  overlooked. 

Dr  M'Cosh's  address  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  he  holds  the  Ulster  revival  to  be  a  work  of  God.  He  looks  the 
physiological  peculiarities  broadly  in  the  face,  and  traces  those  physi- 
cal effects,  wMch  bulk  so  largely  in  the  eyes  of  men,  to  the  influence 
of  absorbing  emotion.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
author  of  "  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,"  the  views  here 
brought  out  are  characterized  by  great  clearness  and  breadth,  and 
are  in  complete  harmony  with  Scripture. 

Dr  Steane  has  collected  the  addresses  on  the  revivals,  delivered 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  at  its  meeting  in  Belfast  last  year, 
and  has  published  them,  with  a  sensible  preface,  written  by  himself. 
The  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
Rev.  Ch.  Leaver,  Rev.  Mr  Canning,  and  Dr  MK!)osh — ^two  of  them 
Episcopalians  and  two  Presbyterians.  Dr  M'Cosh's  address  we  have 
already  characterised.  The  other  three  are  equally  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, though  they  look  at  the  work  from  a  very  different  point  of  view. 

Mr  James  Grant,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  Morning  Adver^ 
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tiser^  nfiited  the  scenes  of  awakening,  and  has  now  repubh'shed,  from 
the  colnmns  of  his  newspaper,  the  interesting  account  of  what  he  saw 
there. 

Dr  Massie's  contribntions  to  the  literature  of  this  remarkable  work 
are  able  and  valnable.    They  have  already  been  extensively  circulated. 

Mr  Small's  volume  is  one  of  devotional  and  practical  divinity,  writ- 
ten with  much  freshness,  earnestness,  and  eloquence,  and  fitted  to  pro- 
mote the  work  of  God.  We  have  man's  ruin  and  recovery — the 
awakening  of  the  church  after  she  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  slumber 
and  decay — the  means  of  that  awakening — ^the  strength  of  the  church, 
what  it  is — and  the  preservation  and  progress  of  the  church,  when 
thus  awakened  and  strengthened  by  the  Lord, — ^illustrated  with  much 
scriptural  simplicity  and  clearness. 

Mr  Macgillivray's  ^'  Sketches"  deal  with  the  past,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  title.  They  are  not,  however,  less  interesting  on  this  account. 
The  ^'  Sketches"  are  written  with  abiUty  and  earnestness.  The  illus- 
trative examples  deserve  attention.    They  are  fitted  to  be  useful. 

Major  Philip  Bolton  wields  his  pen  from  the  prophetical  point  of 
view.  He  has  discovered  that  the  gospel  is  not  truly  preached  to  the 
awakened,  and,  of  course,  comes  to  set  all  men  right.  Whether  his 
yiews  of  the  future  are  trustworthy  or  no,  we  would  not  like  to  say ; 
but  that  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  able  to  minister  to  the  saints  in 
Ireland,  and  to  point  the  diseased  to  Gilead  and  its  Physician,  we  are 
sure,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  the  M%jor. 

We  much  like  Dr  Bruce's  "  Lecture,"  and  would  class  it  with  Dr 
M^Cosh's  and  Archdeacon  Stopford's ;  not,  however,  because  it  is  in 
the  same  vein  as  either,  but  because  it  has  nothing  of  that  sameness 
which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  the  rest.  Dr  Bruce  appears  early 
to  have  discerned  that  latitudinarianism  might  be  tempted  to  follow 
in  the  path  of  the  good  work ;  and  he  lifts  up  his  voice  for  tnUh  as 
well  as  life.  He  can  even  see  that,  instead  of  tending  to  undervalue 
denominational  distinctions,  it  ought  to  deepen  the  love  of  each  for 
that  aspect  even  of  church  government  which  different  denominations 
associate  with  the  will  of  Christ. 

"  Prevailing  Prayer"  is  an  American  reprint,  introduced  to  the 
British  public  by  Dr  Norman  M'Leod.  This  little  work  has  been 
found  useful  in  America.  Dr  M*Leod-s  introduction  is  well  written, 
and  marked  by  religious  earnestness  and  good  taste. 

Present  State  of  the  Longitude  Question.     A  Lecture  Delivered  before 
the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce.    By  Professor  C.  Piazzi 
Smyth.    To  which  is  Prefixed  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Cham- 
ber.   Edinburgh,  1859. 
Trs  subject  chosen  by  Professor  Smyth,  in  lecturing  before  the 
Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  one  of  great  importance.     The 
lecturer  has  long  had  his  attention  turned  to  it,  and  he  now  comes 
forward  to  expound  his  views  to  an  intelligent  band  of  Scottish  mer- 
chants.   Li  the  outset,  the  learned  Professor  rightly  pleads  for  the 
superiority  of  the  astronomical  method  for  determining  the  ship's 
place  at  any  time  in  the  ocean,  to  "the  determination  from  dead 
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reckoning,  or  obserrationfl  of  terrestrial  objects  of  tny  Und.**  This 
he  illnstrates,  and  proceeds  to  trace  the  hbtory  of  the  ^*  Longitude 
Qnestion,"  from  the  days  of  Colnmbus  np  to  oar  own  time.  In  this 
historical  sketch  he  has  embodied  mnch  Talnable  and  interesting  in- 
formation. The  direction  giren  to  the  purely  scientific  bearings  of 
the  question,  when  British  thought  and  mechanical  skill  were  applied 
to  it,  is  shown  to  have  been  of  the  most  useful  kind.  In  1740  au 
instrument  was  iuTented,  by  which  the  heaving  of  a  vessel  was  kept 
from  interfering  with  the  accuracy  of  angular  measurements.  But, 
while  this  was  a  great  step,  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  existing 
knowledge,  it  had  Very  many  drawbacks.  These,  however,  to  some 
extent,  gave  way  before  the  application  of  an  improved  instrument, 
which,  unlike  the  other,  the  most  violent  motion  of  the  ship  could  not 
disturb.  "Hadley's  principle  thus  proved  of  nearly  as  much  im- 
portance to  nautical,  as  the  invention  of  the  telescope  had  been  to 
terrestrial  astronomy.  It  was  the  first  instrument  which  enabled 
marine  observers  to  arrive  at  any  respectable  amount  of  accuracy  in 
angular  observations.''  Hadley's  invention  led  the  way  to  the  method 
known  as  that  of  ^Munar  distances.''  This,  in  its  turn,  yielded  to  the 
well-known  ckranometrioal  method.  The  earliest  effective  solution  of 
the  longitude  problem  by  Chronometer,  was  reserved  for  a  rather  hard- 
headed,  persevering,  uneducated,  or  rather  self-educated  mechanic,  a 
Yorkshire  cai^enter, — John  Harrison.  Professor  Smyth  points  out 
that  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  introduction  of  steam-shipping, 
etc.,  call  for  yet  further  improvement  in  "  Naval  Longitude."  "  Com- 
merce and  the  world  now  require,  that  as  much  use  should  be  made 
by  a  seaman  of  the  stars  by  night,  as  of  the  sun  by  day."  But  with- 
out mentioning  other  obstacles  to  this,  the  hct  that  '^  tiie  sea  horizon, 
or  observing  line  for  sextant  altitude,  is  not  visible  during  all  the 
nocturnal  hours,"  implies  the  necessity  of  looking  beyond  this  method. 
Professor  Smyth  has  a  plan,  which  had  been  proposed  to  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts,  and  which  is  stated  with  great  clearness  in  this 
lecture ;  but  as  any  verbal  description,  without  a  drawing  of  Professor 
Smyth's  model,  would  fail  to  set  it  plainly  before  our  readers,  we 
would  refer  them  to  this  lecture,  and  to  the  Professor*s  Papers  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  contains  much 
interesting  information  regarding  the  origin  and  growth  of  that  In- 
stitution. It  is  well  written,  and  may  be  cordially  commended  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  curious  in  such  matters.  The  volume  is 
'^  got  up  "  in  antique  style,  and  refiects  much  credit  on  the  enterprise 
of  Messrs  Lawson,  at  whose  '*  Private  Press"  it  bears  to  have  been 
printed.  Paper,  type,  etc.,  are  so  attractive  as  to  raise  the  wish  that 
when  we  next  take  to  book-making,  Messrs  Lawson's  Press  might 
be  at  our  command  1 
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Art.  I. — Literary  Reminiscences  and  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Camp- 
bell.    By  Cyrus  Redding.    2  Vols.  8vo.    1859. 

Mr  Bedding's  ^^  Reminiscences^''  lately  completed  and  published 
in  two  volumes,  probably  conclude  the  series  of  personal  recol- 
lections which  we  are  likely  to  receive  of  the  poet  Campbell. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  form  any  essential  addition  to  the 
more  elaborate  biography  given  to  the  world  ten  years  back 
by  Dr  Beattie.  They  suggest,  indeed,  rather  that  the  author 
wanted  to  make  a  book,  than  that  he  felt  he  had  anything  very 
important  to  tell  us  about  the  poet,  and  actually  tell  us,  perhaps, 
as  much  about  Mr  Cyrus  Redding  as  about  Campbell.  Yet 
they  have  their  substantive  value,  nevertheless,  in  the  mere  fact 
that  they  are  observations  taken  from  another  quarter.  The 
omniscient  schoolboy  has  lately  learned — thanks  to  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  Professor  Wheatstone — ^that  curious  law  of  optical 
science,  that,  to  obtain  the  impression  of  relief,  we  must  have 
two  pictures  of  the  object,  taken  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  superimposed  the  one  upon  the  other.  The  second  tran- 
script adds  no  new  features  to  the  picture ;  and,  to  the  ignorant 
observer,  who  has  left  school,  appears  to  be  exactly  like  the  first. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  this  second  transcript  that,  by  some  magic, 
which  we  believe  even  the  schoolboy  himself  does  not  yet 
fully  understand,  is  to  convert  the  plane  into  the  apparent  solid. 
Something  like  this  law  appears  to  nrevail  in  moral  representa- 
tion  also.     To  get  the  true  rounaness  of  life,  we  must  have 

1)ictures  of  our  subject  firom  various  hands.     The  best,  fullest, 
iveliest  narrative  is  a  plane  surface  by  itself,  so  long  as  it  con- 
veys the  impressions  of  only  one  mind.    It  may  convey  outline, 
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coloor,  and  every  detail,  bat  yet  fails  to  give  the  true  sense  of 
substance  and  reality. 

The  value  of  the  present  acquisition,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not 
diminished  by  the  lact  that  the  hero  is  regarded  rather  from  the 
valet-de-chambre  point  of  view.  Mr  Redding  served  under 
Campbell  as  sub-eaitor  during  the  direction  of  the  New  Monthly 
by  the  latter ;  if,  indeed,  we  should  not  rather  reverse  the  phrase, 
and  say  that  the  dilatory,  unmethodical,  fastidious  poet  served 
under  his  more  practical  subordinate.  This  relation,  whichever 
party  occupied  trie  superior  position,  might  be  expected  to  present 
Campbell  in  an  aspect  different  from  that  in  which  he  would 
appear  either  to  his  chosen  friends  or  to  society  in  general ;  and 
Mr  Redding^s  impressions,  therefore,  while  they  require  to  be 
received  with  an  oovious  allowance,  have  yet  their  special  utility. 

To  Dr  Beattie's  work— -our  principal  authority  on  the  subject 
— a  much  higher  rank  may  be  assigned.  It  has  the  essential 
merit  of  being  a  serious  effort.  If  we  author  be  not  successftd 
in  his  object,  it  is  not,  at  any  rate,  frrom  want  of  labour.  And 
we  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  to  a  great  degree  successful.  The 
amount  of  matter,  whether  in  the  shape  of  Letters,  verses,  or  facts, 
collected  in  his  work,  is  immense.  Three  volumes  of  neariy 
five  hundred  pages  each  are  filled^ — ^verv  frurly — with  CampbdL 
But  this  very  fruness  suggests  its  attendant  defect.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  say  as  much  worth  saying  of  a  man  of  no  lai^ 
humanity  than  the  poet — true  poet  as  he  was — can  pretend  ta 
The  wood  wants  thinning.  The  fact  is,  that  Dr  Beattie  is  &r 
too  generally  good-natured,  not  only  to  his  subject,  but  to  evctry 
body  and  thing  with  which  his  subject  has  to  do.  In  his  bio» 
graphical  eyes,  Campbell  touched  nothing  he  did  not  adorn.  If 
some  authors  are  said  to  dip  their  pens  in  gall,  Dr  Beattie  has 
dipped  his  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness ;  and  milk  (as  any  one 
who  has  ever  tried  that  medium  knows)  is  apt  to  run  and  blur, 
and  is  generally  unfavourable  to  fine  delineation.  Acoordin^y, 
in  Dr  Beattie's  own  portion  of  the  story,  there  is  some  want  of 
due  discrimination.  His  literary  handling  is — ^be  it  said  with  all 
respect  for  his  noble  calling — tant  soit  pen  professional.  We  all 
know  the  suavity  which  distinguishes  the  personal  intercourse  of 
the  profession  with  the  world  of  possible  patients,  and  have  some- 
times, perhaps  ungratefrilly,  felt  willing  to  exchange  for  some- 
thing ruder  and  less  regulated  that  courteous  sugf^stion  of 
mortality  and  mortal  accidents.  We  secretly  shudder  a  little  at 
so  soft  a  touch.  There  is  something  of  this  m  Dr  Beattie's  style 
and  treatment. 

A  defect  in  some  degree  analogous  is  a  want  of  distinct  group- 
ing and  airangement  of  the  narrative.  A  due  observance  of 
chronology  is,  indeed,  an  essential  condition  of  a  good  biography ; 
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bat  the  service  is  not  to  be  slavoy.  There  is  a  ^^lomc  of  facts" 
which  will  often  claim  a  prior  light  to  attention.  Dr  Beattie's 
object  apparently  has  been,  by  extracts  from  the  poet's  letters, 
or  the  snpplementary  recollections  of  his  iriends,  to  present  the 
matter  in  his  hands  under  the  form  of  annals,  or  sometimes  even 
of  diary;  and  this  intention  is  generally  carried  out  with  great 
success.  But  to  compile  annals  is  to  decline  history ;  and  a  diary, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting,  because  the  most  natural,  form  of 
narrative,  when  the  matter  thus  chronicled  is  the  daily  develop- 
ment of  some  single  subject  of  interest,  is  the  most  wearisome  of 
all  reading,  when  it  retails  only  the  heterogeneous  matter  which 
each  day  actuallv  brings  forth.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
chief  use  of  writmg  lives  is  lost  when  this  manner  is  pursued.  If 
the  object  of  writing  memoirs  be  simply  to  collect  the  facts  of  a 
man's  life,  how  is  biography  to  be  distinguished  from  gossip  t 
It  will  be  gossip  about  a  dead  man,  doubtless,  but  still  gossip, 
and  no  more.  jBut  bi(^raphy,  which  fulfils  its  proper  scope,  is 
open  to  no  such  reproach,  its  duty  is  not  simply  to  chronicle 
the  facts  of  the  life  of  its  subject,  but  to  exhibit  the  rdation  o^ 
those  iacts  to  each  oth&c  and  to  human  nature.  It  may  be  an 
extravagance  to  say  that  every  man's  life  is  a  ^^  poem ;"  for,  to 
say  notliing  of  the  decided  prose  in  which  too  much  of  most 
men's  lives  is  expressed,  few  lives  have  that  completeness  and 
composition  whicn  is  what  we  may  rather  suppose  to  be  implied 
in  that  fine  Gallic  figure.  But  a  life,  though  it  may  rarely  de* 
serve  to  be  called  a  poem,  is  by  no  means  that  confused  con- 
geries of  events  which  it  may  often  appear  to  be  when  we  look 
at  it  too  closely.  In  reading  a  man's  life  as  a  diary,  or  even  in 
annals,  which  profess  a  somewhat  larger  scope,  we  are  much  like 
men  travelling  over  the  fiioe  of  a  new  coimtry.  Every  step  is 
more  or  less  of  a  surprise.  Here  we  enjoy  a  green  shade,  and 
there  we  come  on  a  sandy  waste ;  now  we  have  a  rapid  river  to 
cross,  and  now  we  skirt  a  tranquil  lake ;  now  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  wide  expanse,  and  then,  when  we  turn  in  anotner  direc- 
tion, a  hill  or  a  mountain  shuts  up  the  view.  Everything  may 
be  very  delightful  to  see,  but  we  are  among  the  objects,  and  can 
only  form  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  whole  which  these  elements 
make  up.  But  fix)m  the  elevation  to  which  the  true  biographer 
conducts  the  reader,  these  features  fall,  not,  indeed,  into  regu- 
larity, but  into  connection  and  plan.  This  hill  is  a  solitary  cone^ 
unmistakeably  volcanic,  or  it  is  seen  to  be  part  of  a  chain,  the 
rise,  and  course,  and  conclusion  of  which  we  can  trace  and  under- 
stand. Then,  too,  we  can  perceive  why  the  river  met  us  here, 
why  it  is  suspended  there  in  a  lake ;  we  can  see  whv  this  region 
grows  such  nne  timber,  or  afibrds  such  glowing  sheets  of  turf, 
or  why  that  is  so  sterile  and  stony.    Our  comprehension,  indeed, 
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of  all  these  facts  will  be  deeper  or  shallower,  according  to  onr 
own  resources  of  knowledge  and  intelligence ;  but  it  will  be  at 
least  possible  to  learn  much,  and  almost  impossible  not  to  learn 
something,  of  the  eternal  laws  which  influence  these  phenomena. 

Memoirs  conducted  on  Dr  Beattie's  principle  of  course  fail  to 
a  great  degree  of  such  lessons.  Yet,  as  biographies  go,  it  must 
be  considered  a  highly  meritorious  work.  If  it  is  scarcely  the 
accomplished  work  of  art  which  we  desiderate,  Dr  Beattie's  Life 
may  be  said,  like  Michael  Angelo's  marble,  to  contain  ^^  col  sue 
soverchio"  all  that  we  could  wish.  Some  day  we  may  hope  the 
"  ottimo  artista"  will  appear,  and  from  this  abundance  of  excel- 
lent material  carve  out  the  perfect  work. 

Without  attempting,  it  may  well  be  believed,  to  anticipate  that 
consummate  worKman,  we  now  propose,  in  a  brief  analysis  of 
CampbelPs  life,  to  endeavour,  while  quoting  its  principal  events, 
to  exnibit  the  leading  features  of  his  character.  In  this  view,  it 
will  bo  observed  that  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  poet  and 
writer,  as  these  aspects  bear  relation  to  the  man.  His  works, 
therefore,  well  worthy  as  they  are  of  a  deliberate  critical  review, 
can  only  be  noticed  on  the  present  occasion  as  far  as  they  serve 
to  illustrate  the  moral  individuality  of  their  author. 

When  he  has  a  long  journey  to  go,  the  wise  traveller  hastens 
to  divide  it  into  stages.  Campbell's  seventy  years  of  existence 
may  be  divided,  in  regard  to  other  considerations  besides  con- 
venience, into  four  periods.  The  first,  extending  from  his  birth 
in  1777,  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Pleasures  or  Hope"  in  1799, 
includes  the  development  of  the  man,  his  genius  and  his  fame, 
in  very  unusual  coincidence,  up  to  the  epoch  of  first  manhood. 
The  second,  a  shorter  but  distinct  period  of  four  years,  contains 
his  early  London  life,  and  concludes  with  his  marriage  in  1803. 
The  third  portion,  in  all  respects  the  prime  or  happiest  passage 
of  the  poet's  career,  may,  for  distinction,  be  called  the  Syaenham 
period ;  since  it  was  in  that  pleasant  suburban  retirement  that 
most  of  it  was  spent.  This  was  the  period  of  his  married  life, 
and  it  concludes  with  the  loss  of  his  excellent  wife — a  loss  soon 
followed  by  that  of  the  home  her  presence  had  chiefly  constituted 
— ^in  1828.  The  fourth  period  embraces  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  ends  with  his  decease  at  the  age  of  66,  in  1843.  We 
propose  cursorily  to  sketch  these  periods  in  succession,  develop- 
mg,  as  we  may  be  able,  the  relation,  both  in  regard  to  events 
and  their  moral  influences,  which  they  bore  to  each  other,  and 
endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  significance  of  each  in  that  laq 
view  of  the  poet's  life  as  a  wholcy  in  which  only  it  can  now 
viewed  with  any  advantage  to  us  or  justice  to  its  subject. 

Two  points  regarding  the  poet's  birth  bring  up  questions  of 
which  almost  all  we  can  say  is,  that  they  have  an  answer^  if  we 
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knew  it.     Campbell  was  of  an  ancient  race,  and  he  was  the  son 
of  an  old  man.   What  was  the  influence  of  either  circumstance  ? 

The  connection  with  the  more  illustrious  representatives  of  the 
name  claimed  by  the  poet,^  and  gracefully  acknowledged,  it 
would  appear,  by  some  members  of  the  house  of  Lorn — but, 
whether  seriously  believed  or  not  by  either,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know — may  be  left  for  those  who  have  the  means  and  taste  for 
investigating  abstruse  points  of  genealogy.  The  special  branch 
to  which  the  poet  belon£;ed,  was  designated  by  the  title  of  a  small 
Highland  estate  called  Eaman.  This  property,  however,  the 
subject  of  the  ^^  Lines  on  Bevisiting  a  Scene  m  Argyllshire,"  had 
become  merely  titular  in  the  previous  generation,  having  been 
sold  by  the  poet's  uncle;  to  a  wealthier  kmsman,  and  merged  in 
his  larger  estate.  An  English  family,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  dropped  altogether  out  of  the  golden  book  of  terri- 
torial aristocracy,  and  been  slad  to  hide  its  diminished  head  in 
the  darkest  obscurity  it  comd  find.  The  Englishman's  pride 
forbids  him  to  cling  to  distinction,  of  which  he  has  lost  what  he 
considers  the  substance.  The  Campbells,  on  the  contrary,  as 
almost  any  other  Scottish  family  in  a  similar  position  would 
have  done,  clung  to  their  title,  and  called  diemseives  Campbell 
of  Kirnan  still,  though  the  land  was  no  long^*  in  their  possession. 
The  Scotsman's  pride  forbids  him  to  resign  a  distinction  of  which 
he  has  lost  only  what  he  considers  an  accessory.  For  the  estate, 
to  the  Englishman,  represents  the  land ;  to  the  Scotsman,  it  re- 
presents tne  blood. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Scottish  view  is  the  higher ; 
and,  moreover,  the  case  of  this  family  of  Eaman  forcibly  suggests 
a  real  advantage  which  may  attend  it.  It  is  related  oiMrs 
Campbell,  the  poet's  mother,  that  on  one  occasion  she  directed  a 
purchase  made  at  a  shop,  to  be  sent  to  ^^  Mrs  Campbell  of  Kirnan, 
mother  of  the  author  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope.'"  We  cannot 
help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  which  this  anecdote  betrays ;  yet, 
if  we  sympathize  with  the  motherly  pride  which  dictated  the 
latter  nourish  to  the  name,  we  may  probably  trace  a  close  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  family  pride  which  suggested  the 
former.  The  two  &cts  involved,  may  have  even  morally  almost 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  for  the  poet,  if  he  owed  his 
genius  to  nature,  would  certainly  never  have  become  the  author 
of  the  ^'  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  of  all  poems  in  the  world,  if  he  had 
not  received  a  high  degree  of  literary  culture,  and  if,  moreover, 
his  excessively  sensitive  character  had  not  enjoyed,  during  his 
childhood  and  youth,  the  delicate  handling  which  could  only  have 
been  obtained  m  a  home  of  substantial  refinement  These  were 
necessary  conditions  of  his  ever  becoming  what  he  actually  be- 
'  See  Venei  on  receimg  %  Seal  widi  the  Campbell  Crest' 
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came.  Now,  set  against  these  the  position  of  his  family  during 
this  period.  His  rather,  ibrmerlj  a  merchant  of  good  standing 
in  the  American  trade,  had  been  mined  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  and  reduced  to  the  narrowest  circumstances.  Never, 
as  far  as  we  learn,  a  man  of  any  great  energy,  he  was  now  six^- 
five  years  old,  and  he  had  a  family  of  ten  children, — Thomas 
the  youngest,  an  infant  at  the  time,  and  the  eldest  a  daughter  of 
only  nineteen.  What  a  splendid  boast,  then,  was  really  contained 
in  this  little  outbreak  of  the  mother,  who  had  not  only  sustained 
her  aged  husband,  and  sent  a  large  family  out  respectably  into  the 
worlo,  but  under  such  pressure  of  privation  had  still  maintained 
a  home  in  which  a  poet  of  the  peculiar  temperament  and  accom- 
plishments of  her  voungest  son  could  be  successfully  developed ! 
Would  the  E/nglisn  family,  under  corresponding  circumstances, 
always  have  stood  so  severe  a  test  f  Would  the  cold  poverty  with- 
out not  have  frozen  the  graces  and  delicacies  within  ?  Would  not 
coarseness  of  manners  have  come  in  too  soon  with  coarseness  of 
fare,— ^just  for  want  <$(  that  sustaining  sense  of  birth  and  caste 
which  made  the  Scottish  family  still  feel  themselves  bound  to 
keep  up  the  traditions  of  gentle  blood  f  So  that  the  honest  pride 
of  family  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  production  or  this 
fine  example  of  domestic  heroism  ;  and  Mrs  Campbell  may  have 
very  justly  connected  her  being  the  mother  of  the  author  of  the 
^^  Pleasures  of  Hope"  with  her  being  Mrs  Campbell  of  Kiman. 

The  theory  that  remarkable  men  derive  their  distinguishing 
Qualities  from  the  mother  obtains  a  rather  ambiguous  confirmation 
from  the  case  of  Campbell.  That  theory  cannot  certainly  be 
said  to  have  at  present  any  claim  to  serious  attention :  it  obtains 
its  actual  amount  of  popular  acceptance  from  the  same  conve- 
nient practice  which  supports,  with  another  portion  of  the  vulgar, 
the  belief  in  dreams  and  omens, — the  practice  of  overlooking  all 
the  facts  which  tell  against  it,  and  only  registering  those  which 
may  be  interpreted  in  its  favour.  It  does  not  prove  much,  there- 
fore, that  we  find  Mrs  Campbell  to  have  exhibited  a  more 
marked  individuality  than  her  husband ;  and  the  value  of  this 
fact  is  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  her  character,  in  its 
development  at  least,  was  very  different  from  that  of  her  son. 
She  seems  to  have  been  remarkable  for  that  in  which  the  poet 
was  always  remarkably  defective — a  strong  sense  of  principle  en- 
forced by  a  strong  will.  Her  manner  of  governing  her  chil- 
dren and  household  appears  to  have  left  an  impression  of  severity 
even  upon  her  youngest  son,  who  was  avowedly  her  favourite ; 
but  his  character  bears  more  testimony  to  the  indulgence  with 
which  he  was  generally  treated,  than  his  memory  to  the  asperities 
which,  like  other  spoiled  children,  he  may  occasionally  have  had 
to  undergo.    Mia  Campbell  of  Kiman  was  manifestly  a  woman 
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of  a  warm  and  deep  hearty  as  well  as  a  despotic  will  and  an  irri- 
table temper;  and  the  aeyerity  of  sucli  persons  towards  those  in 
wh(»n  their  affections  are  strongly  engaced  is  apt  to  be  of  the 
cmstaeeons  order:  it  exhibits  pTenlrfr  of  nardness  and  priddes 
outside^  bat  has  no  backbone.  This  is  much  the  sort  of  treat* 
ment  we  suspect  the  youthful  Tommy  to  have  received  in  a 
household  wbere,  moreover — besides  the  aged  and  indulgent 
filther — there  was  a  strong  sisterly  atmosphere  prevailing ;  and 
to  this,  probably,  may  be  attributed  in  great  measure  that  ten-^ 
dency  to  aalf-indulgenoe  which  he  throughout  life  exhibited. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  son  did  develop  into  so  different  a  cha- 
racter from  the  rigid,  orderly,  self-and-family-denying  matron  who 
bore  him,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  he  really  derived  from  her 
the  quality  which,  more  than  any  other,  made  him  what  he  was^ 
— tiiBt  perfervidum  ingenium^  viz.,  which  gives  his  best  passages 
a  fire  we  scarcely  find  elsewhere,  and  which,  in  its  concentration 
in  his  best  songs,  made  him  the  Tyrtssus  of  his  country. 

In  the  bosom  of  this  fitmily,  surrounded  manifestly  bv  serious 
privations,  yet  these  softened  to  the  spcnled  child,  spoilea  at  once 
m  the  several  rights  of  being  the  youngest,  the  most  delicate, 
the  prettiest,  and  the  cleverest — by  abundant  affection  fix)m 
father,  and  mother,  and  sisters  alike,  affection  which  the  child, 
grown  man,  never  forgot,  but  sacrificed  himself  to  acknowledge 
and  repay — Campbell  passed  the  whole  of  his  childhood  and 
boyhood.  It  is  worth  notice,  too,  that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  he  resided  in  a  town,  and  that  town  Glasgow.  A  few 
weeks  spent  for  his  health,  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  formed  the  only  opportunity  he  had 
of  becoming  personally  familiar  with  the  country  which  God 
made.  His  biographer  lays,  with  justice,  much  stress  on  the 
short  interval  wnen  the  sensitive  and  precocious  child — ^his  per- 
ceptive powers  probably  increased  by  recent  illness — ^was  allowed 
to  run  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Cart — or,  as  the  poet  rquroduces 
the  cacophonious  stream,  the  Cartha — under  the  charge  of  an 
"  aged  Webster  and  his  wife,"  in  whose  cottage  he  was  Doarded. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  visit  first  developed  the  fondness  for 
natural  objects,  the  truthful,  if  limited,  observation  of  which  is 
a  marked  feature  of  his  poetry.  Nor  is  it  very  improbable  that 
his  comparatively  rare  access  to  such  objects  may  have  enhanced 
their  value  in  his  imagination.  There  seems,  also^  reason  to 
believe,  that  this  awakening  of  the  sensibilities  to  the  ^^  magic  of 
nature"  led  to  his  first  attempts  at  verse,  for  in  his  tenth  year 
at  latest  he  began  to  rhyme.  We  believe  that,  seventy  years 
ago,  the  rhymes  the  child  produced  were  a  much  stronger  evi- 
dence of  tendency  toward,  and  talent  for,  poetical  composition, 
than  they  would  be  at  present.    It  is  rather  a  curious,  but  a^ 
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undoubted  fact,  that  the  facility  for  metrical  expression  is  ac^ 
quired  at  a  verj  much  earlier  age  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  little 
Tommy  Campbell's  compositions  at  ten  years  old  woiJd  scarcely 
justify  now  the  fond  expectations  which  they  actually  excited. 
We  have  seen  far  better  verses  in  every  respect  produced  by 
children  who,  nevertheless,  have  not  turned  out  poets.  But  at 
thirteen,  Campbell  produced  a  piece  which  authorized  the  highest 
expectation  of  originality.  On  the  most  hackneyed  subject 
(Spring)  he  hit  upon  a  happv  thought,  perfectly  just  and  true, 
and  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  absolutely  novel.  Listen  how  this 
inspired  boy  writes.  He  is  addressing  Summer  (which  rather 
diminishes  nis  merit,  for  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  necessity  of  ele- 
vating that  season  above  its  rivals  which  gave  him  his  cue) ; 
nevertheless,  it  was  ^^  no  vulgar  boy"  who  haa  the  moral  courage 
thus  to  express  himself: — 

*^  'Tis  true  some  poets  that  angnarded  sing, 
The  golden  age  wonld  fain  ascribe  to  Spring ; 
For  me,  I  see  not  how  wits  e*er  so  starchy 
Could  prove  the  beanties  of  the  bleak-eyed  March, 
Nor  February,  clad  in  horrid  snow. 
Nor  April,  when  the  winds  relentless  blow : 
These  chilly  months  it  sure  alone  belongs 
To  those  who  sing  to  frame  unmeaning  songs." 

Granting  a  certain  obscurity  to  the  last  couplet,  which  a  truth 
so  deep  may  well  bear,  who  can  deny  that  this  child,  in  his  inno- 
cence, has  been  enabled  to  read  the  mysteries  of  nature  more 
truly  than  the  whole  quire  of  English  bards  before  or  since  f 
Here  that  respectable  company  have  been  for  all  these  years  and 
centuries  celeorating  and  adoring  spring,  as  if  it  were  reallv  a 
delightful  season,  as  if,  in  fact,  there  were  in  their  sense  sucn  a 
thing  as  spring ;  and  then  comes  this  little  child  and  rebukes 
both  them  and  us. 

Seriously,  if  there  is  no  great  proof  of  poetical  genius  in  this 
passage,  there  is  what  is  the  condition  of  any  such  genius — 
truthfulness  of  observation ;  and  we  are  not  joking  at  all  in 
recognising  here  a  certain  simplicity  and  honesty,  on  which  we 
shallhave  to  remark  hereafter,  as  often  a  meritorious  distinction 
of  his  poetry. 

These  poetical  attempts  seem  to  have  been  fostered  by  the 
master  of  the  school — the  Grammar  School  of  Glasgow — ^which 
he  had  attended  from  his  eighth  year.  ^^  Versions,"  which  it 
was  optional  to  the  pupil  to  render  in  prose  or  metre,  were  a 
part  of  the  school-system ;  and  Campbell's  ambition  and  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  regarded  as  a  remarkable  talent,  had  at 
least  as  much  to  do  as  any  true  stinging  of  the  poetic  fly  with  his 
adopting  the  metrical  form.    Of  thi^— and  also  at  once  to  shatter 
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aU  fancy  that  he  exhibited  any  real  poetical  talent  at  this  age — 
we  may  quote  the  following  sufficient  proof.  It  is  styled,  whether 
by  himself  or  editor,  "  Poem  on  Finishing  the  Versions :" — 

"  Now,  farewell  my  books,  and  also  my  versions : 
I  hope  now  I  will  have  (some)  time  for  diversions. 
The  labour  and  pains  you  have  cost  me's  not  small ; 
But  now,  by  good  luck,  I  *ve  got  free  of  you  all. 
When  the  pen  was  not  good  I  blotted  the  paper ; 
And  then  my  father  cried,  '  Tom,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Consider  but  once  what  items  you  need ; 
My  purse  it  must  suffer,  or  you  must  take  heed.' 
So  adieu  to  rebukes,  and  also  to  versions ; 
I  hope  I  '11  now  haie  some  time  for  diversions. 

<<  Thomas  Campbell,  set.  10. 
«  Olasgowy  May  Uth,  1788." 

The  defective  rhyme  of  the  third  couplet  is  a  trifle ;  for  a 
double  rhyme  has  always  a  clatter  in  itself  which  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead even  more  practised  ears ;  but  the  utterly  defective  rhythm 
almost  throughout  shows  plainly,  that,  in  this  essential  point,  his 
success,  when  he  does  succeed,  was  imitative,  not  instinctive. 
But  Campbell  never  had  a  good  ear  to  the  end,  as  we  may  have 
occasion  to  exhibit.  His  real  versions  are  decidedly  better  than 
this ;  but  their  superiority  is  probably  owing  to  the  practice  of 
the  Scottish  schoolmaster,  of  translating  the  passage  himself  into 
good  English  before  it  was  given  to  the  pupils. 

Campbell's  father  and  mother  were  both  strictly  religious, 
apparently  of  that  national  type  which  has  undergone,  and  is 
undergoing,  so  remarkable  a  cnange  in  the  present  generation. 
The  result  was  much  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  boy  re- 
ceived religious  impressions,  but  his  moral  principle  was  not 
proportionably  affected.  When  the  adult  standard  of  relimon  is 
the  only  one  exhibited  to  a  child  of  quick  sensibilities,  he  will 
probably  make  a  strain  to  get  up  to  it.  But  he  cannot  reach  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  walking  on  tiptoe  for  ever ;  and 
80  the  poor  child  slips  back  to  his  natural  paces,  and  remains 
without  any  religious  rule  at  all.  When  Campbell's  early  im- 
pressions were  become,  in  after  days,  only  as  the  footsteps  which 
report  to  the  geologist  of  marvels  long  extinct,  he  recollected  his 
father^s  extempore  prayers  as  the  sublimest  devotional  utterances 
he  had  ever  heard,  except — O  tell  it  not  in  Scotland  I — the  Eng- 
lish Liturgy.  But  the  recreant  Presbyterian  recalled,  along  witn 
these  fervent  outpourings  of  his  father,  contemporary  escapades 
of  his  own,  which  he  equally  connected  with  his  childnood. 
There  is  no  ground  for  asserting  that  Tom  was  a  bad  boy ;  but, 
on  the  other  nand,  neither  was  he  exactly  a  good  one.  It  may 
be  no  serious  immorality  in  a  young  boy  to  steal  a  neighbour's 
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strawberries,  yet  well-governed  joang  boys  do  not  commit  that 
peccadillo, — ^which  Campbell  confesses.  Nor  need  a  tacit  acqui- 
escence in  another  boy's  falsehood  imply  a  moral  weakness  that 
is  never  to  be  got  over ;  nor  even  is  a  long-continned  piece  of 
deception  practised  towards  a  parent  a  sin  which  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven  to  a  chila  of  twelve  years  old.  Yet  these 
things,  which  occurred,  according  to  his  own  statement,  at  this 

Eeriod  of  Campbell's  life,  argue,  especially  in  a  boy  living  at 
ome,  and  therefore  always  under  the  parental  influence,  a  cer- 
tain laxity  of  the  moral  fibre,  for  which,  assuredly,  the  parents 
are  more  to  be  blamed  than  the  boy,  but  which,  nevertheless,  do 
flaw  the  boy's  integrity.  Ah  I  who  knows  but  that  a  wiser 
training  at  this  period  might  not  have  saved  much  that  is  pain- 
ful in  Mie  poet's  later  life  T ^ 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  boy's  school-life  merged  in  college 
life.  The  diflerence  in  such  circumstances  as  his  was  not  great, 
yet  it  was  a  difference.  The  Scottish  schools  and  universities  are 
alike  deficient  in  the  social  element  which  forms  almost  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  English  educational  system  ;  and  where 
the  youths  can  enter  the  latter  at  thirteen,  it  need  not  be  sadd 
that  the  instruction  must  be  of  a  rudimentary  character,  or  must 
include  at  least  such  teaching.  Nor,  when  the  student  resides 
at  home,  would  there  seem  to  be  any  change  of  condition  on  this 
side.    Yet  the  actual  difference  is,  on  the  whole,  considerable. 

*  Is  it  too  great  a  bathos  to  drop  from  these  gra^e  refleetions  to  the'  narm- 
tion  of  one  of  the  peccadilloes  here  adverted  to  ?  If  the  reader  have  not  fallen 
in  with  the  story,  he  must  be  amused  with  It.  Mrs  Campbell,  it  appears,  had  a 
bed-ridden  relatiye,  about  whose  health  she  was  anxlons ;  and,  being  rhenmatie 
herself  coold  not  yisit  her  personally,  and,  accordingly,  used  to  depute  either 
Tom  or  one  of  his  brothers  e^ery  day  with  a  message  of  inquiry  after  the  old 
lady.  "  One  day,**  says  Campbell,  *'  that  I  was  to  fetch  the  luSktin^  which 
would  have  kept  me  (the  distance  was  nearly  two  miles^  from  a  nice  part^  that 
was  to  go  out  for  the  gathering  of  blackberries,  I  complained,  with  tears  in  my 
e^es,  to  my  brother  Daniel,  alx>ut  this  de'il  of  an  auld  wife  that  would  neither 
die  nor  get  better.  '  Tut,  man,*  said  my  crafty  brother,  *  Can  *t  you  just  do  as  I 
do  ? '  <  And  what 's  that  ? '  *  Why,  just  say  that  she  *s  better  or  worse  without 
taking  the  trouble  of  going  so  far  to  inquire.' "  This  economical  plan  was  accord- 
ingly adopted ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  a  bad  bulletin  only  sent  them  back 
earlier  next  morning,  the  bojrs  agreed  that  the  old  lady  should  get  better  (the 

Eoet  is  answerable  for  the  logic  here,  for,  on  the  plan  adopted,  it  would  seem  to 
are  made  small  difference  how  often  they  were  sent,  or  how  early).  So  the 
boys  amused  themselves  at  anything  which  was  going  on  among  their  compa- 
nions, and  reported  daily,  **  Mrs  Simpson's  kind  compliments  to  mamma ;  has 
had  a  better  night,  and  is  going  on  very  nicely."  The  denouement  may  be  anti- 
cipated. "  Woe 's  me  I  *'  said  Campbell ;  "  on  that  rery  morning  on  which  we  had 
had  the  audacity  to  announce  that  *■  Mrs  Simpson  was  quite  recovered,'  there 
comes  to  our  father  a  letter  as  broad  and  long  as  a  brick,  with  cross-bonea  and 
a  grinning  death's  head  upon  its  seal,  and  indited  thus  :— 

'  Sir, — Whereas  Mrs  Jane  Simpson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Simpson, 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  died  on  Wednesday  the  4th  instant,  yon  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  attend  ner  funeral,  on  Monday  next,  at  ten  o'clock  ▲.x.^" 
Campbell  pUees  thii  ineide&t  at  about  his  twelfth  year. 
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The  mere  elevation  of  status  does  much  to  explain  this ;  for  we 
are  all,  and  especially  the  young,  more  practiodly  influenced  by 
the  imagination  than  we  readily  allow.  The  age  of  a  portion  of 
the  stocknts,  and  the  more  public  character  of  the  professors — 
men  almost  always  of  nationsu,  sometimes  of  European  note-— con- 
duce to  dignify  the  body,  while  the  independence  of  all  ccmtrol 
or  supervision  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  under^duates 
live — ^if  we  may  use  a  term  which  is  scarcely  expressive  where 
the  degree  so  rarely  concludes  the  course  of  study — ^bas  a  certain 
moral  e£Pect  ev^i  upon  those  who  still  remain  under  the  domestic 
roof.  So  that  the  change  is  a  real  one,  and  especially  to  an  ex- 
citable^ imaginative,  and  ambitious  boy,  like  the  precocious  young 
Celt  in  question. 

Accordingly,  he  threw  himself  with  his  characteristic  impetno* 
sity  into  his  new  career ;  and  if  not  immediately,  yet  while  still 
a  mere  boy,  had  become  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  under- 
graduate communitv.    Was  his  course  a  satisfactory  one  t 

This  may  be  doubted,  if  the  question  be  asked  seriously,  and 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  effects  on  bis  character.  It  seems 
questionable,  indeed,  how  the  casting  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  into  so 
public  a  life  could  be  good  for  him,  or  produce  really  satLsfactory 
results,  except  in  proportion  as  external  discipline  or  his  own 
character  and  habits  neutralized  the  glare  and  excitement,  and 
reduced  the  publicity  towards  the  conoitions  of  privacy.  Human 
character — at  any  rate,  British  character — is  something  like 
British  fruit;  it  will  only  ripen  properly  under  a  8loio  heat. 
Too  sudden  an  exposure  produces  one  of  two  effects :  the  fruit 
ceases  to  grow,  takes  a  pale  semblance  of  ripeness,  and  soon 
drops;  or  else  one  side  is  ripened,  while  the  other  continues 
hard  and  undeveloped.  The  latter  of  the  two — ^the  more  fevour- 
able  alternative — was  undoubtedly  that  which  Campbell  experi- 
enced. Some  qualities  of  his  character  were  matured  and 
strengthened.  The  boy  was  of  a  nature  which  too  close  con- 
finement to  home  delicacies  might  easily  have  rendered  effemi- 
nate. He  quickly  learned  in  the  university  palsestra  to  exhibit 
the  natural  spirit  and  courage  which  proper!;^  belonged  to  his 
character,  ana  which  continued  to  mark  it  during  his  life.  His 
intellectual  faculties  also — or  at  least  some  of  them — ^were  rapidly 
developed  under  the  stimulus  of  free  competition  and  popular 
applause.  Some  of  these,  we  are  obliged  to  say — for  he  makes 
a  general  confession  of  indolence,  for  which  there  was  probably 
a  certain  foundation,  so  &r  at  least  as  regular  diligence  was  con- 
cerned,— ^and  in  certain  of  the  classes  he  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self. In  others,  however,  he  was  a  highly  successful  competitor, 
and  carried  away,  on  the  whole,  an  amount  of  college  prizes 
which  justly  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  considerable,  if  mter- 
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mittent,  exertion.  But  though  he  is  said  to  have  reached  a  high 
degree  of  Greek  scholarship,  and  certainly  retained  through  life 
his  familiarity  with  some  Greek  authors,  and  a  great  fondness 
for  them,  and  apparently  for  the  language  in  general,  his  di&- 

Eosition  would  seem  to  have  been  much  more  to  the  exercise  of 
is  own  literary  powers  than  to  study  properly  so  called.  The 
attractions,  too,  of  the  "  volitare  per  ora"  were  early  felt ;  and 
his  social  qualities,  combined  with  his  poetical  talent  to  open  the 
enjoyment  of  them  to  the  stripling  to  a  decidedly  unsafe  extent. 
The  Scottish  universities,  as  it  has  been  justly  remarked  in  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Comhill  Magazine,^  offer  a  certain  com- 
pensation for  the  absence  of  the  social  element,  as  developed  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  the  debating  clubs  and  associations 
formed  among  the  students  for  literary  or  other  purposes. 
Campbell  found  himself  soon  at  home  in  this  phase  oi  his  new 
life ;  and  we  hear  of  him  at  fifteen  as  a  leading  orator,  if  not  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  spouting  club  which  boasted  the  name  of  the 
'^  Discursive," — a  title  to  which,  we  may  imagine,  in  one  sense  at 
least,  it  would  be  likely  in  the  hands  of  logicians  of  that  age  to 
make  its  claim  good.  The  honour  of  originating  this  society  is 
rather  doubtfully  suggested ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
was  his  first  public  effort  in  a  line  in  which  he  always  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  activity ;  and  if  so,  we  may  consider  the 
"  Discursive"  the  first  attempt  of  the  "  prentice  han',"  which 
was  afterwards  to  accomplish  the  London  University.  We  may 
not  improbably  also  trace  Campbell's  restless  ambition  in  a 
challenge,  of  which  we  are  told,  addressed  bv  this  Discursive 
Society  to  the  ^^  Juridical,"  a  club  of  law-students  who,  having 
left  logic  a  year  or  two  behind,  naturally  declined — ^with  some 
scorn,  it  would  appear — to  enter  into  public  discussion  with  their 
inferiors.  But  tne  result  was,  that,  a  few  days  after,  the  whole 
College  was  ringing  with  a  satirical  effusion,  in  which  every 
member  of  the  ^Ouridical"  was  held  up  to  ridicule  of  that  pecu- 
liar kind,  which  our  editor  no  doubt  discreetly  suppresses  with 
an  intimation  of  its  being  characterized  rather  by  force  than 
delicacy.    The  writer,  of  course,  was  Campbell. 

Satire  appears  to  have  been  a  favounte  exercise  with  the 
youth  at  this  period,  and  naturally  enough.  Few  boys  who  can 
say  sharp  things,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  can  help  sajring 
them,  if  society  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  warfare,  the  fighting 
principle  is  more  openly  avowed  in  school  society  than  fn  any 
Other.  The  combative  energies  are  fresh ;  there  are  fewer  re- 
straints of  wisdom,  or  prudence,  or  principle,  to  restrain  than  in 
later  life;  and  the  skin  is  inviting  witn  its  first  sensibility. 
Moreover,  alas  for  human  nature  I  nothing  is  so  sure  of  sym- 
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pathy  and  applause  from  the  untouched  bystander  as  the  effec- 
tive wielding  of  this  weapon.  A  boy  would  be  a  hero  of  a  rare 
stamp,  who,  conscious  of  this  power,  should  refrain  from  using 
it.  The  lad  Campbell  was  no  such  hero ;  and  it  is  much  to  say 
for  him,  that  in  after  life  he  very  sparingly  employed  his  wit  in 
this  shape.  At  this  period,  if  his  biographer  is  to  be  believed,  he 
was  successful  enough,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  blade,  to  in- 
flict wounds  with  it  which  rankled  still  half  a  century  afterwards, 
when  the  thoughtless  assailant  (for  there  was  never  malice,  and 
scarcely  more  than  fun,  in  the  intention)  was  himself  in  his  grave. 
But  nobler  feelings  than  small  college  ambition,  whether  m  the 
literary  or  social  field,  soon  awaked  in  the  breast  of  the  young 
poet.  The  same  frankness  and  largeness  of  sympathy  which  had 
made  the  homebred  boy — almost  a  child  still — at  once  free  of 
the  larger  circle  of  college  life,  was  already  rapidly  expanding  to 
fill  a  still  wider  sphere.  If  Campbell's  amiableness,  vivacity,  and 
talent,  had  much  to  do  with  his  social  success  both  as  man  and 
boy,  the  higher  charm,  that  which  won  and  retained  him  respect 
amid  many  failings  throughout  life,  was  his  capacity  of  larger 
than  personal  interests,  the  force  and  reality  in  him  of  those 
grander  sentiments  which  we  all  honour  almost  in  proportion  to 
our  consciousness  of  our  own  deficiency  in  them.  This  capacity 
was  now  to  be  exercised,  and  was  no  doubt  enlarged  by  the 
eventful  circumstances  of  the  time.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  period  of  Campbell's  teens  was  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  last  century — or,  more  correctly,  from  1788  to  1798 — it  will 
easily  be  understood  how  a  nature  such  as  his  was  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  outbreak  of  the  great  volcano  in  France,  and  the 
shock  which  it  gave  to  Europe  in  general.  "  Verses  on  the 
Queen  of  France"  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  effusions  of  1793 
(when  he  was  fifteen),  which  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  the  mildest 
order  of  poetry,  but  yet  touching  and  interesting,  as  the  evidence 
of  the  interest  of  the  boy  in  the  pubHc  events  of  the  day,  and 
possessing  a  further  interest  from  being  cast  in  the  metre  in 
which  he  at  a  riper  period  wrote  his  "Hohenlinden."  His  later 
employment  of  this  peculiar  stanza  marks  a  much  clearer  per- 
ception of  its  true  capacity  than  the  purely  elegiac  strain  which 
he  committed  to  it  in  the  earlier  instance.  A  single  specimen 
will  probably  suffice  the  reader : — 

^'  Behold  where  Gallia's  captive  queen, 
With  steady  eye  and  look  serene, 
In  life's  last  awful,  awful  scene, 
Now  leaves  her  sad  captivity  I 

But  in  another  lyric  of  the  same  period  we  may  discern  more 
tiian  the  form^ — something  of  the  real  substance  of  Campbell's 
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genius.  And  in  the  curions  way  in  which  history  is  now  repro- 
dudng  itself,  the  following  verses  are  worth  quotmg  entire.  If 
they  are  boyish,  it  is  distinctly  the  character  of  CampbelFs  boy- 
hood to  which  they  bear  witness :  the  same  simplicity  of  funda* 
mental  idea  dress^  up  in  the  same  formal  but  stately  style ; 
the  same  sort  of  awkward  classicism  which  he  never  quite  got 
free  of;  the  same  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  impression  evident 
throughout;  a  force  and  fire,  which,  if  not  equal  m  degree  to  that 
he  afterwards  exhibited,  is  the  same  in  kind ;  and,  lastly,  the 
same  sort  of  metrical  merit — not  a  high  merit  in  itself  as  melochr, 
but  very  high  in  its  being  precisely  that  which  fits  its  burden.  In 
the  strong,  distinct,  spirited  monotony  of  these  lines,  especially  of 
the  early  portion,  the  imagination  almost  hears  the  tramp  of 
the  sturdy  volunteers  in  exercise : — 

ON  THE  GLASGOW  VOLUNTEERS. 

"  Hark,  hark !  the  fife's  shrill  notes  arise !    • 
And  ardour  beats  the  martial  dram ; 
And  broad  the  silken  banner  flies 
Where  Clntha*s  native  sqnadrons  come ! 

Where  spreads  the  green  extended  plain, 

By  music's  solemn  marches  trod, 
Thick  glancing  bayonets  mark  the  train 

That  beat  the  meadow's  grassy  sod. 

These  are  no  hireling  sons  of  war  I 

No  jealous  tyrant's  grimly  band. 
The  wish  of  freedom  to  debar, 

Or  scourge  a  despot's  injured  land ! 

I^ougbt  but  the  patriotic  riew 

Of  freebora  valour  ever  fired; 
To  baffle  Gallia's  boastful  crew, 

The  soul  of  Northern  breast  inspired. 

'Twas  thus  on  Tyber's  sunny  banks, 
What  time  the  Yolscian  ravaged  nigh ; 

To  mark  afar  her  glittering  ranks, 
Rome's  towering  eagle  shone  on  high. 

There  toil  athletic  on  the  field, 

In  mock  array  pourtrayed  alarm ; 
And  taught  the  massy  sword  to  wield. 

And  braced  the  nerve  of  Roman  arm.** 

This  is  not  a  bo/s  exercise :  if  it  have  fieiults,  it  is  a  poem ; 
and  if  really  written  at  fifteen,  is  as  good  perhaps  as  has  ever 
been  produced  at  that  age  by  any  poet. 

But  we  should  do  little  lustice  to  the  real  character  of  this 
remarkable  youth,  if  we  omitted  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  diis 
gay  picture.    This  lad^  who  was  exhibiting  so  brilliant  a  play  of 
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animation  and  talent^  was  earning  his  bread  and  the  means  of 
continniiu;  his  studies  by  labour  doubly  distasteful  to  him,  because 
it  implied  a  certain  amount  of  social  humiliation,  as  well  as  the 
irksomeness  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  work  itself;  and  to 
him  at  least  the  work  was  most  irksome.  He  was  assisting,  as 
private  tutor,  his  less  advanced  but  wealthier  fellow-students. 
No  doubt  the  family  position  necessitated  this  exertion  as  a  con- 
dition of  his  continuing  his  own  university  education ;  neverthe- 
less, that  would  scarcely  make  it  pleasant,  and  it  shows  a  body  of 
character  not  always  found  in  connection  with  such  sensibility 
and  quickness  o£  talent,  that  he  should  have  submitted  to  this 
painful  drudgery,  and  still  have  been  sufficiently  in  spirits  to 
enter  so  heartily,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  life  about  him. 

Nevertheless,  a  change  was  to  come  over  this  light-heartedness, 
and  it  was  a  natural,  and,  in  his  circumstances,  proper  change. 
As  his  adolescence  advanced,  the  necessities  of  his  position  be- 
came at  once  graver  in  themselves,  and  plainer  to  be  seen.  The 
mountains  grow  bi^er  the  nearer  we  approach  them.  He  must 
live,  and  moreover,  as  his  affectionate  neart  foresaw,  he  must 
prepare  to  support  others.  His  father,  sixty-seven  when  his 
youngest  son  was  bom,  was,  of  course,  by  this  time  in  extreme 
old  a^e,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  a  small  annuity  from  some 
provident  institution,  which  would  terminate  on  his  death,  was 
all  the  fixed  income  of  the  family.  True,  Thomas  had  many 
elder  brothers  and  sisters,  but  none  of  these  were  in  a  position 
to  afford  serious  assistance ;  and,  moreover,  Tom  had  been  looked 
upon  throughout  as  the  ^^  decus,"  and  he  knew  he  was  expected 
to  be  the  ^^  columen  rerum."  He  had  worn  the  family  crown  so 
long,  he  must  not  shrink  now  from  its  reponsibiiities.  And  he 
was  nowise  so  disposed,  but  he  was  not  insensible  to  their  weight. 
Accordingly,  his  later  adolescence  was  a  period  of  considerable 
suffering  to  the  poor  lad,  as  indeed  that  season  which  we  reckon 
the  very  prime  season  of  youthful  rejoicing  usually  is  to  the 
youth  who  is  to  be  worth  much  as  a  man.  What  snare  errors, 
to  which  his  excitable  temperament  and  the  detestable  social 
habits  of  the  time  laid  him  but  too  open,  may  have  had  in 
producing  the  gloom  which  overcast  his  spirits  at  this  period  of 
bis  life,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  His  uncertain  prospects 
would  themselves  have  been  enough  to  explain  it.  His  friends 
seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  accuse  him  of  changeableness  and 
instability  of  purpose,  because  he  succesnvely  tried  and  gave  up 
several  profi^ons  in  turn.  He  was  for  a  short  time  (this 
was  while  quite  a  boy,  and  attending  college  during  the  sessions) 
in  a  writer's  office  in  Glasgow,  but  that  experiment  was  soon 
given  up.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  again,  ne  had  thoughts  of 
entering  the  Scottish  ministxyi  a  step  from  which  we  may  say  he 
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was  happily  saved.  He  sabsequently  made  more  than  one 
serioas  effort  to  read  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but  was  disappointed 
for  want  of  friends  to  supply  capital.  We  are  not  sure  that  he 
did  not  at  one  time  try  medicine  for  a  short  period,  and  he  had 
again  decided  upon  emigrating  to  join  two  of  his  brothers  who 
were  engaged  in  commerce  in  Virginia,  when  the  advice  c^ 
another  brother  prevented  his  executing  his  intention.  This 
looks  like  unsteadiness  of  purpose,  and  yet  it  need  scarcely  be 
so  interpreted.  For  some  young  travellers  the  burden  of  life 
is  ready  made  up,  not  too  heavy  for  their  strength,  and  well 
enough  packed  to  save  them  any  trouble  beyond  that  of  fling- 
ing it  over  their  shoulder,  and  going  on  their  way  rejoicing,  or 
at  least  content.  Another  class,  if  not  quite  so  lucky,  are  yet 
by  nature  patient  or  dull  enough  to  trudge  away  grumbhng 
with  a  loaa  which  may  not  fit  them  exactly,  but  which  they 
have  not  the  spirit  to  think  of  re-adjusting.  There  may  be 
a  good  deal  of  quiet  heroism,  no  doubt,  displayed  by  this  class ; 
but  it  may  also  be  doubted  if  this  temper  of  submission  is  not 
generally  carried  rather  too  far,  and  whether  the  world,  on  the 
whole,  would  not  be  better  served  if  young  men  would  take  a 
little  more  trouble  to  discover  their  true  places,  and  not  be  so 
content  to  occupy  those  which  first  happen  to  fall  within  their 
reach.  At  any  rate,  if  it  be  certain  that  every  man  has  his  special 
aptitudes,  we  may  at  least  tolerate,  if  we  should  not  rather 
admire,  the  troublesome  instinct  which  generally  sets  the  finer 
and  more  energetic  natures  seeking  for  |tneir  true  vocation,  pos- 
sibly even  in  a  restless  manner,  and  leaves  them  quite  unable  to 
settle  till  they  have  found  it.  Campbell  did,  indeed,  make  or 
attempt  more  false  starts  than  is  permitted  to  most ;  but  the  suffi- 
cient explanation  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  his  position  offered 
so  little  suggestion  in  any  particular  direction,  while  it  did  not 
allow  him  to  pause  long  enough  to  msCture  his  choice  before 
endeavouring  to  execute  it.  And  so,  when  we  see  our  young 
pilgrim  taking  up  one  load  after  another,  and  shifting  the  bur- 
then &om  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  vain  attempt  so  to  dress 
the  weight  that  it  shall  not  drag,  but  leave  him  free  to  climb 
the  hills  for  which  he  pants  with  the  elastic  step  which  is  natural 
to  him,  we  may,  if  we  please,  rather  admire  throughout  the 
resolution  with  which  he  maintained  his  first  ambition,  and 
refused  to  forego  what  he  instinctively  felt  a  right  if  he  did  not 
consciously  recognise  it  as  a  duty.  And  this  tribute  is  the 
more  due,  when  we  come  to  observe  that,  throughout  this  trpng 
period,  he  was  steadily  (and,  for  all  we  can  see,  conscientiously) 
performing  tasks  which  were  far  from  congenial  to  him.  During 
one  of  his  last  college  vacations,  when  he  was  seventeen,  he  had 
spent  some  months  in  Mull,  engaged  as  private  tutor  to  the 
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^hildrai  (apparently  quite  young  children)  of  a  lady  witli  whom 
he  had  some  family  connection — if  that  be  not  superfluous  to 
atate  of  a  Campbell  in  the  Highlands.  There  is  a  joyous 
account  of  the  pedestrian  journey — pedestrian  pour  cause — of 
the  young  poet  and  a  college  companion :  how  they  sang  and 
recited  poetry  throughout  the  lon^  Highland  glens ;  how  they 
lounged  into  the  sea  and  saved  a  child's  Ufe,  and  then  rewarded 
their  heroism  with  an  unwonted  treat  of  beefsteaks  and  a  tankard 
of  ale,  sitting  in  their  wet  clothes  till  they  dried  upon  them — 
probably  'pour  cakse  also.  This  is  about  the  18th  of  May,  and 
m  the  middle  of  June  he  is  ^^  weary  of  life/'  Mull  is  so  sab» 
Uraely  dulL  Campbell's  chief  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  we  suspect,  was  always  in  poetry.  He  liked  his  scenery 
as  Horace  Walpole  (if  we  are  not  mistaken)  liked  the  English 
climate,  ^'framed  and  glazed."  Poor  lad,  for  an  active^  excitable 
spirit  like  his,  these  early  days  of  Mull,  with  nobody  to  speak 
to  but  his  hostess'  family,  whom  he  scarcely  knew,  must  nave 
been  a  dismal  change.  Before  his  box,  which  contained  the 
writing  materials  apparently  unattainable  on  the  island,  had 
arrived,  he  had  scriooled  the  white-washed  wall  of  his  room  all 
€^er  with  a  pencil,  till  it  looked  like  a  great  sheet  of  MS.  It 
may  be  an  object  for  our  Highland  tourists  next  summer  to  dls^ 
cover  that  palimpsest.  Forty  years  afler  he  still  spoke  of  this 
period  as  his  ^  Pontian  exile ;"  but,  little  as  he  liked  it,  he  perse- 
vered to  the  end  of  his  original  engagement, — he  did  not  throw 
it  up,  as  one  might  almost  have  expected. 

And  little  as  he  liked  this  life,  and  constantly  as  he  kept  before 
bim  the  intention  of  escaping  from  it,  he  did  not  hesitate  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  accept  a  similar  engagement,  although  this  time 
under  somewhat  more  agreeable  circumstances.  He  now  became 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Greneral  Napier,  the  present  Sir  William 
Napier  of  Milliken,  then  residing  at  Downi^  a  lone  fkrmhouse 
in  Argyllshire.  This  residence  he  found  much  more  tolerable, 
although  he  had  but  little  society  even  here.  But  ^  neat  pocket 
copies  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  affluence  of  English  poets,  a  nort  at 
flute,  a  choice  selection  of  Scotch  and  Irish  airs,"  and  '^the  tot" 
respondence  of  a  few  friends,"  served,  he  says,  in  one  of  his 
letters  of  this  date,  ^^  to  relieve  the  tasdium  vitsB."  And  he  would 
certainly  appear  to  have  studied  seriously  while  in  this  seclusion. 

Early  in  1807,  he  again  returned  to  his  family  in  Glasgow, 
and  now  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  decisive  effort.  He 
would  go  to  E^nburgh  and  make  the  plunge.  The  bladders 
were  to  oe  law  and  literature ;  or  rather,  to  choose  a  more  exact 
figure,  law  was  to  be  the  pearl  of  price  for  which  he  was  to  dive 
in  the  great  gulf^  and  literature  tne  slender  |Hpe  throttgfa  whidi 
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he  was  to  draw  the  common  air  while  searching  for  the  precioos 
gem. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  contemplation  of  CampbelFs  life 
at  this  period  is  more  depressing  or  inspiring.  His  points  d'appui 
in  Edinburgh  at  this  moment  were  these :  I.  His  sister,  who 
lived  near  Edinburgh  at  the  time,  a  governess.  2.  A  widowed 
aunt,  who  resided  at  Edinburgh  for  tne  education  of  her  family. 
He  might  reckon,  perhaps,  on  an  occasional  dinner  or  breakfast 
here — scarcely  more.  3.  An  old  pupil,  subsequently  Lord 
Cuninghame,  who  was  then  in  the  responsible  oflBce — of  a  writer 
to  the  signet,  in  commencement  of  his  legal  studies.  So  much 
for  persons.  Besides  these  sources  of  assistance,  he  had  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  two  translations,  from  Euripides  and 
JEschylus.  We  must  suppose  also  an  indefinite,  if  not  almost 
infinite,  amount  of  verse  composition  in  other  shapes ;  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  these,  nor,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  do 
any  of  his  verses  composed  previous  to  this  time  make  their 
appearance  among  his  works.  He  seems  already  to  have  em- 
braced his  principle,  that  not  everything  which  drops  -from  a 
poet*s  lips  IS  to  oe  considered  pearls  and  diamonds,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  not  all  his  pearls  ana  diamonds  are  to  be  considered 
worth  setting. 

The  result  of  the  total  exertion  of  the  interest  Campbell  could 
engage  in  Edinburgh  on  In's  first  arrival  was  an  engagement  as 
a  copying-clerk  in  the  Register  Office.  It  was  honourable  in 
him  to  accept  it ;  it  was  wise  to  exchange  it  a  few  weeks  after 
for  a  position  of  the  same  kind,  but  somewhat  better  remunerated, 
in  a  private  writer's  office.  It  would  seem  as  if  Campbell  also 
about  this  time  gave  private  lessons  in  the  classics.  His  circum- 
stances, on  the  whole,  were  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  they  well  could 
be,  and  the  suffering  they  could  occasion  to  a  nature  so  sensitive 
may  be  imagined — perhaps  the  more  accurately  that  he  never 
spoke  of  them.  It  was  a  feature  of  Campbell's  character  to  be 
expansive  to  a  certain  extent^  but  there  he  stopped.  Such  super- 
ficial frivolity  is  the  art  with  which  some  natures  conceal  their 
deeper  sensibilities. 

But  the  comfortable  doctrine  of  the  bard  is  often  strangely 
true — 

/'  When  the  night  is  the  inirkest. 
The  dawning  is  nearest." 

Campbell's  dawn  was  at  hand,  in  the  shape  of  an  almost  acci- 
dental introduction  to  Dr  Robert  Anderson,  the  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  British  Poets.  The  benevolent  veteran  espoused 
his  cause  with  a  warmth  equally  creditable  to  both  parties,  and 
a  fiiendship  commenced  wluch  was  only  terminated  by  the  death 
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of  the  elder.  Its  first  fruits  was  an  introduction  to  Mundell^ 
then  a  principal  Edinburgh  publisher,  and  an  engagement  from 
him  to  abridge  Edward's  West  Indies  for  L.20.  xhe  statement 
reads  like  a  bathos,  but  Campbell  was  in  no  case  to  regard  it  as 
such.  It  was  employment — it  was  the  opening  of  a  career — 
and,  besides,  is  L.20  in  the  pocket  of  a  poet  k  vingt  ans  (one 
might  almost  say  of  any  young  man  of  that  age)  only  400  shil- 
lings ?   They  had  better  give  up  calculating  who  think  so. 

Yet  we  must  not  leave  the  impression  that  Campbell  was  extra- 
vagant. He  wasted  perhaps  in  his  lifetime  more  money  than 
the  majority  of  poets  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  wasting,  but  it 
was  not  from  extravagance  in  the  ordinary  sense*  So  far  was 
he,  indeed,  from  that,  that  at  this  time  he  had  aetually  managed 
to  save  a  small  sum.  With  this  he  proposed  that  a  magazine 
should  be  started  among  himself  and  his  Glasgow  College  friends 
(who  were,  it  would  have  been  fair  before  this  to  have  remarked, 
the  elite  of  the  University  youth),  for  which  he  was  ready  to  sub- 
scribe cash.  The  subject  of  Campbell's  relations  with  money 
would  be  worth  study,  but  we  have  no  space  to  enter  upon  it. 

And  we  must  hasten  on.^  It  was  early  in  1797  that  he  was 
introduced  to  Mundell,  and  he  retired  to  Glasgow  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  complete  his  task.  During  this  period  he  wrote  a 
song,  called  the  ^^  Wounded  Hussar,"  which  became  instantly 
popular  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  he  also  produced  a  poem, 
called  the  ^'  Dirge  of  Elderslie,"  which  had  at  least  local  favour. 
The  former  verses  he  subsequently  published,  but  he  never  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  admit  the  '^  Dirge"  among  his  poems,  although 
it  may  safely  be  said  to  be,  in  its  style,  fully  equal  or  superior  to 
others  to  which  he  gave  that  sanction.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  now  just  turned  twenty,,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
to  divide  his  time  between  college  lectures  and  work  for  the 
booksellers;  but  the  job-work,  which  was  all  he  could  obtain 
from  the  latter,  failed  to  meet  his  expectations,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled again  to  resort  to  tuition.  Yet  his  position  was  far  from 
being  as  discouraging  as  it  bad  been  a  year  ago.  He  was  no 
richer,  but  he  was  in  better  heart.  He  had  obtained  some  re- 
cognition as  a  young  man  of  promise  among  the  Edinburgh 
dons ;  he  had  made  some  pleasant  and  creditable  acquaintances, 
and  friendships  even,  with  some  men  of  his  own  age.  Jeffrey, 
the  future  Malleus  Poetarum ;  Grahame,  the  author  of  ''  The 
Sabbath ;"  John  Richardson,  Henry  Brougham,  the  late  Lord 
Cockburn, — these  were  inends  by  whom  a  man  might  be  con- 
tent to  be  known.  A  circumstance  which,  to  a  young  man  of 
his  especially  domestic  and  affectionate  temper,  would  not  be 
that  of  least  influence  on  his  spirits,  was  the  removal  of  his  family 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  which  was  arranged  about  this  time. 
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Campbell  was  always  a  nest-bird.  With  bis  mother  at  hand,  if 
his  faith  in  himself  should  ever  flag,  he  had  an  inexhaustible  r^ 
serve  of  encouragement.     The  old  fable  of  Antaeus  is  true  stilL 

The  result  of  his  necessities  upon  his  rapidlj*maturing  powers, 
under  the  cheering  influence  of  this  sense  of  sympatny  and 
expectation,  was  the  determination  to  enfranchise  nimself,  if 
possible,  from  his  drudgery  to  the  booksellers,  by  some  serious 
original  effort.  It  was  a  wise  design ;  but,  perhaps,  a  greater 
poet  would  have  been  brought  to  it  rather  from  within  than 
from  without.  The  choice  of  his  subject,  when  he  chose  it, 
spoke  to  the  same  purport  as  the  fact  that  he  had  never  yet 
attempted  any  long  poem.  To  build  on  another  man's  founda- 
tion is,  indeea,  susceptible  of  two  readings.  It  may  be  the  indi- 
cation of  the  consciousness  of  an  unbounded  wealth  of  genius, 
or  it  may  betray  poverty  of  invention,  or  at  least  a  deficiency  €£ 
originative  impulse.  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  in  which  sense 
we  are  to  interpret  the  &ct  of  Campbell's  deciding  to  add  the 
^^  Pleasures  of  Hope"  to  the  '^  Pleasures  of  Imagination"  and  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

The  poem  made  rapid  progress  when  once  commenced ;  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  tne  year  (1798),  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Mundell  for  its  publication  early  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  terms  on  which  the  copyright  was  sold  are  somewhat  vari- 
ously stated ;  the  poet  himself  says  that  it  ^^  was  sold  out  and  oat 
for  sixty  pounds.  Mr  Redding,  however,  corrects  this  state- 
ment by  the  production  of  the  actual  engagement,  which  appears 
to  have  been,  that  the  author  should  receive  200  copies  in  quires, 
no  mention  of  any  sum  in  ready  money  being  made.  The  amount 
realized  by  the  sale,  Mr  Redding  again  calculates  at  L.57  odd. 
The  bargain,  if  carried  out  in  the  literal  shape,  was  less  favour- 
able  than  otherwise,  because  there  was,  of  course,  the  chance  of 
the  200  copies  not  selling.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  Campbell  was 
scarcely  justified  in  grudging  this  house  the  bargain,  as  ne  seems 
afterwards  to  have  done.  Is  there  any  poet  now  breathing 
from  sixteen  to  sixty,  who  got,  or  expects  to  get  as  much  for  his 
first  volume  of  poems  ?  We  trow  not.  It  was  a  proof,  not  only 
that  Mundell  was  a  liberal  man  (which  was  sufficiently  shown 
by  his  voluntarily  presenting  the  poet  with  L.50  on  the  issue  of 
every  new  edition  until  they  fell  out,  and  also  permitting  him  to 
publish  an  edition  for  himself  at  a  later  period),  but  that  Camp* 
Dell  had  already  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  literary 
world  in  Edinburgh,  that  he  should  have  obtained  such  sood 
terms.  This  latter  point,  the  expectation  entertained  of  him^ 
may  be  judged,  perhaps,  by  the  volume  itself,  which,  humble  as 
it  looks  now,  was  hanasomely  enough  got  up  for  the  time.  It  did 
not  aspire  to  the  state  of  quarto  indeed — it  is  a  simple  12mo ;  but 
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then  it  was  decorated  with  several  illustrations.  Strange  those 
&ded  illustrations  are  to  look  at  now  I  Shall  we  come  back  in 
time  to  that  old  style,  as  we  are  come  back  to  hoop-petticoats  and 
inverted  saucer-hats?  The  artist  (one  J.  Graham)  is  of  the 
Fuselesque  order  of  genius.  The  miseries  of  Commodore  Byron 
are  touchingly  exhibited,  as  he  lies  ^^  cradled  on  the  rock,"  his  leg 
(shoe  and  stocking  absolutely  gone,  and  trouser  diminished  to  a 
span)  protruding  dangerously  over  an  ocean  rolling  boisterously 
some  mile  below.  But  Hope  is  there  to  console  him,  if  he  could 
but  see  her,  only,  nnfortunately  (the  cradle  only  accommodating 
one),  the  goddess  is  obliged  to  remain  behind  him  among  the  trees, 
where  she  is  visible  to  tne  spectator  uncomfortably  reclining  on 
the  fluke  of  an  anchor.  In  another  illustration,  Venus  is  seen  with 
that  extraordinary  long  (bare)  leg  which  the  more  mj'thological 
beauties  of  that  periocTusually  exhibit,  spinning  what  looks  pre- 
cisely like  a  star-fish,  but  which  we  may  presume  to  represent 
the  evening  star  itself,  from  one  hand,  while  with  tlie  otner  she 
"  flings  the  vesper  dew"  from  a  "  golden  urn,"  of  the  shape  which 
we  all  remember  (in  silver,  and  serving  to  dispense  evening  dew 
of  less  etherial  kind)  on  the  tea-trays  of  our  grandmothers.  But 
enough  of  description,  though  it  is  hard  to  pass  over  "  Heaven's 
Fierv  Horse,"  perhaps  the  highest  inspiration  of  the  artist,  or  the 
touching  scene  where  Kosciusko  falls  (his  wound  was  in  his 
thigh),  and  Freedom  shrieks  and  holds  up — ^what,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  it  looks  like  a  lance  with  a  small  parasol  fitted  to  the 
stem,  no  doubt  a  convenient  adaptation  in  the  days  of  Amazo- 
nian warfare. 

The  expenditure  of  all  this  imagination  on  an  unknown  poet's 
first  work  implied  a  considerable  confidence  in  its  success.  We 
need  not  say  how  fully  it  was  justified,  or  rather  how  far  beyond 
anv  expectation  that  could  have  been  formed  was  the  actual  re- 
sult Edinburgh,  still  a  literary  centre  second  only  to  London, 
was,  sixty  years  ago,  as  a  ganglion  of  the  intellectual  circulation, 
almost  eoual  to  London  itself.  The  impression  made  upon 
Edinburgn  was  so  strong  that  it  was  immediately  communicated 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  the  difference  between  Campbell, 
the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  Tom  Campbell,  the 
clever  young  man  from  Glasgow,  was  almost  the  difference  be- 
tween the  butterfly  and  the  caterpillar. 

n.  After  this  comparatively  detailed  sketch  of  Campbell's 
period  of  formation,  tne  reader  \rill  be  prepared  to  trace  more 
rapidly  his  subsequent  career.  A  very  few  lines  will  despatch 
the  short  period  which  elapsed  before  his  marriage. 

The  immediate  effect  of  his  success  with  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Hope  "  was  the  conception  of  a  new  poem.  Campbell  did  not 
lack  his  share  of  the  national  shrewdness,  although  it  was  often 
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overlaid  by  stronger  instincts.  He  had,  doubtless,  observed  how 
greatly  his  first  work  had  benefited  by  the  warm  allusions  it 
contained  to  topics  of  national  or  general  interest, — allusions, 
doubtless,  the  more  effective  that  they  were  only  the  sincere  ex- 
pression of  his  own  personal  interest.  And  not  unlikely,  too, 
ne  may  have  noticed  that,  warm  as  might  be  the  response  to  his 
eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Pole  or  of  the 
Negro,  "  tne  Bruce  of  Bannockbuni "  was  a  name  that  roused 
yet  deeper  sympathy.  At  any  rate,  he  decided  to  enlist  national 
feeling  lout  de  ton  in  favour  of  his  next  work,  and  its  subject  was 
to  be  "  The  Queen  of  the  North/' 

No  such  poem  exists,  nor,  as  far  as  would  appear,  was  any  con- 
siderable portion  ever  written.  Why  t  Was  it  that  there  was 
no  longer  pressure  enough  upon  him  to  induce  him  to  make  the 
effort  required  from  him  for  the  execution  of  a  large  work ;  or 
was  it  that,  after  all,  the  theme  did  not  very  deeply  engage  his 
own  interest  f  Perhaps  both  circumstances  may  nave  had  their 
influence.  Before  he  could  engage  seriously  in  the  work,  he  for 
the  first  time  had  left  Scotland.  A  few  months  were  spent  in 
Germany,  and  he  returned — in  fulfilment  of  a  long-experienced 
desire — by  England.  The  motive  of  his  German  expedition  was 
the  cultivation  of  German  literature,  and  the  poHsn  he  might 
expect  to  derive  ft'om  seeing  a  little  of  the  world.  Listen  to  our 
artless  poet,  writing  to  his  intimate  friend  : — 

"  Besides,  upon  reflection,  I  see  the  propriety  of  making  my 
first  appearance  in  London  to  the  best  advantage.  At  present 
I  am  a  raw  Scotch  lad,  and  in  a  London  company  of  wits  and 
geniuses  would  make  but  a  dull  figure  with  my  northern  brogue 
and  *  braw  Scotch  boos.'  "   (Letter  to  Mr  Thomson,  June  1800.) 

Shall  we  most  admire  the  modesty  or  the  assurance  of  that 
extract  f 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  as  soon  as  Campbell  reached 
England  he  naturalized  therein.  His  imagination  dwelt  still 
with  Scottish  subjects  and  images,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  dropped  the  provincialism  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  accli- 
mated liimself  easily  to  the  larger  sphere.  Perhaps  the  failure 
of  his  "  Queen  of  the  North  "  intention  may  have  been  referable 
to,  as  it  was  coincident  with,  this  development  of  his  mind  and 
character.  Campbell  was  nothing  if  not  sincere.  His  dramatic 
faculty,  like  that  of  many  others,  was  limited  to  the  conception 
of  characters  which  he  could  have  himself  ftilfilled,  and  we  sus- 

{)ect  that  he  lost  the  power  of  enacting  the  enthusiastic  Scot  be- 
bre  he  had  been  long  out  of  the  country. 

It  was  on  this  sudden  return  from  tne  Continent  in  1801 — 
necessitated  by  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Denmark,  his  winter 
residence  having  been  at  Altona—- that  he  firat  saw  London, 
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where  he  landed  "with  only  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket.**  His 
only  friends  were  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle — ^for  the  Poet's 
Corner  of  whose  paper  he  had  already  been  supplying  verses  at  two 
guineas  the  copy — and  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr  Thomson.  This 
would  scarcely  have  seemed  to  have  been  the  triumphal  entrance 
into  London  society  on  which  the  ambitious  young  poet  had 
reckoned,  but  he  soon  attained  all  he  could  have  hoped  for.  His 
liberal  opinions  combined  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  poetic 
gift — at  least  as  developed  thus  far — to  recommend  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Whig  Maecenas,  and  inquiries  were  soon  made  about 
him.  The  lad,  now  twenty-three,  handsome,  clever,  sufficiently 
witty,  gifted  as  we  have  seen  with  the  social  sine  qua  non  of 
mooest  assurance,  and  really  refined  in  nature,  passed  the  ordeal 
of  Holland  House,  and  was  of  course  stamped  thereby  for  cur- 
rency wherever  in  London  society  talent  or  liberal  opinions  were 
considered  recommendations.  In  many  of  the  saloons  thus 
opened  to  him,  doubtless,  he  was  the  youn^r  lion  and  no  more ; 
but  in  others  the  real  attractive  qualities  ofthe  man  told,  and  he- 
found  friends.  The  death  of  his  father,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one, 
occurring  at  this  moment,  threw  as  strong  a  shadow  as  could  be 
expected  over  his  exaltation.  He  exhibited  no  lack  of  feeling, 
and  shortly  left  London  for  Edinburgh  to  assist  his  mother  m 
the  difficulties,  or  rather  destitution,  into  which  this  event  had 
plunged  her  and  his  sisters.  An  incident,  which  we  might 
almost  indifferently  call  too  good  or  too  bad  to  be  true,  is  re- 
lated to  have  occurred  upon  his  return.  He  found  his  mother 
seriously  alarmed  at  rumours,  which  had  previously  reached  him- 
self, that  he  was  to  be  arrested  for  high  treason  I  The  report 
appeared  to  be  sufficiently  credited  to  induce  him  to  call  on  the 
Sheriff  of  Edinburgh  to  refute  the  absurd  story.  To  his  astonish- 
ment, that  ftmctionary  announced  to  him  that  the  report  was  true, 
that  a  warrant  was  actually  out  against  him  for  conspiring  with 
General  Moreau  in  Austria,  and  the  Irish  at  Hamburgh,  to  get 
a  French  army  landed  in  Ireland.  But  the  Sheriff  added  that 
the  authorities  were  unwilling  to  press  the  matter,  and  he  begged 
him,  therefore,  to  keep  quietly  out  of  his  way.  The  conclusion 
of  this  little  episode  was  equally  melodramatic.  The  indignant 
poet  refused  the  cruel  mercy,  and  insisted  on  an  examination ; 
and  he  was  examined, — he  and  a  box  full  of  papers  which  had 
already  been  seized,  and  in  which  the  pith  of  the  treason  was 
naturally  expected  to  be  discovered.  The  box  was  opened  and 
ransacked,  and  among  other  things  they  found  the  Mo.  of  "  Ye 
Mariners  of  England  r — Are  these  good  old  times  ever  to  return 
again? 

To  return  to  his  family  circumstances.     They  were  as  bad  as 
could  be.    A  small  pension,  which  his  father  had  received  from- 
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the  Merchants'  Society  in  Glasgow^  ceased  with  his  death,  and- 
the  mother  had  nothing.  Of  the  three  si^ers^  two  who  had 
been  out  in  good  families  as  governesses^  had  been  oompelled  to 
leave  from  ill  health,  and  the  third  was  a  confirmed  invalid. 

Campbell's  conduct  towards  his  relatives,  both  now  and 
tfaroughoat  his  life,  was  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  is  difficnlt 
even  to  understand  how  he  contrived  to  give  them  the  assistance 
which  he  did ;  and,  in  truth,  it  can  only  have  been  by  a  hazard- 
ous anticipation  of  his  own  resources.  His  regular  allowance  to 
his  mother,  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  her  hfe— for 
five-and*thirty  years,  that  is,  after  tlie  present  date  of  1801 — 
was  L.70  per  annum ;  and  when  his  eldest  sister  died,  in  1843, 
she  left  him  a  legacy  of  L.800,  which,  he  stated,  did  not  reim- 
burse him  the  sum  which  he  had  allowed  her  in  annual  pay- 
ments. It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  this  annuity  to  his  sister 
(which  did  not  commence  till  some  years  after  this  date)  had 
not  been  afforded  for  her  actual  support,  but  to  add  a  small 
annual  superfluity  to  an  income  which  she  had  earned  for  herself, 
and  which  just  sufficed  for  her  needs,  in  order  that  she  might  have 
the  comfort  of  layins  up  something  for  a  legacy  to  a  companion 
who  lived  with  her,  but  whom,  after  all,  she  herself  survived. 

His  means  of  assisting  his  family  at  this  moment  were,  besides 
some  payment  he  had  received  from  Perry,  the  issue,  by  sub- 
scription, of  an  edition  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  liberally 
permitted  to  him  by  Mundell  and  Son.  It  was  an  experiment 
not  without  its  hazard,  for  the  edition  was  to  be  in  quarto,  and 
in  a  style  sufficiently  expensive  to  make  anything  less  than  1000 
subscribers  unremunerative.  To  get  1000  people  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  pockets  is  not  always  an  easy  operation  even  for 
a  national  object.  Campbell,  however,  achieved  his  f  urpos^ 
and  in  1803  his  subscribers  received  a  volume  which  must  have 
delighted  those  who  like  to  be  dazzled  with  tlie  appearance  of  a 
page,  and  to  take  a  gentle  exercise  in  the  perusal  of  lines  almost 
too  long  to  be  easily  collected  in  a  stationary  glance  at  ordinary 
reading  distance.  The  volume,  when  it  came  out,  contained,  be- 
sides a  few  other  copies  of  verse,  ^^Lochiel's  Warning"  and 
"  Hohenlinden." 

But  much  had  passed  before  then.  Lord  Minto  had  taken  up 
the  young  man  in  a  fashion  of  kindly  patronage.  He  had  spent 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year  ( 1 80 1 )  with  his  Iiordship  at  Mmto, 
and  returned  with  him  for  the  winter  to  town,  nominally  as  secre- 
tary, really  as  proteg^.  There  is  not  a  word  dropped  wliich 
does  not  reflect  creditably  on  the  sense,  intelligence,  and  kind- 
ness of  Lord  Minto;  yet  Campbell  scarcely  seemed  then  (or 
ever,  it  may  be  observed)  quite  at  his  ease  in  society  of  a  rank  so 
much  above  his  own,  or^  at  any  rate,  on  the  footing  on  which 
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onlj  he  oDold  expect  to  be  received  in  it  This  conaectkniy  how- 
ever, completed  his  introdaotion  to  London  society,  into  the 
excitement  of  which  he  threw  himself  with  the  ardonr  of  his 
excitable  character.  But  there  was  always  a  steady  something 
at  the  heart  of  all  Campbell's  volatilitv ;  and  in  that  didactic  style 
which  is  to  the  clever  young  Scotcnman  what  the  first  callow- 
down  is  to  the  younff — let  ns  say  eagle  at  once — he  makes  pro- 
fitable reflections  to  bis  friends  on  the  unprofitable  character  of 
those  brilliant  jousts  of  the  London  wits,  of  which  he  was  now 
admitted  spectator.  Hear  the  acute  remarks  of  this  precocious 
philosopher:  ^I  have  watched  someUmes,"  he  writes,  ^^die 
devious  tide  of  conversation,  guided  by  accidental  assodations, 
turning  from  topic  to  topic,  and  satisfactory  upon  none.  What 
has  one  learnt  ?  has  been  my  general  question.  The  mind,  it  is 
true,  is  electrified  and  quicLened,  and  the  spirits  are  finely  ex- 
hilarated ;  but  one  grand  fault  pervades  the  whole  institution, — 
their  inquiries  are  desultory,  and  all  improvement  to  be  reaped 
must  be  accidental." 

Somebody  says,  with  a  certain  amount  of  justice,  that  you 
will  never  be  wise  if  you  have  never  been  a  fool.  Campbell  was 
clearly  on  the  way  to  wisdom,  if  not  yet  arrived ;  but  the  truth  is, 
the  dissatisfaction  which  he  tried  to  put  upon  die  account  of  the 
London  wits  (strange  to  say,  considering  the  nature  of  the  com- 

Elaint,  Mackintosh  was  the  individual  who  appears  especially  to 
ave  elicited  this  rebuke),  was  more  probably  tne  mere  reflection 
of  an  unconscious  dissatisfaction  with  himselL  In  fact,  he  was  di^ 
sipating — probably  in  all  senses,  certainly  mentally ;  and  that  is 
not  a  comfortable  process  to  any  yotmg  man,  unless  of  a  shallower 
nature,  or  of  stronger  animal  spirits,  than  this  finely-fibred  and 
fundamentally  well- compounded  young  poet.  Besides,  he  was 
getting  rather  too  old.  breaks  may  pass  in  the  mental  twilight  of 
adolescence  which  look  foolish  at  twenty-four,  which  respectable 
age  he  had  now  reached.  A  summer  spent  in  Edinburgh  and 
Minto,  with  a  visit  to  Liverpool  and  the  Potteries,  and  another 
winter  in  town — this  time  under  the  guardianship  of  his  friend 
Telford,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  recognised  among 
his  friends  that  he  required  looking  after — seem  to  have  worn 
out  his  patience  with  lite  on  the  loose.  His  nerves  had  acquired 
an  irritability  which  made  London  almost  intolerable,  and  the 
real  domesticity  of  his  character  at  last  revolted  in  the  most  im- 
prudent, yet  the  happiest  act  of  his  life.  He  had  become  attached 
m  London  to  a  cousin  of  his  own,  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  youngest 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  a  wealthy  merchant  at 
Greenock,  but  now  conducted  a  reduced  business  in  town.  The 
attachment  was  of  the  tender  rather  than  the  passionate  sort 
— passion,  indeed,  in  this  kind  did  not  belong  to  his  character — . 
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but  it  was  true  and  deep^  as  a  happy  nnion  of  twenty-five  years 
subsequently  witnessed.  Yet  the  imprudence  of  the  match  was 
insufficiently  measured  by  the  fact,  that,  when  it  was  resolved 
on,  he  had  no  fixed  income,  and  only  L.50  in  his  desk.  The 
more  serious  objection  lay  in  her  being  a  cousin  (although  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  relationship  was  very  near),  and  of  a  con- 
stitution marked  by  an  hereditary  irritability,  which,  at  a  sobse- 
3uent  period,  consigned  one  of  her  sisters  to  confinement.  The 
ay  will  surely  come  when  physiological  laws  will  receive  more 
due  recognition  than  they  did  sixty  years  back,  or  do  now.  For 
a  man  of  his  temperament — the  youngest  son,  moreover,  of  a 
large  family,  and  bom  when  his  father  was  close  on  seventy 
years  old — to  marry  a  lady  who  could  be  described  as  above,  was 
to  invite  the  sufferings  which  were  aflerward  to  tiy  so  severely 
his  affectionate  nature.  Of  two  children  who  were  the  issue  of 
the  union,  one  died  at  an  early  age,  the  other  (still  surviving,  we 
believe)  became  subject,  as  he  grew  up,  to  a  mild  but  decided 
mental  aberration.  We  anticipate  these  events,  because  we  can 
only  spare  time  for  the  most  cursory  notice  of  the  two  remaining 
periods  into  which  we  have  arranged  the  poet's  life.  His  mar- 
riage, ill-judged  as  it  was  in  some  particulars,  may  be  read  as 
the  revolt  from  and  triumph  over  the  inferior  elements  of  his 
character.  The  excitement  and  hurry  of  London  life  appealed 
to  instincts  which,  if  lively  in  him,  were  yet  superficial  to  his 
sounder  and  better  qualities.  Of  flattery  he  had  drunk  his  fill, 
and  his  appetite  for  this  condiment  was  not  voracious  afler  all ; 
of  pleasure,  as  pleasure  is  called,  he  had  also  partaken  freely 
enough  to  know  that  it  did  not  please  him,  or,  at  least,  that  if  it 
pleased  for  the  moment,  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  such  hard 
work.  Of  the  peace,  and  seriousness,  and  gentle  play  of  the 
afiections,  which  were  essential  conditions  equally  or  his  happi- 
ness and  his  genius,  he  had  learned  that  society,  as  he  knew  it, 
would  not  and  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  him  any  taste.  His 
marriage  was  a  resolute  act  or  adherence  to  his  better  part ;  and 
if  he  suffered  through  a  disregard  of  natural  conditions,  which  in 
his  haste  he  had  overlooked,  he  yet  had  his  reward. 

III.  We  have  accompanied  tne  young  poet  pretty  closely  np 
what  we  may  call  the  gradual  and  toilsome  ascent  of  his  life. 
He  has  now  reached  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  table-land 
where  the  prime  of  his  manhood  was  to  be  happily  spent.  It 
was  a  healthy  region  ; — the  climate,  to  continue  the  metaphor, 
moderate,  the  air  fresh  and  pure,  the  scenery  devoid  of  striking 
varieties  of  feature,  yet  afforaing  more  than  one  point  where  even 
a  poet's  soul  might  satiate  itself  with  the  grandeur  of  the  distance 
opened  to  its  contemplation.  But  the  happiest  feature  of  the 
scene  was  the  quiet  home,  where  a  faithful  woman,  constant  in 
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affection  and  good  sense,  kept  ever  bright  a  cheerfiil  household 
fire,  which,  as  long  as  it  continued  burning,  rendered  even  her 
sensitive  husband  almost  independent  of  the  weather  without. 

But,  to  drop  figure,  this  period  which  we  have  named  distinc- 
tively the  Syaenham  period  (although  Campbell  did  not  imme- 
diately go  to  reside  at  that  pleasant  village),  is  coincident  with 
his  married  life, — extending,  therefore,  from  the  autumn  of  1803 
(when  he  was  twenty-six)  to  1828,  when  he  lost  his  admirable  help- 
mate. It  was  a  quiet  period,  which  can  be  rapidly  passed  over. 
Happiness  neither  says  much  usually,  nor  can  much  be  said  about 
it ;  and  fortunate  is  the  family,  as  the  nation,  whose  annals  are  dull. 
Campbell,  during  this  quarter  of  a  century,  was  in  the  element 
which  really  suited  him.  Protected  against  his  chief  weaknesses, 
his  position  was  one  which  especially  favoured  his  higher  dispo- 
sitions. He  but  rarely  entered  the  great  London  world,  and 
was  the  more  respected  for  his  abstinence ;  when  he  did,  he  re- 
turned with  added  zest  to  his  placens  uxor,  his  family,  his  books, 
and  his  pleasant  and  sincere  intercourse  with  accomplished  and 
congenial  friends  whom  he  had  made  at  Sydenham.  The  events 
which  marked  this  period  may  be  shortly  mentioned.  In  1805, 
Charles  Fox  gave  him  a  pension  of  L.200  a-year.  It  is  painful 
to  learn  that  the  nation,  while  bestowing  this  bounty  of  L.200 
aryear  with  the  right  hand,  thought  fit  to  deduct  L.40  annually 
with  the  left.  Even  with  its  deductions,  however,  his  first  taste 
of  a  fixed  income  must  have  been  welcome,  indeed,  to  the  father 
of  two  boys,  himself  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  serious  ill  health, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  anxiety  of  mind.  The  interval  between 
this  event  and  1809  was  occupied  by  various  literary  projects 
and  performances ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  latter  year, "  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming"  was  published.  The  summer  of  this  year  was  a 
mournful  one ;  he  lost  his  younger  boy,  Alison.  No  man  was 
ever  more  strongly  marked  by  the  paternal  instinct ;  and  this 
wound  was  one  which  never  ceased  to  bleed  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  1812  he  delivered  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  which 
proved  a  great  success,  and  were  the  means  of  opening  to  him 
more  important  and  remunerative  employment  as  a  prose  writer 
than  he  nad  yet  attained.  Three  years  later,  a  great  addition 
was  made  to  his  comfort  by  a  legacy  of  L.5000  fi"om  a  Highland 
cousin,  MacArthur  Stewart, — the  laird  whose  larger  possessions 
had,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  absorbed  the  long-departed  Kirnan  ! 
It  should  be  an  encouragement  to  good  poets  and  good  sons  to 
know  that,  while  his  kinsman  left  his  benefaction  to  the  "  Author 
of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,* "  he  had  been  heard  to  mention  to 
his  friends  that  "  little  Tommy  the  Poet"  ought  to  have  a  legacy, 
because  he  had  been  so  kind  to  his  mother. 

During  the  two  following  years  he  was  engaged  in  an  under- 
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taking  which  bad  arisen  out  of  his  lectures  at  the  Boyal  Institu- 
tion. This  was  his  "  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets'* — a  work 
which  implies  a  great  aeal  more  labour  in  a  man  of  Campbell's 
fiutidiousy  if  not  always  unerring,  critical  sensibility,  than  the 
ordinary  reader  can  easily  understand.  It  is  and  will  remain  avalu- 
able  acquisition.  Its  chief  defect  is  that  supplementary  character 
which  induces  sometimes  the  omission  of  the  most  characteristic 
specimens  of  a  writer,  because. they  may  be  already  generally 
known  ;  the  introductory  essay  must  always  be  reckoned  among 
the  principal  critical  exercises  of  our  literature.  A  visit  to  Ger- 
many, in  which  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Vienna,  occupied  the 
first  nine  months  of  1820.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  anitted 
Sydenham,  in  order  to  enter  on  the  office  of  editor  (for  Colbum) 
of  the  New  Monthly  Maaazine.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his 
connection  with  Mr  Bedding  commenced ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  careless  and  immethodical  poet  greatly  gained  by  the 
business-like  habits  and  practical  activity  of  his  colleague.  A 
salary  of  L.500  a-year  recommended  an  office  which  must  have 
owed  its  attraction  rather  to  that  circumstance  than  to  any  con- 
sciousness of  peculiar  fitness.  In  plain  English,  Campbell  on 
this  occasion,  and  still  more  distinctly  on  that  of  his  second  edi- 
torship, sold  his  name.  It  was  not  a  high-minded  thing  to  do ; 
but  Cfampbell,  if  he  held  a  fair  place  among  those  of  his  day  for 
honourable  sentiment,  was  not  m  advance  of  them.  If  the  pub- 
lisher thought  fit  to  fee  him,  he  was  ready  to  plead,  as  he  might, 
the  cause.  He  did  his  best ;  but  it  was  not  congenial  labour. 
However,  with  the  help  of  Mr  Redding,  and  the  efiect  of  the 
literary  prestige  of  his  name  in  drawing  contributors  round  him, 
he  was^-or  at  least  the  Magazine  was — successful,  and  he  conti- 
nued to  edit  it  for  ten  years.  The  other  events  which  are  chiefly 
worth  notice  in  this  period  are  his  publication  of  "  Theodric  '*  in 
1824 ;  his  exertions  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  London 
University  (in  the  cause  of  which  he  paid  another  visit  to  Ger- 
many) in  1825 ;  and  his  election  and  re-election  as  Lord  Rector 
of  Glasgow.  While  in  the  midst  of  a  satisfaction  measured 
rather,  perhaps,  by  the  warmth  of  old  associations  than  by  the 
actual  value  of  the  honour,  he  was  painfully  reminded  of  the 
mortal  conditions  of  his  triumph  by  the  loss  of  bis  excellent  wife. 
The  happier  portion  of  his  life  was  ended  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

IV.  oixteen  years,  however,  yet  remained  to  him ;  but  they 
were  to  be  years  of  little  satisfaction.  Although  he  still  continued 
to  keep  house  for  a  twelvemonth  or  two,  his  home  was  lost.  His 
unfortunate  son,  who  had  now  for  some  years  been  the  cause  of 
the  deepest  anxiety  to  his  parents,  required  an  attention  which 
the  widowed  father,  with  his  literary  engagements  upon  him, 
could  not  afford,  and  he  had  to  be  placed  under  medical  care. 
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I(  Campbell  was  ever  reproached  as  betraying  some  indifference 
to  his  son's  melancholy  condition,  it  was  before  his  letters  were 
given  to  the  world.  No  parent  conld  have  been  more  feeling, 
or  more  tenderly  considerate  and  anxious  abont  the  poor  yonth's 
comfort.  Indeed,  his  parental  feelings  were  even  unusually 
acute.  The  disappointment  he  experienced  in  this  s<h],  and  the 
loss  of  his  younger  boy,  may  not  improbably  have  been  among 
those  shocks  which,  together  with  that  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  together,  it  must  painfully  be  surmised,  with  the  effect  of 
those  early  imprudences  which,  in  their  origin  at  least,  had  been 
the  fault  of  the  customs  of  the  time  rather  than  his  own,  began 
now  soon  to  impress  a  character  of  premature  decline  equally  on 
body  and  mind.  The  change  was  of  course  gradual;  but  its 
progress  casts  a  melancholy  shade  over  this  whole  p^od.  Ite 
indications  are  to  be  traced  in  divers  shapes :  one,  the  saddest  of 
all,  his  relapse  into  sins  which  had  been  at  least  rare,  if  not 
wholly  absent,  during  his  married  life.  It  would  be  incorrect, 
we  believe,  to  say  that  Campbell  ever  became,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  ten^,  a  dmnkard;  for  he  never  became,  to  oar  means  of 
knowledge,  the  habitual  slave  of  stimulants.  It  is  lamentable 
enough  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that  he  grew  less  and  less  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  drink  when  it  came  in  his  way.  It 
would  be  easy,  and  only  true,  to  say  that  he  was  of  more  ex- 
citable brain  than  other  men;  that  he  was  extraordinarily 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  in  many  respects;  that  he  was 
unhappily  to  the  manner  born,  and  in  his  early  days  saw  this 
▼ice  as  commonly  recognised  for  a  privilege  of  his  sex  as — well, 
let  us  say  miokingj  at  present.  But  why  should  we  make  all  these 
reflections  ?  Is  not  the  man  down  ?  Let  us  be  satisfied  to  be 
thankful  that  we  in  our  generation  are  not  like  this  poor  publican>. 

This,  however,  did  not  at  once  (or  ever,  indeed,  wholly)  quench 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  man ;  and  it  was  in  this  last  period  of 
his  life  that  he  took  up  with  his  wonted  ardour  the  cause  of  the 
Poles.  Their  wrongs  had  been  one  of  the  topics  of  his  youthful 
declamation,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  the  "  Irleasures  of  Hope ;" 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  Campbell,  self-contained 
in  spite  of  its  wide  divergencies,  that  he  should  now  in  his  old 
age  become  practically,  and  even  powerfully  (for  great  is  the 
power  of  speech,  whatever  Mr  Carlyle  may  have  to  say  about 
silence),  the  advocate  of  that  oppressed  nationality. 

Two  years  after  his  wife's  death — that  is,  in  1830 — he  and 
Mr  Redding,  almost  simultaneously,  fell  out  with  Mr  Colburn, 
and  resigned  the  editcursbip  of  the  New  Mcntiily.  He  enjoyed 
his  emancipation,  and  laugned  gaily  over  the  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
A  year  later  he  resumed  names£r  as  editor  of  the  Metropolitan^ 
at  a  lower  salary,  and,  seeing  that  there  was  no  sincerity  in  the 
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thing,  a  loss  of  dignity.  The  literary  works  which  he  executed  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  partook  of  the  general  decline.  He 
wrote  a  Life  of  Mrs  Siddons^  whom  he  had  always  sincerely  ad- 
mired, as  the  vivacious  temperament  always  admires  the  phleg- 
matic; he  edited  Shakspeare  for  Mr  Moxon,  with  a  prefatory 
Life^  containing,  as  everything  he  wrote  must  contain,  much 
shrewd  remark  and  clever  writing,  yet  indicating  too  distinctly  a 
failing  taste ;  and,  after  a  visit  to  Algiers  in  1834,  he  arranged 
his  observations  under  the  title  of  "  Letters  from  the  South." 
In  1842  he  published  his  last  poetical  work,  "  The  Pilgrims  of 
Glencoe,"  accompanied  by  a  few  copies  of  occasional  verse.  It 
was  a  flicker  in  the  socket.  He  was  at  this  time  sixty-four,  and, 
after  a  series  of  changes  of  lodgings  too  numerous  to  record,  and 
bespeaking  itself,  at  his  time  of  life,  the  moral  restlessness  under 
which  he  suffered,  had  recently  settled  again  to  housekeeping  in 
Victoria  Square,  where  he  had  adopted  a  niece,  in  the  hope  of 
re-constituting  for  himself  a  home.  But  the  disease  had  taken 
too  deep  a  hold.  Some  pecuniary  anxieties,  which  would  have 
much  more  prudently  been  met  by  remaining  where  he  was,  deter- 
mined him  on  letting  his  new  house,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice, 
and  seeking  a  more  economical  residence  in  France.  The  worst 
evils  are  those  which  never  happen.  The  emergency  was  ob- 
viated before  it  actually  occurred ;  but  he  had  been  startled  off 
his  form,  and  he  could  not  settle  to  it  again.  He  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Boulogne,  where  he  furnished  a  house  in  the  bleak 
upper  town.  That,  indeed,  was  probably  a  matter  of  small 
moment :  the  dry  leaf  falls,  whether  the  wind  blow  north,  south, 
east,  or  west.  ]He  passed  a  winter  of  serious  ill  health,  yet 
quietly  looking  before  and  after.  He  died  peacefully  iu  the 
Spring  of  1843,  at  the  age  of  66. 

He  lies  among  our  strangely-assorted  assembly  of  national 
worthies  in  Poet's  Corner.     None  will  grudge  him  his  place. 

Turning  now  for  the  short  space  yet  at  our  command  to 
Campbell's  literary  works,  we  find  far  ampler  store  of  illustration 
of  the  man's  own  nature  than  we  shall  be  able  to  use.     Every 

Eoet,  of  course,  illustrates  himself  to  a  great  extent ;  but  many 
ave  a  power  of  imaginative  self-expansion  in  which  Campbell 
was  wholly  wanting.  His  very  force  lay  in  everything  he  wrote 
(speaking  now  of  these  works  in  which  his  genius  took  any  part), 
carrying  along  with  it  his  own  personal  feeling,  his  brief  but 
strong  passion,  or  his  prevailing  tenderness,  and  love  of  gentle 
and  domestic  interests.  Yet  be  was  not  one  of  those  whose 
poetry  is  only  a  metrical  autobiography ;  he  was  even  sparing 
in  occasional  verse,  the  truth  being,  that  though  he  might  often 
feel  the  suggestion  to  write,  the  execution  always  required  an 
effort.    It  was  probably  one  of  the  elements  of  his  success,  that 
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he  subordinated  his  feeling^s  to  subjectsy  and  on  these  bestowed 
serious  labour.  Nevertheless,  the  subjects  and  their  filling  up 
were  derived  alike  from  his  personal  sympathies  and  sentiments. 
The  "  bloodiest  picture  in  the  Book  of  Time"  was  painted  so 
vividly,  because  he  really  thought  it  such«  The  young  man 
who  (feclaimed  so  eloquently  about  Hampden  and  Tell  was  the 
youth  who  four  or  five  years  before  had  begged  his  mother  to 

five  him  three  shillings  that  he  might  spend  a  couple  of  days  in 
Idinburgh  (a  walk,  there  and  back,  of  near  an  hundred  miles), 
in  order  to  see  Gerald  and  Muir.  His  magnificent  apostrophe 
to  Nature  against  Slavery  was  the  expression  of  his  own  sincere 
indignation.^  So,  again,  when  he  came  to  construct  the  scenery 
for  his  other  poems,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  America, 
which  he  had  so  long  looked  to  as  not  improbably  his  own  future 
home  (as  it  had  at  one  time  been  that  ofhis  parents),  supply  the 
locaUty.     His  three  noble  patriotic  odes — those 

"  sparkles  dire 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song" — 

bear  evidence  in  the  same  way  to  his  personal  feeling  or  expe- 
rience. He  wad  one  of  those  spirits  (far  more  rare  than  we  snp- 
pose)  who  can  feel  genuine  national  sentiment  as  distinguished 
from  the  almost  brute  or,  at  best,  childish  instincts  which  we  are 
too  apt  to  confound  with  true  patriotism ;  and  ^^  Ye  Mariners  of 
England"  was  the  expression  of  his  own  feeling  in  prospect  of  a 
war  with  Russia  in  1800.  So  the  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic"  was 
as  personal  an  efinsion  as  any  ^^  Lines  on  My  Mistress'  Eye- 
brow ;"  and  if  he  had  not  been  present  at  Hohenlinden,  which 
seems  doubtful,  it  was  his  actual  experience  at  Batisbon  and 
Ingoldstadt  which  was  embodied  in  that  most  solemn  piece. 

Connected  with,  and  indeed  arising  out  of,  this  sincerity,  was 
the  characteristic  reality  of  his  imagery.  His  observation, 
whether  of  nature  or  man,  was  not  marked  by  any  unusual 
acuteness  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  points  which  he  seizes  in  descrip- 
tion are  usually  the  more  obvious  characteristics ;  and  herein  lies 

'  Perhaps  the  logic  of  the  imagination  was  never  more  splendidly  employed 
than  in  the  lines  alluded  to.    It  is  impossible  to  resist  quoting  them : — 

'*  Eternal  Nature  I  when  thy  siant  hand 
Had  heaved  the  floods,  and  fixed  the  trembling  land, 
When  life  sprang  startling  at  thy  plastic  call, 
Endless  her  form.s,  and  man  the  lord  of  all, 
Say  I  was  that  lordly  form  inspired  bv  Thee 
To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  the  knee  ?" 

Fleeuurea  of  Hope,  B.  I.'' 

As  we  are  in  duty  bonnd  to  be  critical,  it  may  just  be  observed  that  **  plastic 
call  **  is  a  barely  allowable,  and  decidedly  not  happy  license,  and  that  the  last 
line  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  order  of  the  two  propositions  it  contains 
were  interchanged. 
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a  great  secret  of  his  tmiversal  popularity.  But  if  he  did  not  see 
mach  more  than  others  see,  he  jet  saw  the  things  or  featnres 
which  men  in  general  rather  take  for  granted,  because  thej  ex- 
pect them,  than  actually  see.  It  is  astonisiiing  to  what  an  extent 
this  mental  substitution  for  sight  prevails  in  our  bookish  time ; 
but,  with  (malification  to  be  stated,  Campbell  really  used  his 
own  eyes.  He  saw  as  Homer  saw,  or  as  the  shrewd  countryman 
sees  whose  natural  perceptions  are  not  affected  by  conventional 
fictions.  This  earnestness  even  betrays  him  sometimes  into  a 
certain  simplicity,  which  in  his  stiff  language — the  point  which 
more  than  any  other  betrayed  the  Scot — sounds  rather  amusing. 
Who  can  help  smiling  at  the  description  of  "Young  Hennr 
Waldegrave,"  in  the  Second  Part  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming — 

"  She  her  lovely  face 
Uplift  on  one  whose  lineaments  and  frame 
Wore  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace : 
Iberian  seemed  his  hooL     His  robe  the  same, 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks  became.*' — (St.  xiii.) 

He  was  by  no  means  incapable  in  general  of  smiling  himself 
at  this  amusing  introduction  of  Spanish  leather  into  the  crisis  of 
a  romance ;  but  the  fact  was,  he,  in  his  imagination,  saw  the 
thing,  and  he  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  feeling  of  the  scene 
to  notice  the  incongruity.  It  was  as  a  man  may  misspell  when 
he  is  writing  under  strong  excitement.  But  the  most  usual 
way  in  which  this  absence,  or  rather  absorption,  of  mind  is 
evidenced  is  in  the  extravagantly  bad  English  in  which,  under 
stress  of  rhyme  and  feelings,  separate  or  in  combination,  he  ven- 
tures sometimes  to  indulge.  What  would  Jeffrey  have  said  to 
Wordsworth  if  he  had  talked  of  a  "desolated  panther^  (G.  of 
W.,  I.  17),  or  a  "  ruinous  walk"  (Lines  on  Visiting  a  Scene  in 
Argyllshire).  What  is  the  meaning  of  a  "dark  unwarming 
shade?"  (the  Beech-Tree's  Petition)*     Shade  is  not  expected  to 

five  warmth.  What  is  "a  tree-rocked  cradle t"  (G.  of  W.,  I. 
3).  According  to  ordinary  rules  of  language,  it  must  be  a 
cradle  rocked  by  a  tree.  The  "  fresh-blown  air^'  (G.  of  W.,  II. 
8)  is  only  a  trifle  better.  But  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  alone 
would  supply  many  more  expressions  as  awkward  ancT  unjus- 
tifiable as  these.  The  extraordinary  natural  hi^ry  which  has 
conferred  not  only  the  ^Mesolated  panther,"  but  the  flamingo,  the 
alo^  and  the  palm  on  Pennsylvania,  as,  in  the  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
the  tiger  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  has  often  been  observed 
on,  and  the  original  error  is  probably  to  be  explained  on  similar 
grounds.  His  maintaining  the  importations  is  to  be  referred  to 
another  feeling:  it  was  in  Campbeirs  way  to  alter  and  alter 
again,  and  scarce  ever  to  be  satisfied  that  he. had  corrected 
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enough,  as  long  as  the  poem  was  on  the  anvil.  Once  off  and 
coldjiie  would  have  no  more  to  say  to  it.  He  was  tired  of  it — 
his  imagination  could  not,  and  would  not,  warm  again  to  the  re* 
moulding  heat. 

But  it  his  earnestness  sometimes  betrayed  him,  it  was  to  this 
he  owed  that  power  of  intense  expression  which  makes  his  verse 
immortal.  Others  have  had  far  wider  scope  of  imagination ; 
others  have  had  far  deeper  philosophic  insight ;  others,  again, 
have  achieved  in  far  greater  perfection  that  grace  of  form 
which  he  made  the  principal  object  of  his  artistic  effort, — 
nay,  others  have  possessed  m  fxdler  sweetness  that  tenderness 
of  feeling  which  was  the  prevalent  characteristic  of  his  genius ; 
but  no  English  poet  has  ever  rendered,  as  he  has,  national  senti* 
ments  in  that  language  of  passion  at  white  heat — the  passion  that 
flings  off  no  spa^s,  and  makes  no  noise,  but  glows  and  is  still 
— in  which  Campbell  had  the  power  to  exhibit  them.  And  they 
live,  and  will  live.  Many  poets  have  endeavoured  to  fix  them- 
selves on  their  country's  national  life — it  is  a  natural  and  worthy 
ambition — by  taking  up  the  sentiment  of  their  epoch,  and  utter- 
ing it  in  verse.  Milton  did  to  some  extent, — Dryden,  Cowley,  a 
iiost  of  others ;  but  somehow  the  fashion  fadeth  away.  We  read 
the  verses  now, — we  acknowledge  their  stateliness  and  dignity,  or 
their  grace  and  felicity ;  but  the  feeling  is  no  longer  in  them, — it 
is  the  caput  mortuum  of  patriotism.     Ghosts  may  toss  up  their 

Elumed  oeavers  or  their  cocked  hats  for  all  we  know,  as  they 
ear  us  read  out  the  sounding  couplets ;  but  our  wide-awakes 
can  stay  quietly  on  our  cool  brows,  and  before  we  think  of  taking 
them  off  we  look  up  and  consult  the  weather.  But  though 
Campbell's  odes  are,  in  fact,  now  half  a  century  old — a  hundred 
ages,  as  it  may  be,  and  is  in  our  case,  measured  by  change  of 
taste  and  feeling — they  are  as  fresh  and  glowing  as  ever.  They 
are  the  old  wine  that  is  better.  The  fashion  in  which  his  genius 
was  inspired  to  clothe  his  sentiments  is  of  that  moulding  which 
never  grows  quaint,  and  the  temporary  is  lost  in  the  permanent, 
as  the  grand  arch  speaks  to  the  triumph  a  thousand  years  after 
its  inscriptions  have  ceased  to  be  legible.  Who,  as  with  arm  ex- 
tended and  flashing  eye,  he  now  recites  that  noble  boast — 

^'  Britannia  needs  no  bulvtrark, 
No  towers  along  the  steep,** 

who  ever  thinks  now  that  Campbell  meant  that  it  was  needless 
to  buildMartello  towers?  which  was  the  mode  of  fortification  then 
in  progress.  But  the  bard  was  a  prophet  then,  and  was  wiser 
than  he  knew.  It  belonged  precisely  to  the  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  of  the  man  that  he  should  lay  hold  on  the 
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actual  and  temporary  feature^  and  eqnally  to  his  passion  to  fiise 
it,  and  leave  it  for  future  time  simply  a  sparkling  crystal  in  the 
granite  mass. 

It  would  be  easy  to  carry  this  illustration  into  imr  greater  de- 
tsdl,  but  we  refrain,  and  with  his  genius  as  sach  we  have  on  this 
occasion  nothing  to  do.  We  have  been  carefully  guarding  our 
eyes  firom  the  dazsling  efiulgence  of  that  great  gift,  in  order  fidrly 
to  appreciate  Campbell  as  a  man.  And  if  our  view  of  him  be 
true,  we  have  surely  exhibited  a  man  well  worthy  of  the  admira- 
tion of  all  those  who  do  not  retain  their  admiration  till  they  find 
humanity  in  perfect  symmetry-  To  such  symmetry  even,  it 
might  be  maintained,  Campbell's  character  puts  forth  a  stronger 
claim  than  might  at  first  appear  to  those  who  do  not  sufficiently 
examine  the  nature  of  his  fiulings.  There  are  failings  which 
really  flaw  the  nature ;  there  are  others — or  they  may  be  the 
same  in  another  degree — which  are  only  superficial.  The  one 
may  be  compared  to  the  derangement  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  should  send  the  body  out  of  its  true  course ;  the  other 
to  the  clouds  which  may  darken  its  surface,  but  have  no  power 
to  affect  its  orbit.  Campbell's  weaknesses  were  undeniably  of 
the  latter  kind ;  they  did  painfully  obscure  at  times  his  happiness, 
but  they  were  powerless  to  influence  in  any  perceptible  degree 
his  moral  constitution.  We  are  not  attempting  nere  to  salve 
ugly  sores  by  conventional  charities,  but  endeavouring  to  do 
simple  justice  to  a  human  being,  and  to  morality  itself.  His 
character,  if  it  may  be  judged  by  the  evidence  of  his  general  life, 
conversation,  and  letters,  as  reported,  was  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  at  its  ripest  when  this  grievous  blemish  was  plainest  and 
even  largest  on  its  face.  But  let  his  finilties  be  granted  and  esti- 
mated at  their  heaviest,  there  remains  enough  to  justify  the  world 
in  the  value  it  placed  upon  him, — a  value  shown  by  the  fact,  that, 
sixteen  years  after  bis  death,  his  fiiends  are  still  producing  their 
recollections  of  him,  and  men  are  well-disposed  to  listen  to  them. 
Qualities  of  a  rare  beauty  were  set  in  him  in  a  frameworic  of 
sterling  worth.  If  the  scale  of  the  latter  was  not  great,  the  gems 
were  of  the  finest  water ;  and  humanity  must  be  much  richer  in 
noble  examples  than  she  is,  before  we  can  cease  to  reckon 
Campbell,  with  all  his  faults  and  failings,  as  other  than  a  rare 
and  beautifiil  specimen  of  his  race. 
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Art  n. — 1.  Qtiakerisniy  Past  and  Present.  By  John  S.  Rown- 
TREB.     Post  8vo.     Prize  Essay. 

2.  The  Peculium.  By  Thomas  Hakcock.  Post  8vo.  Prize 
Essay. 

3.  A  Fallen  Faith :  being  a  Historical^  Peligious^  and  Socio- 
political  Sketch  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  By  Edgar 
Sheppabd,  M.D.    Crown  8vo. 

4.  The  Society  of  Friends :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its 
Weakness  as  a  Church.  By  Joseph  John  Fox,  Fellow 
of  the  Statistical  Society.     Crown  8vo. 

5.  Essay  on  tlie  Society  of  Friends :  being  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  their  Diminished  Influence  and  Numbers.  By 
Samuel  Fothergill.     Crown  8vo. 

6.  The  Hibernian  Essay  on  the  Society  of  Friends^  and  the 
Causes  of  their  Declension.     By  a  Friend  of  the  Friends. 

7.  The  QuakerSy  or  Friends ;  their  Rise  and  Decline, 

8.  The  Society  of  Friends;  its  Strength  and  its  Weakness. 

9.  An  Honest  Confession  of  the  Cause  of  Decadence  in  the  Society 
of  Friends^  with  a  Glance  at  a  Few  of  the  "  Peculiarities " 
of  the  Society,    By  a  Member. 

10.  Nehushtan :  A  Letter^  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends^  on  their  Peculiarities  of  Dress  and  Language. 

11.  Essay  on  the  Decline  of  the  Society,     ^^  Quantum  MutatusI'* 

12.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend:  being  an  Examination  of  a  Pamphlet 
entitled^  "  The  Principle  of  Ancient  Quakerism  considered 
with  reference  to  the  supposed  Decadence  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 


Early  in  the  year  1858^  the  following  quaint  advertisement 
appeared  in  many  of  our  periodicals  : — 

«  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS.— PRIZE  ESSAY. 

^^  A  QENTLEMAN  who  laments  that,  notwithstanding  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  has  more  than  doubled  itself  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  Society  of  Friends  is  less  in  number  tlian  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century ;  and  who  believes  that  the  Society  at  one 
time  bore  a  powerful  witness  to  the  world  concerning  some  of  the 
errors  to  which  it  is  most  prone,  and  some  of  the  truths  which  are 
the  most  necessary  to  it ;  aud  that  this  witness  has  been  gradnaUy  be- 
coming more  and  more  feeble,  is  anxious  to  obtain  light  respecting 
the  causes  of  this  change.  He  offers  a  PRIZE  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
GUINEAS  for  the  best  ESSAY  that  shall  be  written  on  the  subject, 
and  a  PRIZE  of  FIFTY  GUINEAS  for  the  one  next  in  merit.  He 
has  asked  three  gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  Essays  which  shall  be  sent  to  them. 
They  have  all  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Society,  and 
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Bome  interest  in  its  existing  members ;  and  as  they  are  likely  to  regard 
the  subject  from  different  points  of  view,  he  trnsts  that  their  decisioti 
will  be  impartial ;  that  they  will  not  expect  to  find  their  own  opinions 
represented  in  the  Essays  ;  and  that  they  will  choose  the  one  which 
exhibits  the  most  thought  and  Christian  earnestness,  whether  it  is 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  Society,  whether  it  refers  the 
diminution  of  its  influence  to  degeneracy,  to  something  wrong  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  body,  to  the  rules  which  it  has  adopted 
for  its  government,  or  to  any  extraneous  cause. 

"  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Professor  J. 
P.  NICHOL,  Glasgow ;  and  Rev.  E.  S.  PRYCE,  Gravesend,  have 
agreed  to  Act  as  A(^'udicators." 

More  than  seventy  essays,  we  have  heard,  were  sent  in,  and 
many  of  them  of  great  length.  The  labour,  therefore,  of  the 
adjudicators  must  have  been  great  indeed.  From  a  comparison 
of  the  selected  essays  with  those  not  thought  worthy  of  the  prize, 
several  of  which  have  been  published,  we  are  disposed  fully  to 
acquiesce  in  the  soundness  of  their  decision.  We  have  not  often 
felt  called  upon  to  notice  prize  essays,  although  oiu*  literature  has 
of  late  been  more  and  more  cumbered  with  these  productions. 
Prize  essays  and  prize  poems  are  necessarily  for  the  most  part 
unworthy  of  publication.  Very  good  as  forming  a  part  or  an 
academical  course,  in  training  the  young  student  to  the  nse  of 
his  weapons,  they  seldom  possess  much  claim  to  an  extended 
existence.  All  great  works  must  be  written  con  amove.  The 
mind  is  struck  with  an  idea,  it  germinates,  study  enriches  it, 
fancy  adorns  it,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  is  given  to  the 
world  in  its  perfection  of  form  and  beauty.  How  interesting  it 
is  to  be  told  by  Gibbon,  that  "  it  was  when  he  was  musing  in 
tlie  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars  were  singing 
vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter^  that  the  idea  of  writing  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  his  mind."  The 
motive  arising  from  the  hope  of  L.lOO  is  not  likely  to  act  in 
minds  of  the  highest  order.  Writers  of  matured  intellect  and 
established  reputation  will  not  turn  from  their  path  to  contend 
for  such  a  prize,  and  it  will  too  often  be  given  to  the  intellectual 
tyro,  who  works  without  conviction,  and  looks  only  for  his  fee. 
We  are  disposed  to  depart  from  our  rule  in  the  case  of  these 
essays  on  tne  Society  of  Friends,  which  are  written  with  un- 
usual  earnestness  and  ability,  on  a  topic  just  now  of  peculiar 
interest  to  many.  With  the  consent  of  the  donor,  an  equal 
prize  of  100  guineas  was  given  to  Mr  Kowntree  of  York,  and 
Air  Hancock  of  Nottingham,  both  names  previously  unheard  of 
in  the  literary  world.  These  gentlemen  take  up  the  subject 
from  the  most  opposite  points  of  view.  Mr  Kowntree,  whose 
essay  is  written  with  great  care  and  considerable  force  and  pre* 
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cision  of  langaage^  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  Quakerism, 
both  past  and  present.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  writes  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  for  tlie  decline  of  a 
Society  from  which  he  believes  he  has  derived  many  social  and 
intellectual  benefits. 

Of  Mr  Hancock,  the  other  successful  competitor,  we  wish  to 
speak  with  respect.  His  essay,  though  disfigured  with  a  mysti- 
cal jargon,  is  written  in  a  fresh,  bold,  and  vigorous  style.  He 
prorcsses  to  be  an  ardent  admirer  of  Dr  Pusey,  and  we  fear  he 
IS  far  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  has  studied  deeply  the  writings 
of  the  early  Friends ;  and  whilst  he  finds  much  in  their  history 
to  admire  and  commend,  he  regards  tlie  modem  Quakers  as  a 
degenerate  race,  and  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  their  certain  and 
speedy  extinction.  As  we  wish  to  look  at  the  whole  subject 
from  our  own  point  of  view,  we  can  do  no  more  than  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  other  works  quoted  above. 

In  all  periods  of  ecclesiastical  history — and  It  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  evident  than  in  the  Epistolary  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— ^there  has  been  in  the  world  of  faith  a  continual  struggle 
between  two  opposing  tendencies, — the  fobmal  and  the  spiri- 
tual. The  great  mass  of  mankind,  though  occupied  with 
worldly  pursuits  and  pleasures,  are  ever  willing  to  respect  reli* 
gious  observances,  and  their  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  efficacy  of 
which  has  always  been  overrated  by  ecclesiastics.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  from  time  to  time  have  arisen,  with  strong  devotional 
natures,  penetrated  with  the  importance  of  a  spiritual  life,  and 
longing  for  a  closer  intercourse  with  God.  These  have  ever 
been  tne  champions,  and  too  often  the  martyrs,  of  the  spiritual 
principle.  From  the  end  of  the  second  century  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  the  views  adopted  by  such  men  led  very  gene- 
rally to  monastic  seclusion.  Imagining  it  impossible  to  enjoy 
communion  with  God  whilst  mixing  with  the  world  in  its  pur- 
suits and  pleasures,  they  retired  into  the  wildei^ess,  and  spent  tneir 
days  in  contemplation  and  in  mortification  of  carnal  appetites. 

From  age  to  age,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  both  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin  Church,  which  were  not  only  founded  and  con- 
solidated, but  also  con*upted,  by  the  temporal  power,  went  on 
increasing  in  pomp  and  arrogance,  until  the  services  performed 
by  priests,  in  gorgeous  dresses,  in  splendid  temples,  amidst  clouds 
of  incense,  surrounded  by  paintings  and  images,  and  in  words 
unintelligible  to  the  hearers,  resembled  much  more  the  system 
of  Budhism,  than  the  simple  religion  established  by  the  disciples 
of  Christ.  The  priest,  more  and  more  attaching  sanctity  to  mere 
office,  gradually  usurped  the  seat  of  the  Master,  as  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  increased,  until,  in  pope  and  patriarch  alike,  that 
^^  Man  of  Sin  was  revealed,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
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above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped/'  Still  there 
were  in  every  age  faithful  witnesses,  like  stars  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  neavens,  whose  light  shone  before  men,  who  noblj 
advocated  the  primitive  spirituality  and  simplicity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  protested  against  prevailing  corruption.  The 
Waldenses,  in  tne  Western  Church,  will  occur  to  every  one ; 
while,  in  the  Greek  Church,  a  constant  succession  of  sects, 
described,  by  their  enemies  for  the  most  part,  and  classed  by 
historians,  without  much  discrimination,  as  mystics,  performed 
the  same  function.  These  occasional  outbursts  of  the  purer  life 
lacked  permanency,  from  want  of  organization.  At  length  came 
the  art  of  printing,  and  the  Reformation.  The  Bible  was  cir- 
culated in  the  language  of  the  people.  Mind,  coming  oat 
of  a  long  and  dreary  imprisonment,  walked  forth,  on  its  great 
work.  In  England,  the  reformation  of  the  church,  taken  in 
hand  by  Henry  VIII.,  of  whom  Luther,  with  homely  wit,  said, 
^  he  was  a  king,  with  a  pope  in  his  belly,"  and  consolidated  by 
his  famous  daughter,  who,  with  all  her  greatness  of  character, 
inherited  many  of  her  father's  prejudices,  retained  as  much  of 
Popish  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  hierarchical  inflaence,  as  a 
people  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands  would  tolerate, — a  fatal 
error,  from  which  the  Church  of  England  is  still  suffering.  Its 
effects  were  immediately  apparent.  The  most  pious  and  zealous 
reformers  were  at  once  thrown  int^  opposition,  and  the  old 
struggle  revived  with  renewed  intensity.  After  raging  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  cause  of  the  Puritans  triumphed,  and  the 
crown  and  mitre  were  trampled  in  the  dust.  During  this  par- 
ticular period,  however,  the  purely  spiritual  element  did  not 
prominentlv  and  directly  display  itself.  The  controversy  turned 
mostly  upon  forms  of  church  government,  dresses,  festivals,  and 
ceremonies,  though  some  of  those  points  of  doctrine  began  to  be 
discussed  which  were  soon  to  divide  the  Protestant  Church  into 
the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  parties.  Southey  asserts,  that  all 
revolutions  are  brought  about  by  the  zeal  and  enei^  of  a 
minority;  and  this  was  certainly  true  with  respect  to  the 
Puritan  triumph.  No  sooner  was  the  victory  won,  than  the 
discordant  elements,  which  a  common  cause  had  for  a  time  com* 
bined  together,  began  to  appear  in  conflipt.  The  stem  rule  of  the 
conauering  party  became  distasteful  to  the  people.  Society  could 
not  be  comfortable,  in  the  tight  and  rigid  banas  with  which  they 
attempted  to  confine  it :  the  mass  of  the  community,  still  addicted 
to  their  sports  and  pastimes,  were,  of  course,  discontented. 

The  public  mind  had  become  ripe  for  some  new  development 
of  religious  feeling.  When  the  war  was  over,  and  the  uncon- 
querable army  of  Cromwell,  whose  cry  in  the  hour  of  battle  had 
been,  <^  Let  the  Lord  arise^  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered  I"  the 
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recreations  of  whose  officers  were  prayer  and  reli^ons  exercises, 
society  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  fermentation.  Ana- 
baptists, Fifth  Monarchy  men,  Levellers,  Socinians,  pore  Re- 
ptmlicans,  contended  together  in  a  chaos  of  opinion.  The  more 
enthusiastic  generally  expected  that  a  new  era  was  about  to  com- 
mence ;  and  even  the  practical,  vigorous  mind  of  Cromwell,  was 
inflamed  with  the  conviction  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  was  at 
hand*  In  his  speech  to  the  Barebone  Parliament,  he  says,  ^^  I 
confess  I  never  looked  to  see  such  a  day  as  this,*  it  may  be  nor 
yott  neither,  when  Jesus  Christ  should  be  so  owned  as  He  is  in 
this  day  in  this  work.  Jesus  Christ  is  owned  this  day  by  the 
call  of  you ;  and  you  own  Him,  by  your  willingness  to  appear 
for  Him.  And  you  manifest  this,  as  far  as  poor  creatures  may 
do,  to  be  a  day  of  the  power  of  Christ  I  know  you  will  remem- 
ber that  Scripture,  ^  lie  makes  His  people  willing  in  the  day  of 
His  power.'  God  manifests  this  to  be  the  day  of  the  power  of 
Christ ;  having  through  so  much  blood  and  so  much  trial,  as  hath 
been  upon  these  nations,  made  this  to  be  one  of  the  great  issues 
thereof:  to  have  His  people  called  to  the  supreme  authority  " 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  Oeorge 
Fox  commenced  his  preaching  in  the  Yale  of  Belvoir.  His 
journal,  a  work  of  extraordinary  interest,  contains  a  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  rise  and  establishmeiit  of  Quakerism,  an 
affecting  narrative  of  his  own  intense  mental  conflicts,  and  much 
that  cunously  illustrates  the  spirit  and  proceedings  of  that  extra- 
ordinary period.  If  the  epistles  and  lengthy  manifestoes  were 
omitted,  and  this  curious  work  republished  by  a  judicious  editor, 
it  would,  even  in  the  present  day,  be  a  readable,  if  not  a  very 
popular  volume.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regretted,  mainly  for 
the  sake  of  English  literature,  that  Dr  Southey  did  not  fulfil  his 
intention  of  writing  the  Life  of  George  Fox,  ror  which  it  is  well 
known  he  had  collected  materials.  With  characteristic  amiability, 
at  the  entreaty  of  some  influential  members  of  the  Society,  who 
feared  that  ridicule  would  fall  upon  the  sect,  he  desisted  from  his 
intention.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  full  and  copious  life,  written 
by  a  man  whose  liberality,  sensibility,  and  enthusiasm  would  have 
well  qualified  him  to  do  justice  to  a  singular  character,  we  have 
now,  for  the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  two  pages  by  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  in  which  he  throws  together  everything  that  tends  to  lower 
the  character  of  George  Fox.  Mackintosh  and  Coleridge  formed 
opinions  of  George  Fox  very  different  finom  those  of  Macaulay ; 
and  if  Southey  had  written  his  life^  we  should  have  possessed 
a  work  by  which  he  would  have  been  made  well  known.  The 
testimony  of  William  Penn,  tinged,  however,  by  all  the  par- 
tiality of  friendship,  is  worth  quoting.  Speaking  of  George 
Fox,  he  says :   ^^  He  was  a  man  that  God  endued  with  a  clear 
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and  wonderful  depth,  a  discemer  of  other  men's  spirits,  and  veiy 
much  a  master  oi  his  own.  And  truly  I  must  say,  that  though 
God  had  visibly  clothed  him  with  a  divine  preference  and  autho- 
rity, and,  indeed,  his  very  presence  expressed  a  religious  majesty, 
yet  he  never  abused  it,  but  held  his  place  in  the  Church  of  Grod 
with  great  meekness,  and  a  most  engaging  humility  and  mode- 
ration. I  write  by  knowledge,  and  not  report,  having  been  with 
him  for  weeks  and  months  together  on  divers  occasions,  and  those 
of  the  nearest  and  most  exercising  nature,  by  night  and  day,  by 
sea  and  land,  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries ;  and  I  can  say,  I 
never  saw  him  out  of  his  place,  or  not  a  match  for  every  service 
or  occasion.  He  was  so  meek,  contented,  modest,  easy,  steady, 
tender,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his  company, — a  most  merciful 
man,  as  ready  to  forgive  as  unapt  to  take  or  give  offence.  I 
have  been  surprised  at  his  questions  and  answers  in  natural 
things,  that,  whilst  he  was  ignorant  of  useless  and  sophistical 
science,  he  had  in  him  the  foundation  of  useful  and  commend- 
able knowledge,  and  cherished  it  everywhere.  Civil  beyond  all 
forms  of  breeding  in  his  behaviour ;  very  temperate,  eating  little, 
and  sleeping  less,  though  a  bulky  person." 

"  George  Fox,"  says  Carlyle,  "in  his  suit  of  leather,  independent 
of  mankind,  looks  down  into  the  sofl  Yale  of  Belvoir :  do  not  the 
whispering  winds  and  green  fields,  do  not  the  still  smoke  pillars 
from  those  poor  cottages  under  the  eternal  firmament  say, 
George,  canst  thou  do  nothing  for  us  t  George,  wilt  not  thou 
help  us  from  the  wrath  to  come?  George  finds  in  the  Yale  of 
Belvoir  a  very  tender  people."  Men  were  everywhere  craving 
for  freedom  and  for  peace.  Puritanism,  flushed  by  victory,  and 
intoxicated  by  power,  in  too  many  instances  began  to  rest  in 
mere  outward  forms.  Without  any  clearly  defined  system  of 
his  own,  or  any  ambition  to  be  the  founder  of  a  sect,  George 
Fox  tells  us  that  his  "  preaching  was  to  bring  people  off  &om 
Jewish  ceremonies,  and  from  heathenish  fables,  and  from  man's 
inventions  and  worldly  doctrines,  by  which  they  blew  the  people 
about  this  way  and  the  other  way  tcom  sect  to  sect,  and  from  all 
their  beggarly  rudiments,  with  their  schools  and  colleges,  for 
making  ministers  of  Christ;  and  from  all  their  images  and 
crosses,  and  sprinkling  of  infants ;  with  all  their  holidays  and  all 
their  vain  traditions,  which  the  Lord's  power  was  against ;  in 
the  dread  and  authority  of  which  I  was  moved  to  declare  against 
them,  and  against  all  that  preached  not  freely,  as  being  such  as 
had  not  received  freely  fix)m  Christ."  He  tells  us  he  would  go 
into  orchards  or  the  fields  alone  with  his  Bible.  He  could  not 
join  himself  to  any  sect.  His  relations  were  much  troubled,  and 
by  their  advice  he  went  to  one  priest  after  another.  "  One,"  he 
says,  bade  him  take  tobacco  and  sing  psalms^  "but  tobacco  was 
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a  thing  I  did  not  love,  and  psalms  I  ivas  not  in  a  state  to  sing." 
^'  Another/'  oneMacham,  a  priest  in  high  account,  ^^  would  needs 
give  me  some  physic,  and  1  was  to  have  been  let  blood ;  but 
thej  could  not  get  one  drop  of  blood  from  me  either  in  arms  or 
head,  my  body  being,  as  it  were,  dried  up  w^ith  sorrows,  grief, 
and  trouble,  which  were  so  great  u|K)n  me  that  I  could  nave 
wished  I  had  never  been  bom,  or  that  I  had  been  bom  blind, 
that  I  might  never  have  seen  wickedness  or  vanity ;  and  deaf, 
that  I  might  never  have  heard  vain  and  wicked  words,  or  the 
Lord's  name  blasphemed."  No  wonder  he  was  considered  a  de- 
sirable recruit  for  the  Puritan  array,  and  was  strongly  urged  to 
become  a  trooper,  but  he  looked  to  other  work.  "  At  the  com- 
mand of  God,  on  the  9th  of  7th  month  1643, 1  left  my  relations, 
and  broke  off  all  familiarity  or  fellowship  with  old  or  young." 
For  more  than  four  years  he  continued  in  this  state  of  high 
excitement,  and  in  1647  says :  ^'  During  all  this  time  I  was 
never  joined  in  profession  of  religion  with  any,  but  gave  myself 
up  to  the  Lord,  having  forsaken  all  evil  company,  and  taken 
leave  of  father  and  mother,  and  all  other  relations,  and  travelled 
up  and  down  as  a  stranger  in  the  earth,  taking  a  chamber  to 
myself  in  the  town  where  I  came,  and  tarrying  sometimes  a 
month,  more  or  less,  in  a  place ;  for  I  durst  not  stay  long  in  any 
place,  being  afraid  both  of  professor  and  profane.  For  which 
reason  I  kept  myself  much  as  a  stranger,  seeking  heavenly 
wisdom,  and  getting  knowledge  from  the  Lord.  Though  my 
exercises  and  trouble  were  very  great,  yet  were  they  not  so  con- 
tinued but  that  I  had  some  intermissions,  and  was  sometimes 
brought  into  such  a  heavenly  joy,  that  I  thought  I  bad  been  in 
Abraham's  bosom.  As  I  cannot  declare  the  misery  I  was  in, 
it  was  so  great  and  heavy  upon  me ;  so  neither  can  I  set  forth 
the  mercies  of  God  with  me  in  all  my  misery.  Oh,  the  ever- 
lasting love  of  God  to  my  soul  when  I  was  in  great  distress  I 
When  my  trouble  and  torment  were  great,  then  was  His  love 
exceeding  great.  Thou,  Lord,  makest  the  fruitful  field  a  barren 
wilderness,  and  a  barren  wilderness  a  fruitful  field.  Thou 
bringest  down  and  settest  up,  Thou  killest  and  makest  alive ;  all 
honour  and  glory  be  to  Thee,  oh  Lord  of  Glory ;  the  knowledge 
of  Thee  in  the  Spirit  is  life,  but  that  knowledge  which  is  fleshly 
works  death."  "  Then  came  people  from  far  and  near  to  see 
me,  but  I  was  fearful  of  being  drawn  out  by  them,  yet  I  was 
made  to  speak  and  open  things  to  them.  The  work  of  the  Lord 
went  on  in  some,  and  my  sorrows  and  troubles  began  to  wear 
off,  and  tears  of  joy  dropped  from  me,  so  that  I  could  have  wept 
night  and  day  with  tears  of  joy  to  the  Lord,  in  humility  and 
brokenness  of  heart ;  for  I  had  been  brought  through  the  very 
ocean  of  darkness  and  death,  and  through  and  over  the  power  of 
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Satan,  by  the  eternal  glorioas  power  of  Christ."  ^  In  the  journal 
of  George  Fox  we  occasionally  meet  with  vivid  pictures,  graphi- 
cally illustrating  the  times.  Thus,  in  I6489  he  tells  us  there 
was  at  Leicester  ^^  a  dispute  wherein  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, Baptists,  and  Common  Prayer  men,  were  all  concerned. 
The  meeting  was  in  the  steeple-house,  and  thither  I  was  moved 
of  the  Lor^  to  go  and  be  amongst  them.  I  heard  their  dis- 
course and  reasonings,  some  being  in  pews  and  the  priest  in  the 
pulpit,  abundance  of  people  being  gathered  together.  At  last 
one  woman  asked  a  question  out  of  Peter,  ^what  that  birth  was, 
a  being  bom  again  of  incorruptible  seed  by  the  Word  of  God, 
that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever  f '  And  the  priest  said  to  her, 
^  I  permit  not  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  churcn,'  though  he  had 
before  given  liberty  for  any  to  speak.  Whereupon  I  was 
wrapped  up  as  in  a  rapture  in  the  Lord's  power,  and  I  stepped 
np  and  asKed  the  priest,  ^Dost  thou  call  this  steeple-house  a 
church  ?  or  dost  thou  call  this  mixed  multitude  a  church  ?'  But 
instead  of  answering  me,  he  asked  me  what  a  church  was.  I 
told  him  the  Church  was  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  made 
up  of  living  stones,  living  members  of  a  spiritual  household, 
which  Christ  was  the  head  of;  but  He  was  not  the  head  of  a 
mixed  multitude,*  or  of  an  old  house  made  up  of  lime,  stones,  and 
wood.  This  set  them  all  on  fire ;  the  priest  came  down  out  of 
his  pulpit,  and  others  out  of  their  pews,  and  the  dispute  thn^ 
was  marred.  But  I  went  to  a  great  inn,  and  there  disputed 
the  thing  with  the  priests  and  professors  of  all  sorts.  And  I 
maintained  the  true  Church,  and  the  true  Head  thereof,  over  the 
heads  of  them  all,  till  they  all  gave  out  and  fled  away."  Car- 
lyle  says :  ^^  Enormous  sacred  self-confidence  was  none  of  the 
least  of  his  attainments."  We  cannot  allow  any  man  to  set  up 
a  claim  to  infallibility,  and  we  may  be  permitted  coolly  to  in- 
vestigate and  criticise  the  claims  and  character  of  any  of  our 
fellow-men;  and  doing  so,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  George 
Fox  was  travelling  on  a  perilous  road.  He  began  to  believe 
that  the  light  was  leading  him  not  only  to  understand  all  the 

'  Thus  Whitfield  describes  himself  as  having  all  sensible  comforts  withdrawn 
from  him,  orenvhelmed  with  a  horrible  fearfalness  and  dread,  all  power  of 
meditation  or  even  thinking  taken  away,  his  memory  gone,  his  whole  9onl 
barren  and  dry,  and  his  sensations  like  those  of  a  man  locked  up  in  iron  annonr. 
"  God  only  knows,"  he  says,  "  how  many  nights  I  have  lain  upon  my  bed  groan- 
ing  nnder  what  I  felt.  Whole  days  and  weeks  have  I  spent  in  lying  prostrate 
on  the  ground  in  silent  or  vocal  prayer."  An  illness  came  on,  and  he  says ; — 
"  About  the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  after  having  undergone  innumerable 
bnfFetings  of  Satan,  God  was  pleased  at  length  to  remove  my  heavy  load.  Bat 
oh  with  what  joy,  joy  unspeakable,  even  joy  that  was  f^U  and  big  with  glory, 
was  my  soul  filled,  when  the  weight  of  sin  went  off.  At  first  my  joy  was  like  a 
spring-tide,  and,  as  it  were,  overflowed  the  banks." 

*  A  form  of  expression  much  used  in  a  recent  controversy  on  the  Headship ; 
and  snggestive,  * 
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mysteries  of  the  spiritual,  bat  to  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the 
natural  worid ;  that  he  was  above  all  professors,  and  that  not 
only  priests,  but  lawyers,  doctors,  and  schoolmasters,  were  as 
dead  men  under  his  feet.  By  d^rees  a  judgment  naturally 
cool,  and  a  considerable  endowment  of  common  sense,  brought 
him  to  view  eveiything  more  soberly;  probably  the  terrible 
example  of  James  Naylor,  who  about  this  time  had  joined  him, 
and  whose  fervid  eloquence  was  causing  crowds  of  enthusiastic 
admirers  to  follow  him,  may  have  produced  a  salutary  effect. 
George  Fox  was  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  and  the  almost 
idolatrous,  if  not  blasphemous  flattery,  particularly  of  his  most 
enthusiastic  female  followers,  was  enough  to  fill  any  ordinary 
mortal  with  spiritual  pride  and  arrogance.^  That  he  laboured 
under  delusions,  and  a  state  of  excitement  in  which  reason  was 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  overthrown,  the  following  extraordi- 
nary passage  from  the  journal  will  abundantly  testify : — ^^  As  I 
was  walking  along  with  several  friends,  I  lifted  up  my  head,  and 
I  saw  three  steeple-houses,  and  they  struck  at  my  life.  I  asked 
what  place  that  was,  and  they  said  Lichfield.  Immediately  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  that  I  must  go  thither.  As  soon 
as  they  (the  Friends)  were  gone  I  stept  away,  and  went  by  my 
eye  over  hedge  and  ditch  till  I  came  within  a  mile  of  Lichfield, 
where  in  a  great  field  there  were  shepherds  keeping  their  sheep. 
Then  I  was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  pull  off  my  shoes.  I 
stood  stiU,  for  it  was  winter,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  like 
a  fire  in  me.  So  I  put  off  my  shoes  and  left  them  with  the 
shepherds ;  and  the  poor  shepherds  trembled  and  were  astonished; 
then  I  walked  in  about  a  mde,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  within  the 

^  The  following  somewhat  profane  letter  from  Margaret  Fell,  who  some  jeara 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  and  signed  by  several  other  zealous  followers,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this  assertion : — 

OuB  Dbah  Father  ut  tbs  Lobd, — For  though  we  have  ten  thousand  instmc- 
tors  in  Christ,  yet  we  have  not  many  fathers ;  for  in  Christ  Jesus  thoa  hast 
begotten  ns  through  the  gospel,  eternal  praises  be  to  our  father.  We  thy  babes 
with  one  consent  being  gathered  together  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  thou 
being  present  with  us,  our  souls  doth  thirst  and  languish  after  thee,  and  doth 
challenge  that  right  that  we  have  in  thee,  O  thou  bread  of  life;  without 
which  bread,  our  souls  will  starve.  Oh,  for  evermore  give  us  this  bread,  and 
take  pity  on  us,  whom  thou  hast  nursed  up  with  the  breasts  of  consolation. 
Oh  our  life,  our  desire  is  to  see  thee  again,  that  we  may  be  refreshed  and 
established,  and  so  have  life  more  abundantly.  And  let  not  that  beastly  power 
which  brings  us  in  bondage  separate  thy  bodilv  presence  from  us,  who  reigns 
as  king  above  it,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  thy  kingly  power  here  triumph  over 
it.  Oh,  our  dear  nursing  father,  we  hope  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  comfortless, 
but  will  come  again.  Thoush  that  sorrow  be  for  a  time,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the 
morning.  Oh  our  life,  we  hope  to  see  thee  again,  that  our  ioy  may  be  full ; 
for  in  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  where  thou  dwell  is  pleasure  for  ever- 
more. O  thou  fountain  of  eternal  Kfe,  our  souls  thirst  after  thee ;  for  in  thee 
alone  is  our  life  and  peace,  and  without  thee  we  have  no  peace ;  for  our  souls 
are  much  refreshed  by  seeing  thee,  and  our  life  is  preserved  by  thee,  O  thou 
father  of  eternal  felicity. — Margabet  Fell,  Thomas  Salthousb,  Ann  Alter- 
TOH,  Mart  Abkbb,  Maboarkt  Fbll,  Brii>«xi  Fbll,  William  Catob. 
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city,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  me  again,  saying,  *  Cry,  woe 
unto  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield.'  So  I  went  up  and  down 
the  street,  crying  with  a  loud  voice.  Woe  to  the  bloody  city 
of  Lichfield.  It  being  market-day,  I  went  into  the  market- 
place, and  to  and  fro  in  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  made 
stand,  crying  as  before,  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield, 
and  no  one  laid  hands  on  me;  but  as  I  went  thus  crying 
through  i;he  streets,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  channel  of 
blood  running  down  the  streets,  and  the  market-place  ap- 
peared like  a  pool  of  blood.  'VVTien  I  had  declared  what  was 
upon  me,  and  felt  myself  clear,  I  went  out  of  the  town  in  peace, 
and  returning  to  the  shepherds  gave  them  some  money,  ana  took 
ray  shoes  then  off  again.  But  the  fire  of  the  Lord  was  so  in  my 
feet,  and  all  over  me,  that  I  did  not  matter  to  put  my  shoes  on 
any  more,  and  was  at  a  stand  whether  I  should  or  not,  till  I  felt 
freedom  of  the  Lord  to  do  so ;  and  then  after  I  had  washed  my 
feet,  I  put  on  my  shoes  again."  There  is  nothing  else  so  extra- 
ordinary as  this  in  the  journal  of  George  Fox,  and  to  have  per- 
mitted its  publication  is  no  small  evidence  of  the  honesty  and 
good  faith  of  those  who  gave  the  extraordinary  narrative  to 
the  world.  We  may  claim  the  right  of  making  this  use  of 
such  a  passage ;  it  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  call  in  question  his 
other  views.     He  no  doubt  brought  forward  several  important 

1)oints  in  the  Christian  system,  which  its  professors  had  entirely 
ost  sight  of  or  overlooked ;  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came  on 
the  subject  of  oaths,  war,  etc.,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
approval  of  philosophic  statesmen,  and  many  of  his  views  on  the 
spirituality  of  religion  have  received  the  assent  of  thoughtful  and 
devout  men  of  every  sect.  We  must  allow  to  his  teaching  the 
great  merit  of  holding  up  without  flinching  the  duty  of  making 
the  gospel  a  practical  moral  code.  It  called  on  the  serv^ant  of 
Christ  to  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  wherever  his  Master  might 
lead ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  weakness  in 
his  system,  by  descending  to  minor  questions,  and  giving  so  much 
importance  to  non-essentials,  that  some  of  his  scruples  and  pecu- 
liarities were  proofs  rather'of  a  morbidly  excited  conscience  than 
of  a  sound  and  enlightened  judgment. 

The  preaching  of  George  Fox  had  drawn  together  men  whose 
object  was  not  very  clearly  defined, — men  who  at  first  had  no 
ambition  to  found  a  sect  or  a  system,  but  who  believed  their 
views  destined  to  pervade  society,  and  that  the  true  light  was 
about  to  shine  in  the  world  with  a  new  splendour.  A  paper  in 
the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Aldam,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  George  Fox's  earlier  followers,  issued  from  a  yearly  meeting 
held  at  the  house  of  John  Crook,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Bed- 
fordshire in  the  year  1657,  is  considered  the  first  document  on 
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what  the  Friends  call  "  their  discipline."  The  concluding 
sentence  rans  as  follows^  and  shows  how  cautious  these  earliest 
Friends  were  not  to  impose  a  yoke  upon  or  cramp  the  freedom 
of  their  fellow-professors : — "  Dearly  beloved  1  riends,  these 
things  we  do  not  lay  upon  you  as  a  rule  or  form  to  walk  by,  but 
that  all  with  a  tneasure  of  the  light,  which  is  pure  and  holy,  may 
be  guided ;  and  so  in  the  light  walking  and  abiding,  these  things 
may  be  fulfilled  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter ;  for  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Many  years  after  this,  in 
1676,  George  Fox  says:  "I  was  moved  to  travel  about  the 
nation  again  to  recommend  to  Friends  the  setting  v^p  of  the 
uarterly  and  monthly  meetings  in  all  counties,  for  looking  after 
e  poor,  taking  care  for  orderly  proceedings  in  marriage,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  Church  of  Christ,"  And  we  may 
consider  that  at  this  time,  or  about  thirty  years  after  the  first 
preaching  of  George  Fox,  the  Society  of  Friends  was  organized 
and  settled  very  much  in  the  form  in  which  it  still  exists. 

Before  entering  on  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Quakerism,  we  must  remark  that  it  is  a  common  error  to 
suppose  it  to  be  of  recent  date.  A  ftill  consideration  of  the 
suoject,  and  considerable  investigation  into  the  history  of  the 
Society,  has  led  to  a  conviction  that  the  decline  of  Quakerism, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly  use  the  term,  was  as  sudden 
almost  as  its  rise,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  number  of  those  who  were  esteemed  its  professors 
had  greatly  diminished.  The  small  size  of  the  meeting-houses 
scattered  about  the  country,  which  were  mostly  built  about  this 
period,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  congregations  were  not  large. 
Of  the  multitudes  who  were  drawn  together  by  the  femd  elo- 
quence of  George  Fox,  Edward  Burroughs,  and  William  Penn, 
comparatively  few,  we  believe,  became  members  of  the  Society. 
We  read  in  Fox's  journal  of  large  meetings  and  great  "  convince- 
ments  "  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  rural  districts,  where  it  is 
now  di£Bcult  to  imagine  a  meeting  of  any  kind  to  be  held.  This 
was  in  great  part  due  to  that  extraordinary  and  widespread  ex-^ 
citement  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  Fifty  years  after 
these  eloquent  preachers  had  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of 
their  labours,  tne  prospects  which  the  opening  dawn  of  Qua- 
kerism held  forth  were  clouded;  promises  hopeful  to  the  sect 
had  not  been  fulfilled;  the  system  of  birth  membership  had 
filled  the  Society  with  lukewarm  professors;  it  ceased  to  be 
aggressive,  and  those  who  had  renounced  all  forms  became  the 
most  formal  of  professors  :  rules  of  discipline  were  perfected,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Friends  had  entirely  left  the  body.  If  we 
look  at  the  history  of  the  Church,  this  ought  not  to  surprise  us ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  we  find  the  same  character. 
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stamped  in  the  life  of  nations  on  their  moral,  political^  and  literary 
progress.  There  is  a  want  of  permanency  in  all  the  efforts  of  mere 
enthusiasm :  the  progress  of  mankind  is  not  steady,  persistent, 
and  constant,  like  the  growth  of  a  tree ;  we  see  sudden  outbreaks 
of  vigour,  followed  by  periods  of  evident  languor  and  decay. 
We  may  have  faith  in  the  fact,  and  yet  with  our  limited  faculties 
not  be  able  to  see,  how  all  is  tending  to 

That  far-off  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  there  were  some  truth  in  the  sap- 
position,  that  at  certain  regularly  recurring  periods,  the  soul  of 
man  awakes  under  the  stimulus  of  new  impulses,  and  bears  fruit 
in  heroic  actions,  works  of  original  genius,  and  great  political 
and  religious  reformations;   but  in   a  few  years  all  is  again 
stagnant,  apathetic,  and  commonplace.      Bevivals,  which  are 
harbingers  of  a  better  age,  and  whicn  appear  the  appointed  means 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  righteousness  in  tne  earth,  com- 
parable to  the  Spirit  of  God  breathing  on  the  waters  and  bring* 
mg  a  new  creation  in  power  and  freshness  out  of  chaos,  are  the 
days  of  the  Lord's  power ;  and  well  will  it  be  for  the  world  when, 
in  these  times  of  refreshing,  man  shall  be  less  intent  on  his  own 
selfish  objects,  and  more  willing  to  forward  his  Mastei^s  cause. 
If,  as  we  believe,  the  strength  of  Quakerism  in  its  early  days 
was  in  the  rural  districts,  it  is  the  less  surprising  that  it  should 
BO  soon  have  lost  much  of  its  early  vigour  and  spirit ;  for  it  can- 
not admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  agricultural  population  in  England 
has  not  only  relatively  but  positively  fallen  from  the  condition  in 
which  it  once  flourished  during  the  17th  century.  We  are  told  that 
when  Hampden  and  the  other  members  were  threatened  by  the 
king  with  imprisonment,  4000  freeholders  rode  up  from  Bucking- 
hamshire to  guard  the  person  of  their  member,  a  degree  of  public 
spirit  hardly  to  be  conceived  of  in  that  county  in  the  present 
day.     But  the  decline  in  feeling,  public  spirit,  and  enthusiasm 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  rural  districts ;  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  more  dreary  period  than  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges. 
Literary  men,  no  longer  the  colleagues  or  companions  of  Prime 
Ministers,  were  in  the  condition  of  squalid  misery,  so  vividly  de- 
picted in  the  history  of  the  early  days  of  Johnson.    The  Church 
was  sunk  in  slothful,  if  not  infidel  indifference,  and  the  private 
character  of  her  primates  was  not  free  from  reproach :  in  the 
State,  Prime  Ministers  like  Walpole  and  Graf);on  cared  not  to  veil 
the  immoralities  of  their  private  lives  from  public  observation. 
Everything  springing  from  a  noble  enthusiasm  was  in  such  times 
likely  to  decay ;  and  Quakerism  shared  only  in  the  common  de- 
gradation :  the  descendants  of  the  PennS;  the  Penningtons,  and 
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theElIwoods,  became  sporting  squires  and  cattle-dealing  farmers. 
Their  children,  miserably  eaucated,  cat  off  very  much  from  in- 
tercoonse  with  refined  society  in  the  metropolis,  leading  an 
isolated  existence,  fell  into  immoral  habits ;  and  the  records  of 
the  Society  through  these  dark  middle  ages  proves  a  sadly  de- 
clining condition.  What  were  called  consistent  Friends  were 
formalists  without  zeal,  and  the  description  given  by  Coleridge 
was  too  applicable  to  the  Society  at  large.  He  says :  ^  Modem 
Quakerism  is  like  one  of  those  gigantic  trees  which  are  seen  in 
the  forests  of  North  America,  apparently  flourishing,  and  pre- 
serving all  its  greatest  stretch  and  spread  of  branches  ;  but  wnen 
you  cut  through  an  enormously  thick  and  gnarled  bark  you 
find  the  whole  inside  hollow  and  rotten.  Modern  Quakerism, 
like  such  a  tree,  stands  upright  by  help  of  its  inveterate  bark 
alone.     Bark  a  Quaker,  and  he  is  a  poor  creature.^ 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Society  of  Friends  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century ;  but  about  that  time  a  decided  revival 
took  place.  The  impulse  given  by  the  labours  of  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  vibrated  through  every  part  of  the  Protestant  world. 
In  the  Church  of  England  it  was  seen  in  the  influence  of  New- 
ton, Simeon,  and  Wilberforce,  and  in  the  Society  of  Friends  the 
ministry  assumed  a  more  scriptural  and  evangelical  tone.  The 
want  of  scripture  knowledge  had  been  felt  and  lamented,  and  the 
excellent  scnool  at  Ackworth  was  established  by  the  zeal  and 
liberality  of  the  Fothergills  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
Society,  in  its  ^^  Queries,"  recognised  the  duty  of  securing  a 
sound  education  for  all  its  members.  It  was  a  time  of  new  and 
profitable  excitement :  good  men,  whose  minds  had  been  roused 
from  their  torpor  by  the  volcanic  explosion  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution,  who  had  seen  the  golden  dreams  of  political  perfection 
dissolved,  had  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  more  practi« 
cal  and  sober  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
world.  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  had  commenced  their  attack 
on  the  horrible  slave-trade;  the  Tukes  were  advocating  the 
milder  treatment  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who  were  afflicted 
with  mental  disorders ;  Lancaster  and  Bell  soon  afterwards  were 
promoting  the  cause  of  universal  education ;  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  came  into  existence ;  and  the  Gumeys, 
FoweU  Buxton,  and  Mrs  Fry,  began  their  labours  to  improve  the 
discipline  of  prisons,  and  to  diange  the  criminal  law  from  a  code 
of  savage  and  indiscriminating  vengeance  to  a  milder  and  re- 
formatory system.  In  all  these  good  and  noble  objects  the 
Society  of  Friends  took  a  foremost  and  prominent  place.  The 
latent  enthusiasm  of  its  members  was  called  into  activity,  and 
whilst  labouring  for  the  good  of  the  whole  human  finmily,  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  sect  were  not  neglected.    The  discipline  of 
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the  Society  was  reformed,  its  rules  and  advices  were  collected 
into  a  volume  for  the  use  of  every  member ;  the  diligent  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  was  earnestly  recommended,  and  the  influence 
and  respectability  of  the  Society  in  every  way  was  extended  and 
secured.  The  fifty  years  which  followed  the  establishment  of 
Ackworth  School  may  be  considered  the  halcyon  days  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  consistent  Quakers  during  this  period 
were  the  intelligent,  moderately-^enthusiastic  professors  ot  their 
faith.  They  gave  themselves  to  steady  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  were  ready  to  unite  without  sectarian  jealousy  in  every 
project  for  improving  the  condition  and  lessening  the  snffer- 
mgs  of  their  fellow-men.  The  name,  no  longer  one  of  re- 
proach, but  honoured  in  the  persons  of  William  Allen,  Elizabetli 
Fry,  Thomas  Shillitoe,  and  William  Forster,  opened  to  its  pos- 
sessors access  to  every  condition  of  humanity,  from  the  monarch 
on  his  throne  to  the  lonely  captive  in  his  cell.  Even  in  missionary 
enterprizes  the  Society  took  a  part,  and  some  of  its  leading  minis- 
ters visited  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  The  zeal,  intelligence, 
and  mental  activity  of  the  Friends  led  the  mind  into  new  inquiries. 
Actively  engaged  in  recommending  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
others,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  begin  to  bring  their  own 
views  and  practices  to  the  test  of  the  Bible.  The  Society  had 
all  along  been  reposing  in  a  traditional  faith  on  the  writings  of  the 
early  Friends,  and,  whilst  few  read  them,  had  continued  to  assume 
for  them  a  species  of  infallibility.  Although  for  the  most  part  cir- 
cumspect, there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  neat  of  controversy,  the 
first  Quakers  indulged  in  much  violence  of  invective,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  writings  of  William  Penn  particularly.  With  the 
new  spirit  of  inquiry  which  had  sprung  up,  there  was  no  wish 
entertained  at  first  to  lessen  the  reverence  for  the  early  founders 
of  the  sect,  who  had  done  so  much  and  suifered  so  much,  to 
secure  to  their  successors  the  privileges  and  liberties  which  they 
enjoyed ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  an  examination  and 
criticism  of  their  views,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the 
standard  of  the  Scriptures.  Publications  appeared  which  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  most  influential  Friends.  A 
controversy  arose,  in  which,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  tem- 
pers of  the  combatants  became  heated,  and  their  judgments 
clouded ;  and  when  at  length  a  minister  published  a  small  work 
called  the  "  Beacon,"  in  which  some  unguarded  doctrines  of  the 
early  Friends  were  contrasted  with  the  words  of  Scripture,  the 
proceedings  led  to  the  most  extensive  schism,  from  which  the 
bociety  has  ever  suffered.  At  this  time  many  of  its  most  active, 
intelligent,  and  pious  members  were  separated  from  the  body, 
fmd  its  influence  and  numbers  have  since  continued  seriously  to 
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diminish.  This  crisis  occurred  about  the  year  1836.  The  com- 
mercial and  political  excitement  of  that  period  concurred  to 
weaken  the  Society,  and  since  then  the  continually  increasing 
cultivation  and  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  impulse  given  to  a  taste 
for  continental  travelling,  the  nu»:e  and  more  eager  pursuit  of 
trade,  and  an  inordinate  desire  for  riches,  have  all  combined  to 
produce  what  is  now  generally  admitted  an  unmistakeable  and 
rapid  decline  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

AAer  the  preceding  brief  sketch  of  the  history  <^  Quakerism, 
it  may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  inquire  further  into  the 
causes  of  its  decline.  The  question  may  be  considered  as  an- 
swered by  pointing  to  the  expnerience  of  past  ages,  which  proves 
how  impossible  it  is  to  sustain  any  great  effort  originating  in 
enthusiasm ;  or  by  saying  that  the  increase  of  a  worldly  spirit 
has  been  fatal  to  a  system  dependent  upon  a  self-denying  seclu- 
sion from  the  worid.  But  we  find  that  other  religious  bodies, 
which  had  their  origin  equally  in  seas<»is  of  religious  excitement, 
maintain  their  ground  and  show  no  symptoms  of  decay.  In 
England  the  antagonism  of  a  richly  endowed  church,  and  the 
dechning  influence  of  a  worldly  spirit,  are  acting  with  equal  force 
upon  alldenominations  of  Dissenters,  and  taking  away  the  chil- 
dren of  their  influential  members.  How  is  it,  then,  that  they 
constantly  recruit  their  ranks  and  extend  their  numbers  and  in- 
fluence, whilst  the  Society  of  Friends  is  so  decidedly  on  the 
decline  t  These  questions  must  induce  us  to  examine  a  little 
more  dosely  into  the  system  of  Quakerism,  and  inquire  if  there 
be  anything  peculiar  m  its  practices,  which  gives  it,  above  all 
other  Dissenting  communities,  this  liability  to  decay.  In  the  first 
place,  their  views  on  the  ministry,  as  connected  with  meetings 
Tor  w^orship,  have  tended  to  discourage  an  increase  of  members. 
The  religious  world  has  been  held  much  indebted  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  for  a  testimony  borne  to  the  spirituality  and  simplicity 
of  true  worship.  In  givmg  their  views  on  this,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  kngua^e  of  Dymond : — ^^  To  the  real  pro- 
stration of  the  soul  in  the  Divine  presence,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  mind  should  be  still.  ^  Be  stilt,  and  know  that  I  am  Grod.' 
Such  devotion  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  mind ;  it  needs  not, 
perhaps  in  its  present  state  it  admits  not,  the  intrusion  ci  external 
things.  And  when  the  soul  is  thus  permitted  to  enter,  as  it  were, 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God ;  when  it  is  humble  in  His  presence ; 
when  all  its  desires  are  involved  in  the  one  desire  of  devoted- 
ness  to  Him ;  then  is  the  hour  of  acceptable  worship,  then  the 
petition  of  the  soul  is  prayer,  then  is  its  gratitude  thanksgiving, 
then  is  its  oblation  praise."  This  definition  of  their  silent  worship 
is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
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in  this  question,  as  it  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  want  of  it  is 
felt  ana  acknowledged  by  many  thoughtful  men  as  a  defect  in 
the  services  of  their  churches.  We  would  not  say  one  word  cal- 
culated to  lower  this  principle  in  the  eyes  of  the  Friends,  who 
attach  such  very  great  importance  to  it.  But  this  we  must  say 
to  them,  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  confounding  silent  iDorship 
with  silent  meetings^  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same,  and  the 
one  always  implied  in  the  other.  We  find  even  a  tendency  to 
commend  silent  meetings,  as  an  approach  to  something  most 
perfect  and  desirable.  And  yet  it  is  clear  that,  speaking  from 
their  point  of  view,  nothing  was  Airther  irom  the  contemplation 
of  the  first  Friends,  than  that  meetings  should  for  the  most  part 
be  held  in  silence.  There  was  so  much  preaching  in  their 
meetings  that  they  never  looked  forward  to  a  deficiency  of  mini- 
stry, and  consequently  never  provided  against  it.  They  had 
occasionally  silent  meetings,  which  they  speak  of  as  unusual  and 
wonderful  phenomena,  as  arising  from  a  feeling  too  deep  for 
utterance,  and  an  awe  too  solemn  for  expression.  They  never 
anticipated  the  day  when  meetings  should  be  held  for  months 
and  years  together  without  the  sound  of  a  preacher's  voice. 
Themselves  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  members  of  the  Societv 
by  firm  conviction,  they  did  not  foresee  the  state  of  things  which 
the  principle  of  birth  membership  was  soon  to  introduce. 

Mr  Tanner,  in  one  of  his  interesting  lectures  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  Bristol,  says,  "  There  is  no 
doubt  the  number  of  ministers  was  very  large.  Robert  Barclay 
states  there  was  scarce  any  meeting  in  which  God  did  not  raise 
some  or  other  to  minister  to  his  brethren ;  and  that  there  were 
few  meetings  altogether  silent.  There  were  at  least  twelve  men 
Friends  engaged  as  ministers  at  one  period  in  Bristol.  The 
amount  of  vocal  service  in  the  meetings  here  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  greater  than  was  profitable  to  some ;  and  in  1678, 
and  again  in  1698,  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a  silent  meeting^  to  be  held  on  first  day  afternoon,  which  any  who 
were  inclined  might  attend.  In  one  instance  the  experiment  was 
tried  for  a  short  time."  In  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  with 
this  abundant  supply  of  what  they  considered  prophesying,  they 
did  not  recognise  or  feel  the  want  of  the  subordinate  gift  of 
teaching^  which  we  find  so  clearly  acknowledged  in  the  primitive 
Churcn.  Although  there  might  be  a  question  as  to  what  is  the 
difference  between  teaching  and  prophesying  in  the  apostolic 
age,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  when  we  consider  the 
circumstances  of  these  assemblies,  and  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not  collected  into  a  volume,  that  teaching 
consisted  in  narrating  the  wonderful  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
unfolding  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  proving  from  the  pro- 
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Jlietic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  that  Jesus  was  the  promised 
f  essiah.  Much  of  this  may  now  be  done  by  a  systematic  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  which  alone  the  members  of  a  church  can  be 
built  up  in  a  knowledge  of  the  truth*     George  Fox  himself  con- 
stantly referred  to  the  Bible,  used  it  in  his  preaching ;  and  the 
significant  fact  that  he  left  it  chained  to  the  table  of  the  meet- 
ing-house at  Ulverston,  where  he  worshipped,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  heat  least  had  not  the  same  iealousy  at  its  appearance 
m  a  meeting  for  worship  which  his  followers  in  the  present  day 
evince.   We  believe  that,  if  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
adopted,  and  permission  given  to  men  of  devout  minds  and  clear 
understandings  to  exercise  a  gift  of  teaching  for  the  edification  of 
the  hearers,  the  Friends  womd  have  found  their  meetings  more 
profitable,  particularly  to  the  younger  members,  and  the  minds 
of  all  would  have  been  better  prepared  for  that  silent  worship 
which  they  all  value ;  for  however  much  some,  from  early  habit 
or  extraordinary  feeling,  may  be  able  to  profit  by  sitting  whole 
meetings  in  silence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  assembled 
multitude,  including  as  it  does  the  young,  the  gay,  the  worldly- 
minded,  the  uninstructed,  whose  thoughts  must  naturally  wander 
after  outward  things,  systematic  religious  teaching  is  essential. 
Men  of  characteristic  minds,  who,  from  approval  of  its  ftmda- 
mental  principles,  have  felt  drawn,  towaras  the   Society,  are 
repelled  oy  the  silent  meetings.     Bequiring  that  no  one  should 
open  the  mouth  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  unless  moved 
by  an  immediate  and  perceptible  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
seems  likely  to  extinguish  merCa  preaching  in  the  Society ;  and 
we  wonder  this  fact  has  not  opened  the  eyes  of  Friends  to 
the  necessity  of  reconsidering  their  practice-    The  same  prin- 
ciple applied  to  psalmody  stiU  earlier,  produced  a  still  more 
decisive  efiect.      A  modem  Friend  will  hardly  believe  that 
Robert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  says,  "  We  confess  the  singing 
of  psalms  to  be  a  part  of  God's  worship ;"  but  the  restrictions 
ana  qualifications  with  which  the  Friends  surrounded  the  simple 
proposition  soon  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  all  singing  in 
their  meetings.    B.  Barclay  says  that  the  singing  which  pleases 
God  '^  must  proceed  firom  that  which  is  pure  in  the  heart,  and 
from  the  Word  of  Life  therein,  in  and  by  which,  richly  dwelling 
in  us,  spiritual  songs  and  hymns  are  returned  to  the  Lord  ;  and 
such  singing  is  very  sweet  and  refireshful  when  it  proceeds  firom 
a  true  sense  of  God's  love  in  the  heart,  and  arises  fi:om  the 
Divine  influence  of  thft  Spirit."     This  language  is  instructive, 
the  truth  of  it  is  worthy  of  the  sincere  worshipper's  deepest 
meditation  ;  but  the  action  taken  by  the  Society  must  have  been 
w^rong ;  for  if  the  proposition  is  correct,  that  "  the  singing  of 
psalms  is  a  part  of  God's  worship,"  we  put  it  to  the  Society  of 
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Friends  themselves,  whether  thej  are  not,  bj  their  own  confes- 
sion, neglecting  what  it  is  their  duty  to  perform.  Not  only  does 
the  nniversal  consent  of  the  pions  of  evety  sect  and  age  prove 
that  the  gift  of  song  ought  to  oe  exercised  to  the  great  Creator's 
praise  as  a  part  of  Divine  worship ;  but  the  example  of  the 
Saviour  Himself,  who,  before  rising  with  His  disciples  to  go  to 
Gethsemane,  sang  a  h^n,  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  and  m  that  immediately  succeeding,  as  proved 
by  Phny's  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
singing  has  always  formed  part  of  Christian  worship.  Although 
the  practice  of  singing  has  made  much  way  of  late  years  amongst 
the  younger  members,  so  great  is  the  opposition  of  what  are 
called  the  more  consistent  t  riends,  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Society  will  soon  end  with  a  hymn  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God.  With  meetings  thus  silent,  or  with  a 
ministry  for  the  most  part  feeble  and  unimpressive,  that  the 
Society  should  have  so  long  maintained  its  position  as  an  active 
and  influential  sect,  is  evidence  of  the  power  with  which  it  was 
at  first  established. 

Requiring  the  profession  of  belief  in,  and  the  practice  of,  what 
the  Friends  call  their  peculiarities,  has  had  a  great  effect  in  dis- 
couraging the  increase  of  Quakerism.  The  doctrine  of  perfection, 
taken  up,  as  it  was  by  them,  in  its  unequivocal  and  full  meaning, 
and  the  belief  that  man  is  bound  to  look  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  most  common  events  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  led  to  a  belief  that  no  things  were  small 
and  non-essential,  or  beyond  the  domain  of  conscience.  George 
Fox  says — "  Moreover,  when  the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the 
world,  He  forbad  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low ;  and 
I  was  required  to  thee  and  thou  ail  men  and  women,  without  any 
respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small.  And,  as  I  travelled  op 
ana  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  ^ood  morrow  or  good  ev^iin^, 
neither  might  I  bow  or  scrape  vnth  the  leg  to  any  one."  If 
George  Fox  believed  himself  thus  called  upon  to  act — and  there 
were  reasons  in  that  day  for  testifying  against  some  of  the  above 
practices,  which  do  not  now  exist — ^he  did  right  in  obeying ;  but 
it  was  an  error  to  define  and  impose  all  sorts  of  scruples  upon  his 
followers.  If  he  had  simply  followed  the  rale  so  cleany  laid 
down  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  non-essentials,  it  would  have  saved 
him  from  imposing  a  yoke  which  has  been  most  burdensome,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  galling  and  unprofitable  to  hisfiallowers :  ^^Let 
not  him  that  eateth  despise  him  tnat  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him 
which  eateth  not  judge  him  which  eateth :  one  man  esteemeth 
one  day  above  another,  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike ;  Ut 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mindP  Instead  of  pre* 
scribing  certain  forms  of  dr^,  language,  and  behaviour,  it  would 
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have  been  wiser  if  the  founders  of  Quakerism  had  satisfied  them- 
selves with  testifying  against  the  vanities  and  follies  of  the  worlds 
and  with  recommending  to  all  Christians  the  practice  of  truthful- 
nessy  sincerity,  and  simplicity,  encouraging  every  one  to  carry  out 
these  great  principles  according  to  the  (hctates  of  his  own  con* 
science.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  grew  up  a  morbid  tendency 
to  seek  out  trifles,  to  invent  scruples,  and  to  establish  forms,  some 
of  which,  though  in  that  day  tnere  might  be  reasons  for  them, 
altered  circumstances  have  rendered  inapplicable,  and,  conse- 
quently, absurd.  As  the  spirituality  of  the  Society  declined,  this 
tendency  increased.  Monthly  meetings  placed  on  their  books 
minutes  regulating  the  cut  of  waistcoats.  We  find  even  the 
yearly  meeting,  in  1718,  in  its  printed  epistle,  thus  coming  down 
to  trifling  details,  and  speaking  of  ^^  the  great  grief  to  faithful 
Friends  caused  by  many  now  amongst  us  putting  on  extravagant 
wigs,  and  too  many  women  wearing  hooped  petticoats."  And 
there  is  still  extant  a  tract  against  the  practice  of  saying,  '*  What's 
o'clock  r 

One  palpable  evil,  springing  from  the  singularities  of  the 
Friends,  is,  that  they  prejudice  mankind  generally  against  their 
more  important  principles ;  just  as  we  see  that  the  opinions  of  a 
man  guilty  of  some  aecided  eccentricity,  or  the  victim  of  one 
mental  delusion,  are  the  less  thought  of,  although  in  all  points, 
perhaps,  except  in  that  which  constitutes  his  malady,  his  thoughts 
may  be  clear  and  his  judgment  sound.  Dr  Arnold  says — ^^  I 
have  always  thoui^t  that  the  Quakers  stand  nobly  distinguished 
from  the  multitude  of  fanatics,  by  seizing  the  true  point  of  Chris- 
tian advancement, — ^the  development  of  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  mond  improvement  of  mankind.  It  is  a  grievous 
pity  that  some  foolishnesses  should  have  so  marred  their  efficiency, 
or  their  efforts  against  wars  and  oaths  would  surely  ere  this  have 
been  more  successful." 

It  is  common  with  Friends  to  defend  their  peculiarities  by 
saying,  that  they  form  a  hedge  which  prevents  the  young  Friends 
from  roaming  at  large  in  the  world ;  but  we  fear  such  a  hed|;e  is 
more  efficacious  in  excluding  than  keeping  in.  The  young 
Friends  are  now  generally  bounding  over  it ;  but  the  upholding 
it  in  all  its  formality  to  those  who  are  without,  no  doubt  still 
deters  many  from  entering.  As  to  plainness  of  speech  and  dress, 
it  is  remarkable  that  a  people  so  intelligent  and  practical  should 
not  have  foreseen  that,  by  setting  up  a  form,  they  could  not 
secure  the  substance ;  that  any  amount  of  insincerity  and  deceit 
may  be  practised  in  what  is  called  the  plain  language ;  and  that 
expense,  fashion,  and  vanity  cannot  be  excluded  by  enforcing 
singularity  in  dress.  An  individual  obeying  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  testifying  against  all  that  he  feels  to  be  etvili 
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is  striking  and  instractive;  but  a  commnnity  drilled  into  a 
common  rorm  is  a  mere  lifeless  spectacle.  One  evil  attending 
the  singularity  of  dress  may  weign  down  all  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  it:  it  has  been  known,  in  many  instances,  to  promote 
dissimulation.  When  the  desire  of  gaiety  has  been  very  strong, 
it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  those  young  Friends,  whose  parents 
were  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  plain  dress,  to  provide  them- 
selves with  fashionable  clothes,  and  to  change  tneir  dress,  un« 
known  to  their  friends,  before  going  to  places  of  amusement. 

The  journal  of  John  Woolman,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  numerous  Quaker  autobiographies,  and  a  book  worthy  of  a 
much  wider  circulation  than  it  has  obtained,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  views  leading  to  asceticism  and  singularity  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  the  ancient  expedient  of  monastic  seclu- 
sion. This  man  of  tender  conscience,  who  wished  to  walk 
amongst  his  fellow-men  without  touching  the  unclean  thing — 
who,  when  he  visited  England  (he  was  an  American),  could  not 
sit  in  carpeted  rooms,  nor  use  any  article  of  silver  at  the  table — 
who  thought  it  right  to  avoid  all  dyed  goods  in  his  clothing — ^was 
an  instance,  no  doubt,  of  a  man  following  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his  practice  would  not  have 
been  adopted  by  the  community  at  large,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  right  to  recommend  for  imitation. 

But,  whilst  the  causes  above  set  forth  have,  we  believe,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  deter  candid  inquirers  from  even  thinking  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  another  cause  has  operated  most  actively 
in  reducing  its  numbers.  Voltaire  concludes  his  letters  upon  the 
Quakers  by  saying — "  Their  children,  whom  the  industiy  of  their 
parents  has'enriched,  are  desirous  of  enioying  honours,  of  wearing 
ruffles,  and,  quite  ashamed  of  being  called  Quakers,  they  become 
converts  to  the  Church  of  England  merely  to  be  in  the  fashion." 
It  is  a  common  remark,  that  no  carriage  goes  for  three  genera- 
tions to  a  Dissenting  meeting-house.  As  long  as  England  shall 
boast  of  an  Established  Church,  in  which  there  are  bishops 
living  in  princely  splendour ;  rich  livings,  which  are  termed  the 
prizes  in  the  ecclesiastical  lottery ;  splendid  services,  carried  on 
in  time-honoured  cathedrals ;  and  venerable  universities,  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  Churchmen, — we  must  expect  such  an  in- 
stitution to  win  the  sympathies  and  support  of  the  rich  and 
fashionable,  and,  consequently,  bear  hard  upon  all  the  less 
ostentatious  Dissenting  sects.  Although  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  appears,  therefore,  to  be  equally  fatal  to  all  the  Noncon- 
formist communities,  yet,  as  we  before  observed,  all  but  the 
Society  of  Friends  appear  to  make  up  for  losses  by  continually 
attracting  new  members ;  and  that  Society,  from  the  prudent 
habits  it  instils,  is  perhaps  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  evil 
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than  the  others.  A  writer^  who  fortunately  is  not  now  so  popular 
as  he  was  formerly,  has  said,  with  bitter  pungency — "  The 
Quakers  pursue  the  getting  of  money  with  a  pace  as  steady  as 
time,  and  an  appetite  as  keen  as  death."  In  the  anxiety  to  tes- 
tify against  superfluity  in  dress,  and  indulgence  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  tne  Society  of  Friends  have  not  been  equally  faithful 
in  warning  its  members  against  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  riches,  and 
pointing  out  the  utter  incompatibility  of  wealth  thus  sought  with 
the  practice  of  a  self-denying  religion.  The  testimony  of  Scrip- 
tare  to  the  evil  consequence  of  wealth  is  impressive,  whether  we 
look  to  the  language  of  our  Lord  Himself,  or  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  when  he  says — "  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  ana  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil :  which  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have 
erred  fi:t>m  the  faith,  and  pierced  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows."  When  Friend^  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society,  mako  what  is  called  a  very  consistent  appearance, 
and  loudly  condemn  the  frivolous  pleasures  of  the  world,  are  still 
seen  inmiersed  in  business,  and  more  intent  and  eager  than  others 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  it  appears  to  the  world  that  they 

^'  Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to." 

In  this  stirring  age,  when  such  vast  openings  for  the  extension 
of  trade  are  appearing  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  Britain, 
by  her  enlightened  commercial  policy,  is  deservedly  reaping  her 
full  share  of  the  benefit ;  when  we  hope,  by  the  kindly  mfluenoe 
of  honest  commerce,  to  mitigate  some  of  the  greatest  evils  that 
afiBict  humanity,  there  may  even  appear  something  of  a  virtue 
in  adding  to  the  universal  activity.  Still  it  is  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  testify  as  loudly  against  the  love  of  money,  as  against 
war,  slavery,  intemperance,  or  any  other  desolating  sin. 

Whilst  the  spuritual  condition  of  Quakerism  has,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  declined,  its  influence,  as  a  corporate  body  of 
citizens,  appears  to  have  increased.  Friends  are  more  often  seen 
upon  the  nustings  and  the  platform  than  was  formeriy  the  case. 
Objects  of  a  philanthropic  nature  are  most  systematically  sup- 
ported ;  and  even  the  existence  of  several  societies  has  depended 
upon  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  may 
be  thought  uncharitable  to  suggest  that  these  things  have  almost 
become  a  fashion  amongst  them.  The  pleasurable  excitement  of 
the  platform  may  sometimes  stimulate  to  an  ostentatious  charity 
very  far  removed  from  that  of  "  not  letting  the  right  hand  know 
what  the  left  hand  doeth."  The  eagerness  with  which  Friends 
have  lately  entered  into  political  questions  is  itself  suggestive* 
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If  the  spirit  of  Geor^  Fox  conld  reyisit  the  scene  of  his  labonus 
and  soneringSy  in  Sxe  busy  mart,  at  the  table  of  the  money- 
changers,  on  the  hollow  sounding  platform,  in  the  laxniioos 
Paris  hotel,  he  wonld  fail  to  recognise  those  who  profess  to  be 
the  followers  of  his  simple  and  self-denying  creed. 

We  cannot,  in  endeavouring  to  point  oat  the  causes  for  the 
decline  of  Quakerism,  omit  to  notice  the  practice  of  the  Society 
on  the  important  question  of  marriage,  which  has  had  a  consider- 
able tendency  to  reduce  its  numbers.  In  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  least  risk  of  clandestine  proceedings,  in  their  purpose  to  pre- 
serve to  marriage  the  character  of  a  r^igious  ordinance^  the  eariy 
Friends  framed  rules  which  involved  pubMc  exposure,  delay,  and 
annoyance  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties.  When  the  Dissenters' 
Marriage  Act  was  passed,  the  Society  lost  a  most  favouxable 
opportunity  for  revising  and  simplifying  them.  Instead,  how- 
ever,  of  so  doing,  the  Friends,  who  watch  over  all  legislative  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  their  scruples,  satisfied  themselves  with 
obtainmg  permission  to  celebrate  marriages  in  accordance  with 
their  former  rules  and  practices :  these,  therefore,  became  per- 
petuated ;  and  as  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  respecting 
notices  to  the  Registrar  and  to  the  Guardians  are  to  be  super- 
added, the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  marriages, 
instead  of  being  simplified,  have  become  more  complicated  than 
before.  This  nas  a  tendency  to  promote  marriages  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Soaety,  {or  which  hitherto  indivi- 
duals have  been  deprived  of  their  membership.  There  appears 
a  strong  tendency  amongst  the  Friends  for  first  cousins  to  marry ; 
and  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
this  again  causes  a  loss  of  members. 

A  marriage  cannot  be  solemnized  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Friends,  unless  all  the  rules  of  the  Society  are  complied  with, 
and  both  the  parties  are  members.  There  are  now  several  larse 
schools  supported  and  conducted  by  Friends,  where  children,  who 
are  not  members,  are  educated  careftdly  in  all  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Society.  It  is  natural  that  these,  as  they  grow 
up,  should  wish  to  form  connections  in  the  Society ;  but  so  ru^d 
are  the  rules,  that  the  marriage  of  such  persons  with  a  member 
is  not  permitted.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  such  a  course ; 
and  it  seems  simply  absurd  for  a  Society,  which  admits  as  mem- 
bers, without  any  discrimination,  those  who  have  become  so  by 
the  mere  accident  of  birth,  to  refose  admission,  by  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  to  persons  who  are  willing  to  comphr  with  its  ndes, 
and  who  are  qmte  as  likely  to  become  useftil  and  feithfnl  menu 
hers  as  those  who  have  exercised  no  volitioD,  and  have  no  pre- 
ference at  alL  This  question  has  now  been  for  some  time  before 
the  Society ;  but  there  is  so  much  opposition  to  all  change,  that 
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it  is  veiy  doubtM  whether  any  modification  of  the  rnles^  after  all^ 
will  take  place.  Propositions  for  any  change  in  the  rules  or 
practices  of  Friends  are  ^nerally  referred  bj  She  Yearlj  Meeting 
to  the  ^^  Meeting  for  Sufferings/'  which  is  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Society,  and,  in  fact,  its  governing  body ;  from  the  manner 
of  its  selection,  it  consists  entirely  of  those  who  are  called  c<mjt«- 
tem  Friends,  and  no  Council  of  State  was  ever  animated  by  a 
stronger  conservative  feeling.  The  ability  possessed  by  many  mem- 
bers ^this  meeting,  the  diligence  with  which  professional  men  and 
tradesmen  devote  their  time  gratuitously  to  its  service,  are  truly 
admirable;  their  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  Society  are  un« 
bounded ;  and,  perhaps  from  this  very  cause,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  body  more  opposed  to  all  change  and  innovation.  Of 
this  the  very  name  they  cling  to  is  a  striking  proof :  it  was  given  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Society,  when  they  met  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  suffermgs  of  their  fellow-members ;  but  in  these  propitious 
days,  a  propositicm  lately  made  to  alter  the  name  into  something 
descriptive  of  its  present  functions  was  strenuously  resisted. 

Behevingr  that  much  eood  service  has  been  rendered  to  philan- 
thropy  by  Sie  Society  o?Friend8,  and  seeing  how  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  is  called  for  at  their  hands,  it  is  worth  inquiring 
whether  Quakerism  is  likely  to  revive, — whether,  by  cutting 
away  the  dead  wood,  by  removing  the  fungus  and  parasites  which 
absorb  its  nourishment,  and  are  evidences  of  its  decay,  the  tree 
may  again  flourish.  Unless  some  decisive  and  vigorous  action 
be  taken  by  the  influential  members  of  the  Society,  this  is  not 
likely.  An  imfavourable  symptom  is,  the  rapidly  widening  dis- 
tance between  those  who  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society  and 
the  young  Friends.  Whilst  the  former  continue  averse  to  any 
relaxation  or  modification  of  their  peculiarities,  the  latter  have 
naturally  relinquished  them ;  and  there  is  little  now  to  distin- 
guish a  young  Quaker  from  other  members  of  the  community. 
The  attendance  at  meetings,  particularly  in  the  large  towns,  has 
become  more  irregular ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  more 
seriously  disposed  young  people  to  attend  other  places  of  worship 
once  on  the  Sabbath,  where  an  instructive  ministry  may  be 
heard.  They  are  also  much  less  interested  in  what  are  called 
meetings  for  discipline  than  formerly.  They  complain  that  the 
proceedings  are  dry,  formal,  and  uninteresting ;  and  their  views 
upon  this  subject  are  beginning  to  be  forced  upon  the  attention 
or  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  cultivation  of  music  is  also  becom- 
ing much  more  extensive  amongst  this  class,  whilst  it  is  still 
entirely  discountenanced  by  the  older  and  influential  members. 
The  altered  habits  of  life,  which  prevent  those  engaged  in  trade 
from  taking  young  men  into  their  families,  as  was  formerly  the 
custom,  and  the  necessity  thus  created  for  association  with  those 
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not  in  fellowship  with  the  Society,  has  had  a  great  effect' in  taking 
that  class  away  from  the  fold,  and  produces  an  inequality  of  the 
sexes.  To  this  there  does  not  appear  any  available  remedy, 
unless  the  modification  of  the  marriage  rules  above  alluded  to 
might  to  some  extent  be  effectual. 

The  early  Friends  made  no  provision  for  adapting  their 
system  to  altered  circumstances.  They  never  anticipated  that  a 
time  would  come  when  some  provision  for  religious  teaching 
would  be  required  for  the  edification  of  the  body ;  and  now  their 
successors  will  admit  of  no  change.  The  proposal  to  introduce 
the  systematic  reading  of  the  Bible  in  their  assemblies  is  always 
resolutely  opposed ;  and  Bible  classes  are  looked  upon  with  some- 
thing more  tnan  suspicion.  When  a  large  and  influential  por- 
tion of  the  Society  attempted  to  introduce  some  modification  to 
supply  the  increasing  desire  for  religious  instruction,  it  led,  as 
we  nave  seen,  to  one  of  the  greatest  secessions  which  have  ever 
reduced  the  number  of  the  oociety.  There  does  not,  on  the 
whole,  therefore,  seem  much  likelihood  of  an  increased  vitality 
in  the  system  of  Quakerism  as  it  at  present  exists. 
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Abt.  in. — 1.  Essays^  MUiiary  and  PoliHcaL  Written  in  India 
by  the  late  Sir  Henbt  Montoomert  Lawrence,  Chief 
Commissioner  in  Oude,  and  Provisional  Governor-General  of 
India.     London,  1859. 

2.  General  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Punjab  for  the 
Years  1850-51 .    London  1854, 

The  events  of  which  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  British 
India  was  recently  the  theatre,  will  leave  indelible  traces  on 
the  pages  of  history.  They  will  be  alternately  darkened  by 
narratives  of  the  most  revolting  crimes  which  were  ever  com- 
mitted by  civilised  man,  and  illumined  by  deeds  of  heroism,  the 
brillancy  of  which  can  never  be  surpassed.  The  crisis  tried 
human  nature  as  it  has  been  rarely  tried  before.  It  is  not 
militaiT  heroism  alone  which  has  been  evoked  by  the  deadly 
straggle,  but  civilians  have  emerged  from  the  arena  with  a  glory 
which  sheds  a  lustre  upon  their  profession,  and  upon  the  nation 
which  has  produced  men  whose  avocations  were  those  of  peace, 
equal  to  some  of  the  most  trying  situations  and  duties  oi  war. 
Tnere  are  two  names  that  are  inseparably  united,  and  which  will 
descend  the  stream  of  time  together.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence  ana  Sir  John 
Lawrence  are  the  two  men  by  whom,  looking  to  the  human 
instruments  employed,  India  has  been  mainly  preserved  to  Great 
Britain,  rescued  from  anarchy,  and  restored  to  the  position  of  a 
peaceful,  and,  as  we  may  now  hope,  a  prosperous  ana  progressive 
dependency. 

It  mav  not,  perhaps,  be  at  once  understood  how  we  connect 
the  services  of  Sir  Heniy  Lawrence  with  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  He  died 
in  the  zealous  and  heroic  discharge  of  his  duty,  out  at  a  time 
when  the  political  horizon  was  of  the  darkest  hue,  and  the 
hopes  of  British  India  were  the  most  depressed.  But  it  is  to  his 
earlier  career,  and  the  wisdom  and  success  which  marked  his 
administration  of  the  Punjab,  that  we  must  trace  the  success  of 
those  measures  that  gave  tne  British  generals,  at  a  period  of  the 
utmost  need,  an  accession  of  force  that  enabled  them  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  rebellion  and  wrest  the  capital  of  Mahommedan  India 
from  the  grasp  of  a  mutinous  soldiery.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
launched  me  legions  of  the  Punjab  against  the  city  of  Delhi ; 
but  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  had  previously  converted  the  Sikh 
population  from  rancorous  enemies  into  cordial  allies,  and  in- 
spired the  remnants  of  an  army  that  had  once  met  the  British 
forces  in  deadly  strife,  with  as  firm  a  loyalty  to  the  crown  of 
England  as  they  had  ever  felt  for  the  most  renowned  of  their 
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native  soverigns.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  the  first  British 
administrator  of  the  Panjab,  and,  bj  his  financial  moderation  and 
conciliatory  policy,  he  transformed  a  province  that  had  existed 
for  years  m  a  condition  of  chronic  turbulence  into  the  most 
peaceful  and  contented  of  states;  and  thus  unconsciously  prepared 
those  elements  of  strength  which  his  illustrious  brother  hadi,  at  a 
remoter  period,  only  to  organize  and  direct  for  the  support  of  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  relief  of  its  overtasked  troops. 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  the  pacificator  of  the  Punjab ;  Sir  Jonn 
Lawrence  again  summoned  it  to  war.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
completely  disarmed  it ;  Sir  John  Lawrence  once  again  made 
it  glitter  with  steel  and  resound  with  the  note  of  preparation.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  work  of  pacification  should  have 
fallen  to  the  professional  soldier,  and  the  summons  to  arms,  in  a 
new  cause  and  for  a  new  master,  should  have  been  given  by  the 
man  who  had  passed  his  life  in  the  peaceful  occupations  of  a 
civilian.^ 

The  friends  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  have  only  done  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  departed  statesman,  and  to  the  public,  by  collecting 
and  republishing  the  essays,  which  from  time  to  time  he  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  an  Indian  periodical.  There  is  much  in 
these  productions  that  in  one  sense  may  undoubtedly  be  described 
as  out  of  date ;  but  much  remains  firom  which  instruction  may  be 
gathered  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  his  administrative  sugges- 
tions have  been  already  adopted,  but  many  yet  remain  to  be  acted 
upon.  He  saw  but  too  clearly  the  rocks  upon  which  the  vessel  of 
the  state  in  India  was  drifting,  and  his  nrophetic  utterances  aie 
of  the  most  impressive  kind,  and  would  have  roused  into  action, 
by  their  vivid  representations  of  impending  danger,  any  Grovem- 
ment  that  was  not  rashly  heedless  of  the  future,  and  that  had 
not  obstinately  shut  its  eyes  to  the  realities  of  its  false  position. 
Upon  the  question  of  military  reform,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  is 
never  weary  of  dilating ;  but  his  warning  voice  was  unhappily 
lifted  up  in  vain,  and  he  himself  fell  one  of  the  most  lament^ 

'  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  served,  in  a  porelj 
military  character,  until  the  year  1838.  He  was  known  and  appreciated  as  a 
good  and  zealous  officer,  and  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  portion  of  his  corps  that 
was  employed  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  Bengal.  He  took  part  in  the 
first  Burmese  war.  In  1838  he  was  attached,  with  a  portion  of  his  corps,  to  the 
army  of  the  Indus,  which  was  destined  to  change  the  goyemment  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  place  Shah  Shuja  on  the  throne.  The  Qovemor-General's  agent  in 
the  Funiab  was  left,  at  a  critical  period,  without  assistants.  Wearied  and  over- 
tasked, he  complained  of  his  position  to  the  commander-in-chief.  '*  There  is 
an  officer  here,^  said  the  general,  *'who  seems  to  have  good  material  in  him, 
and  who  is  bumxog  for  emplo^rment ;  let  me  send  him  to  yon."  "  Do  so,"  said 
the  harassed  officiid.  The  officer  was  Captain  Henry  Lawrence  of  the  Horse 
Artillery,  and  the  civilian  Mr  Clerk,  now  Sir  George  Russell  Clerk.  On  that 
day  the  military  career  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  closed  and  the  political  one 
commenced. 
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Tictlms  of  the  system  that  he  bad  long  energetically  denounced. 
The  lessons  which  these  essays  inculcate  are  still  to  be  studied. 
The  vital  question,  how  the  Lidian  army  is  to  be  reorganized,  is 
yet  to  be  answered ;  and  the  problem  is  still  unsolved  by  our 
military  administrators  and  Indian  statesmen.  We  trust  they 
will  ponder  well  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  these  essays  afford. 
The  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  depends  upon  the  deci- 
sion now  about  to  be  taken ;  and  great  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  have  to  plan  the  reorganization  of  that  army  upon  which, 
as  upon  a  pivot,  turns  the  whole  future  of  Indian  government. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  prophetic  anticipations  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence.  Let  those  who  recollect  the  events  which  took  place 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  insurrection  of  Delhi,  peruse  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  an  essay  published  in  1844  : — 

"  The  treasury  of  Delhi  is  in  the  city,  as  is  the  magazine :  the 
latter  is  in  a  sort  of  fort — a  very  defenceless  building — outside  of 
which,  in  the  street,  we  understand,  a  party  of  sepoys  was  placed, 
when  the  news  of  the  Cabul  disasters  arrived.  We  might  take  a 
circuit  of  the  country,  and  show  how  many  mistakes  we  have  commit- 
ted, and  how  much  impunity  has  emboldened  us  in  error,  and  how 
unmindful  we  have  been,  that  what  occurred  in  the  city  of  Cabal, 
may  some  day  occur  at  Delhi,  Benares,  or  Bareilly." 

Again, — 

"  When  a  small  party  was  beaten  at  E^hytul,  one  of  our  army 
division  stations,  it  was  three  days  before  a  small  force  could  move ; 
it  was  then  found,  that  there  was  no  small-arm  ammnnition  in  store, 
and  ascertained  that  a  European  corps  could  not  move  under  a  fort- 
night from  Sobathoo.  At  that  time,  when  both  Kumaul  and  Umballa 
were  denuded  of  troops,  and  every  road  was  covered  with  armed  pil- 
grims returning  from  Hurdwan  fair,  the  two  treasuries,  containing, 
we  have  heard,  between  not  less  than  thirty  lacks  of  rupees,  were 
under  parties  of  fifty  sepoys,  in  exposed  houses,  or  rather  sheds, 
close  to  the  native  towns ;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  both 
within  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  of  small  forts,  in  which  they  would 
have  been  comparatively  safe,  but  into  which,  during  the  long  years 
that  treasuries  have  been  at  those  stations,  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  the  authorities  to  place  them."^ 

His  sense  of  our  insecurity  in  India  is  strongly  exhibited : — 

^'  Rome  conquered  the  world,  by  never  yielding  a  foot — by  never 
confessing  herself  beaten— by  rising  with  renewed  courage  from  every 
defeat.  We  require  such  fortitude  more  than  Rome  did.  As  yet  our 
tents  are  only  pitched  in  the  land.  We  have  a  numerous  and  a  noble 
army,  but  six-sevenths  of  it  are  of  the  soil.  We  have  one  fortress  in 
all  India.  We  offer  no  inducement  to  extraordinary  fidelity,  even 
while  we  place  our  magazines  and  treasuries,  and  our  very  throats,  at 
the  mercy  of  any  desperado.    While  we  English  are  thus  reckless,  we, 
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both  at  home  and  in  India,  are  more  easily  panic-stricken  than  per- 
haps any  brave  people  in  the  world.  Not  only  does  a  Cabal  or  a 
ChiUianwalla  strike  terror  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
but  a  simple  murder,  a  Santhial,  or  a  Moplah  outbreak,  has  scarce!  j 
less  effect.  With  few  eaxeptions,  there  is  no  preparation  to  meet  sudden 
danger.     There  is  the  most  helpless  alarm  when  it  does  occur, ^^ 

No  man  probably  ever  occupied  a  responsible  position  in 
India,  that  held  higher  principles  of  public  morality,  or  more 
resolutely  opposed  the  once  prevalent  but  iniquitous  doctrine, 
under  the  protection  of  which  great  criminals  have  too  often 
found  shelter,  that,  admitting  corruption  and  injustice  to  have 
been  practised,  it  was  to  advance  the  interests  and  extend  the 
empire  of  England.     He  was  not  a  statesman  who  would  con- 
sent to  substitute  expediency,  or  any  false  view  of  the  public 
advantage,  for  the  simple  rule  of  right  and  wrong.    He  therefore 
disapproved  of  the  annexation  of  Oude,  although,  by  a  remark- 
able destiny,  he  himself  perished  among  the  foremost  victims  of 
the  measure  he  had  resisted,  and  which  he  was  compelled  to  be 
the  chief  agent  in  carrying  out.    "  Interference,"  he  wrote,  in 
1844,  "  must  be  made  on  pure  motives,  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  not  for  the  improvement  of  the  finances  of  India. 
The  day  has  gone  by  for  annexing  principalities  because  they 
are  rich  and  productive.    The  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  sucn 
benevolence.       The  Oude  rulers,  he  declares,  were  no  worse 
governors  than  other  monarchs  under  the  influence  of  unprin- 
cipled favourites  usually  are ;  indeed,  he  thinks  they  were  better 
than  might  have  been  expected.     They  were  weak,  vicious,  and 
dissolute,  but  were  seldom  cruel,  and  had  never  been  false.    In 
all  the  storms  of  the  last  half  century,  Oude  was  the  single  native 
state  that  had  been  invariably  true  to  the  British  Government 
It  neither  intrigued  against  us,  nor  seemed  to  desire  our  injury. 
The  people  will,  doubtless,  reap  the  benefit  of  an  improv«i 
administration ;  but  the  taint  of  a  profitable  annexation  attaches 
to  the  British  Government,  which  no  apologies  or  excuses,  how- 
ever plausible,  can  remove.     Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  scheme  of 
improvement  stopped  far  short  of  conquest.     He  proposed  to 
take  the  reins  of  power  irom  hands  that  were  not  permitted  to 
guide  the  state — to  provide  a  ministry  for  the  country,  and  take 
guarantees  for  its  honesty — to  govern  Oude,  "  not  for  the  king 
alone,"  but  for  the  "  king  and  his  people ;"  but  not  a  rupee,  he 
declared,  ought  ever  to  come  into  the  Indian  treasury. 

This  consideration  for  the  interests  as  well  as  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  the  princes  of  India  is  conspicuous  in 
every  transaction  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  diplomatic  career. 
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Yet  this  tenderness  for  their  feelings  was  combined  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  character : — 

"  Few  indeed,"  he  says,  "  are  the  native  chiefs,  or  natives  of  any 
rank,  whose  wisdom  is  consistent  and  complete.  Most  are  mere  children 
in  mind  and  in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  and,  as  children,  they  should 
be  treated  with  affectionate  sympathy,  bnt  with  systematic  firmness. 
Many  are  clever  in  the  extreme,  acute,  persevering,  energetic,  able  to 
compete  with  the  best  of  Europeans  in  ordinary  matters,  to  surpass 
them  in  some;  but  the  most  accomplished  character  among  them 
has  its  flaw.  We  never  yet  met  one  that  was  not  an  infant  at  some 
hour  of  the  day,  or  on  some  question  of  life.** 

Again,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  he  shows  his  penetration  and 
skill  in  decyphering  the  nature  of  the  people  witn  whom  he  had 
to  deal : — 

''  Man  is  everywhere  unaccountable ;  but  he  who  has  to  deal  with 
Asiatics  can  least  calculate  with  certainty  on  the  future  by  the  past. 
He  must  be  prepared  for  every  vagary, — for  the  violation  of  the  plainest 
dictates  of  prudence  during  peace, — for  the  neglect  or  breach  of  all 
the  rules  of  strategy  during  war.  He  may  reasonably  expect  that  to 
be  done  which  should  not  be  done, — that  to  be  neglected  which 
should  be  effected.  No  European  diplomatist  or  soldier  is  so  likely 
to  be  ensnared  as  he  who,  having  tc^en  the  usual  precautions,  feels 
himself  secure.  The  treaty  signed,  the  piquets  doubled ;  neither  can 
be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  safety.  Certain  eventual  destruction 
may  await  the  enemy's  move, — he  may  be  assured  of  it  on  all  rational 
calculations;  but  the  goddess  Bhowanee,  or  some  other  deity  or 
demon,  may  have  promised  success — ^the  day  of  the  Feringees  may 
have  passed — and  the  infatuated  wretches  rush  on  destruction.  Their 
desperation  then  is  dangerous.  Rashness,  nay,  madness,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  a  blow  where  the  best  plans  have  failed.  Indian 
officials  should  ever  be  on  the  alert."* 

"If  there  is  little  veneration  for  sovereignty  in  India,  there  is 
abundance  of  awe, — ^loyalty  and  patriotism  we  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; but,  in  every  case  of  insurrection,  the  majority  of  chiefs  and 
men  of  war,  of  aU  castes,  will  first  offer  their  services  to  the  established 
power,  to  fight  either  for  or  against  their  own  kindred  and  country ; 
and  it  is  only  when  refused  employment  that  they  flock  to  the  newly- 
displayed  banner.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  act  differently, — 
their  sympathies  will  be  with  their  fellows ;  but  they  will  naturally  be 
cautious  to  conceal  their  feelings  until  the  progress  of  events,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  contending  parties,  afford  some  clue  to  the  probable 
result  of  the  struggle."* 

It  was  for  a  long  time  the  practice  of  all  writers  and  speakers 
on  India  to  exalt  uie  Mahommedan  and  the  Hindoo  dynasties  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  Government.  In  a  country  that  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  has  been  governed  by  the  sword  alone, 
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• 
and  the  people  of  which,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth, 
have,  within  the  last  hundred  years,   seen  Moguls,  Patans, 
Mahrattas,  Pindarees,  and  the  vilest  of  mixed  combinations  of 
every  caste  and  dan,  rooting  up  the  old  families  and  dynasties, 
how  could,  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  justly  observes,  ^^  any  govern- 
ment, however  beneficial,  subsist  for  a  day,  simply  by  its  dvil 
policy,  on  the  ruins  of  such  a  tempest-tossed  land."     But  these 
governments  were  not  beneficent,  nor  did  they  consider  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects,  except  so  iar  as  it  contributed  to  their 
revenue  and  personal  greatness.     Akbar  made  some  good  laws 
for  the  protection  of  his  people ;  but  he  was  an  almost  solitary 
exception.    The  great  works  which  have  been  so  much  extolled, 
and  sometimes  made  the  themes  of  declamatory  eloquence — the 
tanks,  the  aqueducts,  the  roads,  the  seraes,  the  temples,  the 
palaces,  the  tombs  (the  ruins  of  which  even  now  ^o^ite  our 
wonder  and  admiration) — were  they  the  creations  of  an  "  insati- 
able benevolence,"  as  Burke  romantically  supposed ;  and  did  these 
"true  kings,  the  fathers  of  their  people,     really  aspire  to  be 
"the  guardians,  the  nourishers  of  mankind?"^    Many  of  these 
great  public  works  were  mere  fiscal  instruments,  without  which 
no  revenue  could  be  raised ;  for,  under  the  financial  system  of 
the  Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  rulers,  the  occupants  of  land 
were  merely  tenants  at  will   to  the  universal  landlord — ^the 
sovereign ;  and  most  of  the  great  monuments  of  extinct  dynasties 
are  as  much  the  production  of  unrequited  and  compulsory  labour 
as  the  Egyptian  pyramids  or  the  palaces  of  Assyrian  kings. 
Selfishness  was  the  ruling  motive  oi  all  public  improvements. 
The  high  roads,  the  seraes,  the  plantations,  were  not  for  the 
people.    They  were  for  the  convenience  of  the  royal  progresses. 
In  whatever  direction  the  sovereign  was  likelv  to  travel,  there 
roads  were    made    and   luxurious  accommodation    abounded. 
Elsewhere  the  people  might  seek  in  vain  for  communications, 
for  wells  of  refreshment,  or  for  shade.     On  this  vital  point  in 
the   administration  of  a  country  of  which  Englishmen,  by  a 
mysterious  destiny,  are  now  the  indisputable  masters,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  government  stands  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  every  one  that  has  preceded  it.  There  are  few  districts 
of  India  that  do  not  possess  public  works  undertaken  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  to  which  they  are  largely  in- 
debted for  whatever  prosperity  and  comfort  they  enjoj.     It  was 
a  ruling  principle  of  oir  Henry  Lawrence's  political  hfe,  that  we 
should  find  our  best  safeguard  in  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
India ;  and  as  soon  as  his  great  merits  had  raised  him  to  a  posi- 
tion of  eminence  in  the  state,  he  applied  in  practice  those  theo- 
ries which,  as  an  individual,  he  had  always  entertained.     There 
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18  nothiog  in  these  essays^  nnfortunately^  that  relates  to  the  most 
important  period  of  his  life,  namely^  that  in  which  he  filled  the 
appointment  of  the  first  Chief  Commissioner  and  Administrator 
of  the  Ponjab.  On  that,  however,  his  great  reputation  was  chiefly 
founded.  There  is  no  chapter  in  British  history  more  glqrions, 
as  a  combined  moral  and  militainr  triumph,  than  the  conanest 
and  pacification  of  the  Panjab.  The  civil  administration  ot  the 
new  province  has  cast  even  the  brightness  of  our  arn^s  into  the 
shade ;  and  we  shall,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  as  a  mode  of  bringing  out,  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  both 
his  character  and  his  abUities,  specify  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
results  of  his  government  of  a  country  which  was  for  a  long  time 
the  fanatical  enemy  of  British  power,  and  the  military  democracy 
of  which  openly  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Hindostan. 

Of  all  the  public  records  connected  with  our  rule  in  the  East, 
there  probably  is  not  one  that  can  be  compared  in  point  of  interest 
with  the  General  Beport  on  the  Administration  of  the  Punjab 
for  the  yean  1850  and  1851.  It  is  the  production  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  and,  as  a  State  paper,  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  ability 
and  comprehensiveness.  For  historical  detail,  rich  and  animated 
description,  enlightened  principle,  and  practical  wisdom,  it  is 
unrivalled.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  there  stands  forth  as  a  great 
expounder  of  political  science ;  and  shows  how  a  country,  which 
has  fallen  into  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  barbarism  after  ages  of 
misrule,  may  be  reclaimed  and  made  a  tower  of  strength  to  a 
Government  that  undertakes  the  task  of  regeneration  in  a  spirit 
of  justice  and  liberality. 

The  most  pressing  danger  when  the  country  was  first  annexed 
to  the  empire,  was  the  existence  of  the  old  Khalsa  army,  which 
wandered  over  the  country  in  sullen  and  discontented  masses, 
animated  by  the  fiercest  spirit  of  hostility  to  its  new  rulers, 
brooding  over  its  lost  prestige,  and  meditating  schemes  of  revenge. 
It  was  a  crisis  that  required  both  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman 
and  the  firmness  of  a  soldier,  and  Sir  Heniy  Lawrence  was  both. 
An  immediate  disbanding  of  the  soldiery  was  resolved  on,  and  a 
proclamation  to  tliat  effect  was  posted  throughout  the  country. 
fey  the  vigour  of  the  step,  the  Sikh  army  was  completely  taken 
by  surprise,  and  no  time  was  left  for  combination  or  resistance. 
Vast  quantities  of  arms  were  seized  or  surrendered,  and  the 
strongholds  were  at  once  and  simultaneously  dismantled.  A 
general  muster  was  called :  the  men  were  cniefiy  assembled  at 
Lahore,  and  there  paid  up  and  dismissed ;  but  offers  were  made 
to  large  numbers  to  enter,  if  they  pleased,  into  the  ser\  ice  of  the 
British  Government.  To  a  considerable  extent  these  offers  were 
accepted.     Those  who  retired,  overawed  by  the  display  of  firm- 
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TiesSj  or  subdued  by  the  conciliatory  language  and  demeanour  of 
the  British  resident,  returned  to  their  homes,  liberally  pensioned 
by  the  power  they  had  so  recently  defied.  So  complete  was  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Khalsa  soldiery  generally  with  tne  treatment 
which  they  received,  that  large  numbers  of  them  immediately 
resumed  their  long-neglected  rural  occupations,  and  were  seen, 
the  day  after  their  return  from  Lahore,  guiding  the  plough,  but 
still  clad  in  the  uniforms  in  which  they  had  fought  at  ChiUian- 
walla  and  Goojerat. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  then  arranged  the  general  administration 
of  the  government,  and  established  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
where  justice,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  was  impartially  administered.    Not  less  than  8000  con- 
victs were  lodged  in  prison  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  admini- 
stration.    An  improved  system  of  excise  and  customs  was  intro- 
duced, scientific  surveys  and  public  improvements  were  planned, 
the  coinage  was  reformed,  and  the  whole  of  the  British  system 
was  introduced.     After  the  first  year,  which  was  necessarily  one 
of  inauguration,  the  material  progress  of  the  country  became 
most  rapid,  and  much  was  done  to  instil  juster  notions  of  morals 
among  the  people.   The  crime  of  infanticide,  by  a  system  of  agi- 
tation in  which  the  leading  members  both  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  native  aristocracy  took  part^  was  almost  entirely 
suppressed.     But  the  subjugation  and  civilisation  of  the  moun* 
tain  tribes  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  new  regime. 
They  were,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most  ferocious  and  ungovern- 
able barbarians  that  ever  resisted  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
or  defied  the  justice  of  man.     The  Huzara  district  was  more 
particularly  the  seat  of  these  intractable  people.    Of  this  frontier 
country,  containing  not  less  than  2500  square  miles,  scarcely 
more  than  one-tenth  is  level ;   and  in  the  recesses  of  glens, 
darkened  by  overhanging  mountains,  and  secured  by  almost  in- 
accessible precipices,  lived  for  centuries  tribes  spuming  all  law 
but  their  own,  and  combining  to  rob  or  murder  every  traveUer 
adventurous  enough  to  encounter  the  perils  of  their  savage  re- 
treats.  Their  valleys  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  traversed 
by  caravans  laden  with  the  productions  of  Central  Asia,  but  with 
conductors  armed  to  the  teeth.     These  outlaws  were  able  even 
to  extort  black-mail  from  the  native  rulers  of  the  Punjab.    No 
part  of  the  country  has  made  greater  progress  under  the  benefi- 
cent plans   for  its   improvement    introduced    by   Sir    Henry 
Lawrence.     A  district  that  required  the  constant  presence  of  a 
strong  division  of  the  Sikh  army  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  prevent 
a  people  from  bursting  their  rocky  barriers,  and  inundating  the 
neighbouring  plains,  is  now  ruled  with  the  most  perfect  ease, 
and  requires  only  a  small  body  of  police  for  its  security.     The 
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people  have,  without  a  single  exception,  proved  loyal.  The  agri- 
caltural  classes  have  been  conciliated  by  a  very  light  assessment, 
and  the  peasantry,  left  to  the  nianagement  of  their  o^'n  chiefs,  now 
abstain  altogether  from  plunder,  and  have  been  brought  even  to 
pay  a  small  contribution  to  the'  revenue.  "  They  no  longer,''  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  himself,  in  hfs  report  as  Chief 
Commissioner,  ^^  cultivate  armed  to  the  teeth  with  the  sword  and 
matchlock  by  their  side,  but  they  gratify  their  martial  spirit  by 
enlisting  into  British  regiments,  and  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  service  as  the  best  soldiers  in  India." 

This  remarkable  transformation  is  doubtless  due,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  politic  lowering  of  the  assessment  by  the  Punjab 
government.  The  Sikhs  are  said  to  have  levied  as  much  as 
twelve  lacks  of  rupees  annually  irom  the  valley,  and  probably 
took  as  much  more  in  a  less  authorized  way.  The  British 
Government  contents  itself  with  taking  six  lacks,  and  probably 
spends  as  much  monthly  in  the  country.  The  ownership  of  land 
is  now  said  to  be  eagerly  sought  for ;  within  a  few  years,  every 
one  tried  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  landed  proprietor.  Now, 
deeds  fifty  years  old  are  hunted  up  and  eagerly  produced,  and 
old  claimants  from  Bokhara  or  Cabul  frequently  reappear,  and 
try  to  resume  their  long  abandoned  possessions  in  the  valley.^ 

Nothing  has  tended  so  greatly  to  reconcile  the  Sikh  people  to 
the  change  of  rulers  as  the  improved  administration  of  justice,  for 
which  they  are  pre-eminently  indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. 
He  found  a  simple  legal  machinery  existing  in  the  country, 
resembling  in  some  of  its  features  the  English  system  of  county 
courts.  Instead  of  importing  the  complex  and  vexatious  judicial 
system  of  India  into  tne  new  province,  he  improved  upon  the 
primitive  institutions  of  the  people,  compiled  a  code,  and  intro- 
duced some  valuable  additions.  The  system  which  is  now  in 
force  in  the  Punjab  is  understood  to  work  so  well,  and  to  give 
such  complete  satisfaction  to  the  people,  that  we  give  the  outline 
of  it  in  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  himself :— • 

"  We  are,  indeed,  without  elaborate  laws,  but  we  have  brief  rules 
explaining,  id  an  accessible  form,  the  main  provisions  of  the  several 
systems  of  native  law  in  such  matters  as  inheritance,  marriage,  adop- 
tion, testamentary  or  other  disposition  of  property,  and  setting  forth 
the  chief  principles  to  be  observed ;  in  other  branches  of-  the  law,  such 
as  contracts,  sales,  mortgages,  debt,  commercial  usage,  we  have  the 
most  open  and  liberal  provisions  for  the  admission  of  evidence.  We 
have  complete  arrangements  for  reference  to  arbitration,  and  for  the 
ascertainment  of  local  custom.  We  have  a  procedure  without  any 
pretension  to  technical  exactitude,  but  a  procedure  which  provides 
for  the  litigants  and  their  respective  witnesses  being  confronted  in 
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open  court,  for  a  decision  being  arriyed  at  immediately  after  this 
brief  forensic  controyersj,  and  for  judgment  being  delivered  to  the 
parties  then  and  there.  We  have  a  method  for  executing  decrees, 
which,  while  it  allows  no  door  to  be  open  for  evasion  or  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and  thus  renders  a  decree  really  valuable  to  the 
plaintiff  as  being  capable  of  ready  enforcement,  and  gives  him  right, 
free  from  lien,  incumbrance,  or  doubt ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  prevents 
the  defendant  from  being  hastily  dealt  with,  or  from  being  pkieed  at 
the  mercy  of  his  creditor.  We  have  small  cause  courts  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  and  several  regular  courts  at  every  centra]  station, 
so  that  everywhere  justice  is  near.  Our  civil  system  may  appear 
rough  and  ready.  Whether  it  would  be  suited  to  other  provinces  in 
a  different  degree  of  civilisation,  and  with  a  different  machinery  at 
command,  may  be  a  question,  but  in  the  Punjab  it  attains  the  broad 
and  plain  object  aimed  at,  and,  without  doubt,  gives  satisfaction  to 
the  people."' 

So  benevolent  an  administrator  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was 
not  likely  to  overlook  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  a  province 
committe<l  to  his  care.  He  found  that^  as  in  almost  all  other 
Eastern  countries,  it  had  been  for  ages  in  an  nnprogressive 
state ;  and  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  area  of  the 
country  was,  on  a  careful  survey,  found  to  be  under  cultivation. 
The  neglect  of  canals  and  decay  of  wells  had  converted  many 
tracts  that  once  teemed  with  plenty  into  a  wilderness.  He  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  an  agricultural  society,  and  induced 
many  native  chiefs  and  gentlemen  of  property  to  become  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  called  their  attention  to  the  great  want  of  the 
Punjab, — namely,  a  superior  description  of  produce  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  excessive  quantity  of  corn  which  was  raised  in  the 
country.  When,  under  the  influence  of  favourable  seasons, 
production  became  excessive,  prices  were  forced  down  to  ruinous 
rates — often  as  much  as  50  per  cent. — and  widespread  distress 
was  the  result.  Then  attention  was  directed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  flax,  the  growth  of  wool,  the  cultivation  of  tea,  the 
establishment  of  grass  farms  on  the  plan  of  the  winter  meadows 
of  Italy,  and  to  the  naturalization  of  European  plants  and  vege- 
tables, of  which  the  seeds  were  sent  from  England  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Government.  The  Punjab  is  now  reaping  abundantly, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  fruits  of  the  provident  scheme 
for  its  improvement  which  was  then  suggested  by  Sir  Heniy 
Lawrence. 

The  great  works  of  reproductive  industry  required  fbr  de- 
veloping the  natural  riches  of  the  country,  especially  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  British  Commissioner.  Since  the  annexa- 
tion, 8749  miles  of  new  road  have  been  constructed  with  more 
or  less  completeness  ;  but  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
'  General  Report  on  the  Administnitioii  of  the  Punjab. 
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progress  of  the  country  has  been  the  construction  and  restora- 
tion of  the  canals  which  are  so  essential  both  for  transport  and 
irrigation.  The  great  Baree  Doab  Canal,  between  the  Ravee 
and  the  Sutlej,  will,  when  completed,  traverse  466  miles  of 
country,  draining  off  the  entire  water  of  the  Ravee  daring  the 
winter  months,  and  rolling  down  a  body  of  3000  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second,  diffusing  fertility  by  its  channels  of  irrigation 
for  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  its  source,  and  then  available  for 
navigation  for  the  remainder  of  its  course.  This  great  work 
will  restore  animation  and  industry  to  a  district  which  was  once 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  Punjab,  but  which  has  been  for  ages 
only  a  scene  of  desolation, — a  wilderness  of  jungle,  and  a  haunt 
of  wild  beasts.  The  estimated  cost  of  its  completion  is  one 
million  sterling,  with  the  certainty  of  returning  very  large  profits 
on  the  outlay. 

It  was  not  to  reproductive  works  alone  that  the  Government 
turned  its  attention,  but  it  took  under  its  care  the  embellishment 
as  well  as  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  The 
wants  of  all  classes  were  taken  mto  consideration,  and  public 
improvements  were  planned  that  would  never  have  been  thought 
of  by  a  native  power.  The  people,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense^  were  considered,  and  tneir  most  essential  wants  provided 
for.  The  Sikh  Government  was  utterly  regardless  of  trees ; 
and,  from  the  waste  and  improvidence  of  ages,  the  country  had 
become  almost  totally  bare,  presenting,  notwithstanding  its  natural 
fertility,  a  bleak  and  uninviting  aspect.  No  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  appreciate  more  highly  the  refireshing  verdure 
of  trees,  and  the  luxury  of  their  shade,  than  the  natives  of  the 
burning  plains  of  India.  In  almost  every  district  of  the  Pun- 
jab this  essential  want  has  been,  or  is  now  being,  supplied  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1858,  it  was  estimated  that  the  British 
authorities  had  planted  not  less  than  six  millions  of  trees  in 
various  directions.  In  one  province  forty  miles  of  road  had  been 
provided  with  an  avenue,  and  in  numberless  places  hedgerows 
had  been  planted  and  groves  formed.  Even  the  above  number, 
great  as  it  is,  is  said  to  be  small  relatively  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  Four  trees  have  been  estimated  as  the  proper  number 
to  a  cultivated  acre ;  at  that  rate,  the  cultivated  area  being  esti- 
mated at  twelve  millions  of  acres,  fifty  millions  of  trees  will  be 
needed,  and  are  now  being  actually  raised^  for  these  territories. 

The  humanity  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  conspicuously 
displayed  by  a  measure  which,  more  than  any  other,  must  have 
convinced  the  natives  of  the  beneficent  character  of  their  new 
government.  He  established  those  unheard-of  institutions  in 
India, — -public  dispensaries,  on  a  large  scale,  at  or  near  all  the 
principal  cities.     In  the  course  of  the  year  1855,  71,000  persons 
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were  relieved  at  these  stations.  The  establishments  are  main- 
tained at  the  Government  expense,  aided,  in  a  slight  degree,  by 
European  residents.  No  charge  is  made  for  medicines  or  at- 
tendance, and  these  institutions  constitute,  in  fact,  a  State  charity 
on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

The  financial  result  of  the  few  years  of  British  administration 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  is  perhaps 
the  most  astonishing  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  India.  Not- 
withstanding the  enormous  expenditure  upon  public  works,  being 
at  the  rate  of  15^  per  cent,  on  the  revenue,  a  sum  of  L.9,649,387 
had  been  realized  in  the  Punjab  proper  since  the  year  1849,  to 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  1856 ;  and  L.14,158,409  from  the 
whole  of  its  cis-  and  trans-Sutlej  territories  with  the  Punjab 
combined,  producing  a  clear  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all 
the  expenses  of  their  administration,  of  L.5,555,585  in  seven 
years.  No  page  in  the  annals  of  India  will  be  brighter  than 
that  which  records  the  first  year  of  the  British  administration 
in  this  last  and  most  unexceptionable  of  our  acquisitions.  Even 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta  appears  to  have  been  roused 
from  its  habitual  official  reserve,  and  to  have  expressed  itself  in 
the  language  of  unwonted  emotion.  *'  I  feel,"  one  of  its  members 
observes  in  an  official  minute,  ^^  that  I  do  not  use  too  strong  an 
expression  when  I  say,  that  the  efforts  which  began  so  imme- 
diately to  be  worked  out  in  the  Punjab  are  wonderful  in  a  veiy 
high  degree ;  and  1  trust  I  may  add,  without  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  official  etiquette,  that  India  owes  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  as  well  to  the  statesman  who  formed  the  general  scheme 
for  the  government  of  the  province,  as  to  the  able  and  energetic 
men  who  have  effected,  by  means  of  it,  such  beneficial  results." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab, 
our  Indian  empire  reached,  and  not  until  then,  its  natural  and 
most  defensible  boundary.  As  the  masters  of  Hindostan,  the 
line  of  mountain  range  beyond  the  Indus,  and  not  the  Sutlej,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  competent  authorities,  our  true  military  frontier. 
The  country  of  the  Five  Rivers  had  long  been  regarded  by 
Indian  statesmen  as  the  natural  barrier  between  our  own  terri- 
toric43  and  Affghanistan,  and  it  was  traditionally  held  that  it  was 
a  kingdom,  the  independence  of  which  it  was  most  desirable  to 
maintain,  although  it  could  at  best  be  considered  as  only  a  pre- 
carious ally.  It  was  thought  that  it  might  be  made  to  play,  with 
dexterous  management,  a  highly  important  part  in  the  event  of 
India  ever  being  seriously  threatened  or  invaded  from  the  north. 
Our  diplomacy  here  found  a  field  for  the  display  of  its  highest 
skill,  and  the  court  of  the  Punjab  was  long  ably  managed  by 
British  residents.  But  the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  and  it  always 
needed  a  very  strong  government,  like  that  of  Runjeet  Sing,  to 
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keep  down  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  check  the  ambition  which 
was  known  to  animate  the  Sikh  army.  Sir  John  Lumley,  on 
marching  through  the  Punjab  with  a  division  of  British  troops  a 
few  years  before  the  annexation,  was  openly  insulted  in  his  camp 
by  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  return  his  salute  to  the  garrison 
of  Lahore ;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  to  cut  off  his  whole  force,  and  that  it  had  been  defeated 
only  by  the  energy  of  the  minister.  In  this  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory at  least,  our  hands  are  clean,  and  our  motives  admit  not  of 
being  questioned.  No  nation  ever  more  perseveringly  strove  to 
subjugate  another  than  the  British  Government  did  to  preserve, 
reform,  and  perpetuate  the  Sikh  rule  in  the  Punjab.  It  applied 
its  highest  administrative  skill  to  rescue  the  country  from  anarchy, 
established  a  regency,  took  its  young  sovereign  under  its  protec- 
tion, superintended  with  the  most  self-denying  industry  every 
detail  oi  administration,  and,  notwithstanding  all  its  solicitude, 
was  eventually  obliged,  by  a  most  unjustifiable  rebellion,  to  put 
an  end  to  its  nationality,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  Indian 
dominions.  The  necessity  was  fully  admitted,  and  the  act  ap- 
proved, by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  elevated  as  his  conceptions 
were  of  international  morality,  and  shrinking  as  he  instinctively 
did  from  any  act  which  bore  harshly  upon  a  native  race,  or  could 
cast  a  slur  upon  the  British  Empire.  Nor  did  he  overlook  the 
importance  of  the  possession  of  the  Punjab  in  a  strategical  sense, 
and  with  reference  to  any  possible  invasion  of  India  by  the 
power  that  has  been  generally  supposed  to  hope  to  wrest  it  even- 
tually from  our  grasp.  That  he  always  estimated  slightly  the 
probability  of  a  Kussian  invasion  is  true  ;  but  since  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjab,  he  treated  it  as  an  impossibility.  He  thus 
records  his  opinion  on  a  subject  which  has  been  a  theme  of 
much  controversy  among  our  leading  Indian  statesmen : — 

"  There  will  be  no  Rnssian  invasion  of  India ;  nor,  probably,  will  the 
tribes  be  again  impelled  on  us.  The  latter  now  understand  our  strength. 
Russia  has  long  understood  both  oar  strength  and  our  weakness. 
There  will  be  no  foolish  raid  as  long  as  India  is  united  in  tranqaillity 
and  contentment  under  British  rale.  Rnssia  well  knows  that  such  an 
attempt  woald  only  end  in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  invaders. 
India  has  been  invaded  some  forty  times,  but  always  by  small  armies, 
acting  in  communication  with  domestic  parties.  A  small  Russian 
army  coald  not  make  good  its  way  through  Affghanistan ;  a  large 
army  would  be  starved  there  in  a  week.  The  largest  army  that  could 
come,  with  Affghanistan  and  Persia  in  its  train,  would  be  met  at  the 
outlet  of  the  only  two  practicable  passes,  and,  while  attempting  to 
debouche,  would  be  knocked  to  pieces.  A  hundred  thousand  Anglo- 
Indian  troops  might,  with  the  help  of  railroads,  be  collected  at  each 
pass  in  as  few  days  as  it  would  take  an  unopposed  Russian  army  weeks 
to  traverse  them.     Hundreds  of  eight-inch  guns  would  there  be 
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opposed  to  their  field-pieces.  The  danger,  then,  is  imaginary.  Herat 
is  no  more  the  key  of  India  than  is  Tabrezz,  or  Khiva,  or  Kohan,  or 
Meshed.  The  chain  of  ahnost  impenetrable  mountains  is  the  real  kej 
to  India.  England's  own  experience  in  the  western  passes,  and  in 
the  Crimea,  have  proved  the  absurdity  of  the  tale  of  Rnssian  invasion. 
No,  the  dream  is  idle.  EngUmd*8  dangers  are  in  India ;  not  witfumL 
We  trust  that  in  India  they  will  be  met,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
third  Affghan  campaign.  Such  a  move  would  be  playing  Russia's 
game.  We  are  safe  while  we  hold  our  ground  and  do  our  duty. 
Russia  may  tease,  annoy,  and  frighten  us  by  her  money  and  her 
emissaries.  She  may  even  do  us  mischief,  but  she  will  never  put  foot 
in  Hindostan." 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  these  essays  is,  andoubtedlj,  that 
which  relates  to  the  Indian  army ;  and  toe  services  rendered  by 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  the  cause  of  railitaiy  reform  cannot  be 
too  highly  appreciated.  Although  he  was  tasen  from  the  profes- 
sion which  he  honoured  and  delignted  in,  and  summoned  to  higher 
duties  in  the  State,  his  mind  was  constantly  occupied  on  questions 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  army  and  with  plans  for 
its  improvement.  He  saw  clearly  the  dangers ;  and  hifi  warning 
voice  was  too  often  lifted  up  in  vain.  The  lessons  which  be  in- 
culcates may  still  be  turned  to  account ;  for  the  problem  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Indian  army  is,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
still  unsolved ;  and  there  is  yet  embodied  a  large  native  force, 
composed  of  all  arms  and  all  classes.  An  efficient  army  in  India 
is  indispensable.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be  an  exclu- 
sively European  army.  Great  Britain  could  not  supply  (mdo 
without  impairing  her  own  strength  and  diminishing  her  political 
influence  in  Europe.  Nor  woula  such  a  course,  were  it  practi- 
cable, be  just  to  the  natives  of  India.  If  that  country  cannot  be 
ruled  to  some  extent  by  the  agency  of  its  own  people,  we  had 
better  relinauish  the  thankless  and  unprofitable  duty  of  keeping 
races  in  subjection  whose  habitual  feeling  is  one  of  enmity.  But 
no  such  alternative  ever  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence.  He  believed  that  India  might,  in  time,  be  ruled 
more  easily  through  its  afiections  than  by  our  arms.  The  great 
object  in  bis  military  essays  is,  to  prove  that  India  requires  an 
army  deriving  its  strength,  not  from  its  numbers,  but  from  its 
efficiency.  He  allows,  indeed,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind,  that 
at  present  we  are  but  encamped  in  the  land,  and  are  "  dwelling 
in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  and  have  yet  to  prove  the  permanence  or 
the  encampment ;  but  his  aspiration  always  was,  ^'  that  after  a 
fertilizing  and  blessed  rule  of  centuries,  we  might  voluntarily  hand 
over  regenerated  India  to  her  own  educated  and  enlightened  sons." 
Until  that  proud  day  shall  an'ive,  we  must,  however,  keep  em- 
bodied an  armed  force  adequate  for  all  the  reasonable  purposes  of 
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police,  and  snfBciently  lar^  to  impress  the  sense  of  the  might 
of  England  upon  an  imaginative  and  excitable  people.  "  Wel- 
lington's maxim/'  he  says,  of  "  keeping  the  troops  out  of  sight 
will  not  answer  for  India.  There  must  be  trusty  bayonets  within 
sight  of  the  understanding,  if  not  of  the  eyes,  of  Indian  subjects, 
before  they  will  pay  willing  obedience  or  any  revenue."  But  it 
is  not,  he  repeatedly  declares,  a  numerically  strong  army,  but  a 
contented  one,  with  efficient  officers,  that  is  wanted.  "  What 
we  want  is  not  men,  not  money,  but  mind.  A  hundred  men 
may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  thousand ;  a  hundred  pounds, 
wisely  spent,  may  contribute  more  to  the  strength  of  our  empire 
than  a  tnousand." 

There  is  no  doubt  he  wrote  with  prophetic  sagacity  in  1844, 
^*  that,  whatever  danger  may  threaten  us  in  India,  the  greatest 
is  from  our  own  troops."  It  was,  therefore,  a  settled  maxim  with 
him,  while  giving  them  no  le^timate  cause  for  discontent,  and 
])a]ring  theni  well,  and  providing  for  them  in  old  age,  to  abstain 
from  bestowing  favours  and  rewards  indiscriminately,  and,  above 
all,  to  carefully  avoid  ^ving  anything  or  doing  anything  under 
an  appearance  of  coercion.  It  was  a  system  of  strict  discipline, 
tempered  with  kindness  and  consideration  for  their  prejudices, 
that  he  thought  best  calculated  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  How  far  short  of  these  prudent  counsels  the 
measures  of  Government  fell,  and  what  fatal  mistakes  were  com- 
mitted by  the  administrators  of  the  army,  is  unhappily  now  too 
well  known  to  the  world.  Aged  and  incapable  commanding 
officers  ruined  the  morale  of  regiments,  and  threw  discredit  upon 
the  service.  The  seniority  system,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  believed, 
worked  incalculable  evils  to  India ;  and,  by  placing  incompetent 
men  in  responsible  positions,  impaired  the  British  power  and 
prestige.  Une  such  misplaced  officer  has  been  known  to  drive  a 
thousand  men  into  discontent,  and  that  thousand  men  probably 
corrupted  many  thousands  more.  The  evils  of  such  men  being 
entrusted  with  commands  are  amusingly  portrayed : — 

.  <<  The  man  who  never  reflected  in  his  life  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
flect on  an  emergency.  An  irregularity  in  constrnction  of  the  ground 
puts  him  out;  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  crabbed  brigadier 
flasters  him ;  the  whirlwind  rush  of  a  Sir  Charles  Napier  down  the 
line  frightens  him  out  of  his  senses.  Cards,  manuals,  catechisms, 
and  all  other  helps  are  forgotten,  and  the  unhappy  field  officer  is  like 
a  babe  in  a  wood.  He  loses  his  senses,  and  is  alike  the  laughing-stock 
of  his  sable  soldiers  and  of  his  younger  countrymen.  Is  such  a  man — 
cmd  there  are  scores  of  them — the  fitting  leader  of  a  brigade  through  the 
Bolau  or  the  Khybar,  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  to  China  or  Burmah  ? 
Yet  they  are  the  men  so  sent,  daily  so  selected.  Can  such  men  be 
ezpeeted  to  preserve  their  senses  la  the  presence  of  the  enemy  ?   That 
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such  have  not  lost  armies  is  no  fault  of  the  present  system,  but  is 
attributable  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  subordinates.  But  let  not 
Providence  be  too  long  tempted.  Rome  lost  her  legions  when  com- 
manded by  generals  who  were  soldiers  only  in  name.  Napoleon's 
words  to  brother  Louis  at  Toulon  apply  to  our  argument.  Standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  corpses  of  200  grenadiers,  slain  through  the  igno- 
rance of  their  commander,  at  the  assault  of  an  impregnable  side  of 
Fort  Phuron,  he  observed,  'K  I  had  commanded  here,  all  these 
brave  men  would  be  still  alive.  Learn,  Louis,  from  this  example, 
how  absolately  necessary  Instruction  is  to  those  who  aspire  to  com- 
mand others.' " 

The  practical  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  military  reform  are, 
in  evenr  respect,  admirable ;  and  had  they  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  consistently  carried  out,  the  appalling  mutiny  of 
1857  could  not,  in  all  human  probability,  have  broken  out.  He 
placed  his  opinions,  on  every  possible  occasion,  before  the  "  au- 
thorities," and  before  the  public,  but  they  were  almost  entirely 
unheeded  by  those  who  alone  had  the  power  to  give  effect  to 
them.  On  the  annexation  of  Oude,  the  native  army  was  dis- 
banded ;  and  do  \ye  not  find  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  mutiny 
in  the  significant  fact  thus  simply  recorded  by  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, just  two  years  before  its  outbreak :  "  The  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  disbanded  Oude  soldiers  are  the  Brethren  of  the 
British  Sepoys  !" 

Among  the  many  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  native  army  and  binding  it  to  its  allegiance,  must  be  noted  the 
very  important  one,  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  always  put 
prominently  forward,  namely,  opening  the  service,  in  its  Iiigner 
grades,  to  natives.  "  There  is  always,"  he  says,  "  danger  in 
handling  edged  tools;  but  justice  and  liberality  forge  a  stronger 
chain  than  a  suspicious  and  niggardly  policy.  Our  regular  issue 
of  pay  and  our  pension  establishment  are  the  foundation-stones 
of  our  rule ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  for  the  lower 
orders,  our  service  is  a  splendid  one.  But  it  offers  no  induce- 
ment to  superior  intellects  or  more  stirring  spirits.  Men  so 
endowed,  knowing  they  can  always  gain  their  bread  in  any 
quarter,  leave  us  in  disgust,  and  rise  to  rank  in  foreign  services. 
Did  the  times  avail,  they  would  raise  standards  of  their  own^  and 
turn  against  us  the  discipline  they  learned  in  our  ranks.  Rank 
and  competence  in  our  service  would  bind  such  men  to  our  in- 
terests. It  is  a  straw  that  turns  the  current."  He  suggests 
three  descriptions  of  infantry :  the  first-class  regulars,  officered  by 
a  full  complement  of  Europeans,  the  second  class  partially  so 
officered,  the  third  class  commanded  and  officered  entirely  bv 
natives ;  but  the  two  last  always  employed  in  brigade,  or  at  least 
in  concert  with  the  regular  troops.    There  is  another  recom* 
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mendation  well  worthy  of  attention  by  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reorganizing^  our  Inaian  army.  He  proposes 
to  attach  permanently  to  each  European  regiment,  while  in  India, 
two  companies  or  more  of  picked  men,  chiefly  composed  of  Mus- 
sulmen  and  the  lower  castes  of  military  Hindoos,  to  act  as  the 
auxiliaries  and  velites  did  with  the  Komans.  He  thinks  these  com- 
panies should  be  considered  as  light  infantry,  and,  as  select 
troops,  should  receive  additional  pay ;  and  as  Europeans  cannot 
march  in  India  without  a  detachment  of  natives  accompanying 
them,  the  service  now  performed  by  followers  might  be  made  a 
duty  of  honour,  and  the  sepoys  of  such  auxiliary  companies, 
acting  habitually  with  Europeans,  would,  he  believes,  be  found 
of  almost  equal  value  in  the  neld. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  notions  of  campaigning  were  some- 
what of  a  Napierian  character,  and  he  sternly  denounces  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  combine  the  luxuries  of  peace  with  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  war.  He  allows,  indeed,  that  an 
Indian  army  can  never  move  like  a  European  one,  but  insists  that 
very  much  can  be  effected  if  ofjicers  wilt  set  Hie  examjyle.  There 
was  no  necessity,  he  thinks,  for  a  lieutenant-colonel  to  take  three 
elephants,  and  double-poled  tents  and  glass-doors,  to  Candahar ; 
neither  was  it  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  for  subalterns  to  take 
dressing-boys  and  butlers,  with  their  assistants,  on  their  establish- 
ments during  the  Affghan  campaigns.  He  proposes,  that  for 
every  army  there  should  be  a  director-general  of  oaggage,  with 
deputies  and  assistants  for  divisions  and  brigades,  who  should  be 
men  of  stern  natures,  with  authority  to  burn  all  extra  baggage, 
and  all  burthens  of  overloaded  cattle,  and  indignantly  protests 
against  the  very  existence  of  armies  being  risked,  in  order  to 
give  "Cleopatra  sofas  and  fresh  bread  to  gentlemen  whose 
services,  at  best,  are  ill  worth  such  a  price." 

The  discipline  through  which  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
have  passed  since  the  above  opinions  were  recorded  has  doubt- 
less introduced  a  firmer  temper  and  a  hardier  spirit  among  them. 
The  conduct  of  European  officers  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
terrible  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  was,  by  universal 
testimony,  worthy  of  their  country  and  their  race  ;  and,  however 
in  ordinary  times  they  might  indulge  their  Sybaritic  propensities, 
they  were  fully  equal  in  the  hour  of  trial  to  all  that  they  were 
called  upon  either  to  do  or  to  suffer. 

The  duties  of  an  officer  were  never  more  beautifiilly  por- 
trayed and  powerfully  enforced  than  in  the  following  passage, 
which  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  quoting : — 

"It  is  not  merely  the  duty  of  an  officer  to  attend  parade,  to 
raanoeuyre  a  company  or  a  regiment,  to  mount  gnard,  to  sanction 
promotions,  to  see  the  pay  issued,  to  sign  monthly  returns,  and  to 
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wear  a  coat  with  a  standing  collar.  The  officer  has  higher  doties  to 
perform — a  duty  to  his  sovereign,  a  duty  to  his  neighbonr,  a  duty  to 
his  God — ^not  to  be  discharged  by  the  simple  observance  of  these 
military  formalities.  He  stands  in  loco  parentis ;  he  is  the  father  of 
his  men ;  his  treatment  of  them  should  be  such  as  to  call  forth  their 
reverence  and  affection,  and  incite  in  them  a  strong  feeling  of  shame 
on  being  detected  by  him  in  the  commission  of  unworthy  actions.  It 
is  his  duty  to  study  their  characters,  to  interest  himself  in  their 
pursuits,  to  enhance  their  comforts,  to  assist  and  to  encourage  with 
counsel  and  with  praise  every  good  effort,  to  extend  his  sympathy 
to  them  in  distress,  to  console  them  in  affliction, — ^to  show  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  that,  though  exiles  from  home  and  aliens  from  their 
kindred,  they  have  yet  a  friend  upon  earth  who  will  not  desert  them. 
These  are  the  duties  of  the  officer, — duties,  too,  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  an  abundant  recompense.  There  are  many  idle,  good- 
hearted,  do-nothing  officers,  who  find  the  day  too  long,  complain  of 
the  country  and  the  climate,  are  devoured  with  ennui,  and,  living 
between  excitement  and  reaction,  perhaps  in  time  sink  into  hypochon- 
driasis ;  but  who  would,  if  they  were  to  follow  our  advice,  tendered 
not  arrogantly  but  affectionately,  find  that  they  had  discovered  a  new 
pleasure, — that  a  glory  had  sprung  up  in  a  shady  place — that  the  day 
was  never  too  long,  the  climate  never  too  oppressive — ^that  at  their 
up-rising  and  their  down-sitting  serenity  and  cheerfulness  were  ever 
present, — that,  in  short,  they  had  begun  a  new  life  as  different  from  that 
out  of  which  they  had  emerged  as  the  sunshine  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
from  the  gloom  of  the  abyss.  Some  may  smile,  some  may  sneer,  some 
may  acknowledge  the  truth  dimly  and  forget  it.  To  all  we  have  one 
answer  to  give,  couched  in  two  very  short  words — Try  it." 

It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Bengal  native  army  was  caused,  not  by  any  inherent  vice  in  the 
sepoy  nature,  or  inevitable  infidelity  to  its  officers.  The 
system  broke  down  with  a  crash,  but  it  had  been  infected  with 
rottenness  in  every  part  for  a  lengthened  period.  There  were 
faults  in  its  original  constitution,  and  they  were  aggravated  from 
year  to  year  by  the  obstinacy  or  blindness  of  its  commanders,  by 
injurious  relaxation  of  discipline,  by  inefficient  officers,  by  timid 
language,  too  often  by  weak  concessions  and  indiscriminate 
adulation  engendering  self-conceit  leading  on  to  arrogance  and 
presumption.  The  services  it  performed  in  the  field  were  gene- 
rally of^the  most  insignificant  description.  General  officers  and 
brigadiers  now  freely  express  themselves  on  this  long-forbidden 
subject.  In  truth,  the  native  army  of  Bengal,  with  very  partial 
exceptions,  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  the  field.  Its  conduct 
was  often  disgraceful,  and  at  Chillianwalla  especially  its  unsteadi- 
ness exposed  the  mere  handfid  of  British  troops  to  the  imminent 
Eeril  of  defeat.  In  the  Cabul  campaign,  a  whole  regiment  that 
ad  turned  their  backs  at  the  first  shot  was  shortly  aftenvards 
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seen  decorated  with  medals  to  a  man.  It  was  held  to  be  im- 
politic to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  officer  who  dared  to  publicly 
reveal  it  would  probably  have  found  his  own  services  dispensed 
with  in  a  very  summary  manner.  Lord  Clyde  is  reported  to 
have  recently  declared,  that  he  had  often  praised  the  conduct  of 
the  Bengal  sepoys  when  he  felt  that  they  did  not  deserve  it, — ^that 
snch  eulogy  was  according  to  form,  and  always  expected  at  the 
seat  of  government  We  lament  the  hard  alternative  of  the  dis- 
tinguished commander,  and  we  are  sure  that  on  no  other  occasion 
of  his  life  have  his  expressed  sentiments  been  in  opposition  to 
his  convictions.^ 

The  source  of  this  military  inferiority  was  not  so  much  in  the 
native  character  as  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated. 
There  are  periods  in  the  earlier  history  of  India  in  which  the 
military  virtues  of  the  Bengal  sepoys  shone  with  a  brightness 
rivalling,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  even  eclipsing  those 
of  the  European  soldier.  Under  able  commanders,  intelligent 
officers,  and  a  strict  discipline,  they  have  performed  all  that 
could  be  desired  of  troops.  The  late  lamented  General  Jacob 
is  an  instance  of  what  one  man  with  a  knowledge  of  native 
character,  can  effect  with  the  swarthy  soldiers  of  India,  when 
he  has  obtained  the  key  to  their  hearts.  Their  loyalty  to  the 
Government  could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  attachment  to  him  ; 
and  the  famous  Scinde  Horse  would  have  felt  imputation  on 
their  fidelity  far  more  than  a  wound,  and  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  prove  their  devotion  to  the  death. 

We  cannot  follow  in  more  detail  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  recom- 
mendation for  improving  the  morale  and  the  material  of  a 
native  army.  His  suggestions  embrace  a  plan  of  opposing  class 
to  class,  creed  to  creed,  and  interest  to  interest,  not  by  a  mixture 
of  sects  in  each  regiment,  but  by  separate  regiments,  each  con- 
sisting chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  of  a  single  sect.  The  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  European  troops  in  India  should  never,  he 
thinks,  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  regular  army,  but  should  be 
always  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  kept  in  a  state  of 
perfect  readiness  for  action.  With  a  view  to  this.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  suggested,  many  years  ago,  that  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  European  force  required  for  India  should  be  permanently 
located  on  the  hills.  The  plan  is  now,  we  believe,  being  seriously 
entertained  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  is  likely,  in  a  few 
years,  to  be  carried  into  full  effect ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
one  British  recruit  costs  the  country  L.lOO,  the  policy  is  obvious, 
on  merely  pecuniary  grounds,  of  economising  human  life,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  those  sources  of  health  which  India  itself  affords 
in  its  hill  districts,  and  thereby  maintaining  the  troops  in  a  state 

'  See  Ru3*ell*«  I>iai7. 
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of  efficiency  far  greater  than  they  conld  ever  be  if  enervated 
by  the  heat  of  the  plains  and  decimated  by  inevitable  disease. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  that  Chunar,  the  hottest  rock  in  India, 
was  permitted  for  years  to  be  used  as  a  station  for  European 
invalids.  Now  railroads  are  gradually  making  accessible  the 
finest  hill  stations  of  India ;  and  the  Nielghernes,  Dhaijeding, 
Kussowlee,  Mussourie,  and  Simla,  will  soon  be  as  easily  reached 
as  they  were  formerly  difficult  of  access.  We  shall  then  realize 
Hyder  Ally's  notion,  and  keep  our  Europeans  in  cages,  ready  to 
let  slip  on  occasions  of  necessity. 

There  is  one  work  of  benevolence,  which,  as  bearing  on  the 
well-being  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice  in  connection  with  the  services  of  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence. It  is  the  institution  which  bears  his  name  and  which 
owes  its  existence  to  his  munificence.  The  Lawrence  Asylum, 
located  near  Kussowlee,  in  the  Himalayas,  for  the  orphan  and 
other  children  of  British  soldiers  having  served  or  serving  in  India, 
is  now  too  well  known  to  need  either  description  or  eulogy. 
It  has  placed  a  healthy  climate,  a  sound  moral  training,  and  a  good 
education,  within  the  reach  of  every  soldier^s  family  in  India, 
and  the  benefits  are  equally  felt  by  the  parents  and  the  children. 
The  one  are  relieved  from  all  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  their  off- 
spring, and  to  the  other  are  ensured  a  sound  physical  and  intel- 
lectual development  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  and 
which  makes  their  services  eagerly  sought  for,  and  well  rewarded, 
in  the  various  situations  of  lifiB  which  are  open  to  them  as  soon  as 
their  training  is  complete.  This  noble  institution  is  doing  much 
to  increase  the  British  element  in  India.  It  is,  by  its  annual 
supply  of  vigorous  and  educated  adults,  gradually  raising  up  a 
hardy  race  of  colonists  that  must,  at  no  distant  day,  greatly 
strengthen  our  position  in  India  and  materially  influence  its 
future.  Since  the  death  of  its  founder,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  revenue,  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  the  Government,  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
beneficence,  has  taken  upon  itself  the  whole  cost  of  its  mainten- 
ance, fully  adopted  the  views  of  its  originator,  and  made  it  a 
public  institution.^ 

Prolific  as  India  has  been  in  great  administrators,  few  ever 
effected  so  much,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  as  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence in  the  province  which  he  ruled.     He  was  of  that  school  of 

'  We  give  the  following  extract  from  the  description  of  the  asylnm,  and  its 
results,  bj  a  gentleman  who  visited  it : — "  The  personal  appearance  of  th« 
pupils,  both  male  and  female,  really  astonished  me,  suddenly  arriviDg,  as  I  did, 
from  among  the  languid  forms  and  pale  faces  of  the  southern  plains.  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  among  sroups  of  children,  on  the  breezy,  heathciy 
slopes  of  the  Grampians,  they  all  looked  so  hale  and  stout,  so  imbued  with 
athletic  energy ;  while  their  round  and  chubby  cheeks  seemed  to  vie  in  glowing 
blushes  with  the  freshest  rose  of  summer. 
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Jubllc  men,  to  whom  expediency  is  strictly  subordinated  to  justice, 
t  was  the  confidence  w*hich  his  character  inspired  that  made  the 
task  of  pacification  so  easy  in  the  Punjab ;  and  no  public  officer 
probably  ever  existed  in  India,  better  qualified  to  represent  the 
^British  nation,  or  to  embody  and  show  forth  in  his  character  and 
acts  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  actuated  towards  the  people  of 
India.  It  is  as  the  pacificator  and  regenerator  of  the  Punjab, 
that  the  name  of  Lawrence  will  illustrate  the  recent  history 
of  British  empire.  His  influence  over  the  people  was  unbounded. 
His  presence  alone  at  Lahore,  in  1847,  seemed  to  check  the 
refractory  spirit  of  the  Sikh  soldier)\  Fearless  and  confident, 
ho  went  unattended  among  them  attaching  them  by  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  controlling  them  by  the  energy  of  his  administration. 
His  temporary  absence  in  England  proved  the  signal  for  distur- 
bances, which  brought  him  back  to  public  life,  but  too  late  to 
avert  the  rebellion  which  ensued.  Tne  private  virtues  are  the 
source  of  all  public  excellence.  Those  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
were  as  conspicuous  as  his  services  were  great.  Indefatigable 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  was  a  rigid  exacter  of  "  work" 
firom  all  who  held  office  under  him.  With  a  heart  of  feminine 
softness,  and  a  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others,  that  to  more 
rugged  natures  sometimes  almost  assumed  the  appearance  of 
weakness,  he  displayed  an  immoveable  firmness  of  purpose  when 
he  had  to  deal  with  tyranny  or  wrong.  He  was  feared  for  his 
justice,  quite  as  much  as  he  was  loved  for  his  beneficence.  In 
the  highest  part  of  his  character,  that  of  an  earnest  and  consistent 
Christian,  he  was  unsurpassed  by  any  individual  in  India ;  and 
it  may  belong  before  we  shall  again  see  the  skilful  administrator, 
the  military  reformer,  the  sagacious  statesman,  and  the  active 
philanthropist  so  beautifully  blended  and  usefully  combined 
as  in  the  eminent  man  whose  services  we  have  briefly  sketched, 
and  whose  memory  must  always  be  held  in  the  most  reverential 
estimation,  not  only  in  the  country  which  w^as  the  immediate 
sphere  of  his  duties,  but  in  that  which  has  the  honour  to  num- 
ber him  among  her  sons,  and  by  the  Empire  whose  interests  he 
greatly  contributed  to  advance,  and  whose  true  glory  it  was 
ever  his  highest  ambition  to  promote. 
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Art.  rV". — Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislatire 
Council  on  the  Aborigines;  together  with  the  Proceedings  of 
Committee^  Minutes  of  EvidencCy  and  Appendices.  By  Au- 
thority :  JoEUY  FfiBRis,  Goyernment  JPrinter,  Melbourne. 
1859." 

In  close  alliance  \^ith  the  geographical  element  in  human  know, 
ledge  are  several  questions,  the  general  solution  of  which  is  fitted 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  progress  of  scientific  in- 

Juiry,  and  the  adyancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  societ}'. 
)f  these  questions,  however,  some  of  the  most  significant  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  neglect,  partly  because,  at  first  sight,  they 
seem  trivial  and  superficial;  bat  mainly,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
intrusive  inroads  of  the  logical  faculty  on  the  legitimate  domain 
of  the  law  of  association,  and  the  consequent  depreciation,  by 
minds  of  a  certain  order,  of  any  method  of  intellectual  culture 
that  is  apparently  opposed  to  the  claims  of  a  rigorous  dialectic. 

That  an  exact  answer  to  the  question,  in  what  direction  do  the 
principal  rivers  of  a  new  country  flow  ?  cannot,  of  course,  be 
received  from  any  description,  however  faithful,  of  their  charac- 
teristic fishes,  or  the  plants  that  adorn  their  banks,  is  a  proposition 
too  obvious  to  require  any  detailed  exposition.  No  such  organic 
connection  subsists  between  the  naked  phenomena  of  localUii 
and  lifcy  as  will  allow  any  question  regarding  the  former  to  be 
directly  replied  to  by  the  latter. 

From  the  stimulus,  however,  that  is  naturally  imparted  to 
the  thoughtful  explorer  of  any  new  region,  by  the  presence  of 
living  forms,  animal  or  vegetable,  more  especially  if  such  are 
of  a  novel  character,  all  questions  regarding  tne  strictly  inorganic 
features  of  the  district  in  which  they  occur  cannot  fail  to  assume 
an  increase^  alike  of  definiteness  in  form  and  urgency  of  import 
In  some  vital  respects,  indeed,  the  manifold  activities  of  life  and 
growth, — of  organic,  rather  than  inorganic  phenomena, — are  a 
needful  auxiliary  to  the  distinct  apprehension  and  ser\dceable  re- 
membrance of  the  merely  visible  bearings  of  the  earth^s  surface, 
but  especially  of  such  portions  of  it  as  have  not  been  directly 
submitted  to  the  chain  and  theodolite  of  the  surveyor. 

And  in  this  view  both  of  the  desirable  excitement  and  the 
associative  links  of  thought  that  are  supplied  by  the  presence  of 
life,  in  its  relation  to  the  definition  of  the  mere  geography  of  a 
country,  the  most  minute  and  trivial  portions  of  a  thoughtiul 
traveller's  observations  assume  no  mean  or  transient  importance. 
Attaching  a  positive  value  to  the  smallest  fragments  of  fact,  and 
even  to  their  most  limited  engagements  of  the  suggestive  faculty 
of  thought,  the  shrewd  inquirer  into  the  local  arrangements  of 
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nature,  as  presented  to  the  eye,  in  different  regions,  will  promptly 
accept  illustrations,  however  faint  and  remote,  of  his  determining 

f  principles  of  inquiry.  He  w?ll  not,  for  example,  peremptorily  re- 
use to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a  venerable  judge  in  former  days, 
whose  lively  botanical  predilections  were  wont  occasionally  to 
exceed  the  due  limits  of  senatorial  self-restraint ;  because,  in  that 
delighted  twinkle  of  the  eye,  when,  as  on  one  occasion,  he  unex- 
pectedly beheld  from  his  carriage-window  a  pre-eminently  hand- 
some specimen  of  the  common  harebell,  a  silent  but  emphatic  ex- 
pression of  his  haying  acquired  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  district,  was  unconsciously  implied.  In  that  sharply 
realised  habitat  of  that  veir  simple  plant,  for  the  first  time,  a  clue 
to  far  wider  relations  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  constitution 
of  the  environing  landscape  had  been  indirectly  vouchsafed. 

Nor,  if  the  subtle  bonus  of  sympathy,  that,  winding  in  mystic 
mazes  through  the  thoughts  of  the  poet,  link  together  in  fertile 
union  the  inward  law  of  interpretation  with  the  outward  facts  of 
observation,  be  recognised  as  of  legitimate  influence  in  the 
structure  of  true  knowledge,  will  the  following  brief  narrative  of 
a  summer  noon's  walk  be  devoid  of  instruction  as  to  the  sug- 
gestive nature  of  living  things,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
stepping-stones  to  a  more  intelligible  acquaintance  with  the 
visible  scenes  in  which  they  occur,  and  a  more  enlarged  concep- 
tion of  the  landscape  of  which  such  scenes  form  a  part. 

"  When,"  remarks  the  Rev.  Perceval  Graves,  in  a  charming 
letter  to  Mr  Woodward  in  Archer  Butler^s  Life, "  we  reached  the 
side  of  Loughrigtam  (which  you  may  remember  Wordsworth 
notes  for  its  similarity,  in  the  peculiar  character  of  its  beauty,  to 
the  Lago  de  Nemi,  DiansB  Speculum),  the  loveliness  of  the  scene 
arrested  our  steps  and  fixed  our  gaze.  The  splendour  of  a  July 
noon  surrounded  us  and  lit  up  the  landscape,  with  the  Langdale 
Pikes  soaring  above,  and  the  bright  tarn  shining  beneath  ;  and 
when  the  poefs  eyes  were  satisfied  with  their  feast  on  the  beauty 
familiar  to  them,  they  sought  relief  in  the  search,  to  them  a 
happy  vital  habit,  for  new  beauty  in  the  flower-enamelled  turf 
at  nis  feet.  There  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  fair,  smooth 
stone  of  the  size  of  an  ostrich's  egg,  seeming  to  imbed  at  its 
centre,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  display  a  dark  star-shaped  fossil  of 
most  distinct  outline.  Upon  closer  inspection,  this  proved  to  be 
the  shadow  of  a  daisy  projected  upon  it  with  extraordinary  pre- 
cision, by  the  intense  light  of  an  almost  vertical  sun." 

But,  moreover,  in  recognising  the  importance  of  organic  forms 
— ^the  characteristic  mammal  or  bird,  or  attractive  blossom  of  a 
prevailing  tree — in  relation  to  man's  more  definite  and  memorable 
acquaintance  with  the  superficial  features  of  any  region,  it  is  also 
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deserving  of  special  remark,  that,  in  submission  to  the  laws  of  th« 
inorganic  phenomena  of  nature,  living  beings  constantlv  receive 
lasting  impressions  from  these,  and  are  moulded  by  them  into 
various  impressive  forms.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  so  to  analyse 
the  history  of  any  one  species  of  animal  or  plant,  as  to  trace 
the  sources  of  its  specific  colours,  or  describe  the  causes  of  the 
different  proportions  of  the  raw  materials  of  organic  or  inorganic 
chemistry,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  enter  into  its  mani- 
fold tissues.  Of  the  many  formative  influences  of  life,  however, 
when  selecting  the  appropriate  materials  as  they  exist  in  a  crude 
form,  that  imique  force  quietly  transforms  them  into  novel  shapes 
— ^giving  to  the  eye  its  characteristic  pigment,  to  the  musde  its 
fibre,  to  the  nerve  its  sheath,  and  to  the  bone  its  cells — eveir 
man,  who  at  any  time  asks  himself  the  simplest  questions  regard- 
ing his  own  flesh  and  blood,  is  fully  aware.  While,  in  the 
presence  of  Zt/«,  accordingly,  there  is  a  stimulus  to  the  better 
knowledge  of  hcalityj  in  the  material  phenomena,  also,  of  a 
country,  there  are,  to  some  extent,  the  means  of  int^reting 
living  forms.  Man,  for  example,  is  not  only  the  creature  of 
animal  causes — nutrition,  growth,  decay — he  is  also  the  result 
of  a  daily  inorganic  synthesis.  The  living  soul,  on  which  no 
physical  agency  can  exert  any  direct  effect,  and  which,  amidst 
the  ceaseless  transformations  of  dead  matter  around  it,  is  ever 
consciously  the  same,  is  the  tenant  of  the  dust,  and  the  neighbour 
of  corruption. 

In  judging,  therefore,  of  the  manifold  varieties  in  which  man's 
animal  life  makes  itself  known,  in  different  regions  of  the  world, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  form  a  due 
estimate  of  the  influence  exerted  on  their  respective  structures 
and  functions  by  the  inorganic  phenomena  amidst  which  they 
were  originally  produced,  and  by  which  they  have  been  gradually 
moulded.  Anything,  of  course,  like  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  manifold  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  any  one  aspect  of 
the  human  family,  or  of  tne  extent  to  which  the  primary  type 
has  been  affected  by  the  agency  of  the  essential  laws  of  matter, 
during  the  vast  periods  of  time  that  have  elapsed  since  its  crea- 
tion, is  obviously  impossible.  Why  the  Ugrian  stock  of  man, 
for  example,  should  embrace  within  it  the  Lap  and  the  Magyar, 
between  whom  very  wide  differences  indeed  obtain,  both  physically 
and  morally,  is  a  question  for  the  solution  of  which  no  more 
sufficient  materials  can  be  had,  than  for  the  explanation  of  the 
common  descent  of  the  Caucasian  and  Oceanic  varieties  from  the 
first  parents  of  our  race.  But  in  the  view  of  giving  to  the 
reader  such  an  impressive  view  of  physical  and  moral  extremes 
in  the  various  races  of  man,  as  may  tend  to  enhance  the  import- 
ance of  an  inquiry  into  the  influences  of  geogrs^hical  distribution 
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upon  the  latter,  we  give  the  following  extracts,  which  are  not  more 
instractive  than  suggestive,  ftom  Dr  Latham's  **  Varieties  of  the 
Human  Race :" — 

'^  The  Western  Ugrians  consist  of  the  Laplanders,  the  Finlanders, 
the  Pamians,  Siranians,  and  Yotiaks  of  the  Russian  gorerDments  of 
Perm,  Vologda,  and  Viatka ;  the  Tsheremiss,  the  Mordvins,  the 
Tshavash,  on  the  Middle  Volga;  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  along  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yenesey, 
and  finally  the  Majiars  of  Hungary.  Between  the  extreme  types  there 
are  broad  differences,  e.g,^  between  the  Laps  and  Majiars.  So  there 
is  in  respect  to  their  social  and  intellectual  histories. 

^'  In  regard  to  physical  form,  the  Ugrians  are  light-haired  rather 
than  dark, — many  of  them  are  red-haired.  This  is  the  first  stock  where 
the  colour  has,  in  any  notable  proportion,  been  other  than  dark. 

"  The  Majiars  of  Hungary  belong  to  the  Ugrian  stock, — a  fact 
which  has  long  been  known  to  pbilologucs,  but  which  is  not  sufiicieutly 
flattering  to  the  Majiar  pride  to  be  willingly  admitted.  So,  however, 
it  is.  But  as  the  Majiars  are  outlyers,  having  conquered  Hungary 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  Uralian  Mountains,  they  lie  beyond  the 
true  Ugrian  area,  just  as  the  Osmanli  of  Rumelia  lie  beyond  the 
Turks.  Laying  aside,  however,  the  Majiars,  the  Ugrian  stock  ex- 
tends far  southwards,  and  far  westward  as  well, — to  Lapland  in  the 
latter  direction,  to  the  Mordvtn  country  in  the  former.  Now,  the 
Mordvins  occupy  parts  of  the  Russian  governments  of  Karan,  Saratov, 
Simbirsk,  and  Tamboo.  So  that  the  Ugrians  extend  as  far  south 
as  the  latitude  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont — ^Northern  Italy ;  thence 
to  the  Arctic  circle,  as  aforesaid. 

<'  The  northernmost  portions  of  the  Ugrian  area  are  tundraa.  Here 
the  inhabitants  are  nomadic,  with  the  rein- deer  for  their  domestic 
animal.  They  live,  too,  in  tents.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  Ugrian 
dwells  in  houses,  and  tills  the  soiL  The  tribual  organization  grows 
less  prominent  as  we  advance  westwards.  The  steppe  gives  way  to  the 
forest,  for  allunal  tracts,  thickly  wooded,  are  occupied  by  the  various 
Ugrian  populations  along  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle  Volga. 
There  are  no  great  mountains  in  the  Ugrian  area ;  the  most  con- 
siderable range  being  that  of  the  Uralians,  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
These  are  cold  and  inhospitable ;  not  because  they  attain  any  great 
elevation,  but  because  they  run  far  towards  the  north,  and  lie  far  in- 
land. Their  occupants  are  the  Voguls,  a  population  of  hunters  in  the 
country  of  the  bear,  the  beaver,  the  glutton,  and  the  elk, — Shunters  of 
the  forest  rather  than  of  the  prairie  or  open  country. 

''As  hunters  of  the  extra-tropical  forest  ra&er  than  the  open 
country,  the  Voguls  are  the  most  northern  tribes  of  the  world — ^as 
hunters  of  game  rather  than  as  fishers.  This  last  is  what  their 
neighbours  are — the  Ostiaks  of  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yenisey.  Contrast 
these  two  tribes  with  their  neighbours  of  the  south  and  west — with 
the  Ugrians  of  the  leveller  country,  and  the  allurial  soils  on  the 
Viatka  and  Rama — and  we  see  the  difference  between  a  life  of  agri- 
culture and  a  life  of  venatorial  activity.  The  size  of  the  villages  gives 
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us  the  means  of  comparison.  With  the  Yognls,  the  villages  consist 
of  some  five  or  ten  hats,  made  of  poles,  branches,  bark,  or  skins,  with 
a  distance  between  them  of  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  so 
much  free  space  being  necessarj  to  the  sustenance  of  the  banter.  The 
.  Tsheremiss  villages  namber  from  thirty  to  forty  houses.  The  Tshnvash 
are  larger  still. 

"  The  Yogul  and  Ostiak  are  undersized,  even  as  compared  with  the 
agricultural  tribes — not,  however,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
tundras.  Their  face  is  eminently  Mongol;  so  much  so,  that  the 
eminent  geographer  Malte  Brun,  has  allowed  himself  to  believe  that 
they  are  a'^KaJmuc  population,  conquered  at  some  far  back  period 
by  the  Hungarians,  who  imposed  upon  them  their  language.'  No 
philologue,  however,  assents  to  this.  The  Yoguls  are  the  more  Mongol 
of  the  two. 

^^  The  word  Hungarian  introduces  a  new  series  of  facts.  It  is  to 
these  venatorial  and  piscatorial  Ugrians — ^these  Yoguls  of  the  Uralian 
ridge,  and  these  Ostiaks  of  the  lower  Obi — that  the  Majiars  of 
Hungary  are  the  most  closely  allied,  at  least  in  language.  How  is 
this  explained  ?  That  the  Majiars  are  an  intrusive  population,  who 
invaded  Europe  from  the  north-east,  in  the  tenth  century,  is  a  matter 
of  history.  That  their  original  country  was  the  southern  part  of  the 
Urals,  is  a  matter  of  almost  equal  certainty.  If  so,  they  were  the 
third  branch  of  a  Uralian  division  of  the  Ugrian  stock,  whereof  the 
Yoguls  and  Ostiaks  were  the  other  two.  But  their  habits  have 
changed.  So  have  those  of  the  TJgrians  of  Yologda  and  Yiatka,  who 
were  once  hunters  like  the  Yogul,  but  are  now  tillers  of  the  soil  like 
the  Finlander  and  the  Esthonian. 

"  To  the  character  of  the  Majiars  of  the  tenth  century,  when  they 
won  their  present  quarters,  let  the  old  chronicle  writers  give  their 
testimony : — *•  Out  of  the  aforesaid  parts  of  Scy thia  did  the  nation  of 
the  Hungariaus,  very  savage,  and  more  cruel  than  any  wild  beast, — a 
nation  that  some  years  ago  was  not  even  known  by  name, — when 
pressed  upon  by  the  neighbouring  people  of  the  name  of  Petshinegs, 
come  down  upon  us ;  for  the  Petshinegs  were  strong,  both  in  numbers 
and  valour,  and  their  own  soil  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  them. 
From  the  violence  of  these  the  Hungarians  fled,  to  seek  some  other 
lands  that  they  might  occupy,  and  to  fix  their  settlements  elsewhere. 
So  they  said  Farewell  to  their  old  country.  At  first  they  wandered 
over  the  solitudes  of  the  Pannonians  and  Avars,  seeking  their  daily 
sustenance  from  the  chase,  and  by  fishing.  Then  they  broke  in  npon 
the  boundaries  of  the  Carinthians,  Moravians,  and  Bulgarians,  with 
frequent  attacks.  Very  few  did  they  slay  ivith  the  sword — mcmy  thousands 
with  their  arrows^  which  they  shot  with  such  skill,  from  bows  made  of  horn, 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  guard  against  them.  This  manner  of 
warfare  was  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  was  unusual.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Hungarian  manner  of  fighting  and  that  of  the 
Britons  (sic),  is,  that  the  former  use  arrows,  the  latter  darts.*  Again : 
'  They  never  knew  the  ways  of  either  a  town  or  a  dwelling,  and  they 
never  fed  upon  the  fruits  of  human  labour  until  they  came  to  that 
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part  of  Rnssia  which  is  called  Sasndal.  Till  then,  their  food  was  flesh 
and  fish.  Their  youths  were  hnntiDg  e7er7  daj ;  hence,  from  that 
day  to  this,  the  Hungarians  are  better  skilled  than  other  nations  in 
the  chase.' 

*'  Looking  solely  at  the  physical  conditions  of  this  area,  and  remem- 
bering that  he  belongs  to  the  most  northerly  group  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  we  may  place  the  country  of  the  TJgrians  amongst  the  more 
fayonred  portions  of  the  extra-tropical  world.  The  oak  and  lime 
grow  in  its  southern  parts ;  the  fir  and  birch  extend  beyond  the  Arctic 
circle  in  the  northern.  There  is  abundance,  too,  of  mineral  wealth. 
Nevertheless,  the  TJgrian  population  is  scanty,  fragmentary,  and  de- 
pendent. It  lies  between  two  stocks  eminent  for  their  aggressive 
character, — the  Turk  on  the  east,  the  Russian  on  the  west.  For  this 
reason  there  is  only  one  country  where  the  stock  is  well  represented, 
and  that  is,  the  Duchy  of  Finland.  In  the  Duchy  of  Finland  alone, 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  Ugrian  population  is  contained.  Here, 
and  in  Esthonia,  we  find  the  Ugrians,  for  the  first  time,  in  contact  with 
a  practicable  sea ;  for  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  washes  the  seaboard  of 
the  Laps  and  Siberians,  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account  as  an  in- 
strument of  civilisation.  But  the  Baltic  connects  the  Western  Ugrians 
with  the  nations  that  best  represent  European  civilisation, — ^the  Qer- 
man  and  the  Swedes.  Here,  though  the  physical  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  are  but  indifferent,  the  social  development  of  the  TJgnan  stock 
attains  its  best  development;  better,  however,  in  Finland  than  Esthonia. 

"  The  Northern  Finlanders  come  in  contact  with  the  more  southern 
Laps ;  the  relations  between  the  two  divisions  being  of  interest.  In 
language  they  are  liker  than  in  bodily  organization  and  habits.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bodily  organization  of  the  Lap  is  more  like  that 
of  the  Samoyed  thau  is  his  language.  Hence,  the  evidence  of  the  two 
tests,  or  criteria — the  anatomical  and  philological — differs. 

*'  I  believe,  however,  that  the  difference  is  greater  in  appearance 
than  in  reality ;  inasmuch  as,  at  one  time,  the  Laps  were  extended 
much  further  south  thau  at  present,  and  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Thus  they  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and 
Sweden, — some  say  the  whole.  This  was,  of  course,  before  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  present  Finlanders  moved  northwards,  and  before  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  Norwegians  and  Swedes  did  so.  As  the 
one  encroached,  the  other  retreated.  This  is  the  history  of  the  weaker 
families  of  mankind  all  the  world  over.  But  this  is  not  all.  Where- 
ever  two  families  of  strongly  contrasted  frames  and  habits  are  brought 
into  close  geographical  juxtaposition,  and  there  is  no  corresponding 
change  of  the  physical  conditions  of  their  respective  areas,  there  has 
always  been  encroachment  and  intrusion  on  the  one  side  or  the  other ; 
on  the  side  of  the  more  southern  population  of  the  two,  when  the 
area  is  Arctic  or  Sub- Arctic,  or  the  side  of  the  more  northern  of  the 
two  when  the  area  is  Tropical  or  Sub-Tropical.  Now,  the  result  of 
such  encroachments  is  the  obliteration  of  transitional  and  intermediate 
forms.  That  the  Finlander  has  encroached  on  the  Lap  is  a  matter  of 
history ;  that  he  continues  to  do  so  is  a  matter  of  observation. 
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*'  As  the  eastern  Ugrians  are  amongst  the  most  American  of  the 
Asiatics,  the  western  are  amongst  the  most  European." 

Now,  keeping  in  view  the  ceaseless  drafts  made  by  man^s 
complex  nature  on  inorganic  matter,  and  the  transformmg  laws 
to  wnich  that  is  subject, — the  vital,  chemical,  electrical  laws, — for 
the  supply  of  physical  stamina,  sensational  impressions,  and  the 
exciting  occasions  of  pure  thought,  the  reflections  promoted  by 
the  foregoing  extracts  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  much  significance 
and  fruitfulness  as  to  their  legitimate  issue.  Questions  maniibld 
will  ever  come  forth,  almost  unbidden,  and  importunately  demand 
at  least  a  partial  reply.  Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that,  as  Cap- 
tain Beechey  informs  us,  in  the  same  Archipelago  of  Amphinesia, 
the  darker  skins  are  found  in  those  tribes  that  inhabit  tne  lo^wer 
and  coralline  islands,  while  in  the  occupants  of  higher  and  vol- 
canic islands  lighter  skins  prevail  t  And  why,  in  soiled  divisions 
of  the  same  stock  of  men,  do  crisp,  short,  dense  locks,  characterize 
one  section,  while  in  another,  a  loose,  lank,  thin,  style  of  hair, 
seems  to  be  a  permanent  feature ;  and  is  there  any  direct  con- 
nection  between  the  prominent  rocks  and  plants  of  a  conntiy, 
and  the  kind  or  Quantity  of  bone,  nerve,  or  colour,  that  obtains 
in  its  living  inhaoitants,  in  plants,  beast,  and  man  ?  Is  there 
anv  basis,  in  fact,  for  the  inference  that,  in  Great  Britain^  the 
light  and  dark  eye  in  man  prevails  or  declines  in  proportian  as 
the  prevailing  rocks  of  the  district  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  or 
Silurian  series  t 

But  we  must  now  request  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
many  illustrations,  direct  and  suggestive,  of  not  a  few  of  these 
inviting  questions  that  are  supplied  by  the  various  instructive 
statements  of  a  purely  ethnological  character,  embodied  in  the 
Beport  which  we  have  selected  as  the  groundwork  of  this  paper. 

As  the  circumstances  in  which  this  aocument  had  its  origin, 
will  be  found  peculiarly  interesting  to  such  readers  as  studiously 
mark  the  vital,  though  indirect,  effects  of  well-guided  scientific 
inquiries  on  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  these  as  communicated  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  M^Combie, 
the  Convener  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  Liegis- 
lative  Council  of  Victoria  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Aborigines : — 

^'  Some  time  ago,"  Mr  M'Combie  remarks,  in  the  initial  words  of  a 
communication,  on  the  Aborigines  of  Victoria,  to  the  Ethnological 
Section  of  the  British  Association  met  at  Aberdeen,  "  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Section  forwarded  to  me  at  Melbonme,  Victoria,  a  printed  list  of 
queries  in  reference  to  races  likely  to  become  extinct.  I  was  requested 
to  reply  to  all,  or  at  any  rate  to  snch  as  might  be  suitable  to  the 
position,  or  bear  on  the  character,  of  the  Australian  aborigines. 

<<  In  order  that  the  subject  might  receive  fall  justice,  and  have  the 
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widest  poedble  attention^  I  moved  for  and  obtained  a  Committee  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria,  of  which  I  was  elected  chairman. 
This  Committee  was  granted  not  merely  to  gain  all  the  information 
which  conld  be  acquired  regarding  them,  but  also  to  devise  some 
means  of  improving  their  condition,  and  providing  for  their  wants. 
In  addition  to  the  reception  of  evidence  from  a  number  of  competent 
witnesses,  questions  were  framed  and  widely  circulated,  and  replies 
received  from  a  large  number  of  persons  scattered  over  the  interior. 
I  was  also  favoured  with  the  assistance  of  Dr  Becker  and  Mr  Soyer  to 
obtain  diagrams  of  aboriginal  heads,  which  were  skilfully  engraved, 
•ad  beautiful  prints  have  been  added  to  the  report  and  evidence. 
I  have,  moreover,  attached  to  this  document  two  complete  grammars 
of  the  aboriginal  language,  an  account  of  the  Poonindie  School,  and 
▼arions  other  documents.'' 

To  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr  M^Combie  and  his 
committee  have  accomplished  their  design,  every  page  of  this 
fieport  affords  distinct  and  full  testimony.  A  most  instmctive 
record  of  the  wide  aims  and  benevolent  spirit  of  its  authors^ 
it  is  also  replete  with  information,  equally  significant  and  pathetic, 
of  the  extreme  degradation  and  the  intensely  rapid  disappeai^ 
ance  of  the  black  man  of  Australia. 

In  briefly  noticing  some  of  the  more  prominent  topics  of  eth- 
nological import  that  are  either  expressly  explained  or  are 
natimdly  suggested  by  references  and  hints  of  a  more  occasional 
nature  in  the  pages  of  this  valuable  document,  we  shall  have 
regard,  though  not  exclusively,  to  their  bearing  on  the  higher 
interests  of  that  unhappy  race  that  forms  the  special  subject  of 
the  Beport. 

To  one  or  two  preliminary  sentences,  however,  of  a  more 

Emend  kind,  in  explanation  of  the  physical  geography,  the  ra- 
tions, organic  and  inorganic,  of  toe  Oceanic  Archipelago,  it 
will  be  netful  to  solicit  the  sustained  attention  of  the  reader ; 
because  not  a  few  of  the  most  instructive  results  of  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  early  history  of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Australia,  in  the  more  restricted  meaning  of  the  term,  imply- 
rather  intricate  processes  of  special  study,  and  a  nice  adjustment 
of  numerous  details  of  fact. 

In  thoughtfully  passing  the  eye,  then,  over  any  map  allovring 
at  once  an  entire  view  of  the  three  groups,  into  which  the  vast 
assemblage  of  islands-— to  which  some  geographers  have  given 
the  name  of  Oceanica — and  which  are  situated  between  the 
24th  parallel  of  north  and  the  50th  of  south  latitude,  and 
between  92^  east  and  109^  west  longitude,  it  will,  we  believe, 
be  felt,  even  by  the  most  prosaic  persons,  to  be  no  merely  idle 
trick  cKf  fancy,  to  conjecture  that  they  are  the  fragments  of  a 
former  continent  or  continents. 

For,  not  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  impressive  circumstance 
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that  the  mountain  chains  exhibit  a  veiy  marked  polarity  of 
arrangement,  we  would  point  to  another  iact,  no  less  expressive 
of  physical  continuity  throughout  the  Archipelago,  that  the  axis 
of  the  great  mountain  range,  which,  rising  in  VanDiemen's  Land, 
and  then  passing  out  of  sight  beneath  the  waters  of  Bass'  Strait, 
once  more  rears  its  noble  summits  in  the  Australian  Alps,  is 
geologically  extended  into  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
Whilst,  moreover,  evidences  of  convulsion  by  the  agency  of  vol- 
canoes arrest  the  eye  of  the  speculative  navigator  at  various 
points  throughout  these  widespread  islands,  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  impossible  for  him  to  trace  the  outlines,  more  especially 
of  the  larger  masses  of  land,  without  acknowledging  that  an 
incalculable  amount  of  abrading  and  dislocating  pressure  has 
been  excited  upon  them  by  the  surrounding  seas. 

In  the  floras,  also,  of  Australia,  Papua,  and  New  Zealand, 
there  are  specially  close  alliances ;  whde,  in  still  more  remote 
members  oAhe  same  vast  insular  aggregate,  the  obvious  r«pr«. 
sentation  of  one  kindred  genus  of  plants  by  another,  is  indicative 
of  important  conclusions  respecting  their  common  origin  and 
uniform  diffusion. 

And,  in  leaving  conjectures  regarding  the  causes  of  similarities, 
more  or  less  marked,  m  the  distribution  of  animal  and  plant  life 
over  islands  more  or  less  divided,  throughout  the  wide  area  of 
the  Australasian  seas,  for  inquiries  as  to  the  different  races  of 
man,  in  connection  with  the  higher  animals,  that  when  wild  con- 
tribute to  his  daily  food,  or  when  domesticated  promote  his  social 
prosperity  and  comfort,  there  are  many  circumstances  in  his 
conaition,  both  as  regards  other  vital  phenomena,  and  their 
necessary  relations  to  prevailing  kinds  of  inorganic  matter,  that 
seem  to  indicate  a  common  origin  and  a  similar  diffusion.  Of 
the  means,  indeed,  by  which  these  vast  groups  of  islands  were 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  their  various  living  occupants, 
theur  now  prevailing  animals  and  plants,  and  especially  for  the 
appearance  of  man,  history  cannot,  of  course,  afford  any  explana- 
tion. It  is  obviously  vain  to  ask  questions  where  seveial  answers 
are  all  equally  probable,  or  where,  because  of  a  prevailing 
obscurity,  almost  no  room  whatever  is  left  for  conjecture.  At 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  exceed  the  limits  of  legiti- 
mate inference  regarding  the  present  physical  and  moral  features 
of  the  existing  human  aborigines  of  Oceanica,  to  ascribe  to  their 
hereditary  circumstances  of  various  soils  and  climates,  and  to  an 
intensely  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes — that  naturally 
inducing  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  better  conditions  of  off- 
spring, is  also  a  too  sure  preparative  for  fatal  familiarity  with 
imported  forms  of  vice-*whatever  departures  from  a  common 
type  may  exist  among  them. 
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As  existing,  moreoyer,  within  the  historic  period,  and  included 
in  that  class  of  facts,  from  the  explanation  of  which,  considerations 
of  important  results  in  man,  tnrough  the  agency  of  inorganic 
laws,  are  commonly  excluded,  certain  points  of  agreement  in  the 
languages  of  the  Archipelago  form  an  influential  complement  to 
the  impressive  indications  of  a  common  origin,  not  only  in  the 
physical  structure  of  the  islands,  but  also  in  their  original  living 
tenants,  to  which  we  already  adverted.  Because  it  is  deserving 
of  special  remark,  that,  deep  and  massive  though  the  obscurity 
be  that  invests  the  general  history  of  these  languages,  it  is  in 
some  measure  needful  to  the  most  likely  explanation  of  any  one 
of  them,  that  they  be  conjecturally  grouped  together  by  the  com- 
parative philologer,  in  almost  entirely  the  same  order  as  that  by 
which  the  geographer  and  naturalist  are  theoretically  led  to 
associate  the  islands  and  their  natural  productions. 

But,  in  the  view  of  affording  the  most  authoritative  elucidation 
of  these  views  within  our  reach,  we  submit  to  the  careful  study 
of  the  reader  another  valuable  extract  from  Dr  Latham. 

"The  Oceanic  Group. — Area:  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca, 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  chain  ending  in  Timor  and  Rotti ; 
Borneo,  and  the  chain  leading  to  the  Phillippines ;  the  Baslii 
and  Babyani  Isles ;  Formosa,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas ;  the 
islands  between  Timor  and  New  Guinea ;  Madagascar. 

"  Divisions :  Amphinesian  and  Kelsenonesian. 

"  The  Peleu  Isles  and  Lord  North's  Isle ;  Micronesia  (t.«.,  the 
Caroline  and  Marianne  Islands). 

"Polynesia  (t.«.,  the  Navigators',  Society,  Friendly,  Mar- 
qnesan,  and  Sandwich  Island  groups) ;  Easter  Island  and  New 
Zealand. 

"  The  Fiji  Islands. 

"  New  Guinea,  and  the  islands  to  the  east  thereof  (t.e.,  Louis- 
iade  Archipelago,  etc.) ;  Tanna,  New  Caledonia. 

"  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen's  Land). 

^^  Australia. 

^Language:  Agglutinate  rather  than  monosyllabic,  when 
Amphinesian,  with  patent  and  recognised  affinities  to  the  Malay ; 
when  Kelsenonesian,  with  Malay  affinities  fewer,  more  obscure, 
and  only  partially  recognised. 

"  Physiognomy  :  when  Amphinesian,  more  brown  (or  yellow) 
than  black,  also  more  Mongol  than  Negro ;  when  Kelsenone- 
sian, more  black  than  brown  (or  yellow),  and  as  much  Negro  as 
Mongol." 

But  we  must  now  leave  these  general  views,  and  proceed  to 
the  more  detailed  explanations  that  are  demanded  by  our  pre- 
sent design. 

According  to  the  information  contained  in  the  most  recent 
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maps,  the  colony  of  Victoria  lies  between  the  parallels  of  34**  and 
39""  soath,  and  the  meridians  of  141''  and  150°.  It  embraces  an 
area  of  98,000  square  miles.  Southward,  its  winding  boundaiy 
extends  from  Cape  Howe  on  the  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Glenelg  on  the  west,  and  is  washed  by  900  miles  of  sea.  Its 
northern  frontier  is  skirted  throughout  almost  its  entire  extent 
by  the  great  waters  of  the  Murray,  to  which  the  rivers  Loddooy 
Goulbum,  and  Ovens,  with  numerous  other  smaller  streams  de- 
scending in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  leading  water-^heds 
in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  largely  contribute.  Oenerally,  the 
climate  is  mild  and  pleasant,  though,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  diy  parching  winds  from  the  north  nrevail.  As  first  beheld 
by  its  earliest  explorers,  the  widespread  plains  of  luxuriant  grasa, 
dotted  by  shady  groves  of  trees,  suggested  its  earlier  name  of 
Australia  Felix,  fiemarkably  free  from  brushwood,  the  surface 
allows  an  immediate  introduction  of  tillage  as  well  as  cattle,  and 
thus  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  primitive  state  of  almost 
all  other  colonies ;  a  circumstance  which  has  not  been  overlooked 
by  those  writers  who  have  described  its  peculiar  advantages  as 
a  settlement. 

In  the  words  of  Mr  Westgarth,  ^^  Victoria,  and  indeed 
Australia  generally,  has  been,  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
country,  more  favoured  than  most  others  of  our  colonial  settle- 
ments, as  regards  that  prelixninary  physical  drudgery  of  every 
new  country  by  which  colonial  socieUr  is  long  withheld,  more 
or  less,  from  the  higher  aspects  of  refinement  and  civilisation. 
The  beauties  of  cultivation  presented  almost  everywhere  throu^^- 
out  England,  as  we  rapidly  traverse  by  modem  modes  of 
travel ;  the  varied  surface  of  our  noble  country ;  the  alternate 
port  and  garden ;  the  every  aspect  of  the  arts  and  appliances 
of  man, — represented  the  accumulated  achievements  of  human 
toil,  graduated  over  centuries  since  the  age  when  the  forest, 
the  bog,  and  the  morass  formed  the  conspicuous  features.  If 
we  transfer  our  view  to  the  backwoods  of  America,  we  per- 
ceive the  recommencement,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  labour,  and 
a  society  depressed  in  its  outward  aspects  by  the  daily  sweat 
and  toil  in  which  it  is  continuallv  immersed.  But  the  firee 
grassy  surface  of  a  great  part  of  Australia,  ready  made  for  the 
plough,  has  overstepped  a  long  age  of  such  customaiy  colonial 
toil,  and  saved  her  fortunate  sons  from  a  century  or  physical 
warfare." 

Of  the  aboriginal  possessors  of  this  colony — if  any  such  term 
as  possession  may  be  used  where  occupation  of  the  soil  is  so  flnc^ 
tuating  and  uncertain — and  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  uieir  earliest  introduction  into  it,  no  materials  of  hist<»y 
exist.    In  so  far,  however,  as  the  earliest  records  of  Aoatralian 
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diocoverj  seem  entitled  to  reliance,  the  natives  of  Victoria,  so 
long  as  they  have  been  known  to  intelligent  observers,  may 
generally  be  described  in  the  words  first  apjmed  to  the  natives  of 
other  parts  of  the  continent. 

When  Dampier  landed,  in  January  1688,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  he  found  the  natives  sunk  in  the  most  abject  physical 
and  moral  degradation.  Destitute  alike  of  houses  and  clothing, 
they  were  also  ignorant  of  the  most  common  forms  of  religion 
and  government.  Nor,  while  making  all  legitimate  allowance 
for  misconceptions,  arising  from  inadeauate  knowledge  of  the 
true  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  Australian  olack,  on 
the  part  of  the  earlier  navigators  and  explorers,  can  a  much 
more  flattering  description  be  given  of  him  at  the  present  day. 
He  is  still  one  of  the  most  abnormal  specimens  of  the  human 
family. 

Physically,  the  aborigines  of  Victoria,  like  the  other  sad  decays* 
ing  remnants  of  their  race  in  other  parts  of  Australia,  are  not  only 
misshapen  in  outline,  owing  to  the  marked  disproportion  between 
the  cranium  and  the  limbs,  but  they  are  also  characterized  by  a 
▼eiy  great  deficiency  of  bone  throughout  the  skeleton  |y;enerally» 
On  the  extreme  frontiers  of  degraded  humanity,  their  osseous 
system  is  evidently  djdng  out.  £i  sharp  contrast  to  the  ascend- 
ing ratio  of  the  endo-skeleton  in  the  upward  scale  of  animal  life, 
according  to  the  most  philosophical,  oecause  the  most  natural 
arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  chemical  proportions  of 
the  solid  textures  of  the  body  in  the  native  Australian  seem  to 
be  steadily  diminishing. 

Let  us  take,  in  the  way  of  eliminating  this  special  point,  the 
Australian  style  of  head  as  shown  by  the  ^^  skull  of  King  John, 
a  chief  of  the  Adelaide  tribe,"  which  is  given  in  an  appendix  to 
the  Report,  and  which,  according  to  Dr  Ludwig  Barker,  is  a 
typical  character  of  the  Australian  race.  In  its  parietal  diameter 
it  measures  5  J  inches,  in  the  occipito  frontal  7^,  and  in  the  width 
of  forehead  between  the  temples  3|.  In  every  view — profile, 
front  face,  as  seen  firom  behind,  and  also  finom  above — ^it  is  emi- 
nently the  brain-case  of  a  savage  of  the  lowest  and  weakest  form. 
The  jaws  are  strongly  marked  by  that  peculiar  prolongation  or 
extension  forward,  that  prevails  also  among  the  most  degraded  of 
the  Afirican  nations,  though  the  heads  of  the  latter  have  their 
characteristic  difierences.  In  its  superior  segment,  the  cranium 
is  of  a  pyramidal  form.  In  front,  when  regarded  on  the  upper 
sur&ce,  it  is  as  remarkable  for  attenuation  in  breadth  as  it  is  for 
the  direct  aspect  of  the  firontal  sinus.  Nor,  when  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  intellectual  capacity,  do  such  inferior  measures  of  accom- 
modation for  the  use  of  the  brain  greatly  belie  the  miserable 
native  of  Australia. 
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"  K  a  line,"  remarks  Professor  Owen,  "  be  drawn  from  the 
occipital  condyle  along  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  and  be  intersected 
by  a  second  touching  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  forehead 
and  upper  jaw,  the  intercepted  angle  gives,  in  a  general  way, 
the  proportions  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  grade  of  intelligence; 
it  is  called  the  facial  angle.  In  the  dog  this  angle  is  20°,  in  the 
great  chimpanzee,  or  gorilla,  it  is  40°,  but  the  prominent  super- 
orbital  ridge  occasions  some  exaggeration ;  in  the  Australian  it  is 
85"",  in  the  European  it  is  95"".  The  ancient  Greek  artists  adopted, 
in  their  beau  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and  intellectual,  an  angle  of 
100°." 

And  on  a  comparison  of  their  countenances  and  fl^i^es,  when 
we  take  the  soft  parts  of  the  frame  which  have  their  own  dis- 
tinct function  in  the  expression  of  man's  nature,  as  well  as  the 
boni/j  a  similar  result,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  comes 
strongly  out.  In  seeking  for  a  test,  we  need  not  go  higher  in 
the  scale  of  man  than  what  is  presented  in  a  good  spedmen  of 
the  Hindoo. 

What  more  truly  picturesque,  and  in  certain  aspects  beau- 
tiful in  contour,  than  the  features  and  bust  of  Ram  Kuttan,  a 
Brahman,  and  secretary  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  as  given  by 
Dr  Prichard  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Man."  In  the  want 
of  high  serene  repose,  indeed,  or,  to  use  perhaps  more  exact 
terms,  in  the  deep,  strong,  fiery  passions  that  will  not  be  con- 
cealed by  the  best-wrought  veil  of  a  purely  Indian  culture,  the 
grand  primary  expressions  of  human  elevation — an  earnest 
thoughuulness,  simple  aflection,  and  humility — are  painfully 
awanting.  Most  unmistakeably,  however,  it  is  one  of  the 
children  of  men,  though  widely  distant  from  the  highest  ideal 
of  our  kind  that  is  before  the  eye,  in  these  Eastern  outlines 
and  hues,  the  regular  featui*es,  the  dolikho  kephalic  bead, 
and  the  brunette  rather  than  black  skin.  Nor,  when  esti- 
mating Ram  Ruttun's  ethnographic  position,  even  from  the 
elevated  point  of  view  peculiar  to  the  most  highly  refined  in- 
habitants of  Western  Europe,  can  any  obstacles  be  experi- 
enced to  such  a  judgment  of  the  manifold  sources  of  the  physical 
and  moral  modifications  of  the  human  species,  as  will  admit 
of  a  secure  assent  to  the  inference,  that  in  the  osseous  frame- 
work of  the  face,  the  peculiar  shape  as  well  as  marking  of 
the  eye,  the  mould  of  the  lips,  and  the  characteristic  set  ot  the 
head  on  the  shoulders,  the  identification  of  their  possessor  with 
the  other  descendants  of  one  single  pair,  in  the  beginning  of  time, 
is  alike  simple  and  just.  These  unique  features,  obviously,  can 
only  be  scientifically  explained  by  associating  him  with  the  other 
members  of  that  sole  genus  among  mammaha,  of  which  there  is 
but  a  single  species. 
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In  another  part,  however,  of  his  great  work,  Frichard  illnstrat^s 
the  extent  to  which  strong  and  repulsive  contrasts  in  physical 
form  and  features  may  prevail  in  dinerent  races.  Two  Australian 
natives  of  King  George's  Sound,  as  figured  by  M.  D'Urville  in 
his  great  atlas,  are  set  before  us  at  page  355.  Attenuated  in 
bulk,  and  weak  in  outline,  almost  to  marked  deformity,  there  is 
also  a  very  strong  disproportion  in  the  size  of  the  head  and  the 
limbs.  A  painful  resemolance  to  the  Cretin  at  once  arrests  the 
eye,  and  painfully  affects  the  heart  with  the  conviction,  that  no- 
where else  on  the  earth  does  man  so  obviously  indicate  in  his 
skeleton — its  amount  and  quality  of  bone — in  his  relaxed  caste 
of  muscular  development,  abject  mould  of  features,  and  entire 
style,  a  £ital  tendency  to  extinction. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  legitimate  as  such 
conclusions  seem  to  us  to  be,  opinions  by  no  means  so  derogatory 
to  the  physiognomy  of  the  Australian  black  man  are  entertained 
by  writers  fully  entitled  to  use  words  of  authoritv  on  this  point. 
It  is,  for  example,  in  the  following  teims  that  Pickering  describes 
those  natives  whom  he  personally  saw : — 

'^  About  thirty  Australians  came  under  my  own  observation, 
who  neither  had  the  lips  so  uniformly  thick,  nor  the  nose  so 
much  depressed,  as  in  the  Negro ;  but  in  certain  instances  both 
nose  and  mouth  were  wider.  Some  individuals  were  of  surpass- 
ing ugliness,  while  others,  contrary  to  all  anticipation,  had  the 
face  decidedly  fine,  and  several  of  the  young  women  had  a  very 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance.  The  general  form,  though 
sometimes  aefective,  seemed,  on  the  average,  better  than  that  of 
the  Negro ;  and  I  did  not  find  the  undue  slendemess  of  limb 
which  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  the  Australians.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  I  wotud  refer  to  an  Australian  as  the  finest 
model  of  the  human  proportions  I  have  ever  met  with  ;  in  mus- 
cular development  combining  perfect  symmetry,  activity,  and 
strength,  while  his  head  might  nave  compared  with  an  antique 
bust  of  a  philosopher." 

Mr  M'Combie  also,  in  his  paper  on  the  Aborigines  of  Vic- 
toria, read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  while 
expressing  his  full  concurrence  in  these  strong  opinions  of 
Pickering,  at  the  same  time  expressed  himself  as  follows : — 
'^The  Australian  aborigines  are  active,  strongly-formed,  and 
stately." 

On  this  opposition  of  sentiment,  however,  we  will  not  enlarge, 
there  being  out  few  data  embraced  by  the  report  that  seem  to 
us  to  lend  any  material  support  to  more  flattering  conclusions 
than  such  as  have  been  expressed  by  other  observers.  We  will 
merely  subjoin  the  following  table  of  relative  physical  propor- 
tions, leaving  the  reader  to  rorm  his  own  estimate  of  its  import 
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and  valne.     It  was  laid  before  the  selaet  committee  by  Mr 
Strutt  :— 


Name.  ^«*«**-  "«*«^  the  Chert. 

Stone.  Ibe.  Ftet.  In. 

Daniel 10  0  5      7^ 

Johnny  Johnnj...  10  0  5      5 

Billy    8  0  5      4^ 

Jack 9  4  5      4 

Larry  10  10  5 

Billy  Toole 10  0  5 

Murray    10  0  5 

King  John 11  18  5 

Flora  9  0  4 

No  other  woman  could  be  persuaded  to  be  weighed  or  measured. 

Grenerall  J,  as  may  naturally  be  anticipated^  the  black  man  of 
Victoria,  in  common  with  all  the  other  tribes  of  his  race,  and  the 
savage  universally,  is  marked  intellectually  by  a  very  great  dispro- 
portion between  his  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties.  On  this 
subject  the  following  graphic  delineation,  by  Mr  M'Combie,  of 
the  general  accuracy  of  which  the  Beport  generally  supplies 
many  interesting  confirmations,  will  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers : — 

'^  They  are  exceedingly  quick  and  keen,  their  minds  resem- 
bling rather  a  treasure  which  has  been  sealed  up  than  a  vacuum. 
Their  perceptive  faculties  are  of  the  very  highest  order,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  observation  and  all  the  eviaence  which  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  on  the  subject ;  but  they  have  a  great  want 
in  their  reflective  faculties.  In  imitating  their  civilised  brethren, 
in  mimicking,  in  drawing  rude  figures  and  likenesses  of  objects, 
they  are  very  happy.  If  you  examine  a  picture  with  one  of 
these  untutored  children  of  nature,  you  would  be  astonished  at 
his  observations ;  not  an  outline  escapes  his  flashing  eye.  In 
most  of  the  rude  arts  with  which  a  race  so  isolated  coiild  have 
become  acquainted,  they  are  perfect.  In  throwing  the  spear  and 
bomerang,  they  are  quite  inimitable.  The  latter  well-known 
weapon  displays  a  greater  amount  of  ingenui^  than  the  world 
can  Doast  of;  and  our  most  scientific  countrymen  have  not  been 
able  to  master  the  principle  upon  which  its  strange  gyrations  are 
guided.  In  shooting  with  any  kind  of  firearms,  and  in  managing 
norses,  the  aborigines  shame  civilised  men  by  their  exportness. 
Their  quickness  in  pursuing  game,  or  tribes  with  whom  thej 
are  at  war,  is  worthy  of  remark.  They  can  detect  the  proximity 
of  game  with  unemng  correctness :  they  will  creep  after  a  kan- 
garoo for  miles ;  during  the  time  that  the  glance  of  the  animal 
IS  toward  them,  those  in  pursuit  are  like  so  many  statues, — the 
trees  around  them  are  not  to  appearance  more  destitute  of  yoli* 
tion.  By  slow  degrees  they  near  the  game,  and  the  huntei^ 
securely  concealed  oehind  a  favouring  tree,  takes  deadly  aim 
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with  his  spear,  and  lays  the  monarch  of  the  Australian  forest 
low.  Their  aim  is  quite  as  accurate  with  the  bomerang;  thrown 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  returns  imemngly,  and  hits  the  in- 
tended object/' 

Several  inferences  of  vital  import  will,  we  doubt  not,  promptly 
suggest  themselves  to  every  thoughtful  reader  of  this  passage, 
not  only  as  regards  the  eaucational  necessities  of  these  abori- 
gines, but  also  with  respect  to  certain  grave  defects  in  the  cul- 
ture, even  of  the  most  nighly  civilised  communities.  Why,  for 
example,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  so  ripe  an  education  of  the 
observational  senses  in  the  untutored  savage,  who  enjoys  no 
opportunities  of  intellectual  improvement,  when  some  men  of 
high  philosophic  reason  and  ample  furniture  of  thought,  are  so 
often  almost  entirely  destitute  of  a  capacity  for  seeing  what  they 
look  at  ?  Is  it  not  humiliating  to  witness  how  little  an  almost 
absolute  imbecility  in  judging  of  the  most  familiar  products  of 
air,  earth,  and  sea,  tends  to  auect  the  conscience  or  lowers  the 
pretensions  even  of  some  of  the  teachers  of  mankind  ?  What  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  dull  senses  of  such  men,  and  the 
highly  educated  eye  of  the  roaming  savage,  of  whom  Campbell 
in  former  days  so  sweetly  sang — 

"  Then  forth  aprose  that  lone  waj  faring  man ; 
Bat  dauntless  he,  nor  chart,  nor  joamey's  plan 
For  woods  required ;  whose  trained  eye  was  keen 
As  eagle  of  the  wilderoess,  to  scan 
His  path,  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  ravine, 
Or  ken  far  friendly  huts  on  far  savannas  green." 

'^  If,"  as  that  most  memorable  man,  the  late  Dr  John  Flem- 
ing, whose  special  mission  and  faculty  as  a  teacher  so  few  of  our 
modern  guides  in  theological  science  seem  to  understand  or  care 
to  imitate,  used  to  say,  ^^  I  can  promote  the  education  of  the  eye, 
if  I  can  help  those  that  have  eyes  so  to  use  them  as  to  see  objects 
in  nature  on  more  sides  than  one,  I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain." 
Is  it  not,  however,  much  to  be  feared  that  many,  of  whom,  to 
use  the  solemn  accents  of  a  regret,  that  in  their  deeper  tones  are 
far  more  of  heaven  than  eartn,  '^  better  things  might  be  hoped 
for,"  are,  in  the  service  of  intellect  in  its  most  extreme  forms, 
either  of  a  misty  latitndinarianism  or  bathed  bigotry,  greatly 
insensible  to  the  valid  worth  of  any  such  high  accomplishment 
of  the  senses  in  happy  union  with  the  reason  as  would  enable 
them  to  detect,  for  example,  the  tiny  moss  or  lichen  on  the  old 
wall  coping,  discern  truly  the  characteristics  of  a  chaffinch  or  a 
vrren,  or  admire  the  exquisite  memorials  at  their  feet  of  bygone 
ages,  in  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Pachypteris  or  the  symme- 
trical leafiige  of  the  Sphenopteris?     Surely  in  vain  will  men 
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discourse  of  the  claims  of  philosophy,  or  specnlate  on  the  recon- 
ciliations of  the  outward  with  the  inward,  of  faith  with  know- 
ledge, or  of  the  deep  chords  of  the  sotil  that  link  together  things 
'^  nnseen  and  eternal "  with  the  obligations  of  ^'  things  seen  and 
temporal,"  if  they  are  content  to  leave  one  half  of  their  nature  as 
stenle  of  good  as  are  the  ashes  that  are  cast  out  into  the  sea  from 
the  furnace  of  a  steam  engine.  All  truth  is  divine.  All  truth 
therefore,  is  fitted  and  designed,  in  its  lower  as  well  as  higher 
discoveries,  to  transform  the  nature  of  man  into  its  own  lustrous 
and  holy  image.  From  the  subtle,  divining,  and  most  certain 
eye  and  ear  even  of  an  Australian  savage,  tne  man  of  advanced 
Western  civilisation  may  learn  some  wholesome  lessons  regard- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  a  one-sided  culture  ;  because  it  is  only 
when  in  submission  to  the  ample  and  methodical  discipline  of 
the  senses,  in  a  genial  union  of  subordination  with  the  intellectual 
functions  of  order,  interpretation,  plastic  development,  and  rule, 
that  man  can  be  truly  said  to  know  anything  to  good  purpose  in 
the  world  around  him.  And  then  only,  with  our  greatest  national 
poet — an  illustrious  type  of  a  many-sided  soul — he  may  say — 

"  What  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  !    How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  !     To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  no  truly  thoughtful  ethnologist 
will  fail  to  perceive,  that,  however  remarkable  the  sensational 
energies  of  tne  wild  man,  in  any  region,  may  be,  the  superiority 
of  these  serve  all  the  more  powerMly  to  bring  out  in  dark  ank 
terrible  relief  the  abject  weakness  and  famine  of  the  higher 
powers  of  his  spiritual  being. 

This  defect  m  the  capacity  of  a  higher  style  of  thought  than 
is  implied  in  the  efforts  of  the  merely  practical  understanding, 
is  evinced  with  peculiar  significance  m  their  inaptitude  for 
arithmetic.  "  Mr  Thomas,*'  says  Mr  M'Combie,  "  the  guardian 
of  the  aborigines  for  the  colony  of  Victoria,  who  has  studied  them 
most  attentively  for  many  years,  said — ^The  female  children  are 
not  so  quick  as  the  male  in  learning :  both  sexes  can  learn  to 
read  and  write,  but  make  no  figure  in  arithmetic;  they  soon 
learn  to  sing,  and  get  by  heart  poetry,  and  repeat  pieces.  They 
like  oral  instruction  in  geography,  and  knowledge  of  maps ;  they 
are  very  quick.  An  aboriginal  boy  at  the  Normal  School  of 
Sydney  took  the  first  prize  for  geography  two  succeeding  years, 
but  the  master  said  he  was  stupidly  dull  in  arithmetic." 

Do  any  of  our  readers  feel  inclined  to  ask  the  question,  Why 
this  marked  contrast  of  a  ready  mind  for  geographical  knowledge 
in  the  native  Australian  in  union  with  a  marked  incapacity  fer 
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arithmetic  t  The  reply  may  be  given  by  means  of  another 
question.  Does  not  ttie  fact  of  that  lively  state  of  the  faculties 
of  perception,  for  which  he  is  so  conspicaous — for  example,  of  the 
eye  that  so  shrewdly  measures  distances  and  so  exactly  discrimi- 
nates objects — at  once  explain  his  ready  use  of  the  map  or  globe  ? 
And  is  not  the  concrete  a  main  material  of  geographical  know- 
ledge, into  the  rudiments  of  which  the  wanderings  of  the  home- 
less nomade  are  a  special  means  of  initiation? 

In  regard  to  numbers,  however,  the  case  is  widelv  difierent. 
'^  The  use  of  numerals  at  all,"  remarks  Dr  Donaldson  in  his 
"  New  Cratylus,"  page  185,  "  is  an  abstraction,  and  one  of  the 
highest  kind;  it  is  stripping  things  of  all  their  sensible  pro- 
perties, and  considering  tnem  as  merely  relations  of  number,  as 
members  of  a  series,  as  perfectly  general  relations  of  place.''  How- 
ever, then,  indicative  of  the  inferior  nature  of  the  capacity  for 
abstract  thought  in  the  aborigines  of  Australia  this  marked  de» 
feet  of  an  aritnmetical  sense  is — and  nothing  can  more  palpably 
evince  such  inferiority — there  is,  after  all,  no  such  great  aisparity 
at  this  point,  if  their  unhappy  lot  be  fairly  estimated,  between 
the  young  black  and  the  children  of  more  £ighly  favoured  races, 
as  should  render  it  unprofitable  even  for  the  most  abstract 
thinkers  of  the  age  to  revert  occasionally  with  gratitude  to  their 
own  sharp  experience  of  perplexity  and  cumber  in  their  earliest 
efforts  to  master  the  multiplication  table.  But  as  regards  their 
improvability  in  intelligence  by  suitable  methods  of  instruction 
and  training,  severely  conflicting  though  some  portions  of  the 
evidence  are,  it  would  be  equally  unjust  and  painful  to  have  any 
serious  doubts.  If,  indeed,  as  one  or  two  of  the  witnesses  seem 
to  believe,  a  speedy  extinction  of  the  whole  race  is  their  natural 
and  proper  destiny,  because  of  their  generic  inferiority  to  what 
are  termed  ^'  the  superior  races,"  and  if  all  efforts,  however  wisely 
made,  to  lead  them  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  transforming 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must,  because  of  inherent  physiciQ 
obstructions  in  their  mental  constitution,  prove  of  no  avail,  none 
but  the  most  gloomy  predictions  regaroing  all  endeavours  to 
improve  them,  may  be  expected  from  the  lips  even  of  the  most 
benevolent  and  reasonable  men.  If,  moreover,  a  desponding 
spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  higher  views  of  the  abon- 
gmes  excited  by  painful  disappointments  originating  in  their  un- 
settled habits  generally,  and  tneir  deep-rooted  tendency,  even  at 
the  distance  of  years,  to  relapse  into  the  native  style  of  life,  is 
encouraged,  while  it  does  constitute  a  claim  to  sympathy  and 
earnest  mtercession  for  Divine  strength  and  comfort,  it  cannot 
expect  any  measure  of  vindication  on  the  part  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Divine  power  of  Christ's  presence  with  His  Church 
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in  all  ^^  and  the  eternal  validity  of  His  hallowed  counsd  and 
purpose  of  mercj  to  m^i  of  all  nations.  AH  such  theoretical 
noticmsy  however^  as  have  been  referred  to,  with  every  gloomy 
feelingy  natoral  though  it  be  in  such  trying  cizcumstances,  are 
happily  of  no  authonty  in  dealing  with  uie  question.  Is  the 
black  man  of  Victoria,  or  any  other  part  of  Australia,  capable  of 
inteOectofll  and  spiritual  improvement?  In  the  success  of  the 
'^  Foonindie  Mission,"  and  of  the  Aboriginal  School  at  Mount 
Franklin,  of  which  the  most  enooura^g  accounts  are  ^ven  in 
Appendices  A  and  B  of  the  Beport,  mdisputable  evidence  is  sup- 
plied of  the  success  that  may  be  expected  fi*om  wise  and  pea^ 
severing  efforts. 

^^  1 1^  now,"  writes  Mr  Hawkes,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Adelaide,  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Foonindie  Mission, 
^^  attempt  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  their  week-day  course  of  life. 
During  the  present  (winter)  season  the  first  bell  rings  at  seven 
o'clock  A.M.,  prayers  at  half-*pa8t  seven,  then  breakfiist ;  at  half- 
past  nine  the  people  go  to  their  respective  employments, — eome 
to  ploughing,  some  trenching  and  draining^  etc.,  others  (the  boys 
chiefly)  herding  cattle,  milking  the  cows,  and  digging  the  gar- 
den. The  women  and  girls  go  to  morning  school^  where  read- 
ing, writmg,  spelling,  and  sewing,  also  anthmetic,  are  taught 
The  duties  of  schoolmistress  are  conducted  by  Miss  Hammond. 
Most  of  the  women  make  their  own  dresses.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  men  come  back  to  dinner,  which  is  cooked  by  Mindiae.  I 
believe  several  take  the  o£Sce  of  cook  and  butcher  by  tuma.  All 
the  meals  are  prepared  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  children  dine 
first,  then  the  men  and  women.  The  bread  they  bake,  made 
firom  flour  ground  out  of  wheat  crown  on  the  station,  is  capital 
There  is  a  hrge  brick  ov^i,  which  will  bake  a  batch  sufficient  to 
last  for  several  days.  I  was  much  amused  at  observing  the  ocm- 
duet  of  the  ^  Wurley'  natives,  as  they  call  the  Fort  Lincoln 
natives,  who  congregate,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  the  station,  ^hey  treat  the  Foonindie 
'  settlers'  with  marked  deference,  and  are  literally  made  ^  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'  for  their  more  civilised  brethrai, 
in  return  for  which  they  are  lib^ally  supplied  with  food,  and 
further  rewarded  for  goocl  behaviour  with  tobacco.  Our  friends 
at  Foonindie  evidently  look  upon  them  as  inferior  beings*  See- 
ing  two  ill-clad  natives  busy  scrubbing  out  the  kitcmen,  and 
another  occupied  in  tending  the  fire  and  pouring  water  into  a  lai|i^ 

?>t  containing  rice,  hanging  over  the  fire,  I  asked  who  they  were. 
he  reply  I  received  was,  ^  Oh,  only  wild  black  fellows.'  These 
wild  black  fellows  are  often  induced  to  leave  their  children  at  the 
station,  where  they  know  they  will  be  cared  for.  In  the  afief^ 
nooui  die  womeut  children,  and  bpya  attend  the  acbooly  when  die 
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men  again  return  to  work ;  from  wbich  they  return  at  half-past 
three  or  four  o'clock*  After  tea,  the  men  willingly  attend  the 
school,  to  be  instructed  by  the  Sev.  Mr  Hammond,  in  writing, 
reading,  and  arithmetic.  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  that  they  lul 
appeared  both  willing  to  learn  and  de8ux>u8  to  acquire  knowledge." 
In  Appendix  B  similar  information  is,  given  regarding  the 
''  Aborigines  attending  the  Aboriginal  School  at  Mount  Frank- 
lin," in  the  following  tabla  It  shows  their  age,  period  of  stay  at 
school,  and  present  educational  progress : — 


Vdmm, 

Age. 

Kaus. 

15 

Warboorp. 

15 

Weregoondet 

18 

Willie   

9 

14 

9 

Denny  

Fred 

Bobert  

Fbmaias. 

13 

9 
Adolt 

MaiyJftne  ... 

Period  of  Stey  at 
SchooL 


Occasionallj 
for  six  yean 

Occaaionallj 
for  six  years 

Two  years  and 

Two  yean 

Three  months 

Two  yean 

Three  months 


Three  years  ... 


Fonr  yean    ... 


Occasionally 
for  fire  yean 


SoeUl  BcilatioB. 


Has  an  agiBd 
mother  U^g 

An  orphan  ..« 

An  orphan  ... 

Half-caste  . 

Half-caste  •«. 

An  orphan  . 

An  orphan  . 

Half-caste   •*. 


Father  and 
mother  liTing 


Married 


Progrett  in  EdncatloiL 


Can  read  and  write, 
and  has  some  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic. 

Can  read  and  write, 
and  has  some  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic. 

Can  read  and  write. 

Can  read  and  write. 
Can  read  and  write. 
Can  read  and  write. 
Can  read. 


Can  read  and  write, 
and  has  some  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic 

Can  read  and  write, 
and  has  some  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic 

Can  read  and  write. 


Chablbs  JuDKiHSy  Schoolmoster. 
BDWik.  &  Pauoii,  Viiitinff  MagiMtraU. 

But  equally  encouraging  views  of  the  docility  and  intelligence 
of  the  aborigines  generally)  and  as  specially  afforded  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  regarding  those  of  Victoria,  are  expressed  by  several 
of  the  most  intelligent  witnesses  (including  Mr  Parker,  who  sup- 
plied this  table),  and  who  either  appeared  personally  before  the 
committee,  or  complied  with  their  request  to  be  furnished  with 
written  reports  of  opinion  on  this  and  the  other  points  embraced 
by  the  object  ci  their  appointment. 

Mr  Edward  Stone  Parker,  who,  since  1850,  **ha8  held  the 
honorary  appointment  of  visiting  magistrate  of  the  Aboriginal 
School  at  Mount  Franklin,  and  has  virtually  acted  as  guaraian 
of  the  dbaoffDiesj'*  when  under  eiaminatinn  by  the  committee, 
stated — 
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'^  335J I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that, 

if  the  natives  are  taken  at  an  early  period  of  life,  before  their 
habits  become  decisively  formed,  they  are  jnst  as  capable  of 
improvement  as  our  own  population.  The  great  obstacle  to 
their  civilisation  is  to  be  traced  to  moral  causes,  and  not  to  any 
physical  disabilities.  I  may  add  that  the  members  of  these 
families  are  receiving  instruction,  either  in  the  Aboriginal  School, 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  young  men  themselves,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  getting  evening  instruction  at  a  de- 
nominational school  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  regularly  attend 
Divine  service  every  Sabbath ;  and  are  always  seen  in  European 
clothing,  the  women  making  their  own  entirely. 

"336.  By  the  Chairman. — In  reference  to  that  Aboriginal 
School,  is  it  a  school  kept  up  by  voluntary  subscription  or  by 
Government  aid  f — It  is  solely  a  Government  establishment.  I 
had  perhaps  better  state  the  history  of  that  school.  Prior  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Protectorate  establishment,  I  instituted, 
under  the  authority  of  Mr  La  Trobe,  an  Aboriginal  School, 
which  is  maintained  to  the  present  day,  on  the  premises  origi- 
nally belonging  to  the  Protectorate,  and  entirely  at  the  cost  of 
the  Government. 

"  337.  Is  that  school  well  attended  t — I  produce,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  committee,  a  return  drawn  up  yesterday  of  the 
number  of  the  children  then  in  the  school,  the  time  they  have 
been  at  school,  and  their  present  educational  progress.  (The  wit* 
ness  delivered  in  the  same. —  Vide  Appendix  B.) 

"  338.  By  Mr  Paterson. — Do  you  consider  the  results  sati^ 
factory  ? — To  a  certain  extent  they  are  satisfactory.  I  have  not 
always  been  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  children  have 
been  treated.  The  native  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  requires 
peculiar  treatment  to  promote  its  educational  progress.  The 
system  that  would  be  most  suited  to  the  younger  portion  of  the 
native  children  is  that  known  as  the  infant  school  system  ;  and 
in  any  system  of  scholastic  instruction  to  which  the  natives  are 
subjected,  they  should  be  made  to  feel  as  little  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  restraint  as  possible.  The  instruction  should  be  given  to 
them  in  the  most  attractive  way." 

It  may,  however,  be  thought  by  some  of  our  readers,  that  this 
point  has  rather  unduly  absorbed  our  attention,  especially  when 
other  matters  of  a  greater  strictly  ethnographic  interest — e.a^  the 
language  of  the  aborigines — and  therefore  entitled  to  a  laiger 
place  in  our  pages,  have  been  almost  overlooked  by  us.  As,  how- 
ever, no  subject  can  be  more  significant  or  interesting,  even  in  a 
strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  than  the  acquirement  of  exact 
information  regarding  the  prospects  and  probabilities  of  any  por- 
tion of  mankind  being  redeemed  from  social  extinction,  or  becoming 
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merely  a  sabject  of  meagre  and  fugitive  tradition,  we  have  been 
solicitous  of  enforcing  the  possibility  of  such  redemption  by  the 
prompt  use  of  a  judicious  commimication  of  Divine  truth,  the 
reception  of  which  is  profitable  alike  for  ^^  this  life  and  the  life 
which  is  to  come."  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  achievement  worthy 
of  the  best  efforts  of  missionary  enterprise,  if  it  could  be  shown, 
that,  while  seeking  to  introduce  the  degraded  black  man  of  any 
portion  of  Austrtuia  into  the  serene  activities  and  hopes  of  the 
Christian  life,  it  should  lay  at  the  same  time  a  decisive  arrest 
alike  on  his  decay  as  a  member  of  the  human  family,  and  the 
predictions  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  claim  for  him  nothing 
higher  in  earthly  destiny  than  a  rapid  and  entire  disappearance. 

%ut  we  now  turn  to  that  most  obscure  and  intricate  question, 
viz.,  Whence  have  the  aborigines  derived  their  language,  or  Ian- 
guages,  if  there  are  more  than  one  spoken  amongst  them! 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  a  previous  question, 
which  natiurally  presents  itself  at  the  threshold  of  every  hnguistic 
inquiry,  viz..  Does  any  general  concurrence  of  opinion  now  pre- 
vail among  philologues  regarding  the  safe  method  of  investigating 
strongly-marked  differences  in  the  leading  tjrpes  of  language  ? 
Is  there  such  an  agreement  regarding  inndamental  principles  as 
will  conduce  to  anything  like  a  trustworthy  examination,  for 
example,  of  the  Tai  and  Malay  stocks  of  speech,  and  promote 
true  results  respecting  their  conjectured  alliances  ?  And  then, 
supposing  that  first  principles  of  linguistic  study  are  generally 
allowed,  it  may  also  be  asked,  Whether  it  is  possible,  however 
large  our  vocaoularies  of  particular  languages  may  be,  to  employ 
the  rules  based  on  such  principles  to  any  satisfactory  end,  if  toose 
special  parts  of  speech  which  constitute  the  criteria  be  but  im- 
perfectly supplied  t 

Now,  assuming  as  a  guide  the  now  commonly  received  axiom, 
that  the  syntactical  or  logical  element  of  language,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  glossarial,  is  the  true  basis  of  classification,  it  is 
rather  hazardous,  in  the  present  state  of  information  regarding 
the  Australian  forms  of  speech,  to  affirm  any  certain  conclusions, 
valuable  in  many  respects  though  the  vocabularies  of  Mr  Thomas, 
in  Appendix  D,  undoubtedly  are. 

That  there  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  relationship  to  the 
Malay — that  remarkable  link  to  various  forms  of  Asiatic  and 
Polynesian  speech — is  highly  probable.  As  yet,  however,  there 
are  but  few  traces  of  that  connection  so  clearly  ascertained  as  to 
afford  a  means  of  credible  investigation. 

As  the  words  of  Max  Miiller — in  his  ^^  Last  Results  of  the 
Turanian  Languages,"  in  reference  to  the  link  furnished,  by  the 
coincidences  of  Malay  and  Tai,  between  Asia  and  Polynesia — 
seem,  to  have  a  very  special  applicability  to  the  Australian  Ian- 
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goage,  as  exemplified  in  the  dialect  of  Victoria,  we  shall  here 
quote  them : — 

^^  But  further  researches  will  strengthen  this  linky  and  add  new 
traces  of  their  common  origin,  thongh  we  have  haidlj  a  right  to 
expect  many,  considering  that  we  ha^e  to  deal  with  languages  in 
which  grammatical  elements  are,  as  it  were,  at  the  mercy  of 
every  speaker,  in  which  roots  are  of  the  vaguest  character,  and 
can,  by  meana  of  accents  and  determinate  sylhibles,  be  made  to 
express  every  conceivable  shade  of  meaning, — languages  which 
had  received  no  individual  impress  since  th^  first  separation^ 
and  have  grown  up  since  under  the  guidance  of  but  few  logical 
or  firrammatical  principles,  so  as  to  make  us  sometimes  doubt 
whether  we  shootd  calf  1^  works  of  art  or  pcodiicte  of  luttaie, 
cr  mere  conglomerates  of  an  irrational  chance/' 

Did  our  space  allow,  one  or  two  statements  regaidisjg  die 
notions  of  the  aborigines  on  their  relations  to  God  and  a  ratuie 
state,  would  not  only  ccoroborate  the  views  alreadv  expressed,  as 
to  the  depth  of  moral  darkness  and  physical  degradation  in  winch 
they  are  sunk,  but  would  also  show  that  there  are  still  such  firag- 
ments  of  truth  cast  up  by  the  deep  tides  of  hoaiy  tradition  and 
the  dim  impulses  of  conscience,  as  to  invite  the  earnest  labours  of 
Christian  love  fbr  their  hifichest  izood.  In  reading  those  passages 
of  the  evidence  in  which  tie  naSveieligion  is  d^ribed,  WH^ 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  following  profound  and  touching  words 
of  Dean  Trench,  in  his  precious  little  work  on  ^  Words  :^ — 

''Yet,  with  aU  this,  ever  and  anon  m  the  midst  of  this  wreck 
and  ruin,  there  is  that  in  the  language  of  the  sava^  some  subtle 
distinction,  some  curious  allusion  to  a  perished  civilisation,  now 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  speaker,  or  some  other  note  whidi 
proclaims  his  language  to  be  the  remains  of  a  dissipated  inherit- 
ance, the  rags  and  remnants  of  a  robe  which  was  a  royal  one  once. 
The  fragments  of  a  brdken  sceptre  are  in  his  hand,  a  soqitre 
wherewith  he  once  held  dominion  (he,  that  is,  in  his  progenitors) 
over  large  kingdoms  of  thought,  which  now  have  escapra  wholly 
from  his  sway." 

Meanwhile,  the  opportunities  of  reclaiming  the  Australian  black 
from  the  withering  Dondage  of  increasing  evils,  and  restoring 
him,  by  the  blessings  of  Divine  love  and  worship,  to  the  oon- 
sciousness  of  true  manhood  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  are  rapidly 

{)as8ing  away.  The  many  pregnant  sources  of  decay  that  existed 
ong  ere  the  white  man  set  nis  foot  on  their  old  sea^beaches  and 
hunting-grounds,  have  been  immeasurably  quickened  into  activity 
of  influence  and  enlarged  extent  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  mis- 
chiefs. By  the  earnest  and  persevering  prayers  and  toils  of 
Christian  missionaries  and  other  benevolent  men — and  bv  these 
only — can  that  unhappy  race  be  rescued  from  speedy  annihilation. 
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Abt.  y^^ThePoem  o/Hemsy  eomjdete :  TranekOed  in  ike  On- 
mud  Metres.  With  a  Sketch  of  Heme's  Life.  By  E.  A. 
jBowRDfa.    London,  L<»igmans^  1859.    Pp.  553. 

ShbribaN)  in  the  ^^Daenna,"  speaks  of  an  Israelite  who  had  left  his 
religion  without  adopting  any  other,  as  standing  like  a  dead  wall 
between  chnrch  and  flynagogue,  or  like  the  blank  leares  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Such  was  the  religious  position 
of  Heinrich  Heine.  He,  in  early  life,  relinquished  the  Judusm 
of  his  fathers ;  and  the  multiplied  eridence  of  both  his  prose  and 
poetical  works  shows  that  he  never,  even  in  a  very  lax  sense  of 
the  term,  became  a  Christian.  What  a  contrast  is  published 
between  his  moral  and  religious  history,  and  that  ot  a  distin- 
guished contemporary,  a  few  yean  older,  who  obtained  a  church- 
wide  reputation  as  Augustus  Neander.  Neander  abandoned 
Judaism  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  Evangehcal  Protes- 
tantism, with  genius  ever  fiesh,  and  learning  never  pedantic,  to 
cause  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
to  be  carried  to  his  grave  amid  the  tears  of  thousands,  and  the 
lasting  regret  of  all  good  men  in  Europe  and  America.  Heine 
relinquished  the  Israelite  faith  apnarently  to  get  a  freer  (m)or- 
tunity  to  assail  all  creeds  alike,  ana  to  win  the  questionable  re- 
putation of  a  German  Voltaire,  with  weaker  healtn,  and  a  career 
cut  far  sooner  short  than  that  of  his  Fxench  prototype. 

Mr  Bowring,  already  known  as  the  translator  of  the  poems  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  has  given,  in  thirteen  pages,  a  sketch  of 
Heine's  life.    It  is  free  from  the  unmeaning  panegyric  which  de- 
formed his  sketch  of  Goethe,  and  which  stands  in  such  thorough 
contrast  to  the  careful,  though  in  some  respects  we  think  mis- 
taken, criticism  pervading  the  pages  of  the  Ufe  of  Goethe  by 
Lewes.     But  Mr  Bowring,  by  this  time  a  practised  author, 
should  have  given  his  readers  some  idea  of  the  relation  in  which 
Heine  stood  to  all  the  immediatdy  previous  and  actually  con- 
temporary intellectual  agencies  of  Germany.    This  he  has  failed 
to  do.    Li  what  way  Heine  was  affected  by  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
by  the  Schlegels  and  Tieck,  remains  to  be  shown  by  some  ftiture 
biographer.    The  biography  opens  thus :  ^^  Although  little  m<»« 
than  three  years  have  elapsea  since  Heinrich  Heine  was  first 
numbered  among  the  deaa !"     We  were  not  previously  aware 
that  the  enumeration  in  question  admitted  of  being  repeated  I 
Further  on,  we  read  that  ne^^^  is  beyond  Question  toe  greatest 
poet  that  has  appeared  in  Germany  since  tne  death  of  Goethe." 
But  the  poetical  reputation  of  Heine  had  been  won  long  before 
the  death  of  the  patriarch  of  German  literature,  which  occurred 
in  1832,  after  the  poet  before  us  had  finally  left  Germany  for 
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Paris.  The  whole  memour  is  disfigured  by  such  slovenliness  of 
writing.  Far  more  might  have  been  done,  even  within  the  com- 
pass of  thirteen  pages,  to  prepare  the  merely^  English  reader  to 
appreciate  the  very  peculiar,  tne  strikingly  unique  author,  whom 
Mr  Bowring  has  undertaken  to  naturalize  among  us. 

Heine  was  bom  in  December  1799  at  Diissddorf,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant.  In  the  prose  part  of  his  ^^  Eeisebilder,"  he 
says  of  himself:  '^  I  first  saw  the  light  on  the  banks  of  that  beau- 
tiful stream,  where  FoUy  grows  on  the  green  hills,  and  in  autumn 
is  plucked,  pressed,  poured  into  casks,  and  sent  into  foreign 
lands.  Believe  me,  I  yesterday  heard  some  one  utter  folfy, 
which,  anno  1811,  lay  in  a  bunch  of  grapes  I  then  saw  growing 
on  the  Johannisberg.  I  am  again  a  child,  and  am  playing  with 
other  children  on  tne  Satlosplatz.  There  was  I  oorn;  and  I 
expressly  note  this,  in  case  that,  after  my  death,  seven  cities — 
Scnilda,  Elrahwinkel,  Bockum,  PoUdnitz,  Diilken,  Gottingen, 
Schafienstadt — should  contend  for  the  honour  of  being  my  birth- 
place. Diisseldorf  is  a  town  on  the  Rhine ;  sixteen  thousand 
people  live  there;  and  many  hundred  thousand  lie  buried  there.^ 
After  studying  at  Bonn  and  Gottingen,  fix)m  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  rusticated  for  duelling,  Heine  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
remained  for  some  years.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  came  into 
contact  with  a  wide  range  of  intellectual  society.  The  fair  trans- 
lator of  Byron,  Elise  von  Hohenhausen,  opened  her  house  to  him, 
and  there  he  met  Yamhagen  von  Ense,  and  his  more  celebrated 
wife,  Rahel,  Chamisso,  and  others.  Heinrich  Stieglitz,  then  in 
the  blaze  of  his  brief  literary  reputation,  which  his  wandering 
life  and  his  wife's  suicide  were  anerwards  fatally  to  impair,  pro- 
claimed on  all  sides  the  future  greatness  of  Heine.  But  he  was 
in  a  minority.  For  a  time  the  indifference  shown  to  his  British 
master.  Lord  Byron,  at  his  outset,  was  manifested  to  Heine. 
The  cold  reception  of  his  first  volume,  published  in  1822,  was 
one  cause  of  nis  leaving  Berlin,  and  returning  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  took,  in  1825,  tne  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  then 
settled  at  Hamburgh  as  a  barrister,  but  did  not  gain  much  pro- 
fessional reputation.  Literature  engrossed  more  and  more  of 
his  time  and  thoughts.  We  have  various  reminiscences  of  Ins 
Hambiurgh  life  in  his  late  poems,  especially  in  ^^  Deutschland  :** — 

*'  Though  as  a  republic  Hamburg  was  seen, 
As  great  as  Yenice  or  Florence, 
Yet  Hamburg  has  better  oysters ;  one  gets 
The  best  in  the  cellar  of  Laurence. 

I  went  there  with  Gampe  at  evening  time, 

When  splendid  was  the  weather, 
Intending  on  oysters  and  Rhenish  wine 

To  have  a  banquet  together. 
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I  foond  some  excellent  company  there, 

And  greatly  was  delighted 
To  see  many  old  friends,  sach  as  Chaofepi^, 

And  new  ones,  self-invited. 

There  Wille  was,  whose  very  face 

Was  an  album,  where  foes  academic 
Bight  legibly  had  inscribed  their  names 

Jxk  the  shape  of  scars  polemic. 

My  Campe  was  an  Amphytrion  there, 

And  smiled  and  enjoyed  the  honour ; 
His  eye  was  beaming  with  happiness. 

Just  like  an  ecstatic  Madonna. 

I  ate  and  drank  with  an  appetite  good, 
And  these  thoughts  then  crossed  my  noddle : 

This  Campe  is  really  an  excellent  man, 
And  of  publishers  quite  the  model. 

Another  publisher,  I  feel  sure, 
Would  have  left  me  of  hunger  to  perish ; 

But  he  has  given  me  drink  as  well, 
His  name  I  ever  shall  cherish." — Bowring,  p.  362-3. 

The  next  publication  of  Heine  exhibited  him  as  a  dramatic 
poet.  "  Almansor"  and  "  William  RatcliflF"  appeared  together 
m  1823.  Large  experience  of  men  was  not  to  be  expectea  from 
a  youth  of  three-and-twenty.  These  plays  failed,  then,  to  win 
attention  on  thesta^  and  even  as  closet  dramas  have  found 
little  favour.  The  latter  tragedy  is  a  weird  poem  of  manaic 
love  and  revenge,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands. 

An  era  in  Goethe's  mind  dates  from  his  Italian  travels,  the 
fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  and  deep-seated  desire.  The  mind 
of  Heine  also  received  a  strong  impulse  from  his  opportunities 
of  travel,  and  his  Beisebilder,  appearing  between  1826  and  1831, 

fave  these  forth  to  the  public.  He  visited  England,  with  which 
e  expressed  himself  little  pleased.  Afler  complimenting  the 
small  minority  of  Englishmen,  who,  especially  the  poets,  were 
friends  of  liberty  and  intellectual  development,  he  goes  on  to  say : 
^^  The  mass,  the  English  blockheads,  are  hatefiiT  to  me  in  my 
inmost  soul ;  and  I  often  regard  them,  not  as  my  fellow-men,  but 
as  miserable  automata — ^machines  whose  motive  power  is  egoism. 
In  these  moods,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  heard  the  whizzing  wheel- 
work  by  which  they  think,  feel,  reckon,  digest,  and  pray ;  their 
praying,  their  mechanical  Anglican  church-going  with  the  gilt 
prayer-book  in  their  hands,  their  stupid  wearisome  Sunday,  is 
most  of  all  odious  to  me.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  a  blasphem- 
ing Frenchman  is  a  more  pleasing  sight  to  the  Deity  tnan  a 
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E raying  Englishman  I"  England  has  attracted  the  respectfiil 
omage  of  most  of  the  intellectual  celebrities  of  the  Continent  in 
this  centuiy^  and  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  sceptical  ravings 
of  Heine. 

For  a  short  time,  Heine  occnpied  the  post  of  editor  of  the 
Munich  Allgemeinen  Poliiieehen  Armalen*  The  Bavarian  capital 
does  not  seem  to  have  pleased  him  much,  if  we  ni^  judge  nnom 
the  stanzas  in  his  ^^  Bomancero,"  entitled  the  Ex- W  atchman : — 

<*  With  Cornelias  also  perished 
All  his  pupils  whatsoe'er ; 
They  shaved  off  their  tresses  cherish'd, 
And  their  strength  was  in  their  hair. 

For  their  prudent  master  planted 

In  their  hair  some  magic  springs, 
And  it  seem'd,  as  if  enchanted, 

To  be  full  of  living  things. 

Apropos  I    The  arch-notorious 

Pnest,  as  DoUingerius  known,-— 
That's,  I  think,  his  name  inglorious,— 

Has  he  from  the  Iser  flown  t 

In  Good  Friday's  sad  procession 

I  beheld  him  in  his  place ; 
'MoDgst  the  men  of  his  profession 

He  had  far  the  gloomiest  face. 

On  Monacho  Monachorum 

Now-a-days  the  cap  doth  fit, 
Of  virorum  obscurorum, 

Glorified  by  Hutten's  wit. 


Ez-night-watchman,  now  be  wiser  I 

Feel'st  thou  not  thy  bosom  glow  T 
Wake  to  action  on  the  Iser, 

And  thy  sickly  spleen  o'erthrow. 

Call  thy  long  legs  transcendental 

Into  full  and  active  play ; 
Vulgar  be  the  words  or  gentle. 

If  they're  words,  then  strike  away  I  "—P.  447-9. 

The  revival  of  «  Catholic  '*  art  in  Bavaria,  through  Cornelius 
and  his  school,  and  the  patronage  by  King  Louis  of  Romanist 
scholars,  of  whom  Dollinger  (next  to  Mohler,  who  only  lived  a 
short  time  after  he  was  attracted  from  Tubingen  to  Munich)  was 
the  most  distinguished,  could  not  be  pleasing  to  the  sceptic  poet, 
who  held  Christianity  equally  in  all  its  forms.  But  the  Protes- 
tant North  soon  became  for  Heine  as  intolerable  as  die  Bomankt 
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South  of  Germanj.  The  French  Bevolation  of  1830  developed 
further  in  him  strongly  liberal  Tiews,  and  he  received  hints, 
which  made  him  glad^  exchange  Berlin,  to  which  he  had  re- 
tamed,  ibr  the  more  congeni^  atmosphere  of  Paris.  There, 
after  a  while,  he  obtained  from  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe 
a  pension  equivalent  to  L.200.  With  the  exception  of  brief  visits 
to  his  native  country,  he  remained  in  the  French  capital  till  his 
death  in  1856.  Nearly  one  half  of  his  life — ^&r  more  of  it,  if  we 
apply  an  intellectual  admeasurement — ^was  thus  passed  in  exile 
from  the  Fatherland.  In  his  ^^Gestandnesse"  he  thus  humor- 
ously intimates  his  reason  for  leaving  Germany :  ^  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  an  old  Berlin  Justizrath,  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  and  he  told  me  how  unpleasant 
It  is  when  one  is  obliged  to  wear  irons  in  winter.  I  myself 
thought  it  very  unchristian  that  the  irons  were  not  wanned  a 
trifle !  I  asked  o^  Justizrath  whether  he  often  got  oysters  to 
eat  ?  He  said,  No ;  Spandau  was  too  far  ftom  the  sea.  He 
said,  besides,  meat  was  very  scarce  there,  and  there  was  no  kind 
of  volatile  except  flies,  which  fell  into  one's  soup  I" 

Heine  paid  to  his  adopted  countir  the  compliment  of  first 
writing  his  prose  works  *' JDer  Salon  and  ^^  Die  Romantische 
Schule  "  in  French.  The  criticid  powers  evinced  in  both,  justly 
^ined  for  him  great  admiration.  A  diflerent  feeling  was  excited 
by  his  work  ^^Uber  Ludwig  Borne,"  which  appeared  in  1840. 
B5me  was  a  writer  of  the  loung  Germany  school,  also  an  exile 
in  Paris.  The  publication  of  tins  book  was  very  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  crime  against  friendship,  and  formerly  professed 
political  opinions.  Insinuations  against  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  in  connection  with  a  Madame  Wohl,  led  to  a  duel  with 
this  lady's  husband,  in  which  Heine  was  wounded.  He  then 
promised  to  strike  out  the  ofiensive  pages  iu  a  new  edition,  which, 
nowever,  has  not  been  called  for.  The  two  exiles  were  far  dif- 
ferent in  temperament.  Heine,  with  all  his  occasional  seeming 
vehemence  oi  liberalism,  was  at  bottom  much  more  of  a  poet 
than  of  a  politician,  and  cotdd  not  sympathise  with  the  nery 
and  somewnat  fanatical  earnestness  of  mme.  With  all  its  wit, 
the  book  was  a  most  regrettable  one. 

Heine  was  a  man  of  strong  domestic  affections.  His  attach- 
ment to  his  mother  (who  survived  him)  and  to  his  wife,  a  French- 
woman, is  manifest  from  many  passages  in  his  poems.  The 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  which,  first  accomplished  according  to 
the  civil  code,  was  afterwards  consummated  in  the  church  of  St 
Salpice  at  Paris,  gave  rise  to  a  ridiculous  assertion  that  he  had 
become  a  convert  to  Bomanism.  He  deemed  it  worth  while  to 
give  public  contradiction  to  the  statement. 

In  1847  there  came  a  premonitory  attack  of  the  disease  which, 
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cored  for  a  while,  returned  with  greater  power  the  next  year. 
^^  Commencing/'  says  Mr  Bowring,  ^^  with  a  paralysb  of  the  left 
eyelid,  it  extended  to  both  eyes,  and  finally  terminated  in  jpera- 
lysis  and  atrophy  of  the  legs.  The  last  time  he  ever  letx  his 
house  was  in  May  1848.  For  eight  years  he  was  confined  to 
his  couch,  to  use  nis  own  expression,  in  a  state  of  ^  death  without 
its  repose,  and  without  the  privileges  of  the  dead,  who  have  no 
need  to  spend  money,  and  no  letters  or  books  to  write.'"  Some 
of  his  later  poems  are  but  variations  of  Byron's : — 

^'  Enow,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
'Tis  something  better  not  to  be." 

We  quote  one  specimen  of  his  firetting  against  his  lot : — 

m  MAT. 

**  The  friends  whom  I  kiss'd  and  caress'd  of  yore, 
Have  treated  me  now  with  cmeltj  sore ; 
Mj  heart  is  past  breaking.     The  snn,  though,  above 
With  smiles  is  hailing  the  sweet  month  of  love. 

Spring  blooms  around.    In  the  greenwood  is  heard 
The  echoing  song  of  each  happy  bird,    ' 
And  flowers  and  girls  wear  a  maidenly  smile, — 
0  beauteous  world,  I  hate  thee  the  while ! 

Yes,  Orcus'  self  I  well-nigh  praise ; 

No  contrasts  vain  torment  there  our  days ; 

For  suffering  hearts  'tis  better  below. 

There  where  the  Stygian  night- waters  flow.      ■ 

That  sad  and  melancholy  stream. 
And  the  Stymphalides'  dull  scream, 
The  Fairies'  sing-song,  so  harsh  and  shrill, 
With  Cerberus'  bark  the  pauses  to  fill 

These  match  full  well  with  sorrow  and  pain. 
In  Proserpine's  accursed  domain ; 
In  the  region  of  shadows,  the  valley  of  sighs,    ' 
All  with  our  tears  doth  harmonise. 

But  here  above,  like  hateful  things. 

The  sun  and  the  rose  inflict  their  stings ; 

I'm  mock'd  by  the  heavens,  so  May-like  and  blue— - 

O  beauteous  world,  I  hate  thee  anew !" — ^P.  510. 

The  vigour  of  his  mind,  struggling  against  disease,  is,  how- 
ever, seen  in  his  last  great  poetical  work,  *^  Bomancero,"  written 
in  1850-1.  In  this,  tne  influence  of  his  Jewish  descent,  and  of 
his  study  of  Spanish  literature,  are  more  vividly  to  be  seen  than 
in  any  of  his  previous  writings.  In  the  epilogue  to  it,  he  thus 
characterizes  his  condition  :  ^'  My  bed  reminds  me  of  the  singing 
grave  of  the  magician  Merlin,  which  lies  in  the  forest  of  Brozeliatt^ 
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in  Bretagne,  under  tall  oaks  whose  tops  soar  like  green  plumes 
towards  heaven.  I  envy  thee,  brother  Merlin^  those  trees  and 
the  fresh  breeze  which  moves  their  branches,  for  no  green  leaf 
nestles  about  my  mattress-grave  in  Paris,  where  late  and  early 
I  hear  nothing  else  than  the  rolling  of  carriages,  hammering, 
quarrelling,  and  piano-tuning.  Long  ago  the  measure  has 
been  taken  for  my  coffin  and  my  obituary,  out  I  die  so  slowly, 
that  the  process  is  tedious  for  me  and  my  friends  too." 

In  1855  Heine  published,  in  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondesy  a 
French  version  of  nis  "  Neue  Fruhling."  His  last  literary  effort 
was  correcting  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Reisebilder."  A  few  days 
before  his  death,  one  of  his  friends  called  just  as  a  ponderous 
Grerman  professor  was  leaving.  "  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I  fear  you 
will  find  me  very  stupid  I  The  fact  is,  I  have  just  been  exchang- 
ing thoughts  with  Dr ."     He  died  in  February  1856.     His 

funeral  was  scantily  attended,  but  Mignet,  Theophile  Gautier, 
and  Dumas  were  among  the  company.  Like  Lamennais,  he 
was,  by  his  own  direction,  buried  without  any  religious  ceremony. 

Mr  Bowring  is  not  the  first  who  has  attempted  to  render 
Heine  in  English.  Some  years  ago,  Mr  Stores  Smith  published 
"  Selections  &om  the  Poetry  of  fleinrich  Heine,"  ana  Charles 
Leland,  in  America,  commenced  (whether  he  completed  we  are 
unaware)  a  translation  in  numbers  of  his  complete  works.  In 
various  of  our  periodicals,  also,  occasional  translations  of  some  of 
his  best  or  most  pleasing  pieces  have  appeared.  We  give  one  of 
these  from  the  ^^  Keisebilder,"  which  we  think  decidedly  superior 
to  Mr  Bowring's  version : — 

THE  EVENING  GOSSIP. 

"  We  sat  by  the  fisher's  cottage, 

We  look'd  on  sea  and  sky, 
We  saw  the  mists  of  evening  ' 

Come  riding  and  rolling  by : 
The  lights  in  the  lighthonse  window 

Brighter  and  brighter  grQW,  , 
And  on  the  dim  horizon 

A  ship  still  hnng  in  view. 

We  spoke  of  storm  and  shipwreck, 

Of  the  seaman's  anxious  life ; 
How  he  floats  'twixt  sky  and  water, 

'Twixt  joy  and  sorrow's  strife : 
We  spoke  of  coasts  far  distant, 

We  spoke  of  south  and  north, 
Strange  men,  and  stranger  enstoms, 

That  those  wild  lands  send  forth ; 

Of  the  giant  trees  of  Ganges, 
Whose  balm  perfumes  the  breeze, 
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And  ibe  fair  and  slender  creatnrea 

That  kneel  bj  the  lotoB-trees ; 
Of  the  flat-sknird,  wide-mouth'd  LapfaMider, 

So  dirty  and  so  smally 
Who  bake  their  fish  on  the  embers, 

And  cower,  and  shake,  and  sqoaiL 

The  maidens  listen'd  earnestly ; 

At  last  the  tales  were  ended ; 
The  ship  was  gone,  the  dusky  night 

Had  on  onr  talk  descended." 

This  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  fine  poem  in  Longfellow's 
'<  Sea-side ;"  but  the  American  poet  is  m(»re  sombre  in  the  hnes 
he  employs,  as  perhaps  becomes  one  more  bronght,  as  one  of  a 
maritime  people,  into  contact  with  the  dangers  of  the  ocean. 

The  appearance  of  these  difierentveraions  is  a  proof  of  the  greater 
justice  Qone  of  late  years  to  Heine.  We  have  read  one  popular 
volume,  professedly  on  German  literature,  in  which  his  very  name 
does  not  occur  1  And  a  not  undistinguished  critic  and  translator 
from  the  German  some  years  aso  ^ke  of  Heine  as  a  mere  imitator 
of  Byron,  and  as  sinking  into  a  hopeless  oblivion !  We  do  not  share 
in  Mi  Bowrin^s  over-admiration  of  Heine.  We  think  this  century 
has  produced  poets  who,  take  them  all  in  all,  are  better  than  Heine ; 
but  if  not  of  very  high  merit,  he  was  of  unique  distinction. 

It  is  another  Question  whether  Mr  Bowring  has  done  right  in 
translating  all  Heine's  poems  in  the  original  metres.  Waiving 
at  present  the  important  query,  whether  the  blasphemy  of  some 
and  the  personality  of  others  should  not  have  prevented  them 
from  obtaining  what  may  in  a  sense  be  called  the  honour  of 
translation,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  somewhat  unfeir 
to  the  memory  of  Heine  to  give  to  the  English  public  every 
scrap  of  verse  lie  ever  wrote.  Mr  Bowring  has  studiously  avoided 
giving  us  the  prose  connected  with  the  poetry.  Thus  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  '^  Heimkehr  "  to  Bahel  is  omitted,  which  we  think 
an  error,  as  it  deprives  the  English  reader  of  seeing  how  gOLce' 
fully  Heine  coula  confess  intellectual  obligation.  Tnat  Mr  Bow- 
ring has  only,  in  this  volume,  pursued  the  course  he  adopted  with 
regard  to  Schiller  and  Goethe,  may  be  a  motive  with  him,  but 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  justification  by  the  public 
That  Heine  continued  to  keep  all  these  poems,  however  small 
and  however  poor,  in  his  collective  works,  is  no  reason.  We  see> 
from  his  later  preface  to  the  ^^  Neue  G^ichte,''  dated  '^  Paris, 
1851,"  with  what  over-fendness  he  evidently  regarded  his  unfor- 
tunate tragedy,  ^^  William  Ratcliff."  An  author^s  judgment  of  his 
works  is  too  often  one  that  may  be  justly  excepted  to. 

Agam,  why  employ  the  very  metres  of  the  orijginalT  The  poet 
here  may  be  taken  as  Ua  own  jjustifi^.   But  the  translator  occo- 
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pies  very  different  groimd.  The  goDius  of  the  langaage  into 
which  the  yeraion  is  to  be  made ;  the  character  of  the  traiulatoi^s 
mindy  certainly  different  from  that  of  hia  original ;  and  a  number 
of  other  circmnstanoesy  hare  to  be  taken  into  accomit.  It  will 
often  happen  to  be  a  mere  Umr  de  force ;  an  attempted  similarityi 
ending  m  practical,  perhaps  even  disappointing  or  distastefal, 
nnlikeness.  We  cannot  compliment  Mr  Bowring  on  having 
achieved  what  we  believe  none  could  have  successfully  endea* 
voored.  He  has,  indeed)  produced  a  handsome  and  bulky  volume. 
For  their  money,  the  purchasers  of  his  book  get  far  more  than  the 
buyers  of  the  German  editions  of  Heine ;  for  that  poet  has  never 
yet,  like  Uhland,  Freili^ath,  and  others,  come  into  a  cheap  edi- 
tion. His  works  are  still  kept  in  the  old  expensive  style.  The 
pages  of  the  German  are  as  scanty  in  contents  as  those  (^  the 
x^ngb'sh  edition  are  crowded.  This  seems  to  show  that  it  is  a 
select  rather  than  a  numerous  class  in  his  native  land  that 
appreciate  Heine.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  owing  to  the  way  in 
which,  in  an  age  of  revived  religious  thought  and  feeling,  be 
scoffed  at  those  truths  which  all  good  men  in  common  hold. 
While  Tholuck,  and  Neander,  and  Hengstenberg,  and  Julius 
Muller,  with  differences  of  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  cast, 
were  reviving  the  religion  of  the  Fatherland,  Heine,  if  he  noticed 
their  movements  at  dl,  did  so  only  to  scoff,  and  represent  the 
religious  revival  as  a  mere  playing  into  the  hanos  of  royal 
despotism.  No  wonder  that  £rom  many  families  his  works  have 
been  carefully  excluded.  The  regrettable  portions  of  Bums  are 
comparatively  small  in  compass,  and  lie  together ;  but  you  are 
never  safe  from  the  reckless  impiety  of  Heine.  From  the  most 
distant  and  the  most  solitary  quarters  he  takes  care  to  collect 
material  for  his  sneer.  He  lias  oeen  called  the  Julian  of  poetry, 
but  the  phrase  is  not  very  distinctive,  for  the  Soman  ^  apostate" 
had  a  belief,  and  it  was  in  the  interest  of  that  resumed  paganism 
of  his  that  he  persecuted  the  Christians  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

The  love  of  freedom  which  Heine  realhr  felt,  and  has  so  often 
expressed  in  his  poetry,  was  prevented  m>m  exercising  its  just 
influence  by  his  constantly  obtruded  scepticism.  For  Shelley,  a 
boy  all  his  life  in  most  thmgs,  there  mifht  be  some  excuse ;  but 
Heine  was  wide-awake  in  allmatters,  and  we  must  reftise  him  the 
benefit  of  the  excuse  we  may  grant  to  the  author  of  ''Queen  Mab." 
The  noble  cause  of  liberty  is  only  endangered  when  its  professed 
advocates  set  themselves  against  the  only  religion,  in  connection 
with  which  there  has  ever  been  fi'eedom  for  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  for  more  than  a  few  generations.  How  differ- 
endy  fix>m  Heine  has  Uhland  acted  I  ue,  in  his  ^  Vaterlandische 
Oemchte^'' has,  in  the  spirit  alike  of  a  true  poet  and  a  real  patriot^ 
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pleaded  for  representative  institutions  and  the  other  essential 
conditions  of  national  freedom.  But  he  has  revolted  more  from 
the  cause  he  supported,  by  intemperance  of  language  and  scoffing 
depreciation  of  good  men.  And  with  what  high  dignity  of  phrase 
has  Freiligrath,  after  he  departed  from  the  poetic  reserve  on 
political  subjects  (which  he  in  his  earlier  life  not  only  maintained, 
but  defended  as  needful  for  the  poet),  and  to  do  so  with  more 
effect,  relinquished  the  pension  given  him  by  the  Prussian  king, 
thrown  himself  into  the  cause  oiLiberalisml  Even  in  the  infe- 
rior style  of  advocacy  of  freedom  which  Heine  adopted,  he  has 
often  injured  the  effect  of  his  poems  by  their  length  and  their 
strange  transitions  of  subject.  How  seldom  does  he  attain  to  the 
compact  power  of  phrase  seen  in  the  following  lines  of  Hoffmann 
von  Tallersleben : — 

OK  THE  WALHALLA. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  thou  lofty  hall 

Of  German  greatness,  German  glory ! 
Hail  to  you,  ye  heroes  all, 
Of  ancient  and  of  modem  story ! 

Oh !  ye  heroes  in  the  hall, 

Were  ye  but  alive  as  once ! 
Nay,  that  would  not  do  at  all — 

The  king  prefers  you,  stone  and  bronze !" 
Or  this : — 

"Hurra I  hurra!  hurra!  hurra! 
We're  off  unto  America ! 
What  shall  we  take  to  our  new  landT 
All  sorts  of  things  from  every  hand ! 

Receipts  for  tax,  toll,  christening,  wedding,  and  fonera!. 
Passports  and  wander-books,  great  and  small ; 
Plenty  of  rules  for  censor's  inspections, 
And  just  three  million  police  directions  I 
Or  when  to  the  New  World  we  come, 
The  German  will  not  feel  at  home."  ^ 

Nor  has  Heine  ever  achieved  so  signal  a  success  in  any  indivi- 
dual poem  on  liberty  as  that  of  Freiligrath  in  his  "  Fretz  in 
Heaven,"  of  which  we  give  the  concluding  stanzas : — 

"  That  were  a  bomb !  What  then  ?  It  might  run  cross  a  year  or  so ; 
But  all  would  come  to  right  at  last :  Fd  end  it  well,  I  know. 
And  if  the  storm  did  gather  round,  and  thunder,  fire,  and  blood, 
Why  I,  a  king,  would  kings  defy  for  such  a  people's  good ! 

And  when  the  storm  was  laid,  how  full  of  sun  the  land  would  be, 
A  free,  united,  happy  land — a  great,  strong  Germany ! 
Thus  after  storms  the  rainbow  hangs  the  shifting  clouds  beyond. 
And  kings  the  people's  compact  sign — a  real  German  bond  I 

'  From  «  Paper  on  the  Political  Poets  of  Gennany,  in  the  Athmamm, 
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For  a  noble  Btream  the  people  is !    Who  dares  his  life  confide 
To  its  strong  wave,  and  scan  its  depths,  and  boldly  trust  its  tide, 
With  joyous  sound  it  bears  aloft,  and  floats  him  brayely  on ; 
And  only  sweeps,  without  a  noise,  the  weak  and  coward  down. 

And  me  'twould  bear — ^me,  too,  'twould  speed — ^Ha !  Blucher !  is't  not 

so? 
Another  age  the  people's  king — even  more  than  mine  should  know. 
And  when  I  died,  they'd  mourn  my  loss,  and  bless  my  name  aloud ! 
*  Ay,  would  they,  please  your  Majesty,'  the  heroes  said,  and  bowed." 

We  return  to  Mr  Bowring^s  translations.    The  following  is  from 
the  second  "  caput"  of  "  Deutschland  :" — 

"  Whilst  heavenly  joys  were  warbled  thus, 
And  sung  by  the  little  maiden, 
The  Prussian  douaniers  search'd  my  trunk. 
As  soon  as  the  coach  was  unladen. 

They  poked  their  noses  in  every  thing. 
Each  handkerchief,  shirt,  and  stocking ; 

They  sought  for  journals,  prohibited  books. 
And  lace,  with  a  rudeness  quite  shocking. 

Ye  fools,  so  closely  to  search  my  trunk ! 

You  will  find  in  it  really  nothing ; 
My  contraband  goods  I  carry  about 

On  my  head,  not  hid  in  my  clothing. 

Point-lace  is  there,  that's  finer  far 

Than  Brussels  or  Mechlin  laces ; 
If  once  I  unpack  my  point,  'twill  prick 

And  cruelly  scratch  your  faces. 

In  my  head  I  carry  my  jewellery  all. 
The  Future's  crown-diamonds  splendid ; 

The  new  god  s  temple  ornaments  rich. 
The  god  as  yet  not  comprehended. 

And  many  books  also  you'd  see  in  my  head. 

If  the  top  were  only  off  it ! 
My  head  is  a  twittering  bird's  nest,  full 

Of  books  that  they  gladly  would  forfeit."— P.  323. 

The  next  is  from  **  Atta  Troll,"  and  conveys  his  first  impres- 
sions of  Spain : — 

*'  Early  in  the  morn  I  started 
With  Lascaro  on  our  journey, 
Bound  to  hunt  the  bear.     At  noonday 
We  arrived  at  Pont  d'Espagne. 

So  they  call  the  bridge  which  leadeth 
Out  of  France  and  into  Spain, 
To  the  land  of  west-barbarians, 
Who're  a  thousand  years  behind  us, — 
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YeSy  a  thouBand  jeara  behind  ns 
In  all  modern  cinlisation ; 
My  barbarians  to  the  eastward 

Bat  a  hundred  jean  behind  are. 

•  •  •  • 

We  arrived  not  mitil  erening 
At  the  wretched  small  posoda. 
Where  an  OUa-podrida 
In  a  dirty  dish  was  smoking. 

There  I  swallowed  some  garbanzos, 
Heayy,  large  as  mnsket-bolletSi 
Indigestible  to  Germans, 
Though  to  dumplings  they're  accnstomed. 

Fit  companion  to  the  cooking 
Was  the  bed.    With  insects  peppered 
It  appeared.    The  bngs,  alas  I  are 
Far  the  greatest  foes  of  man. 

Yes,  the  fiercest  earthly  trouble 
Is  the  fight  with  noxious  Termin, 
Who  a  stench  employ  as  weapons- 
Is  a  duel  with  a  bug !"— P.  277-9. 

From  the  concluding  '^  caput"  of  the  same  poem,  ^  To  Augus- 
tus Varnhagen  von  Ense  :** — 

'<  ^  Where  in  heaven,  Master  Louis, 
Did  you  pick  up  all  this  crazy 
Nonsense?' — ^these  the  very  words  were 
Which  the  Cardinal  d'Este  made  use  (tf 

When  he  read  the  well-known  poem 
Of  Orlando's  frantic  doings, 
Which  politely  Ariosto 
To  his  Eminence  inscribed. 

Yes,  my  good  old  friend,  YamhageUy 
Yes,  I  round  thy  lips  see  plainly 
Hov'ring  these  exact  expressions, 

By  the  same  sly  smile  attended.^ 

■  •  •  . 

Yes,  my  friend,  the  sound  'tis  really 
From  the  long-departed  dream-Ume; 
Save  that  modem  quavers  often 
'Midst  the  olden  key-notes  jingle. 

Signs  of  trembling  thou'lt  discover 
Here  and  there,  despite  the  boasting ; 
I  commend  this  little  poem 
-'   To  thy  well-proved  gentleness  I 

>  Yarnhagen,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  a  ftownaman  of  Heine. 
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Ah !  perchance  it  is  the  last  free 
Forest-song  of  the  Romantic ; 
In  the  day-time's  wild  confusion 
Will  it  sadly  die  away. 

•  •  •  * 

What  a  humming*  world-convnlsing  I 
'Tis,  in  fact,  the  big  cock-chafers 
Of  the  spring-time  of  the  people, 
Smitten  with  a  sudden  frenzy. 

Other  times,  and  other  heads  too! 
Other  birds  and  other  music  I 
They  perchance  could  gi?e  me  pleasure 
Had  I  only  other  ears  I 

In  connection  with  this  last  extract  we  may  quote  the  remarks 
of  a  recent  French  critic :  "  M.  Heine  very  willingly  abased  a 
certain  kind  of  tactics  in  regard  of  his  old  lnend»  Uie  Romanti* 
cists.  If  Hoffmann,  Yon  Arnim,  Brentano,  Novalis,  were  spoken 
of,  none  knew  better  than  the  author  of  the  ^^Reisebilder"  to 
discredit  them.  He  knew  well  their  faults  and  their  follies ;  but 
he  was  equally  acquainted  with  their  original  powers,  their  in- 
ventive resources,  their  varied  treasures  of  genius.  Of  these 
secrets  he  scarcely  ever  spoke,  preferring,  doubtless,  to  keep  them 
to  himself  rather  than  to  make  them  known  to  the  French  public, 
which  had  a  right  to  be  ignorant  of  such  things.  M.  Heme  did 
not  like  people  to  look  closely  into  his  concerns,  and  he  never 
pardoned  us  for  terming  him  a  Romanticist  unfrocked." 

The  sight  of  the  arsenal  at  Springfidd  suggests  to  a  well* 
known  American  poet  thoughts  of  the  part  which  war  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Among 
the  remembrances  thus  evoked  are,  that 

"  Aztec  priests  upon  tlbeir  teoeallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin." 

The  same  bloody  page  in  the  history  of  the  meeting  of  Euro- 
;an  and  Mexican  modes  of  warfare  has  suggested  to  Heine  one  of 
lis  finest  pieces,  "  Vitzliputzli."  In  it  we  have  Cortez  presented, 
not  as  he  appears  in  the  courtly  pages  of  De  Solis,  but  as  modern 
humanity  aepicts  him,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  the  half-civilised 
empire  of  Montezuma — an  anticipated  Philip  H.  on  a  narrower 
field.  We  have  not  space  to  give  a  sufficiently  long  extract  from 
a  poem  whose  merit  especially  lies  in  its  entireness  of  interest. 

By  Spanish  literature  Heme  has  obviously  been  much  influ- 
enced. From  his  first  tragedy,  "  Almansor,"  to  his  last  grea^t 
work,  "  Romancero,"  we  see  how  frequently  Spanish  subjects 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  He  affords  not^i  few  points 
of  comparison  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  writers  of  the  Pen- 
insula in  this  century,  Mariano  Jos^  de  Larra,  known  under 
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his  assumed  name  of  Figaro.  To  this  distinguished  literary  man 
a  term  of  life  was  allotted  only  half  that  of  Heine's.  At  the  age 
of  eight^and-twenty,  Spanish  literature  had  to  deplore  his  loss. 
But  m  the  drama,  in  prose  fiction,  in  periodical  writing,  whether 
humorous,  critical,  or  gravely  imaginative,  he  had  already  proved 
his  fitness  to  take  very  high  rank.  Like  Heine,  he  in  early  life 
travelled  much  for  a  middle-class  man  of  his  country, — like 
Heine,  he  felt  much  discontent  with  the  state  of  matters  in  his 
native  land, — like  Heine,  he  conquered  indifference  to  his 
writings  by  repeated  proofs  of  his  competency  to  interest  and 
please, — like  Heine,  nis  literary  place  is  eminently  a  unique 
and  unborrowed  one.  While,  in  prose  fiction,  Pastor  Diaz,  and 
especially  Fernan  Caballero,  have  surpassed  him,  and  in  some 
kinds  of  periodical  writing  he  has  been  equalled  by  Hartzenbosch, 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  in  the  present  century  no 
Spanish  writer  has  come  so  near,  take  all  his  writings  together, 
to  the  "first  three ^'  in  the  Peninsular  literature, — Cervantes, 
Calderon,  and  Quevedo. 

The  English  reader  will  find  in  Larra  a  noble  contrast  to 
Heine  in  his  treatment  of  this  country.  Circumstances  of  popu- 
lar appreciation,  as  was  natural  between  one  Bomanic  people 
and  another,  have  indeed  made  him  a  critic  of  French  rather 
than  of  English  authors.  But  he  never  loses,  indeed  he  often 
makes,  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  just  and  hearty  apj^^a- 
tion  of  England.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  scantily  attended 
funeral  of  Heine  was  the  magnificent  cortege  that  accompanied, 
in  March  1837,  the  body  of  Larra,  to  lay  it  beside  the  remains 
of  Calderon.  There  are  few  finer  tributes  of  homage  in  verse  to 
departed  greatness  than  the  lines  to  his  memory  by  his  friend 
Zorrilla,  "  the  representative,"  as  Quinet  calls  him,  with  perhaps 
over  eulogy,  "  of  the  tragic  genius  of  Spain."  To  those  in  this 
country — and  they  are  a  regrettably  large  body — ^^ho  think  and 
speak  with  constant  disparagement  of  Spain,  we  would  recommend 
the  study  of  the  couple  of  volumes  wviich  contain  the  collected 
works  01  "  Figaro."  If  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment, they  would  probably  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  scarcely 
any  writer,  even  of  our  country,  has,  in  so  short  a  period,  given, 
we  do  not  say  so  much  promise,  but  so  full  performance. 

The  same  year  that  witnessed  the  death  of  Larra,  likewise 
saw  the  decease  of  another  Southern  Europe  writer,  with  whom 
Heine  has  certain  aspects  of  resemblance— Giacomo  Leopardi. 
To  him,  as  to  the  German  poet,  was  allotted  a  course  of  p^ful 
disease,  terminating  in  a  long  looked  forward  to  dissolution. 
Leopardi  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  He  possessed  a  classical 
learning,  nol;  so  common  in  his  country  as  in  Germany  or  South 
Britain,  which  in  early  life  won  for  him  the  acquaintance  and 
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regard  of  Mai  and  Niebahr^  and  to  which  neither  Heine  nor 
Liarra  could  make  pretension.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  far 
less  influenced  than  either  by  modern  literature  apart  from  that 
of  his  native  land.  He  also  was  profoundly  discontented  with 
the  aspect  of  affairs  at  home.  We  may  hope  that  there  was 
merely  momentary  exasperation  in  the  expression  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  every  person  in  his  native  Kecanati  was  either  a 
scoundrel  or  a  fool.  But,  partly,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  long-continued  ill  UQalth,  the  tone  of  expression  in  both 
his  prose  and  poetical  works  assumes  a  gradually  deepening 
tincture  of  saturnine  discontent,  until,  in  his  lyric,  ^'La  Ginestra, 
be  congratulates  that  wild-flower  that  it  is  happier  than  man,  in 
never  having  dreamed  of  an  immortality  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired I  It  is  sad  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  Leopardi,  prefixed  to 
bis  collective  works,  taken  as  it  was  when  Iving  in  his  shroud. 
But  sadder  far  it  is  to  find  the  promise  of  a  Christianized  litera- 
ture, which  his  earliest  eflbrts  show  so  thoroughly  belied  by  the 
sceptical  and  despairing  tone  of  his  intellectually  riper  produc- 
tions. His  biographer,  Banieri,  assures  us  that  whoever  came 
into  contact  with  him  loved  him.  They  who  can  only  estimate 
him  by  his  writings,  may  regret  that  a  healthier  tone  did  not 
come  from  his  being  spared  to  see  the  gallant  risings  of  1848, 
and  the  changes  which  (prepared  for  even  by  the  very  errors 
and  follies  of  that  year  of  revolution)  have  made  the  nearly- 
elapsed  twelvemonth,  firom  the  commencement  of  the  Lombard 
campaign  of  1859,  so  surprising  and  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
progress  throughout  Europe.  In  the  works  ot  Manzoni,  Amari, 
CoUetta,  and  others,  the  studious  Italian  youth  have  abundance 
of  contemporary  counteraction  to  the  morbidness  which,  with  all 
their  high  and  rare  intellectual  merits,  pervades  the  Lyrics,  the 
Thoughts,  the  Letters,  and  the  other  writings  of  Leopardi. 

To  return  to  Heine.  He  has  not  shown  the  desire  to  accom- 
plish translations  of  foreign  poetry,  of  which  the  fashion  set  by 
the  two  great  master  minds  of  German  literature  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Tieck,  Uhland,  and  particularly  Freiligrath.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Lewes  and  some  other  critics  of  our  day,  that 
poetical  translations  are  nearly  valueless.  This,  however,  will 
probably  never  be  the  intellectual  creed  of  more  than  a  com- 
paratively small  minority  of  thinking  persons. 

As  in  one  or  two  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  following  Mr  Bowring  has  gone  beyond  all  rule,  in  making 
such  words  rhyme  together  as  "  portion"  and  "  caution :" — 

"  SIR  KNAVE  OF  BERGE14. 

*^  At  Dusseldorf  Castle,  on  the  Rhine, 
They're  gaily  masquerading ; 
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The  wazllghts  sparkle,  the  company  daoce^ 
The  mosic  their  nimbleness  aiding. 

The  beanteons  dnchess  dances  too, 

And  ceases  laughing  nerer ; 
Her  partner  is  a  slender  youth. 

Who  seems  right  courtly  and  clever. 

He  wears  a  mask  of  velyet  bkck. 

Whence  merrily  is  peeping 
An  ey«  just  like  a  shining  dirk 

From  out  of  its  sheath  half  creeping. 

The  carnival  throng  exnltingly  shout 
As  they  whirl  in  the  waltz's  embraces. 

While  Drickes  and  Mari^zebell  ^ 
Salute  with  loud  noise  and  grimaces. 

The  trumpets  crash,  and  the  merry  hum 

Of  the  double-bass  increases, 
Until  the  dance  to  an  end  has  come, 

And  then  the  music  ceases. 

*•  Most  excellent  lady,  thy  pardon  I  beg, 
'Tis  time  for  me  to  go  now :' 
The  duchess  said,  smiling,  *•  You  shall  not  depart. 
Unless  your  face  you  show  now.' 

*  Most  excellent  lady,  thy  pardon  I  beg. 

My  face  is  a  hideous  creature's :' 
The  duchess  said,  smiling,  *I  am  not  afraid, 
I  insist  upon  seeing  your  features.' 

'  Most  exceUent  lady,  thy  pardon  I  beg, 

For  night  and  death  are  my  portion :' 
The  duchess  said,  smiling,  '•  I'll  not  let  you  go, 
I'll  see  you,  despite  all  your  caution.' 

In  Tain  he  struggled  with  gloomy  words 

To  change  her  determmation ; 
At  length  she  forcibly  tore  the  mask 

From  ins  face  for  her  information. 

'  'Tis  the  headsman  of  Bergen !'  the  throng  in  the  hall 

Exclaim  with  a  feeling  of  terror, 
And  timidly  shrink, — the  duchess  rush'd  out, 
Her  husband  to  tdl  of  her  error. 

The  duke  was  wise,  and  all  the  disgrace 
Of  the  duchess  straightway  effac'd  he ; 

He  drew  his  bright  sword,  and  said,  ^  Kneel  down, 
Good  fellow !'  with  accents  hasty. 

*  With  this  stroke  of  the  sword  I  make  you  now 

A  limb  of  the  order  knightly ; 

'  CarniTAl  niAskji. 
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And  since  jon're  a  knaye,  joa*Il  hereafter  be  called 
Sir  Knare  of  Bergen  rightly !' 

So  the  headsman  became  a  nobleman  proud, 

Of  the  Bergen  Knayes'  family  foander ; 
A  haughty  race !  they  dwell  on  the  Rhine, 

Though  now  they  all  nuderground  are.** — ^P.  886-7. 

Those  who  wish  by  one  decisive  instance  to  compare  or  con- 
trast the  poetry  of  Heine  with  that  of  Uhlaiid,  will  read^  in  con- 
nection with  the  piece  just  extracted,  ^^Tbe  Black  Knight," 
translated  by  Lon^ellow.  The  poem  of  the  Wiirtemberg  bard 
will  please  more,  and  will  please  longer,  than  that  of  his  rival 
from  the  RhineJand. 

A  characteristic  piece  of  Heine  is  '^The  Exorcism."  Mr 
Bowring  has  in  it  not  fulfilled  his  promise  of  preserving  the 
original  metre.  In  the  German  the  last  line  of  the  five  verses 
of  which  it  is  composed  has  sometimes  seven  and  sometimes  eight 
syllables.  In  the  En^ish  version  the  corresponding  lines  are  of 
five,  seven,  and  nine  syllables.  The  translation  is  a  diluted  one : — 

**  He  reads  a  magical  book,  which  speaks 
Of  exorcisms  only," 

is  a  feeble  rendering  of 

^^  Er  liest  im  altea  zauberbnch, 
Geaannt  der  zwang  der  Hdlle." 
Again, 

"  Her  ice-cold  breast 
Her  sighs  of  grief  cannot  smother," 

is  a  fluent  generality,  substituted  for  the  simple  expressiveness  of 

^'  Ans  kalter  bmst  . 
Die  schmertzlichen  Seufzer  steigen." 

In  **  The  Water  Nymphs,"  Mr  Bowring  translates, 

*^  Die  Eine  betastet  mit  Neubegier 
Die  Fedem  aof  scinem  Barette," 

thus, 

^<  The  plume  of  his  helmet  the  first  one  felt, 
To  see  tf  perchance  it  would  harm  her^^ 

which  is  merely  filling  up  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.     Again,  in 
the  same  poem, 

''  Die  F&nfte  kUsst  des  Ritter's  hand, 
Mit  Sehnsncht  und  Yerlangen," 

is  not  translated,  but  transmuted  into 

*'  The  fifth  her  kisses  with  passionate  strength 
On  the  hand  of  the  knight  kept  planting  I" 

In  another  stanza  we  have  "  bosom"  and  "  blossom"  to  rhyme 
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together  I    But  we  will  not  pursue  further  this  minute  compari- 
son with  the  original. 
The  following  is  a  sonnet  addressed  by  Heine  to  his  mother : — 

"  With  foolish  fancy  I  deserted  thee ; 

I  fain  woald  search  the  whole  world  through,  to  learn 

If  lin  it  perchance  could  love  discern, 
That  I  might  love  embrace  right  lovingly. 
I  sought  for  love  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 

My  hands  extending  at  each  door  in  turn, 

Begging  them  not  my  prayer  for  love  to  spurn, — 
Cold  hate  alone  they  laughing  gave  to  me. 
And  ever  search'd  I  after  love ;  yes,  ever 
Search'd  after  love,  but  love  discovered  never. 

And  so  I  homeward  went,  with  troubled  thought ; 
But  thou  wert  there  to  welcome  me  again, 
And  ah  I  what  in  thy  dear  eye  floated  then. 

That  was  the  sweet  love  I  so  long  had  sought." — P.  43. 

So  mach  for  the  son.  Let  us  hear  the  husband  anticipating 
his  wife's  becoming  a  widow : — 

THE  ANNIVERSARY. 

'•  Not  one  mass  will  e'er  be  chanted, 
Not  one  Hebrew  prayer  be  mutter'd ; 
When  the  day  I  died  retumeth, 
Nothing  will  be  sung  or  utter'd. 

Yet  upon  that  day,  it  may  be, 

If  the  weather  has  not  chUtd  her^ 
On  a  visit  to  Montmartre 

With  PauUne  wUl  go  MaiUda.  (!) 

With  a  wreath  of  immortelles  she'll 

Deck  my  grave  in  foreign  fashion. 
Sighing  say  *■  pauvre  homme,'  and  sadly 

Drop  a  tear  of  fond  compassion. 

I  shall  then  too  high  be  dwelling. 

And,  alas !  no  chair  have  ready 
For  my  darling's  use  to  offer. 

As  she  walks  with  feet  unsteady. 

Sweet,  stout  little  one,  return  not 
Home  on  foot,  I  must  implore  thee ; 

At  the  barrier  gate  is  standing 
A  fiacre  all  ready  for  thee." — ^P.  460-1. 

Among  the  early  pieces  of  Tennyson  are  several  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Claribel,  etc.  But  Heine  has,  in  his  "  Neue 
Gedichte,"  given  us  a  number  of  maids  called  Dianai  Hortense, 
Clarisse,  and  so  on.  From  "  Friederike"  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing:— 
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**  O  leare  Berlin,  with  its  thick-lying  sand, 

Weak  tea,  and  men  who  seem  so  mnch  to  know, 
That  they  both  God,  themselves,  and  all  below, 
With  Hegel's  reason,  only  understand. 

0  come  to  India,  to  the  sonny  land, 
Where  flowers  ambrosial  their  sweet  fragrance  throw — 
Where  pilgrim  troops  on  tow'rd  the  Ganges  go 

With  reverence,  in  white  robes,  a  festal  band. 

There,  where  the  palm  trees  wave,  the  billows  smile, 
And  on  the  sacred  bank  the  lotus  tree 

Soars  np  to  Indra's  castle  blue, — yes,  there, 
There  will  I  kneel  to  thee  in  trusting  style. 
And  press  against  thy  foot,  and  say  to  thee,^ 

'  Madam,  thou  art  the  fairest  of  the  fair.'" — P.  105. 
Again — 

"  Thou  wast  a  maiden  fair,  so  good  and  kindly. 
So  neat,  so  cool — in  vain  I  waited  blindly 
Till  come  the  hour  wherein  thy  gentle  heart 
Would  ope,  and  inspiration  play  its  part. 

Yea,  inspiration  for  those  lofty  things 
Which  prose  and  reason  deem  but  wonderings ; 
But  yet  for  which  the  noble,  lovely,  good 
Upon  this  earth  rave,  suffer,  shed  their  blood. 

Upon  the  Rhine's  fair  strand,  where  vine-hills  smile, 
Once  in  glad  summer's  days  we  roam'd  the  while ; 
Bright  laugh'd  the.  sun,  sweet  incense  in  that  hour 
Stream'd  f?om  the  beauteous  cup  of  every  flow'r. 

The  purple  pinks  and  roses  breath'd  in  turn 
Red  kisses  on  us,  which  like  fire  did  bum ; 
Even  the  smallest  daisy's  faint  perfume 
Appear'd  a  life  ideal  then  to  bloom. 

But  thou  didst  peacefully  beside  me  go, 

In  a  white  satin  dress,  demure  and  slow. 

Like  some  girl's  portrait  limn'd  by  Netscher's  art, 

A  little  glacier  seem'd  to  be  thy  heart." 

Heine  is  essentially  a  lyric  poet.  He  has  not  the  faculty  to 
produce  a  work  **  de  longue  haleine."  "  Atta  Troll "  and 
"  Deutschland'*  are  only  nominally  long  poems  ;  they  are  but, 
after  all,  a  succession  of  poetic  sketches.  He  has  himself  be- 
stowed, and  most  justly,  on  Goethe  the  high  praise  of  saying, 
"  His  songs  have  a  playful  witchery  which  is  inexpressible. 
The  harmonious  verses  wind  round  your  heart  like  a  tender  mis- 
tress* The  word  embraces  you  while  the  thought  imprints  a 
kiss."  But  so  little  does  Heme,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
care  or  seek  to  preserve  the  unity  of  tone,  which  is  essential  to 
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the  highest  success  of  the  Ijric,  that  we  cannot  anticipate  for 
him  the  widespread  or  permanent  fame  which  has  attended,  both 
in  the  German  and  in  such  other  languages  as  they  have  been 
rendered  intOy  the  songs  of  Schiller  and  Goethe.  The  testing 
influence  of  time  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  authors  of  the 
second  ace  of  Grerman  literature ;  but  comparing  Heine  with 
those  distinguished  lyric  poets,  between  whom  he  stands  midway 
in  age,  Uhland  and  Freiligrath — ^the  one  a  dozen  years  his  senior, 
the  other  ten  years  his  junior,  we  think  he  must  ever  remain,  in 
power  of  impression,  of  delight,  and  of  dwelling  in  the  memory, 
inferior  to  either.  What  stanza  of  his  has  been  quoted  with  the 
frequency  of  the  concluding  verse  of  Uhland's  '^  Auf  der 
Ueberfahrt"— 

^^  Nimm  nur,  Fahrmami,  nimm  die  Mietbe, 

Die  ich  gerae  dreifach  biete  I 

Zween,  die  mit  wir  uberfahren, 

Waren  geistige  Naturen," — 

more  familiar,  perhaps,  than  any  other  firagment  of  German  litoti- 
ture,  except  the 

<<  Eennst  da  das  Land  w,o  die  Gitronen  blaben," 
of  Goethe,  and  the 

''  Da  Heilige,  riif  dein  Kind  znrtick, 
Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  Gluck, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  and  geliebet," 

of  Schiller  ?  Again,  Heine  has  several  times  amused  himself 
with  laughing  at  Freiligrath;  but  ^^  Der  Mohren  Furst"  will 
long  outlive  his  sarcasms ;  and  the  ^^^  Firaten-Bomanze"  and 
'^  Barbarossa's  erstes  Erwachen,"  not  to  speak  of  others  of  the 
"  Balladen  u.  Romanzen"  and  the  best  of  the  "  Vemischte 
Gedichte,"  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  in  German  literaturei. 
Freiligrath  has  perhaps  not  a  richer  fancy  than  Heine,  but  one 
more  imder  control,  and  with  the  management  of  which  greater 
pains  are  taken.  Fitness  of  expression  is  far  more  generally  a 
characteristic  of  his  poems  than  of  those  of  the  Dtissddorf  bard. 
It  would,  we  think,  have  been  a  better  occupation  for  Mr 
Bowring,  if,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  all  Heine's  poems  in 
an  English  version,  he  had  sought  to  select  his  best,  and  given 
them  along  with  the  finest  of  Freiligrath  and  Uhland.  The  sus- 
tained attempt  to  indicate  the  resemblances  and  differences  of 
these  three  lyric  bards  might  have  given  force,  compression,  and 
distinctness  to  his  prose  style— qualities  in  which,  at  present,  it 
is  considerably  dencient.  He  intimates  (but  it  may  be  only  a 
verbal  modesty)  that  this  is  his  last  translating  effort.  We 
would  hope  that  if  the  intention  be  serious,  it  will  be  reconsi- 
dered.  He  has  before  him  opportunities  of  honouring  his  subject 
and  doing  justice  to  himselr,  which,  alike  in  fairness  and  with 
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respect^  we  state  he  has  not  yet  fuUj  availed  himself  of.  Or  if 
his  (as  we  think,  excessive)  admiration  for  Heine  prevent  him 
from  seeking  to  stray  from  that  author^s  side,  whj  not  leave  ont 
a  third,  or  a  half,  of^^the  volume  before  us,  and  with  a  revised, 
simplified,  and  condensed  reviewal  of  the  finest  of  the  poems 
(leaving  out  the  juvenility,  the  personality,  and  the  blasphemy), 
give  to  the  English  reader  selections  from  the  prose  part  of  ube 
"  Reisebilder,"  and  from  the  most  permanently  mterestingof  the 
"  Vermischte  Schriften  t"  In  his  version  of  Schiller,  he  has  had 
Merivale  and  Sir  E.  Bolwer  Ljrtton  as  rivals ;  in  his  translation 
from  Ooethe,  he  has  encountered  the  competition  of  Aytoun  and 
Theodore  Martin.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  other  man  of 
letters  is  busy  with  an  English  rendering  of  Heine's  prose  pieces. 
At  all  events,  Mr  Bowring  may  be  said  to  be  here  in  possession 
of  the  ground.  The  public  is  not  partial  to  any  one  person 
forming  by  himself  a  Ubrary  of  translations ;  and  probably  Mr 
Bowring  might  find  it  better  for  himself,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
would  be  more  favourable  to  Heine's  reputation  among  non- 
German  readers,  if  in  a  single  volume  were  presented  the  choicest 
products  of  that  versatile  pen.  A  good  deal  of  his  satire  has  not 
body  enough  to  bear  transport  across  either  the  Bhine  or  the 
Channel.  This,  however,  is  a  class  fault,  not  a  personal  one. 
The  "  Biglow  Papers"  have  lately  been  introduced  to  the  British 
public  under  the  most  genial  of  recommendations ;  but  we  cannot 
expect  that  beyond  the  other  and  republican  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family  thej^will  ever  be  widely  popular.  In  this 
country,  as  yet  at  least,  we  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such 
lines  as 

"  I  du  believe  with  all  my  soul 

In  the  gret  Press's  freedom ; 
To  pint  the  people  to  the  goal 

An'  in  the  traces  lead  'em ; 
Palsied  the  arm  that  forges  yokes 

At  my  fat  contracts  squintin' ; 
An'  withered  be  the  nose  thet  pokes 

Inter  the  Qov'ment  printin'," 

because  hitherto  we  have  not  set  such  authorities  as  the  '^  Jaalam 
Independent  Blunderbuss"  above  better  and  honester  guides  of 
public  opinion.  And  it  may  be  hoped  that  any  new  Reform 
Bill  we  may  get  will  not  bring  us  into  a  national  condition, 
where  we  may  find  our  county  or  burgh  hustings  occupied  by 
worthies  of  the  stamp  thus  depicted : 

"  I'm  an  Eclectic ;  ez  to  choosin' 

'Twixt  this  an'  thet,  I'm  plaguy  lowth ; 
I  leave  a  side  thet  looks  like  losin', 
But  (wile  there's  doubt)  I  stick  to  both ; 
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I  stan*  npon  the  Constitation, 
Ez  prendant  statesmen  saj,  whoVe  planned 

A  way  to  git  the  most  profusion 
0*  chances  ez  to  toare  they'll  stand. 

Ez  to  the  answerin'  o'  questions, 

I'm  on  off  ox  at  bein'  drav, 
Though  I  aint  one  that  any  test  shans, 

'11  give  our  folks  a  helpin'  shove ; 
Kind  o'  promiscoous  I  go  it 

For  the  hoU  country,  on  the  ground 
I  take,  ez  nigh  ez  I  can  show  it, 

Is  pooty  gen'rally  aU  round." 

Not  yet  in  this  country  can  the  "  Letter,"  from  which  the  last 
extract  is  given,  be  fully  appreciated ;  for  the  prose  explanation 
accompanying  it  tells  us,  that  "  the  first  object  which  civilized 
man  proposes  to  himself  I  take  to  be  the  finding  out  whatsoever 
he  can  concerning  his  neighbours."  On  ill-conducted  railways 
we  are  sometimes  annoyed  by  smoking,  but  hitherto  we  have 
escaped  being  "  strangered."  A  weekly  newspaper,  clever  but 
naughty  (which,  of  course,  reader,  you  and  I  never  see),  would 
say,  perhaps,  that  administering  to  our  venerable  constitution  a 
large  dose  of  Bmghtine  might  be  likely  enough  to  bring  us  to  the 
trans-oceanic  level  in  that  respect. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Heine's  satire,  from  the  fifth 
"  caput"  of  "  Deutschland" — Bhine  complaining,  and  the  poet 
consoling : —  • 

"  *  That  I  am  a  virgin  pure  no  more. 
The  French  know  better  than  any ; 
For  they  with  my  waters  have  mingled  oft 
Their  floods  of  victory  many. 

The  stupid  song,  and  the  stupid  man!^ 

Indeed,  he  has  treated  me  badly ; 
To  a  certain  extent  he  has  compromised  mc 

In  matters  political,  sadly. 

For  if  the  French  should  aver  come  back, 

I  must  blush  at  their  reappearance. 
Though  I  've  pray'd  with  tears  for  their  return 

To  heaven,  vrith  perseverance. 

I  always  have  loved  full  well  the  French, 

So  tiny,  yet  full  of  sinew ; 
Still  wear  they  white  breeches  as  formerly  ? 

Does  their  singing  and  springing  continue  f 

• 
*  Alluding  to  Nicholas  Becker,  who  had  written  a  poem,  beginning,  "They 
shall  not  have  the  German  Rhine." 
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Right  glad  should  I  be  to  see  them  again, 

And  yet  I  'm  afraid  to  be  twitted 
On  aceoant  of  the  words  of  that  cursed  song, 

And  the  sneers  of  its  author,  half-witted ! 

That  Alfred  de  Musset,  ^  that  lad  upon  town, 
Perchance  will  come  as  their  drummer. 

And  march  at  their  head,  and  his  wretched  wit 
Plaj  off  on  me  all  through  the  summer.' 

Poor  Father  Rhine  thus  made  his  complaint, 

And  discontentedly  splutter'd. 
In  order  to  raise  his  sinking  heart, 

These  comforting  words  I  utter'd : — 

<  0  do  not  dread,  good  Father  Rhine, 

The  laugh  of  a  Frenchman,  which  is 
Worth  little,  for  he  is  no  longer  the  same. 

And  they  also  hare  alter'd  their  breeches. 

Their  breeches  are  red,  and  no  longer  are  white ; 

They  also  hare  alter'd  the  button ; 
1^0  longer  they  sing,  and  no  longer  they  spring, 

But  hang  their  heads  like  dead  mutton. 

They  now  are  philosophers  all,  and  quote 
Hegel,  Fichte,  Kant,  over  their  victuals ; 

Tobacco  they  smoke,  and  beer  they  drink. 
And  many  play  also  at  skittles. 

They  're  aU,  like  us  Germans,  becoming  mere  snobs. 

But  carry  it  even  further ; 
No  longer  they -follow  in  Voltaire's  steps, 

But  believe  in  Hengstenberg  rather. 

As  to  Alfred  de  Musset,  indeed,  it  is  true 
That  he  still  to  abuse  gives  a  handle ; 

But  be  not  afraid,  and  we  '11  soon  chain  down 
His  tongue,  so  devoted  to  scandal. 

And  if  he  should  play  off  his  wretched  wit, 

We  '11  punish  him  most  severely. 
Proclaiming  aloud  the  adventures  he  meets 

With  the  women  he  loves  most  dearly. 

Then  be  contented,  good  Father  Rhine, 

Bad  songs  treat  only  with  laughter ; 
A  better  song  ere  long  thou  shalt  hear. 

Farewell,  we  shall  meet  hereafter.' " 

We  have  had  some  scruple  in  quoting  the  second  last  stanza ; 
but  as  all  who  take  an  interest  in  French  literature  are  well 
aware  of  the  way  in  which,  since  Alfred  de  Musset's  death,  two 

^  This  charming  French  poet  had  answered  Becker  by  a  song,  commencing, 
*'  We  have  had  your  German  Rhine." 
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years  ago,  his  name  has  been  brought  before  the  public  bj  the 
publication  of  George  Sand,  ^'Elle  et  Lui,"  and  the  far  more 
amusing,  as  well  as,  we  suppose,  more  truthful,  replj  to  it  by 
the  deceased's  brother  Paul,  ^^  Lui  et  Elle,"  there  can  be  no  new 
propagation  of  scandal  in  giving  it.  It,  of  itself,  is  enough  to 
show  the  unscrupulous  personality  of  Heine.  Assuredly  he  had 
small  right  to  set  up  as  a  moral  censor.  One  can  excuse, 
though  with  difficulty,  in  a  person  of  irreproachable  character, 
the  dragging  anothei^s  personal  failings  before  the  public ;  but 
for  Heine  to  seek  to  play  the  part  of  Cato — ^Parisiensis  I 

Oiur  last  extract  is  from  tne  last  part  of  that  poem  in  the 
Somancero,  called  ^^  The  Poet  Ferdusi."  The  East  has,  within 
the  last  forty  years,  attracted,  especially  in  the  three  chief  literary 
countries  of  Europe,  a  veiy  large  amount  of  attention.  What  a 
difference  of  understanding  and  interest  in  Oriental  matters  since 
the  old  quarrel  between  Europe  and  Asia  seemed  re-opened  by 
the  brealdng  out  of  the  GreeK  insurrection  I  For  France,  the 
literary  interest,  commenced  by  Chateaubriand's  '*  Itineraire," 
was  carried  on  by  the  "  Lascaris"  of  Villemain,  and  still  more  by 
"  Les  Orientales"  of  Victor  Hugo.  What  their  young  Romanticist 
had  done  for  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine,  was  effected  somewhat 
earlier  by  the  patriarch  of  Teutonic  literature  in  the  "  West-ost- 
lichen  Divan,''  for  the  German.  We  do  not  find  in  Heine  any- 
thing like  the  continuous  influence  of  Eastern  subjects  and  feelings 
which  is  manifest  in  these  works  of  Goethe  and  Hugo.  Of 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  so  thoroughly  studied  by  Parisian  as 
well  as  German  Orientalists,  and  which  have  affected  other  and 
yoimger  poets,  we  find  in  his  writings  very  scanty  traces.  By  the 
classical  mythology  he  is  far  less  affected  than  either  Schiller  or 
Goethe.  Mediseval  legend  has  moved  him  more  than  either  of 
the  sources  of  interest  previously  mentioned :— * 

*'  Shah  Mahomet  paused,  and  presently  said, 
^  Ansari,  a  thought  has  come  into  my  head : 

To  my  stables  make  haste,  and  with  hands  unthrifty. 
Take  a  hundred  mules,  and  camels  fifty, 

And  lade  them  all  with  every  treasure  * 

That  fills  the  heart  of  a  mortal  with  pleasure. 

«  «  «  « 

Ansari,  when  all  these  thiogs  thou  hast  got. 
Thou  must  start  on  thy  journey,  and  linger  not. 

Thou  must  take  them  all,  with  my  kind  regard. 
To  Thus,  to  Ferdosi,  the  mighty  bard.' 

Ansari  fulfill'd  his  lord's  behest, 

And  loaded  the  camels  and  mules  with  the  best, 
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And  costliest  presents,  the  ralae  of  which 

Was  enough  to  make  a  whole  proTince  quite  rich. 

In  propria  persona  he  left  at  last 

The  palace,  when  some  three  dajB  had  pass'd, 

And  with  a  generaFs  banner  red, 
In  front  of  the  caravan  he  sped. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  to  Thus  came  they — 
The  town  at  the  foot  of  the  monntain  lay — 

The  caravan  the  western  gate 

With  shouts  and  noises  entered  straight. 

The  trumpets  sounded,  the  loud  drams  beat, 
And  songs  of  triumph  rang  through  the  street. 

*La  Ela  El  Allah  !*  with  joyous  shout, 
The  camel-drivers  were  caJling  out. 

But  through  the  east  gate,  at  the  farther  end 
Of  Thus,  at 'that  moment  chanced  to  wend 

The  funeral  train,  so  full  of  gloom, 
That  the  dead  Ferdusi  bore  to  his  tomb." 

In  his  prose  writings,  Heine  has  given  many  jnst  criticisniSy 
many  striking  sayings,  many  felicitous  pictures  of  men  and 
things.  If  to  call  Madame  de  Stael  '^  a  whirlwind  in  petticoats  " 
was  mere  impertinence^  and  to  say,  ^^  Nature  wanted  to  see  how 
she  looked,  and  created  Goethe/'  was  sheer  enthusiasm,  how 
happy  is  the  mot  about  Talleyrand:  ^^  If  an  express  should  suddenly 
bnng  the  news  that  T.  had  taken  to  a  belief  in  accountability 
after  death,  the  funds  would  at  once  go  down  ten  per  cent.  I" 
How  beautiiully  characteristic  the  description  of  a  man  insensible 
to  artistic  beauty !  ^^  He  is  like  a  child,  which,  insensible  to  the 
glowing  significance  of  a  great  statue,  only  touches  the  marble 
and  complains  of  cold."  As  striking,  though  in  another  style,  is 
bis  description  of  Bubens:  A  ^^  Flemish  Titan,  the  wings  of  whose 
genius  were  so  strong  that  he  soared  as  high  as  the  sun,  in  spite 
of  the  hundredweight  of  Dutch  cheeses  that  hung  on  his  legs." 

Heine  might  have  become  a  thoroughly  national  poet — the 
German  Poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
preferred  becoming  a  sectional  one.  Poetry  saturated  with  un- 
beliei^  never  is  long-lived.  Where  is  the  epigrammatic  anti- 
Christianism  in  verse  of  the  age  of  the  Encyclopedic  ?  Even 
Voltaire  is  little  read  out  of  France,  and  not  a  great  deal  in  it. 
That  clever  persifleur  Arsene  Houssaye  will  not  succeed  in  writ- 
ing up  ^^  Le  Boi  Voltaire  "  again.  In  an  age  of  revived  religious 
feeling  and  action,  Heine  was  obtrusively  irreligious,  rudely 
anti-Uhristian.  There  are  passages  which,  under  a  wrong  view, 
as  we  think;  of  a  translator's  duty,  Mr  Bowling  has  given,  for 
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which  the  only  fit  place  would  be  in  the  colomns  of  the  coarsest 
part  of  the  newspaper  press.  We  shall  not,  even  once,  qaote 
any  of  these.  ^^  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand  lines  I"  is  the 
alleged  criticism  of  envy  on  Shakspeare.  It  is  the  just  verdict  of 
disappointment  in  those  who  would  fain  admire  Heine,  bat  feel 
themselves  repelled  by  his  mockery  at  all  they  hold  most  in 
veneration. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  German  people  in  the  Fatherland,  and 
out  of  it,  celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Schiller.     We 
cordially  indorse  the  approval  of  that  festival,  as  a  whole  (hovr- 
ever  objectionable  some  details  in  various  places  may  have  been), 
which  has  been  lately,  in  the  "  Allgemeine  feirchen  Zeitung,"  pro- 
nounced by  Professor  Lechler  of  Leipzig,  on  the  twofold  ground, 
that  ^^  Schiller,  as  a  poet  and  thinker,  stands  upon  Cnristiaii 
ground;^  and  Christianity  neither  can  nor  will  dissociate  itself 
from  true  beauty  and  art."    But  we  can  anticipate  no  such 
future  recomiition  of  Heine.    A  distinfcuished  name  in  the  second 
period  of  a^  country's  literatui«  never  can  stand  on  the  same 
ground  as  a  great  name  in  the  first.    Schiller  was  one  of  a  band, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  who  gave  to  Germany,  for  the 
first  time  in  modern  history,  a  poetic  literature.     So  Bums  gave 
again  to  Scotland  a  national  poetry,  which,  since  the  sixteenth 
century  conflicts,  that  nation  had  not  possessed.  .  He  was  the 
immediate  poetic  heir  of  Dunbar  and  Lyndsay.    Perhaps  it  may 
be  added,  he  only  of  all  poetic  sons  of  Scotland  may  be  placra 
with  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer,  Spenser  and  Milton,  among  the 
princes  of  the  literary  blood-royal  of  Britain.    More  fortunate 
than  her  sister  land,  England  never  lost  her  poetic  tradition. 
She  had  not  the  Scottish  two  centuries  break.     She  could  not 
therefore  owe  to  any  one,  what  last  year  Scotland  recognised  as 
her  deep  obligation  to  Bums.     So  Heine  was  but  one  of  many. 
He  was  distinctive,  unique,  in  manv  respects  original,  in  intel- 
lectual gifts.     He  wrote  much,  and  fast.     It  was  the  age's  fault 
as  much  as  the  man's.     One  he  was  among  the  stars,  but  far 
enough  from  being  a  sun.     Among  the  best  biographies  of  our 
time,  are  those  of  Schiller  and  Goeme — books  not  to  be  exhausted 
by  one  reading,  but  worthy  of  several — ^f5rom  which  the  young 
student  of  German,  and  the  matured  man  of  culture,  to  whom 
German  is  but  one  of  many  literatures,  may  alike  derive  intel- 
lectual profit.    But  we  do  not  consider  that  any  British  man 
of  letters  could  acquire  or  increase  lasting  renown,  by  seeking  to 
make  a  third  classic  biography  out  of  the  chequered  and  sadden- 
ing career  of  Heinrich  Heme. 

We  part  fix)m  Mr  Bowring  with  high  respect  for  his  talent 

'  Lechler  adds,  "  Not  indeed  at  the  centre  of  Christianitj,  hut  still  within  its 
circumterence." 
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and  Industry.  With  proper  regard  for  the  public  and  for  him- 
self, we  hope  he  may  win  a  lastmg  reputation,  not  on  the  lower 
;latform  of  translation  merely,  but  on  ground  altogether  his  own. 
'here  is  danger  in  these  days  of  our  forgetting  that  Southern 
Europe  has  had,  and  still  possesses,  a  literature ;  and  Mr  Bowring 
will  allow  us  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  will  translate  none  the 
worse  from  the  German,  and  will  none  the  less  appreciate  that 
one  century  old  literature,  if  Spain  and  Italy  shoula  claim  a  share 
of  his  attention  and  regard.  Neither  of  the  southern  literatures 
can  be  expected  to  influence  our  country  as  they  did  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth  and  James.  The  intellectual  relatioti  of  the 
countries  has  changed  too  thoroughly  for  that.  In  the  great 
historian,  whose  remains  in  the  first  week  of  this  year  were  laid 
in  our  National  Walhalla,  we  had,  perhaps,  the  last  eminent 
literary  man  by  whom  German  was  little  known.*  The  ten- 
dency now  is,  to  study  German  to  the  disparagement  of  all  the 
Romanic  tongues.  For  this  linguistic  Kindredness  may  be  a 
motive,  but  is  no  iustification.  Proportion  is  the  rule  here,  as 
elsewhere.  The  ctioicest  parts  of  all  accessible  literatures, — such 
is  the  intellectual  food  which  the  true  man  of  self-ciUture  will 
choose. 

*  A  ealogistic  reviewer  asked  that  week,  "  What  had  he  not  read  ?  "  Will  any 
one  tell  as  (now  that  the  very  natural  enthusiasm  is  over)  how  many  allusions 
to  German  can  be  found  in  Macaulay's  writings  ? 
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Art.   VI.  —  CJiurch  and  State ;   the   Spiritual  and  the   Civil 
Courts, 

1.  Fragment  on  tJie  Church.   By  Thomas  Arnold^  D.D.   Lon- 

don. 

2.  77ie  State  in  its  Relation  with  the  Church.     By  W.  E.  Glaik 

STONE,  Esq.    London. 

3.  The  Cardross  Case.     Proceedings  at  the  Commission  of  tlie 

General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.     Edin- 
.   burgh. 

Th£RE  are  three  possible  ways  in  which  the  Church  and  the 
State — the  body  ecclesiastical  and  the  body  political — might  exist 
in  reference  to  each  other.  Firstj  the  State  might  be  regarded 
as  possessing  a  rightful  sovereignty  over  the  Church,  and  hence 
the  religious  society  be  put  under  the  rule  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Or,  secondly^  the  inferiority  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
might  be  asserted,  and  the  temporal  government  subjected  to  the 
regulation,  or  at  least  the  control,  of  the  spiritual  authorities. 
Or,  thirdly^  the  two  societies  might  be  viewed  as  distinct  and 
independent  bodies,  entering  into  alliance,  or  existing  separately, 
l^ut  each  complete  in  itself,  and  supreme  within  ite  own  province 
and  for  the  determination  of  its  own  affairs.  It  is  seldom,  or 
perhaps  never,  that  the  idea  of  Church  and  State,  according  to 
either  of  these  theories,  is  purely  or  accurately  realized  in  fact. 
Still  it  is  to  one  or  other  of  these  types  that  all  existing  examples 
of  the  relation  between  the  two  bodies  more  or  less  closely  ap- 
proximate, and  in  reality  belong. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  preference  due  to  one  or  other  of 
these  theories  must  very  much  turn  upon  the  question, — Are  the 
Church  and  the  State  originally  and  essentially  two  distinct  and 
independent  societies,  with  separate  spheres  and  functions,  or  only 
one  society  under  two  names  ?  Are  they  two  bodies,  different  in 
their  origin  and  nature — in  the  kind  of  authority  belonging  to 
each — in  the  character  of  the  members  that  they  include — ^in 
the  class  of  matters  with  which  they  are  conversant, — so  that  they 
cannot  be  merged  into  one  or  confounded  without  altering  their 
true  character  as  Church  or  State ;  or  are  they  in  reality  but 
one  body,  with  no  more  than  one  province  and  fiinction, — 
dealing  with  things  nominally  but  not  essentially  different, — and 
exercising  the  same  identical  jurisdiction  with  reference  to  all 
causes  and  persons,  whether  known  as  secular  or  known  as  spiri- 
tual ?  Assert  that  there  is  no  valid  or  true  foundation  for  the 
distinction  commonly  acknowledged  between  things  secular  and 
things  sacred,  or  that  there  is  no  greater  difference  between 
matters  belonging  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  God,  on  the  one 
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bandy  and  matters  pertaining  to  civil  life  on  the  other,  than 
between  various  classes  of  temporal  rights  among  themselves,  and 
it  is  plain  that  they  may  all  be  properly  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  and  controlled  by  one  common  governing  body.  If  ques- 
tions of  truth  and  falsehood  in  religious  doctrine,  or  right  and 
wrong  in  religious  worship,  or  what  is  lawfiil  or  unlawful  in  reli- 
gious order,  ao  not  require  a  different  treatment,  and  are  not  to 
be  decided  on  different  principles  from  questions  relating  to  per- 
son and  property,  and  if  the  authority  wnich  is  competent  to  deal 
with  the  understanding  and  conscience  of  man  in  spiritual  things 
be  not  essentially  distinct  from  the  authority  that  is  conversant 
with  his  outward  and  civil  obedience,  then  the  ruling  power  in 
the  State  may  also  be  the  ruling  power  in  the  Church  ;  and  it 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  depend  on  the  comparative  importance 
conceded  to  the  religious  or  to  the  civil  element  in  society  at  any 
particular  time,  whether  we  see  an  approximation  to  the  Ultra- 
montane doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  the  State  to  the 
Church,  or  witness  an  example  of  the  Erastian  theory  of  a  civil 
jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things. 

The  notion  of  the  identity  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers, 
or  at  least  the  practical  denial  of  their  separate  and  essential 
independence,  has  been  exemplified  in  various  ways.  In  times 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in  our  own  day 
among  nations  where  Christianity  is  unknown,  we  very  com- 
monly see  the  King  and  the  Priest  to  be  one  and  the  same 
person  ;  and  because  usually  he  is  much  more  of  the  King  than 
the  Priest,  and  because  the  civil  element  throughout  the  nation 
is  more  largely  developed  than  the  religious,  the  temporal  power 
lords  it  over  the  spiritual.  But  a  similar  result  may  be  brought 
about  in  a  Christian  nation  by  a  process  somewhat  different. 
Among  a  professedly  Christian  people,  where  the  subjects  of  the 
Commonwealth  are,  to  a  large  extent,  numerically  identical  with 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and  where  the  laws  of  the  State  are 
more  or  less  borrowed  from  Christianity,  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  real  difference  between  Church  and  State  may  be  overlooked, 
from  the  idea  that  they  are  merged  into  each  other,  and  that  the 
two  are  become  virtually  one.  Such  substantially  is  the  doctrine 
of  Hooker  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  and  also  of  Dr  Arnold 
in  his  "Fragment  on  the  Church,"  although  they  arrive  at  their 
conclusion  by  different  roads.  With  Hooker,  the  fixed  and  pre- 
dominant idea  was  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  which  he. 
had  to  defend  against  the  Puritans,  who  regarded  it  as  unlawful 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province ;  and,  accordingly,  while  asserting- 
that  in  every  professedly  Christian  nation  the  Church  and  the 
Commonwealth  become  "  one  society,"^  he  does  so  by  teaching. 

.    .     '.  EJcclesiastical  Polity,  Book  Yiii.,  cbap.  1, 
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that  the  spiritual  is  merged  into  the  civil  body,  and  becomes 
subject  to  the  king  as  the  ^'  highest  uncommanded  commander^ 
in  the  united  society.    With  Arnold,  in  whose  eye,  not  the  State, 
but  the  Church,  as  the  "  society  for  putting  down  moral  evil," 
was  the  ideal,  the  same  res^t  was  accomplished  by  reversing  the 
process ;  and  the  State,  in  adopting  and  endowmg  a  form  of 
Christianity,  is  merged  into  the  spiritual  power,  and  ^^  becomes 
a  part  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Churcn,  not  allied  with   it, 
which  implies  distinctness  from  it,  but  transformed  into  it.**^ 
The  theory  of  Warburton,  in  his  "  Alliance  of  Church  and 
State,"  proceeds  in  reality  on  the  same  principle  of  confoundinvr 
to  a  large  extent  the  functions  of  the  two,  and  making  them 
identical,  although  starting  with  the  admission  of  the  original 
distinction  between  the  two  bodies.    He  holds  that,  in  return  for 
the  advantages  of  protection  and  endowment,  it  is  competent 
and  lawful  for  the  Church  to  surrender  to  the  State  her  original 
independence,  and  to  give  up  her  powers  of  self-government  and 
action  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate,  who  subjects  them 
to  his  direct  control,  or  to  the  necessity  of  his  approval.*     All 
these  theories  proceed  upon  the  same  fundamental  assumption, 
that  it  is  possible,  without  destroying  the  proper  idea  of  the 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  State  on  the  other,  more  or 
less  to  identify  them  in  their  nature,  in  their  functions,  in  their 
authority,  or  in  their  objects ;  as  if  it  were  competent  for  the 
State  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church,  or  the  Church  to  do  the 
work  of  the  State,  or  as  if  there  were  no  impossibility  arising  out 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  for  the  civil  magistrate,  by  the 
employment  of  his  compulsory  power,  to  regulate  the  religious 
belief  or  spiritual  obedience  of  his  subjects,  or  for  ecclesiastical 
courts  or  functionaries,  in  the  exercise  of  their  office  of  instruc- 
tion and  persuasion,  to  arrange  for  the  security  of  property 
and  Ufe. 

Nor  is  the  fundamental  idea  different  when  the  opposite 
extreme  is  asserted,  and  the  State  is  subordinated  to  the  Church. 
The  Romanist  theory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power 
over  the  temporal,  wnether  advocated  in  the  shape  of  a  direct 
authority  or  an  indirect,  ultimately  rests  upon  the  same  doctrine, 
that  they  are  one  and  not  distinct  powers,  at  least  in  respect  of 
the  sphere  that  they  occupy  and  the  jurisdiction  they  possess. 
The  superiority  claimed  by  the  Church  over  the  State  is  a  supe- 
riority m  authority  employed  about  the  same  matters,  and  dealing 
with  the  same  persons  or  things ;  it  is  the  assertion  of  a  right  on 
the  part  of  the  spiritual  body  to  control  the  civil  magistrate  in 
civil  functions  in  the  same  way,  or  to  the  same  effect,  that  he 
himself  exercises  control  over  his  inferior  agents  in  the  State ; 

*  Fragment  on  the  Church,  p.  177. 

'  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  Book  iL,  chap.  S. 
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and  it  can  be  logically  defended  on  no  other  supposition  than  the 
pretence  that  the  Church  originally  possesses,  or  subsequently 
acquires,  an  o£Bce  and  jurisdiction  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
which  the  State  exercises  in  temporal  concerns.  To  the  extent, 
then,  that  such  supremacy  is  asserted  by  the  Church,  it  is  a 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  same  sort  of  power  that  belongs  to  the 
State,  but  in  higher  degree  than  the  State  enjoys  it, — the  spiritual 
society  thus  taking  to  itself  the  office  of  the  political,  and  borrow- 
ing its  character  when  converting  spiritual  sentences  into  civil 
penalties,  or  giving  to  excommunication  the  force  and  effect  of 
a  temporal  punishment.  It  is  not  necessary,  on  this  theory,  that 
the  Church,  as  supreme  over  all  persons  and  causes,  should 
employ  the  same  agency  for  doing  its  temporal  behests  as  for 
doing  its  religious  duties ;  it  may  commission  civil  officers  for  the 
one  aescription  of  work,  and  ecclesiastical  officers  for  the  other. 
It  may  have  its  orders  of  secular  agents  distinct  from  its  orders 
of  religious  servants.  But  they  are  servants  equally  of  the  same 
master.  The  duties  they  perform  are  done  in  the  name  of  the 
one  authority  that  holds  in  its  hand  both  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  supremacy ;  and  the  departments  in  which  they  labour, 
whether  in  sacred  or  secular  offices,  are  not  essentially  separate 
or  distinct,  but  are  merged  together  under  the  unity  of  one 
common  and  ultimate  junsdiction.  The  doctrine  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  State  to  the  Church,  and  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 
subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  alike  proceed  on  the 
idea  that  their  peculiar  powers  and  functions  may  be  accounted 
of  the  same  kind,  or  in  reality  identified. 

But  can  this  theory  of  the  essential  identity  or  sameness  of 
Church  and  State,  in  their  nature  and  functions,  find  counte- 
nance or  support  in  Scripture  principle,  or  reason,  or  experience  I 
Or  is  it  not  expressly  and  conclusively  disowned  by  them  all  T 
Is  it  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  without  a  sacrifice  to  that  extent 
of  the  true  idea  of  a  Church,  to  conceive  of  it  borrowing  or  usurp- 
ing the  compulsory  powers  that  belong  to  the  State,  and  em- 
ploying them  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  particular  religious 
creed,  or  enforcing  tne  order  of  Divine  worship,  or  giving  to  its 
spiritual  decisions  command  over  the  conscience  and  heart  t  Or 
is  it  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the  sacrifice  to  that 
extent  of  the  true  idea  of  a  civil  government,  to  imagine  it  cloth- 
ing itself  with  the  character  of  a  Church,  and  using  the  spiritual 
machinery  of  persuasion,  and  instruction,  and  admonition,  in 
order  to  punish  crime  and  protect  property,  or  to  enforce  the 
national  arrangements  for  internal  taxation,  or  for  defence  against 
foreign  attack?  Do  the  objects  contemplated  by  a  Christian 
Church  admit  of  their  being  accomplished  and  secured  by  any 
power  or  authority  similar  to  that  which  is  proper  to  the  State? 
Or  do  the  ends  which  the  State  has  in  view  suggest  or  allow  the 
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use  of  aathority  identical  with  that  which  the  Charch  employs,  to 
tell  with  effect  on  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men  in 
their  relations  to  spiritual  things? 

We  are  advocating  no  narrow  theory  of  civil  government,  as  if 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  beyond  the  secular  relations 
of  life,  and  had  no  interest  or  office  in  what  concerns  man  in  a 
higher  capacity.     We  believe  that  there  can  be  no  sound  view 
of  political  government  which  restricts  it  to  the  care  of  man's 
body  and  bodily  wants,  and  does  not  assign  to  it  a  wider  sphere, 
as  charged,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  the  advancement  of  human 
well-bemg  in  its  moral  as  well  as  its  material  interests.    But  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  State  was  instituted,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  promoting  the  Christian 
and  spiritual  good  of  its  subjecU  ;  and  that,  however  much   the 
acts  of  government,  if  wisely  shaped,  may  be  fitted,  and  even 
intended,  indirectly  to  advance  that  object,  yet,  in  its  first  and 
essential  character,  it  is  an  ordinance  for  civil  and  not  for  religi* 
ous  objects.     As  little  would  we  assert  that  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  the  spiritual  society  as  strictly  limited  to  the  one  object  of 
seeking  the  Christian  well-being  of  its  members,  and  as  sublimely 
indifferent  to  all  that  affects  their  temporal  or  social  condition. 
There  are  blessings  even  belonging  to  this  life  which  the  Church 
can  scatter  in  its  way,  even  while  we  hold  that  the  first  and 
distinctive   object   for  which   it  was   established   is  to  declare 
to  men  the  promise  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.     In  the  case 
of  the  State,  it  may  indirectly,  and  by  the  use  of  its  proper 
])ower  as  a  State,  promote  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  thc^e 
moral  and  religious  ends  which  it  is  the  Church's  distinctive  duty 
to  work  out ;    but  still  political  government  is  a  civil  institute, 
and  not  a  spiritual.     In  the  case  of  the  Church,  it  may,  by  the 
indirect  influence  which  it  puts  forth  upon  society,  become  the 
right  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  repressing  wrong,  and  the 
best  instrument  for  advancing  the  temporal  prosperity  of  the 
State  ;  but  still  it  is  a  spiritual  ordinance,  and  not  a  civil.     It  is 
impossible  for  the  State  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church ;  nor  is  this 
its  primary  object.     It  is  equally  impossible  for  the  Church  to 
do  the  work  of  the  State ;  nor  can  this  be  alleged  to  be  its  design, 
except  in  a  very  secondary  and  subordinate  sense. 

In  arguing  for  the  original  and  essential  distinction  between 
Church  and  State  in  their  primary  character  and  functions,  we 
do  not  feel  at  all  embarrassed  in  our  argument  by  the  position, 
which  we  believe  to  be  defensible  on  grounds  both  of  reason  and 
Scripture,  that  there  can  and  ought  to  be  a  fi*iendly  connection 
or  alliance  between  the  two.  It  were  beside  our  present  purpose 
to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
civil  establishments  of  religion.  But  this  much  we  may  say, 
that  no  intelligent  advocate  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  connection 
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will  ever  seek  to  rest  his  argument  on  the  denial  of  the  original 
and  essential  independence  of  Charch  and  State,  or  the  possibility 
of  a  partial  surrender  of  it  on  either  side.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Scriptural  alliance  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  powers  is  possible 
only  because  they  are  originally  and  unalterably  different.  If 
the  Church  and  State  could  properly  be  identified  or  merged 
into  each  other,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  an  alliance 
rightly  so  called.  It  is  because  they  are  different  in  their 
primary  characters,  in  the  provinces  that  they  occupy,  in  the 
powers  which  they  administer,  in  the  membership  that  belongs 
to  them,  that  they  can  unite  without  confusion,  and  be  allied 
without  danger  to  each  other.  To  use  a  form  of  words  better 
known  in  the  controversies  of  other  days  than  of  our  own,  there 
is  much  which  the  civil  magistrate  may  do  *'  circa  sacra**  without 
involving  him  in  the  charge  of  interrering  " in  sacrisy* — much 
that  he  may  do,  when  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical society,  to  promote  its  spiritual  objects,  while  he  is  in  no 
way  departing  from  his  own  spnere  as  the  minister  of  the  State,  or 
assuming  the  character  or  powers  that  belong  to  the  Church. 
But  to  whatever  extent  the  State  may  go  in  thus  aiding  the 
objects  and  furthering  the  views  of  the  Church,  any  alliance  be- 
tween them,  when  contracted  on  Scriptural  terms,  presupposes 
that  the  parties  to  it  are,  in  the  first  instance,  independent  and 
distinct.  It  is  founded  on  the  idea,  that  the  two  societies  that 
enter  into  connection  are  alike  possessed  previously  of  powers  of 
separate  existence  and  action, — each  complete  within  itself  for  its 
own  purposes  and  objects,  and  sovereign  in  the  ordering  of  its 
affairs ;  and  each  capable  of  acting  apart  as  well  as  in  concert, 
and  only  consenting  to  be  allied  on  terms  that  do  not  compromise, 
but  rather  acknowledge,  their  independence.  The  advocates  of 
civil  establishments  of  reUgion,  so  far  from  being  called  upon  by 
the  necessities  of  their  argument  to  admit  the  essential  identity  of 
Church  and  State,  can  never  truly  or  rightly  state  it  without 
laying  down  the  proposition  that  the  two  are  fundamentally  and 
unchangeably  unlike.  It  is  only  two  societies  self-acting  and 
self-governed  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  enter  into  alliance  at 
all ;  and  it  is  only  two  societies  having  powers  unlike,  occupying 
departments  unlike,  and  dealing  with  matters  unlike,  with  whom 
it  is  possible  to  enter  into  alliance  safely. 

The  doctrine,  then,  that  the  State  is  bound  to  promote  the 

general  well-being  of  man,  moral  as  well  as  material,  and  that 
le  Church  cannot  be  indifferent,  amid  the  higher  interests  com- 
mitted to  it,  of  his  civil  and  social  rights,  does  by  no  means  in- 
volve the  conclusion  of  the  sameness  in  nature  and  function  of 
the  civil  and  spiritual  powers.  Neither  does  the  further  doctrine 
of  the  lawfulness  of  some  kind  of  alliance  between  the  two  imply, 
that,  in  entering  into  connection,  any  one  of  them  abandons  its 
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own  personal  or  corporate  Identity^  and  becomes  lost  in  the 
other. 

But'what  is  the  light  that  Scripture  casts  on  this  sameness  or 
diversity  of  Church  and  State  ?  Does  it  afford  any  justification 
of  the  theory,  that  the  Church  is  nothing  other  than  the  State 
acting  in  the  matter  of  religion,  or  the  State  nothing  other  than 
the  instrument  of  the  Church  ruling  in  civil  as  well  as  spiritual 
affairs?  Is  there  any  warrant  from  such  a  quarter  for  saying 
that  the  Church  is  no  more  than  one  department  or  oi^an  of  the 
State,  limited  to  a  special  class  of  State  duties  and  objects,  or 
that  the  State  is  but  one  amid  the  orders  of  ecclesiastical  ser- 
vants, to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Church  with  a  view  to  Church 
ends  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  scriptural  authority  for 
asserting  that  the  Christian  Church  and  the  State  differ  in  all 
that  can  make  them  two  societies  and  not  one,  being  funda- 
mentally and  unalterably  distinct  even  in  a  Christian  community, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  friendly  alliance.  They  differ  in  their  origin, 
in  their  membei^hip,  in  their  powers,  an/ in  the  matters  with 
which  they  have  to  deal. 

They  differ  in  their  origin^ — a  truth  illustrated  historically,  in 
the  fact  that  civil  government  in  one  form  or  other  has  always 
existed  whether  the  Christian  Church  was  known  or  unknown, 
and  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  valid  and  lawful  among  all 
nations,  whether  Christian  or  not ;  and  a  truth  founded  on  the 
general  principle,  that  the  one  is  an  ordinance  of  nature,  and  the 
other  an  ordinance  of  grace, — the  one  the  appointment  of  God 
as  the  universal  Sovereign,  the  other  the  appointment  of  Grod  as 
Mediator,  or  the  special  Buler  and  Head  of  His  own  people. 
Whether  the  community  be  Christianized  or  not,  civil  govern- 
ment is  a  natural  ordinance,  not  dependent  for  its  power  or 
validity  on  the  religion  of  ruler  or  subject,  and  not  more  bind- 
ing in  a  nation  of  Christians  than  in  one  ignorant  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  hence  it  is  that  ^^  difference  of  religion  does  not 
make  void  the  mamstrate's  office, — presenting  in  tnis  respect  a 
contrast  to  the  ruling  power  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  is 
only  binding  within  the  circle  of  those  who  have  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  as  professing  Christians  to  its  jurisdiction. 

They  differ  in  respect  of  their  memhersy — a  tact  exemplified 
most  palpably,  in  the  case  of  a  State  ignorant  of  Christianity, 
or  hostile  to  it,  —  where  the  Christian  Church  consists  of  a 
society  of  individuals,  perhaps  small  in  number  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation — persecuted  by  the  magistrate, 
or,  at  best,  only  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil — detached  from 
the  general  community,  and  acting  apart ;  but  not  less  really 
true  in  the  instance  of  a  Christianized  State,  within  whose  borders 
all,  or  nearly  all,  conform  to  a  pn)fession  of  the  national  faith. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Church  becomes  co-extensive 
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with  the  commonwealth,  and  the  two  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
numerically  one,  the  distinction  between  the  citizen  and  the 
Christian,  the  member  of  the  Church  and  the  subject  of  the  State, 
is  never  lost,  and  cannot  be  disregarded.  The  conditions  of  mem-» 
bership  in  the  two  societies  are  fundamentally  unlike^  A  man 
may  be  an  outlaw  from  civil  society,  or  suffer  for  treason  to  the 
State,  who  is  yet  welcomed  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and 
reverenced  not  only  as  a  member  but  as  a  martyr  here ;  and  a 
man  excommunicated  by  the  spiritual  powers  may  suffer  no  loss 
in  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  It  is  not  in  his  character  as  a  subject 
of  the  commonwealth,  but  in  his  capacity  as  a  professing  Chris* 
tian,  that  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  the  spintual  association  ; 
and  his  rights  there  give  him  no  title  to'  political  privileges,  and 
no  protection  from  the  consequences  of  the  legal  forfeiture  of  the 
status  and  immunities  of  civil  life.  Two  societies,  constituted 
upon  conditions  of  membership  so  dissimilar,  cannot  themselves 
be  alike,  but  must  remain  essentially  distinct,  even  when  ap- 
proaching most  nearly  to  numerical  identity. 

They  differ  in  respect  of  the  powers  they  possess  and  employ 
to  effect  their  objects.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  contrast  between  tnem 
that  admits  of  no  reconciliation.  To  the  civil  government  belongs 
the  power  of  the  sword,  or  the  prerogative  of  capital  punishment, 
involving  in  it  a  right  to  employ  all  those  lesser  penalties  affect- 
ing the  person  or  property  or  temporal  rights  of  men  which  are  in- 
cluded under  the  greater,  and  which  in  their  varied  measure  and 
severity  are  all  necessary,  and  not  more  than  sufficient  to  secure 
the  order,  and  peace,  and  well-being  of  civil  life.  To  the  religious 
society  belong,  on  the  contrary,  the  weapons  of  a  warfare  not 
carnal,  but  spiritual ;  the  armoury  supplied  by  truth  and  right ; 
the  obligations  of  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God ;  the  power 
that  is  found  in  a  sense  of  duty  to  be  done,  and  wrong  to  be 
avoided ;  the  influence  that  springs  from  spiritual  instruction, 
and  persuasion,  and  censure;  the  force  that  there  is  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  world  to  come ;  the  command  over  the  understanding  and 
hearts  of  men,  that  is  given  by  speaking  to  them  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  even  under  the  limitation  of  speaking  nothing  but  what 
Heaven  has  revealed ;  the  mighty  authority  to  bind  and  loose  the 
springs  of  life  and  action  in  the  human  heart,  by  appealing  to  its 
feelings  in  the  word  of  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  even  while 
rendering  to  all  the  liberty  which  the  Bereans  claimed  of  asking 
at  his  own  word.  Whether  these  things  be  so  or  not  ?  Powers  so 
different  and  so  strongly  contrasted  cannot  reside  in  the  same 
governing  body,  without  neutralizing  each  other.  The  one  ends 
where  the  other  begins ;  the  same  hand  at  the  same  moment 
cannot  grasp  the  twofold  prerogative :  the  Church,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  its  character  ana  influence  as  a  Church,  cannot  an'o- 
gate  the  powers  of  the  State ;   and  the  State,  without  foregoing 
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to  that  extent  its  position  and  action  as  a  State,  cannot  entef 
upon  the  functions  of  the  Church. 

They  differ  in  regard  to  the  matter^  with  which  they  have  to 
deal.  Here  likewise  there  is  a  separation  between  the  body 
spiritual  and  the  body  political,  which  forbids  approximation. 
The  objects  immediately  and  directly  contemplated  by  the  State, 
in  the  proper  exercise  of  its  coercive  authority,  terminate  in  the 
present  life,  and  are  bounded  by  that  earthly  range  which  fences 
the  territory  of  the  civil  ruler  when  he  deals  with  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  between  man  and  man — the  preservation  of 
peace  and  social  order — the  advancement  of  public  morals — the 
security  of  person  and  property  and  temporal  right.  Whatever  in- 
directly a  Christian  government  may  feel  to  be  within  the  sphere 
of  its  duty  or  power,  when  looking  upward  to  higher  interests,  it  is 
plain  that  its  first  and  distinctive  office  is  to  make  men  good  sub- 
jects, and  not  saints ;  and  with  that  view,  to  employ  all  the  civil 
aids  and  instruments  that  secure  such  an  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  Church  is  the  sal- 
vation of  souls, — the  making  of  men  not  so  much  good  citizens 
as  true  Christians ;  and  with  this  aim,  it  has  to  deal  not  with 
the  lives  and  properties,  but  with  the  understanding  and  con- 
sciences of  its  members, — to  administer  to  the  inward  rather  than 
to  the  outward  man, — to  regulate  the  motions  and  springs  of 
human  action  within, — and  to  turn  and  sway  the  heart  out  of 
which  are  the  issues  of  obedience  and  life.  The  truth  of  God, 
and  the  conscience  of  man  ;  the  claims  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
the  responsibilities  of  human  guilt ;  the  ruin  by  sin,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul  by  grace, — these  are  the  things  with  which  the 
Christian  Church  is  primarily  conversant ;  and  not  any  of  those 
questions  of  civil  or  pecuniary  right,  in  the  determination  of 
which  the  magistrate  of  the  State  is  competent  to  sit  as  a  judge 
or  a  divider.  The  subject  matter  in  the  one  case  is  spiritual,  in- 
volved in  man's  relation  to  God ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  temporal, 
belonging  to  his  relation  as  a  citizen  or  member  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Such,  without  doubt,  are  the  grounds  in  Scripture  principles 
for  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  line  of  distinction,  broad  and  deep, 
between  Church  and  State,  and  for  refusing  to  regard  them  as 
either  originally  one,  or  as  capable  of  being  subsequently  identi- 
fied. The  admission  of  such  a  total  distinctness,  when  intelli- 
gently made  and  consistently  carried  out  to  its  logical  conse- 
quences, reaches  much  further  than  to  a  condemnation  of  the 
extreme  views  on  either  side,  that  would  assert  that  the  Church 
is  no  more  than  the  religious  department  of  tlie  State,  or  the 
State  nothing  other  than  the  civil  servant  holding  office  from 
the  Church.  There  may  be  a  very  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  Scripture  principles,  which  forbid  us  to  regard  the  spiritoaL 
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and  temporal  societies  as  the  same  in  themselves^  or  in  the  duties 
to  be  discharged  by  them;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  independent 
power  in  each,  to  regulate  its  own  proceedings,  to  apply  its  own 
rules,  and  to  govern  its  own  members,  exempt  from  all  foreign 
control,  may  not  be  held  as  involved  in  the  acknowledgment. 
And  yet  the  separation  between  Church  and  State  so  strongly 
asserted  in  Scripture,  can  be  nothing  more  than  nominal  and 
illusory,  if  it  admits  of  the  one  party  to  any  extent,  however  in- 
considerable, occupying  the  province  of  the  other,  and  stretching 
forth  its  hand  to  control  its  neighbour's  affairs  within  its  neigh- 
bourns  borders.  The  distinction  between  them  as  to  powers  and 
functions  must  be  very  much  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  if 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  to  any  civil  effect  a  valid  authority 
with  the  servants  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  State,  or  if  the 
commands  of  the  State  can  carry  lawful  force  and  obligations, 
in  however  small  a  degree,  with  the  members  of  the  Church, 
in  the  arrangement  of  spiritual  concerns.  A  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  territory  of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  is  no 
line  at  all  if  it  can  be  crossed  at  any  point,  by  either  party,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  ground  fenced  off'  by  such 
boundary,  for  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principle  so  plainly  laid  down 
in  Scripture,  of  the  entire  separation  between  the  religious  and 
political  societies,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  powers,  and  as  to  the 
subject  matter  of  their  administrations,  legitimately  and  inevitably 
carries  with  it  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  each  is  complete  within 
itself  for  its  own  work  and  its  own  objects,  but  also  tliat  each  is 
independent  of  any  control  not  lodged  within  itself,  and  brought 
to  bear  from  any  foreign  quarter  upon  its  internal  arrangements. 
To  assert  that  the  spiritual  rulers  can  competently  exercise  power 
in  the  department  of  the  State,  in  the  way  of  depriving  kings  of 
their  civil  estate,  and  absolving  subjects  from  their  civil  alle* 
giance,  of  visiting  men  by  means  of  its  sentences  with  civil  pains 
or  the  forfeiture  of  civil  rights,  is  nothing  else  than  to  allege  that 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  State,  and  that  it  rightly  deals,  not  with  different, 
but  with  identical  matters.  To  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
civil  magistrate  must  have  the  right  of  effective  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  in  the  way  of  keeping  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  officers  within  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  reversing 
and  controlling  their  proceedings  is,  in  like  manner,  nothing  else 
than  to  affirm  that  the  power  of  the  State  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  which  the  Church  administers,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
it  to  judge  in  the  same  subject  matter  in  which  the  Church  is 
appointee!  to  judge.  An  exemption  on  the  part  of  the  State  from 
spiritual  control  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  is  neces-. 
sarily  implied  in  the  very  proposition,  that  the  authority  which 
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would  interfere  is  spiritual,  and  that  the  matter  interfered  with 
is  not.  An  exemption,  in  like  manner,  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
from  civil  control  in  managing  its  own  affairs  and  governing  its 
own  members,  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  very  idea  that  the 
authority  pretending  to  regulate  the  Church's  duties  is  civil, 
and  that  these  duties  are  not. 

But  the  argument  may  be  slightly  varied.  We  have  said 
that,  admitting  the  primary  and  indelible  distinction  between 
them,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Church  to  assume  authority  over 
any  department  of  the  State,  and,  vice  versay  impossible  for  the 
State  to  assume  authority  over  any  department  of  the  Church  ; 
because  this,  in  either  case,  would  amount  to  an  assertion  that, 
in  so  far,  their  powers  were  not  different,  but  one  and  the  same. 
But  with  no  less  truth  it  may  be  argued,  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  do  so, — if  it  were  possible  for  the  civil  power  to  surrender 
more  or  less  of  its  proper  responsibilities,  and  for  the  Church  to 
assume  them,  or  for  the  Church  to  abandon  certain  classes  of  its 
obligations,  and  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  take  them  up,  tlie 
result  would  only  be,  that  to  that  extent  they  would  deny  their 
own  character,  and  divest  themselves  of  the  peculiar  func- 
tions which  make  them  what  they  are, — as  the  one  the  public 
ordinance  of  God  for  temporal,  and  the  other  His  public  ordi- 
nance for  spiritual  good.  By  the  sacrifice  of  its  proper  func- 
tions, and  the  consignment  of  them  into  the  hands  of  the  spiritual 
rulers,  the  State  would  to  that  extent  forfeit  its  character  as  a 
State,  and  assume  the  mongrel  form  of  a  politico-ecclesiastical 
corporation.  And  no  less,  by  divesting  itself  of  its  distinctive 
responsibilities  and  duties,  and  by  abandoning  them  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  the  Church  would  in  so  far  renounce  its  claim  to  be 
accounted  a  Church,  and  be  contented  to  take  up  the  equi- 
vocal place  and  character  of  a  semi-religions  and  semi-political 
society.  It  may  be  a  question  of  casuistry  not  easily  answered, 
at  what  time  in  the  process  by  which  its  essential  features  are 
lost  or  obliterated  through  the  sacrifice,  one  after  another,  of  its 
powers  of  life  and  action,  the  Church  and  the  State  must  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  such.  The  living  man  may  suffer  the  ampu- 
tation of  limb  afler  limb,  and  the  paralysis  of  member  afler 
member,  from  the  hand  of  the  surgeon  or  by  disease,  and  live 
on  still ;  but  however  long  the  process  may  be  protracted,  and 
the  result  delayed,  in  the  end  it  is  fatal.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
body  politic  or  spiritual.  The  "  States  of  the  Church,"  in  their 
unhappy  position  of  incorporation  with  the  Romish  See,  would 
hardly  come  up  to  any  true  definition  of  the  ordinance  of  civil 
government.  And  tliere  are  Churches  secularised  under  the 
control  of  an  Erastian  supremacy,  which  can  hardly  be  called  the 
body  of  Christ. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  question  as  on  the  footing  of  the 
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Bcripturftl  distinction  drawn  between  Church  and  State.  But 
this  distinction  rests  oh  no  positive  appointment  of  Scripture, 
but  on  a  deeper  foundation,  apart  from  Scripture  altogether,  and 
forces  itself  upon  our  notice  and  convictions  independently  of 
any  arbitrary  definition  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God,  of  the 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  Church  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  civil 

fovemment  on  the  other.  The  argument,  then,  for  the  essential 
ifference  and  mutual  independence  of  the  spiritual  and  tem^ 
poral  powers  may  be  placed  on  a  wider  basis,  and  bring  out  in  a 
manner  more  unequivocal  still  the  freedom  from  foreign  control 
which  necessarily  belongs  to  each  when  dealing  with  its  own 
matters,  and  ministering  within  its  proper  walk  of  duty.  The 
lines  traced  deeply  and  indelibly  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
civil  element  in  human  life,  and  which  divide  into  two  classes, 
not  to  be  confounded,  what  belongs  to  God  and  what  belongs 
to  Caesar,  appertain  to  the  very  constitution  of  things :  they 
have  been  drawn  as  they  are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  and 
Christianity  does  no  more  than  adopt,  as  it  found,  them, — add- 
ing the  sanction  of  revealed  authority  to  the  light  of  nature,  and 
iving  clearer  expression  and  fuller  effect  to  a  distinction  known 
efore.  The  independence  of  Church  and  State  is  no  pet 
theory  of  divines,  drawn  from  an  artificial  system  of  theology. 
The  difference  between  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  world — between  the  sacred  and  secular  element  in  human 
affairs — is  not  due  to  Christianity  at  all,  although  it  stands  out 
in  bolder  relief,  and  having  a  more  unmistakeable  obligation  in 
the  teachings  of  Christianity.  But  the  difference  itself  is  founded 
in  nature,  and  the  universal  and  undying  belief  in  the  distinc- 
tion is  the  instruction  of  natural  religion,  even  to  the  most  untu- 
tored heart.  There  are  but  two  elements  necessary  to  develop 
this  thought  in  every  mind,  namely,  a  God  and  a  conscience, — 
a  belief  in  a  supreme  moral  Governor  over  us,  and  in  our  re- 
sponsibility to  Him.  The  man  who  knows  these  two  truths, 
even  though  he  should  know  little  more,  knows  that  his  relations 
to  that  mysterious  Being  are  distinct  from  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-men, — ^that  his  obligations  to  God  belong  to  a  different 
order,  and  involve  a  different  authority  firom  any  implied  in 
what  is  due  to  his  superiors  on  earth,  and  that  the  civil  alle- 
giance owing  to  the  ruler  of  the  people  is  not  the  spiritual 
service  to  be  offered  to  the  Ruler  of  all.  Such  a  man  may 
know  nothing  of  the  theory  of  a  visible  Church,  and  of  its  re- 
lations with  the  State— he  may  know  nothing  even  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  of  any  teaching  beyond  that  of  nature — he  may 
know  nothing  of  what  revelation  has  declared  as  to  the  ordi- 
nances or  manner  of  Church  worship,  but  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
render  to  God  what  it  is  sufficient  to  render  to  Caesar,  and  that 
things  spiritual  are  not  the  same  as  things  civiL    What  is  this 
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truth,  except  the  very  truth  which  Christianity  has  developed  into- 
the  doctrine  of  a  visible  Church,  in  its  faith,  and  worship,  and 
government  distinct  from  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  independent 
of  their  control  t     The  essential  elements  of  the  distinction  are 
recognised  by  every   human   conscience,   even   though   unen- 
lightened by  revelation ;  the  disregard  of  the  distinction,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  subordination  to  man  of  man's  relations  to 
God,  is  felt  to  be  a  violation  of  its  rights,  and  with  nothing  short 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  spiritual  element  from  the  fetters  of 
human  control  can  these  rights  be  vindicated.      We  most  go 
much  deeper  down  than  Christianity,  before  we  can  understand 
the  foundation  and  warrant  of  the  distinction  so  universally,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  acknowledged  even  by  nations  ignorant  of 
the  Bible.     There  are  truths  that  have  their  root  and  the  source 
of  their  authority  in  the  eternal  relations  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator.  And  this  is  one  of  them.  Christianity  teaches  it; 
but  it  is  older  than  Christianity.     It  is  the  truth  that  grows  up 
unbidden  and  irresistible  in  every  human  heart  thisit  knows  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  knows  that  man's  relations  to  Him  are  more 
than  man's  relations  to  his  king.^ 

It  is  not  needful,  then,  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  pole- 
mical theology  of  other  days,  in  order  that  we  may  see  the 
meaning  and  be  able  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  two  kings 
and  the  two  kingdoms  which  the  Bible  would  set  up  within 
every  Christian  commonwealth, — each  having  subjects  and  juris- 
diction, and  each  sovereign  and  free.  The  elements  of  such  a 
theology  are  found  wherever  natural  religion  teaches  that  there 
is  a  God  who  claims  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  human  conscience, 
and  to  be  the  only  ruler  there ;  even  although  the  man  taught 
darkly  and  imperfectly  in  this  school  should  know  religion  only 
as  a  personal  thing  between  his  soul  and  his  Maker,  and  should 
never  have  felt  its  influence  or  understood  its  commands  calling 
him  to  unite  himself  to  others  in  a  society  gathered  out  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  uniting  together  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  joint  or  church  worship.  There  is  a  mignty  interval  between 
the  complete  doctrine  of  a  visible  church  tinder  Christ  its  Head, 
as  taught  in  Scripture,  and  the  rudimentary  doctrine  of  natural 
religion,  which,  out  of  the  fundamental  relationship  of  man  to  his 
Creator,  educes  the  necessity  and  duty  of  worship ;  but  yet  there 
underlies  both  the  same  essential  idea  of  the  difference  between 
what  is  due  to  the  Divine  Being  and  what  is  due  to  the  civil 
superior.  In  vindicating,  then,  that  distinction,  and  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  it,  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  all  these 
articles  of  theology,  controversial  or  controverted,  by  which  divines, 

'  Neque  enim  cum  hominibus,  sed  cnm  uno  Deo  negotium  est  conscientiis 
nostris.  Quo  pertinet  illnd  Tulgare  diBcrimen  inter  terrenum  et  conscientis 
flf}iwja,^^  Calvin^  Ins(  IV.  10. 
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drawing  from  Scripture  their  weapons  of  defence,  have  sought  to 
explain  and  vindicate  it.  We  can  dispense  with  much,  if  not 
all,  that  Scripture  has  taught  as  to  a  rightly  organized  and  fully 
constituted  Church,  standing  in  well-defined  relationship  to  Christ 
as  Head,  and  contrasted  in  bold  relief  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  summon  to  our  aid  the  doctrine  of 
the  Headship  of  Christ — the  key-stone  of  any  right  Scripture 
theory  of  a  Christian  Church.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the 
distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  civil  power,  as  the  one 
founded  in  grace  and  the  other  in  nature.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to 
call  to  our  help  the  difference  between  the  two  societies  in  respect 
of  the  conditions  of  membership  in  each.  All  these  are  Scrip- 
ture doctrines  that  directly  and  conclusively  bear  on  the  question 
of  the  essential  distinction  between  Church  and  Stat«,  and  the 
inalienable  independence  that  is  the  prerogative  of  each.  But 
passing  these,  let  us  seize  upon  the  one  idea  that  underlies  them 
all — the  revelation  of  nature  as  well  as  of  Scripture — the  dogma 
that  all  churches  take  for  granted,  and  which  all,  whether  be- 
longing to  churches  or  not,  believe  to  be  true, — the  dogma  that 
^'  Grod  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,"  and  that  into  that  domain, 
the  king  cannot  enter ;  and  we  have  in  this  single  truth  all  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  draw  the  line  between  what  belongs 
to  God  and  what  belongs  to  Caesar,  and  to  justify  the  claim  for 
churches  and  for  individuals  of  exemption  in  spiritual  things 
from  civil  control.  That  doctrine  can  stand  firm  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  natural  religion  and  the  universal  beliefs  of  mankind, 
apart  altogether  from  the  authority  which  it  justly  claims  as  a 
truth  of  Scripture,  and  from  any  confirmation  it  may  receive 
from  the  Scripture  definition  of  a  Christian  Church.  And  that 
doctrine,  rightly  understood  and  applied,  is  sufiicient  to  vindicate 
for  Christian  societies  not  less  certainly  or  less  largely  than  for 
Christian  men,  freedom  in  all  that  pertains  to  God  from  the  com- 
mandments and  authority  of  the  State. 

For,  after  all,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the 
Church  in  matters  spiritual  but  another  form  of  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment  t 
And  is  not  the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  society  to  be  free 
as  regards  its  creed,  its  worship,  and  its  order,  nothing  more  than 
a  demand  for  toleration  t  Upon  what  grounds  and  within  what 
limits  do  we  claim  liberty  of  conscience  at  the  hands  of  the  civil 
magistrate  in  the  case  of  individuals  ?  We  claim  it  because 
there  is  one  department  of  human  duty  and  obligation  in  which 
man  is  primarily  responsible  to  God,  and  cannot  therefore,  in  the 
same  sense  and  at  tiie  same  moment,  be  responsible  to  human 
authority.  We  claim  it  because  in  these  matters  his  obedience 
is  forestalled,  and  himself  the  servant  by  prior  right  of  another 
master;  and  seeing  that  he  cannot  serve  two  masters  in  the  same. 
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walk  o£  duty,  and  that  he  must  be  at  liberty  to  obey  God,  he 
ought  to  be  made  free  from  foreign  interference  or  control. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  his  previous  responsibility  to  his  Maker, 
liberty  of  conscience  is  secured  to  the  meanest  citizen  of  the  com- 
monwealth, not  because  it  is  a  civil  ri^ht  due  to  him  as  a  citizen, 
but  because  it  is  a  more  sacred  right  due  to  him  as  the  moral  and 
accountable  creature  of  God.  Within  the  sanctuary  set  apart  for 
MTorship  and  for  dutv  to  his  Creator  be  can  stand  erect  before 
the  face  of  earthly  rulers,  because  the  representative  of  earthly  rule 
may  not  there  intrude ;  another  has  taken  the  seat  of  authority, 
and  a  higher  obligation  decides  the  question  of  obedience ;  and  be- 
cause he  is  acknowledged  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  servant 
of  God,  the  ministers  of  the  State  cannot  bind  him  to  their  ser- 
vice, but  rather  must  loose  him  and  let  him  go.  This  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  argue  for  liberty  and  right  to  every  man  to 
mquire  and  belitve  and  act  in  spiritual  matters  as  his  own  con- 
science and  not  another's  shall  dictate, — a  claim  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  good  and  effectual  in  the  case  of  individuals 
against  civil  authority,  which  by  coercive  power  cannot,  and 
likewise  against  ecclesiastical  authority,  when  by  instruction  and 
persuasion  it  may  not,  succeed  in  changing  his  conscientious  con- 
victions. And  is  there  one  word  in  the  plea  which  does  not 
apply  with  equal  relevancy  and  undiminished  force  to  the  case  of 
cnurches  as  well  as  individuals  ?  Can  the  argument  be  regarded 
as  good  for  each  man,  taken  apart  and  by  himself,  in  his  claims  to 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  as  not  equally  good  in  the  case  of  men 
joined  together  in  a  Ciiristian  society,  ana  acting  not  in  their  pri- 
vate capacity  as  individuals,  but  in  their  public  and  official  cha- 
racter as  members  or  officers  of  a  Church.  In  this  latter  capacity, 
no  less  than  in  the  former,  as  church  members  no  less  than 
private  men,  they  have  to  deal  with  God ;  in  their  conjunct  or 
public  proceedings  the  element  of  conscience  is  equally  brought 
in ;  the  Church,  in  all  departments  of  its  duty  and  actings,  has 
especially,  or  rather  exclusively,  to  do  with  those  spiritual  matters 
inSvbich  ito  rulers  and  member  ar»  primarUy  res^nsible  to  God 
and  not  to  man.  And  if  conscience  is  a  plea  which  not  only 
ennobles  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual, but  casts  over  it  the  shield  of  right  and  law  to  protect  it 
against  the  encroachments  of  human  power,  is  it  not  also  an 
argument  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  a  Christian  socie^ 
to  be  allowed  to  frame  its  own  creed  and  administer  its  own 
worship,  and  regulate  its  own  spiritual  order,  without  in  these 
articles  being  subject  to  State  control. 

Were  the  Christian  society  dealing  with  questions  of  mere 
expediency,  in  which  an  unlimited  discretion  were  allowed,  and 
in  which  conscience,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  share,  it  might  be 
otherwise.    Were  there  no  law  to  which  ecclesiastical  courts  auod 
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officers  were  amenable  beyond  their  own  will, — were  their  rules 
and  decisions  to  be  considered  right  and  wrong  in  no  higher 
sense  than  the  resolutions  of  a  farmers'  club,  or  the  regulations 
of  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  in  sacred  music,  or  the  pro- 
spectus and  bye-laws  of  a  copartnery  for  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer-matches, — ^were  their  judgments  not  matters  of  conscience, 
and  their  acts  not  done  in  the  name  of  God,  it  might  compara- 
tively be  a  small  matter  of  complaint  that  some  authority  foreign 
to  the  Christian  society  claimed  right  to  review  and  reverse  them. 
But  in  no  aspect  of  them  can  the  Church  and  the  Church's  acts 
be  regarded  as  set  loose  from  the  authority  of  conscience,  and 
not  under  law  to  Him  who  is  its  Lord.     On  the  contrary,  if 
we  take  the  Scripture  account  of  the  matter,  we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  confess,  that,  in  its  three  great  departments  of  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline,  the   Church  is  brought  into  a 
nearer  relationship  of  responsibility  to  God  than  any  other  society 
can  be ;  and  that  its  organs  for  spiritual  action  and  duty  are,  in 
a  higher  sense  of  the  words,  God's  ministers^  than  can  possibly 
be  affirmed  of  the  agents  or  officers  of  any  civil  corporation  in 
civil  affairs,  or  of  private  individuals  in  the  duties  of  private 
life.     In  doctrine,  tne  Church  can  teach  nothing  but  what  God 
has  taught,  and  as  He  has  taught  it ;  in  worship,  it  can  admini- 
ster no  ordinances  but  those  He  has  appointed,  and  as  He  has 
appointed  them ;  in  discipline,  it  can  bmd  and  loose  only  in  His 
name  and  by  His  authority.     There  is  no  room  lefl,  then,  for 
the  interference  of  its  own  or  that  of  others  in  any  of  its  mat- 
ters.    Its  office  is  simply  ministerial,  and  nothing  more,  charged 
IS  it  is  with  the  duty,  first  of  ascertaining,  and  then  of  carry- 
ng  into  effect,  the  will  of  another.    In  nothing  that  the  Christian 
K>ciety  does  in  the  way  of  teaching  truth,  or  administering  the 
.rdinances  of  worship,  or  exercising  discipline,  is  there  any  place 
illowed  for  a  capricious  power ;  it  is  tied  up  straitly,  in  all  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs,  to  the  necessity  of  following  out  its  own 
*x)nscientious  belief  of  what  is  the  commandment  given  to  it  to 
valk  by  in  the  particular  matter  with  which  it  is  appointed  to 
leal.     In  every  case,  the  Church  is  bound  to  carry  into  effect 
he  law  of  its  Head,  and  not  its  own ;  and  the  demand  for  liberty 

0  do  so,  without  interference  or  constraint  from  abroad,  is  simply 

1  demand  to  be  allowed  to  perform  its  duty  to  God  as  His  law 
las  declared  and  conscience  has  interpreted  it,  and  nothing  more. 

But  we  may  take  a  lower  position  than  the  scriptural  one,  in 
eference  to  the  Church's  duty,  and  yet  the  argument  remain 
ubstantially  the  same.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon 
he  debat>eable  ground  of  the  ext-ent  to  which  Scripture  may  be 
■egarded  as  furnishing  a  law  for  the  proceedings  of  the  Church 
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in  all  its  departments  of  duty:  in  questions,  for  example,  of 
government,  and  worship,  and  discipline,  as  well  as  in  questions 
of  doctrine.  We  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  help  derived 
from  what  we  may  regard  as  the  complete  and  accurate  Bible 
view  of  a  Church  of  Christ.  We  believe  that  there  is  no 
principle  that  is  consistent  with  itself,  or  justified  by  the  word 
of  God,  except  the  Puritan  principle,  that  nothing  is  lawful 
within  the  Christian  society  but  what,  directly  or  indii*ectly,  is 
contained  in  Scripture ;  and  that  Scripture,  in  its  precepts,  or 
principles,  or  precedents,  iumishes  a  full  and  authoritative  direc- 
tory for  all  that  the  Church,  in  its  distinctive  character  as  a 
Church,  is  called  upon  or  commanded  to  do  in  any  one  depart- 
ment of  duty.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  doctrine  exhilHts 
the  courts  and  office-bearers  of  the  Church  in  the  very  peculiar 
light  of  the  ministers  of  God,  commissioned  and  required  to  carry 
into  effect  His  written  word  in  all  that  they  do  in  spiritual  things ; 
and  that,  therefore,  in  claiming  immunity  from  civil  control  in 
such  matters,  they  are  only  claiming  freedom,  in  their  official 
character,  to  administer  His  law.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
argument  to  press  this  view.  We  can  agree  to  waive  it.  We  can 
dispense  with  all  positions  in  regard  to  which  Christian  churches, 
or  even  Christian  men,  may  be  found  to  differ.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  that  we  are  allowed  to  stand  on  that  common  ground 
occupied  by  all,*— namely,  that  the  territory  of  the  Church  is  a 
spiritual  territory,  and  its  dnties  spiritual  duties ;  that  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Christian  society  have  to  deal  with  those  things 
of  God  in  which  pre-eminently  the  element  of  conscience  prevails, 
and  that  in  these  matters  their  responsibility  is,  in  the  first  in* 
stance,  to  God,  and  only  in  a  secondary  and  inferior  sense  to  man. 
The  plea  of  conscience  is  a  plea  competent  to  every  church,  in 
the  same  way  as  to  every  individual,  when  the  question  is  one 
between  the  soul  and  God ;  and  the  argument  is  effectual  against 
the  claims  of  authority  of  all  except  of  Him.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  ask,  in  the  case  of  such  a  church,  whether,  according 
to  our  standard,  its  doctrine  is  orthodox,  or  its  worship  uncor- 
rupted,  or  its  discipline  pure,  before  we  concede  to  it  the  benefit 
which  the  plea  of  conscience  carries  with  it,  any  more  than  we 
require  to  ask  whether  an  individual  holds  scriptural  views,  before 
we  accord  to  him  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  advan* 
tage  of  toleration.  Conscience  may  err  in  the  case  of  the  society 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual :  and  yet  an  erring  con- 
science is  to  be  dealt  with  reverently,  because  it  has  rights  as 
against  a  fellow-creature,  although  it  may  have  no  rights  as 
against  God.  Whatever  may  be  their  standing  as  to  scriptiuml 
purity  and  attainment,  churches,  unless  they  have  renounced 
their  spiritual  character  and  become  mere  secular  copartneries 
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are  entitled  to  plead  that  they  deal  in  their  proceedings  with 
matters  of  conscience ;  and  their  demand  to  be  let  alone  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  in  their  ecclesiastical  daties,  is  like  the  claim  of 
the  individual  for  his  religious  life, — a  demand  for  nothing  more 
than  spiritual  freedom. 

The  plea  of  spiritual  independence  as  regards  the  Chnrch,  and 
the  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience  as  regards  the  individual,  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  They  are  but  two  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  principle,  and  they  ultimately  rest  on  the  same  foundation. 
Grant  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  individual,  throw 
around  his  exercises  of  conscience,  in  regard  to  religious  truth, 
and  worship,  and  service,  the  fence  of  toleration,  and  we  cannot 
conjecture  even  a  plansible  reason  for  denying  to  him  the  same 
privilege  when,  as  a  Church  member,  he  forms  one  of  a  reli^ 
gious  society  constituted  for  the  performance  of  the  same  spi* 
ritual  duties.  The  difference  between  his  private  and  ofBcial 
character  can  make  no  difference,  in  the  eye  of  right  reason,  for 
a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  him  by  the  State.  The,  in  one 
sense,  accidental  circumstance  of  his  acting  in  concert  with  others 
in  a  religious  association,  can  give  the  civil  magistrate  no  right 
of  interference  or  control  which  ne  did  not  possess  before.  £^v, 
is  not  union  into  society  of  a  spiritual  kind,  similar  to  a  Churcliy 
a  necensxiy  arising  out  of  the  fact  of  the  toleration  by  the  State 
of  individuals  holding  the  same  religious  faith,  observing  the 
same  religious  worship,  and  performing  the  same  religious  duties,-^ 
more  especially  when  one  of  the  articles  of  the  faith  in  which  they 
are  tolerated  is  just  the  belief  of  the  duty  of  joining  together  as  a 
society  for  the  social  and  public  worship  of  God  T  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  right  or  toleration  for  the  one  involves  in  it  the 
equal  right  of  toleration  for  the  other ;  and  if  a  society  for  the 
worship  and  service  of  God  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  of  necessity 
have  all  those  powers  and  rights  which  are  found  to  be  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  every  other  society.  It  must  have  some  prin- 
ciples of  order  for  the  regulation  of  its  affairs ;  it  must  have  some 
kind  of  organs  to  express  its  views,  and  to  conduct  its  proceedings ; 
it  must  have  the  power  of  admitting  and  excluding  members. 
Laws,  officers,  and  authority  over  its  own  members,  are  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church,  even  as  they  are  essential 
to  the  existence  of  any  organized  society ;  and,  without  them,  no 
orderly  community  could  be  constituted,  or  at  least  continue  to 
act.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  Scripture  command, 
which  makes  the  joint  or  public  confession  of  God  a  duty,  and  not 
a  matter  of  option,  to  Christians.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  Bible  for  the  appointment  of  government,  and  rulers, 
and  discipline,  in  the  Christian  society.  All  these  things  arise 
>  Whately's  Kingdom  of  Christ,  4th  edit^  p.  92. 
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out  of  the  very  notion  of  a  number  of  men  holding*  the  same 
views  of  religious  doctrine,  worship,  and  duty,  and  knit  together 
among  themselves,  and  separated  irom  the  rest  of  the  nation  by 
their  common  profession.  And  the  toleration  of  all  these  things 
by  the  State  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  toleration  of  religious 
men  at  all ;  the  right  to  the  free  possession  and  use  of  them  by 
a  Church  apart  from  civil  interference,  as  well  as  the  existence  of 
a  Church  itself,  rests  on  the  same  footing  as  does  the  liberty  of 
conscience  for  the  individual,  and  the  denial  of  the  one  would 
lead  to  the  denial  of  the  other  also. 

The  intimate,  and,  indeed,  inseparable  connection  between 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  case  of  the  individual  and  the  spiri- 
tual independence  of  churches,  can  be  more  than  established  by 
reasoning :  it  can  be  illustrated  historically.  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  idea  of  religious  liberty, 
as  applied  to  the  individual  in  all  the  walks  of  spiritual  life  and 
activity,  has  preceded  in  point  of  time,  and  practically  wrought 
out,  the  idea  of  the  same  liberty  as  applicable  to  churches  and 
societies ;  or  whether  the  reverse  of  the  process  is  true,  and  the 
spiritual  independence  claimed  by  the  Church  has  been  the  har- 
bmger  and  origin  of  individual  freedom.  K  we  take  counsel 
of  theory  alone,  we  may  be  ready  to  conclude  that  the  urgent 
craving  for  personal  rights  in  religious  matters,  dictated  by  con- 
science, may  have  given  rise  to  the  desire  of  the  same  privileges 
in  ecclesiastical  societies,  and  have  step  by  step  developed  itself 
in  all  the  relations  in  which  man  is  found,  and  made  itself  to  be 
felt  in  his  public  and  official,  no  less  than  in  his  private  and  indivi- 
dual, capacity.  But  if  we  examine  the  history  of  human  progress 
and  civilisation,  we  shall  find  that  the  opposite  view  perhaps  ap- 
proximates more  nearly  to  the  truth,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
spiritual  from  the  temporal  society,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  entire 
freedom  and  independence  of  each  within  its  own  sphere,  have  been 
the  bulwark  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  great  instru- 
ment for  developing  the  principle  ana  practically  extending  the 
blessings  of  liberty  of  conscience.  So  at  least  the  philosophic 
statesman,  who  has  written  the  history  of  European  civilisation, 
has  interpreted  its  lessons.  Unlike  to  many  in  the  present  day, 
who  can  see  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  spiritual  freedom  of 
the  Church  but  an  approach  to  the  Popish  tenet  of  the  subordinar 
tion  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  Guizot  can  recognise 
in  it  one  of  the  prime  agents  in  the  introduction  and  progress  of 
liberty  and  right  in  modem  Europe.  Speaking  of  the  violence 
to  which  the  Church,  as  well  as  society  at  large,  was  exposed 
from  the  barbarians  afler  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  con- 
tinues :  ^^  For  her  defence  she  proclaimed  a  principle  formerly 
laid  down  under  the  empire,  although  more  vaguely, — this  was 
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the  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  power,  and  their 
reciprocal  independence.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  principle  that 
the  Church  lived  freely  in  connection  with  the  barbarians.  She 
maintained  that  force  could  not  act  upon  the  system  of  creeds^ 
hopes,  and  religious  promises, — that  the  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral world  were  entirely  distinct.  You  may  at  once  see  the 
salutary  consequence  resulting  from  this  pnnciple.  Indepen- 
dently of  its  temporal  utility  to  the  Church,  it  had  this  inestim- 
able effect,  of  bnnging  about,  on  the  foundation  of  right,  the 
separation  of  powers,  and  of  controlling  them  by  means  of  each 
other.  Moreover,  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  as  a  general  thing,  m  its  whole  extent,  the  Church 
prepared  the  way  for  the  independence  of  the  individual  intellec- 
tual world, — the  independence  of  thought.  The  Church  said 
that  the  system  of  religious  creeds  could  not  fall  under  the  yoke 
of  force ;  and  each  individual  was  led  to  apply  to  his  own  case 
the  language  of  the  Church.  The  principle  of  free  inquiry,  of 
liberty  of  individual  thought,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
independence  of  general  spiritual  authority  with  regard  to  tem- 
poral power."  ^ 

And  so  has  it  ever  been  found  to  be  in  practice.  The  two 
ideas  have  advanced  or  declined  together.  Liberty  of  personal 
thought  and  action  claimed  by  the  member  of  the  commonwealth 
in  opposition  to  arbitrary  power  in  the  State,  and  liberty  of 
spiritual  thought  and  life  claimed  by  the  Church  as  against  the 
same,  may  be  separated  in  theoiy,*  but  can  never  be  far  apart  in 
the  world,  not  ot  speculation,  but  of  fact.  The  right  of  private 
judgment  belonging  to  the  citizen  can  only  be  seen  in  its  true 
value  and  sacredness  when  seen  to  rest  on  the  same  foundation 
of  conscience  which  gives  force  and  holiness  to  the  Church's 
demand  for  freedom  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  relations  between 
itself  and  God.  The  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  of  the  State  can  never  be  asserted  as  it  ought  to  be, 
unless  it  be  demanded  as  that  same  liberty  to  serve  Gody  in  virtu^ 
of  man's  prior  responsibility  to  Him,  which  the  Church,  in  its 
claims  of  spiritual  independence,  does  nothing  more  than  seek 
to  vindicate  for  itself.  Both  pleas  rest  beneath  the  same  shield ; 
and  the  security  of  both  is  found  in  the  primary  and  inalienable 
right  of  individuals  and  societies,  of  private  men  and  public 
churches  alike,  to  be  exempted  from  the  authority  of  the  State 
in  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  obey  God.  And  hence  the 
love  of  civil  liberty  in  the  breasts  of  a  people  has  never  burned 
so  ardently  as  when  it  has  been  kindled  at  the  altar.  Nations 
and  individuals  have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  have  prized  their  freedom  very  much  in  proportion   as 

I  Guisot— HiBtoiy  of  CiTiliiation,  toI.  i.,  p.  99. 
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religious  liberty  has  floarished  along  with  it;  and  where  the 
ascredness  of  the  latter  has  not  been  felt,  and  its  claims  have  been 
practically  disregarded,  there  the  former  has  never  extensively 
or  for  any  length  of  time  prevailed.  The  history  of  the  long 
contendings  for  freedom  to  the  Church,  both  in  England  ana 
Scotland,  pointedly  illustrates  this  truth.  Though  no  friend  to 
the  Puritans,  and  pretending  to  no  sympathy  with  their  religious 
tenets,  Hallam,  in  his  ^^Constitutional  History,"  has  felt  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  their  straggles  and  sacrifices  in 
behalf  of  spiritual  independence  kept  alive  the  flame  of  political 
freedom  at  a  time  when  the  cause  was  almost  lost  in  England, 
and  that  the  Puritan  controversy  has  lefl  its  permanent  mark  on 
our  national  polity  in  the  principles  of  right  and  liberty  which  it 
impressed.    And  the  same  thing  may  be  said  with  equal,  if  not 

greater  truth,  of  the  fiercer  struggle  through  which  religious 
eedom  was  won  in  Scotland.  The  actors  in  that  struggle  were 
unable  to  separate  between  the  two  ideas  of  religious  and  civil 
independence  :  their  controversy  with  the  house  of  Stuart,  begun 
and  carried  on  in  the  name  of  spiritual  liberty,  in  reality  em- 
braced not  less  the  cause  of  political  freedom ;  their  love  to 
each,  springing  from  the  same  root  of  reverence  for  conscience, 
became  one  passion  in  their  hearts ;  and  while  they  were  ready 
to  give  all  for  a  free  Church,  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
only  a  little  less  for  a  free  State.  "  Take  away  the  liberty  of 
assemblies,"  said  Knox,  ^^  and  take  away  the  liberty  of  the 
evangel ;"  but  with  a  kindred  and  equal  ardour,  Knox  was  the 
foremost  to  stand  up  in  behalf  of  the  nation's  freedom,  and  not 
to  fear  the  face  of  man.  And  so  it  was  with  his  successors  in  the 
contest.  Their  banner  that  they  bore  in  their  hands,  while  there 
was  inscribed  upon  it,  ^'  for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant,"  was 
equally  an  expression  of  their  hatred  of  civil  misrule.  While 
otners  conspired  or  mourned  for  national  liberty  in  secret,  they 
publicly  displayed  the  symbol  which  declared  that  '^  all  that  is 
past  is  not  forgotten,  and  all  that  is  in  peril  is  not  lost ;"  and 
that  sign,  seen  upon  the  mountains  of  Scotland  from  across 
the  sea,  told  to  William  that  the  hour  for  the  Kevolution  had 
come. 

Nor,  in  advocating  the  doctrine  of  the  virtually  fundamental 
sameness  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  individuals,  and  of 
the  right  of  spiritual  independence  in  churches,  and  of  thdr 
equal  claim  to  civil  recognition,  are  we  giving  a  broader  mean- 
ing or  more  extensive  application  to  the  principle  than  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  country  warrants.  That  law  takes  under  its 
protection  the  principle  of  conscience  as  a  principle  available,  in 
matters  of  worship  and  duty  due  to  God,  equally  and  in  common 
to  religious  bodies  and  to  religious  men.    It  acknowledges  the 
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distinction  between  things  secular  and  things  sacred,  and  the 
right  of  complete  independence  in  the  latter,  both  in  the  case  of 
societies  and  in  that  of  individuals,  and  in  the  same  measure  in 
both  Mr  Hallam  has  referred  to  the  famous  case  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  against  Evans,  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield 
in  1767,  as  the  case  which  has  finally  settled  the  law  pf  tolera- 
tion ibr  this  country,  and  fixed  its  limits  and  application  ;  and  to 
the  opinion  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  that  eminent  lawyer,  as 
giving  articulate  and  lasting  expression  to  the  principles  of  the 
Britisli  constitution  on  the  point.  In  the  course  of  nis  speech, 
Lord  Mansfield  lays  down  the  position,  in  which  all  constitutional 
lawyers  will  concur,  that  ^^  it  cannot  be  shown  from  the  princi- 

1>les  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  that,  independent  of  positive 
aw,  temporal  punishments  ought  to  be  inflicted  for  mere  opinions 
with  respect  to  particular  modes  of  worship ;"  and  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  number  or  severity  of  the  statutes  previously 
directed  against  religious  views  or  practices  differing  irom  those 
of  the  Established  Church,  ^^  the  case  is  quite  altered  since  the 
Act  of  Toleration,"  so  that,  '^  by  that  Act  the  Dissenters  are  freed 
not  only  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  laws  therein  parti- 
cularly specified,  but  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  from 
all  penalty  and  punishment  whatsoever,  on  account  of  their  non* 
conformity,  which  is  allowed  and  protected  by  this  Act,  and  is 
therefore  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  longer  a  crime."  And  not  only 
does  the  Act  of  Toleration  refuse  to  construe  as  a  crime,  and  to  in- 
terfere with  as  such,  ^'  mere  opinions"  or  ^'modes  of  worship;"  but 
it  lends  to  them  positive  sanction,  as  known  to  the  constitution,  and 
known  to  be  as  lawful  in  the  eye  of  the  constitution  as  the  opinions 
or  modes  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church.  ^'  The  Toleration 
Act  renders  that  which  was  illegal  before  now  legal ;  the  Dis- 
senters* way  of  worship  is  permitted  and  allowed  by  this  Act ;  it 
is  not  only  exempted  from  punishment,  but  rendered  innocent 
and  lawful;  it  i$  established;  it  is  put  under  the  protection  and 
not  merely  the  connivance  of  the  law.  In  case  those  who  are 
appointed  by  law  to  register  Dissenting  places  of  worship  refuse  on 
any  pretence  to  do  it,  we  must,  upon  application,  send  a  manda- 
mus to  compel  them."  ^ 

Two  things  are  plain  from  this  judicial  opinion  of  Lord  Mans- 
field— Firsts  it  is  plain  that  religious  bodies,  or  cimrches,  stand 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  individuals,  with  respect  to 
toleration  by  the  State,  the  law  knowing  no  difference  between 
the  two  cases.  The  frequent  use  of  the  expressions,  '^  modes  of 
worship j^  ^^ places  of  tvorshipj^  and  so  on,  applicable  only  to 
societies,  in  addition  to  the  expression  ^' opinions^^  applicable  to 

'  Parliamentaiy  History  of  England — Speech  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Caoae 
between  the  City  of  London  and  the  Dissenters.    1767. 
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individuals  as  well,  sufficiently'  establishes  this.  And,  aeeondj  it 
is  no  less  plain  that  toleration,  in  the  view  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
extends  not  only  to  that  one  department  of  the  Church's  affairs 
which  comprehends  doctrine,  or,  as  his  expression  is,  "  opinions^ 
but  also  to  the  depaitments  of  worship  and  order,  or,  as  he  words 
it,  the  "  Dissenters^  way  of  worshipJ^  Tliis  latter  point  indeed  is 
manifest,  from  the  consiaeration  that,  in  Lord  Mansfield's  day, 
three-fourths  of  the  Dissenters  neither  asked  nor  needed  tolera- 
tion for  their  doctrines,  which  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  only  for  their  worship,  government,  and 
discipline,  in  which  they  differed.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  judicial 
recognition  by  this  great  constitutional  lawj^er  of  the  justice  of  the 
claim  put  forth  by  churches  of  all  classes  and  denommations,  that 
they  may  be  tolerated  in  the  same  way  as  individuals  in  all  that 
belongs  to  faith,  worship,  and  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  that  what 
they  shall,  in  obedience  to  conscience,  do  in  this  department  of  duty, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  unlawful,  or  interfered  with  in  any 
way,  or  declared  null  and  void  because  alleged  to  be  so,  by  the 
civil  tribunals. 

But  the  principle  on  which  he  founds  his  interpretation  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  is  fully  as  instructive  as  the  interpretation  itself. 
All  positive  statutes  imposing  penalties  in  respect  of  religioos 
opinions  or  modes  of  worahip  being  removed  out  of  the  way  by 
the  Act  of  Toleration,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  interpret  the 
right  and  limits  of  free  opinion,  to  fall  back  on  those  original 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  anterior  to  positive  statute,  and 
everywhere  the  same, — the  universal  practice  and  common  juris- 
prudence of  nations  known  as  common  law.  "  The  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  ^^  are  part  of  the 
common  law :  the  essential  principles  of  revealed  religion  ai'e  part 
of  the  common  law."  So  far  from  it  being  true,  as  is  sometimes 
alleged  by  the  warm  assertors  of  the  prerogative  of  the  State,  that 
it  knows  no  difference  between  things  temporal  and  things  sacred, 
between  religious  societies  and  civil  corporations,  between  churches 
and  trading  copartneries,  between  the  province  that  belongs  to 
God  and  that  which  belongs  to  CsBsar,  that,  according  to  this 
eminent  authority,  the  distinction  is  itself  embodied  in  the  common 
law  of  England,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
of  which  the  distinction  forms  a  pa(rt,  are  so  embodied.  Nav,  if 
we  are  disposed  to  go  beyond  what  natural  religion  may  teacli  oi 
the  distinction,  and  take  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Bible 
as  our  key  to  the  understanding  of  it,  we  should  not  travel  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  British  constitution,  or  place  our  plea  beyond  its 
ken,  for  the  essential  principles  of  revealed  as  well  as  of  natural 
religion,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Lord  Mansfield,  are  part  of 
the  common  law.     It  is  impossible,  then,  to  argue,  that  tne  dis- 
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tinctios  for  which  we  contend  cannot  be  respected  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  civil  magistrate,  because,  however  it  may  be 
known  to  theologians,  it  is  not  known  to  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
allege  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  churches  have  no  other  character 
than  have  civil  societies,  and  that  the  spiritual  duties  about  which 
the  former  are  conversant,  have  no  other  privilege  than  belongs 
to  the  matters  of  temporal  interest  or  right  with  which  the  latter 
have  to  deal.  The  magistrate  of  this  country  knows  all  that 
natural  religion  teaches,  for  its  principles  form  part  and  parcel 
of  his  own  Taw.  He  knows  much  even  that  revelation  teaches, 
for  its  essential  principles  are  no  less  embodied  in  the  constitution 
of  the  State.  And  wnen  we  speak  of  God  and  man's  relation  to 
God,  of  conscience  and  the  things  of  conscience,  and  sav  that,  in 
regard  to  these,  individuals  and  societies  are  not  under  law  to  the 
State,  because  previously  under  law  to  the  Creator,  we  are  using 
no  language  strange  to  the  constitution,  and  which  is  not 
strictly  and  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
as  a  plea  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  toleration  to  all  religious 
denominations  and  parties.  A  toleration  founded  on  such  principles 
of  natural  religion  as  the  constitution  makes  part  of  itself,  em- 
braces all  bodies  of  men  associated  together  for  the  worship  of 
God,  whether  Christian  or  not  Christian, — not  being  confined  to 
those  societies  who  claim  an  authority  flowing  from  Christ  as 
Head,  and  who  are  constituted  on  the  model  of  that  Church 
delineated  in  His  word.  And  without  repudiating  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  running  counter  to  common  law,  such 
societies  must  have  freedom  in  all  that  concerns  their  faith,  their 
worship,  and  their  discipline,  to  act  as  their  own  conscience  dictates, 
apart  from  civil  interference,  unless  one  or  other  of  two  things 
can  be  made  out, — either, /{r«e,  that  the  act  done  by  ikhe  society 
is  not  bona  fide  a  spiritual  act ;  or,  second^  that  the  society  itself 
avows  principles  and  favours  practices  so  hostile  to  the  order , 
and  well-being  of  the  State,  that  it  cannot  be  tolerated  at  all. 

Either  case  may  possibly  occur.  A  Church  favoured  by  its 
spiritual  character  may  indulge  in  proceedings  not  spiritual. 
Under  pretence  of  declaring  for  its  own  purposes  what  is  scrip- 
tural and  unscriptural  in  doctrine,  it  may  gratify  private  feeling 
by  branding  a  man  as  a  heretic.  Concealed  by  the  cloak  of  a 
zealous  discharge  of  the  duty  of  Divine  worship,  it  may  hold 
secret  meetings  for  civil  if  not  treasonable  purposes.  Under 
colour  of  discipline,  it  may  maliciously  and  wrongfully  stain  a 
man's  character,  and  injure  both  his  reputation  and  his  interests 
in  society.  In  such  cases  the  Church  can  no  longer  plead  its 
character  as  a  spiritual  body,  or  its  right  to  toleration,  as  a  bar 
against  the  interference  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  the  way  of  re- 
viewing its  proceedings  and  granting  redress,  for  this  simple 
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reason^  that  its  proceedings  have  changed  their  character,  and 
have  ceased  to  be  spiritual* 

Or  a  body  of  religionists,  without,  in  a  certain  sense  of  the 
words,  losing  their  spiritual  character,  may  hold  opinions  and 
inculcate  practices  hostile  to  public  morals  or  the  well-being  of 
the  community :  their  creed,  like  that  of  the  Jesuits,  may  em- 
body articles  subversive  of  the  distinctions  of  right  and  i^Tong ;  or 
their  religious  observances,  like  those  of  the  Mormons,  may  be 
fatal  to  the  order  and  happiness  of  social  life ;  and,  conscience, 
familiarized  to  the  evil,  may  teach  its  members  that  they  axe 
doing  God  service.  In  such  extreme  cases  it  must  become  a 
question  with  the  rulers  of  the  State,  whether  it  is  possible  to 
extend  to  them  the  benefits  of  toleration  at  all,  or  whether  it  is 
not  rather  necessary  to  fall  back  on  the  last  resort  of  nations  as 
of  churches,  to  expel  from  among  them  the  offending  members. 
The  limits  of  toleration  is  a  question  for  rulers,  which  it  is  as  dii^ 
ficult  to  solve  as  the  parallel  question  for  the  people,  of  the  limits 
of  obedience.  But  if  the  right  of  resistance  is  one  which  the 
people  should  seldom  remember,  and  which  princes  should  never 
forget,  the  right  of  refusing  toleration  is  also  one  which  Churches 
cannot  question,  even  alwough  the  State  ought  to  be  slow  in 
seeking  an  occasion  to  exercise  it.  But  short  of  those  extreme 
cases  of  so-called  religious  societies,  which,  by  their  teaching  or 
by  their  practice,  compel  the  State,  in  self-defence,  to  deny  to 
them  the  right  of  toleration  altogether,  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  with  spiritual  societies 
when  dealing  with  spiritual  affairs.  If  the  ireedom  of  any 
church  in  Divine  worship  and  discipline  ought  not  to  be  per* 
mitted  apart  from  civil  control,  the  only  consistent  altematire 
to  assert  is,  that  such  a  church  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  at  alL 
The  State  may  consistently  put  it  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  if  its  character  or  practice  so  demand;  hut  the 
State  cannot  consistently  tolerate  a  church,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  repudiate  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  essential  and  distinctive 
functions. 

Taking  the  law  as  it  has  been  authoritatively  interpreted  and 
settled  by  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  there  are  two  points  to 
be  inquired  into  before  the  civil  ruler  is  at  liberty  to  interfere  with 
alleged  wrongs  done  by  a  religious  body  in  name  of  a  church* 

He  may  properly  ask,  Is  this  a  church  coming  within  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  State,  when,  after  full  consideration 
of  what  was  safe  for  itself  or  right  for  its  people,  it  firamed  the 
Act  which  defined  what  bodies  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
so  accounted,  and  therefore  to  be  recognised  and  tolerated,  or 
the  reverse  ?  It  were  absurd  to  allege  that  any  number  of  mea 
calling  themselves  a  church,  and  claiming  its  privileges,  aro 
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entitled,  withotit  inquiiy,  to  be  held  to  be  such.  In  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Act  of  William  and  Maiy,  the  State  reserves  to 
itself  the  means  and  the  power  of  deciding  this  question  as  to 
each  individual  case,  by  enacting  that  every  religious  body  or 
place  of  worship  that  may  seek  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of 
toleration^- shall  be  duly  registered  by  parties  appointed  bylaw 
for  the  purpose ;  and  that  the  doors  of  such  place  of  worship  shall 
be  open  to  the  State  or  its  servants.  Sucn  provisions  were  ob- 
viously designed  to  furnish  to  the  State  those  means  of  informar- 
tion,  with  respect  to  the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  body 
tolerated^  as  might  enable  it  to  decide  for  its  own  purposes 
whether  the  privilege  should  be  continued  or  withdrawn.  In- 
dependently indeed  of  positive  statute,  it  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  State,  as  the  ordinance  of  God  for 
the  security  and  advancement  of  the  temporal  well-being  of  its 
subjects,  that  it  has  a  right  to  make  itself  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  any  society,  of  whatever  kind,  within  its  borders ; 
and  for  that  end,  is  entitled  to  be  present  at  its  meetings,  and  to 
be  cognisant  of  its  transactions,  oecret  societies  are  in  their  very 
nature  dangerous  and  unconstitutional ;  and  upon  this  ground, 
were  there  no  other,  a  public  declaration  of  the  faith  taught,  and 
the  order  observed,  and  the  rights  claimed  by  every  religious 
body,  such  as  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  furnish  in  the  case 
of  churches,  might  be  defended,  as  in  fact  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable in  one  shape  or  other  for  the  information  of  the  State 
and  the  protection  of  the  community.  But  in  whatever  way  or 
form  the  information  may  be  obtained,  the  civil  magistrate  has  a 
right  to  know  and  be  satisfied  that  the  church  which  claims 
toleration  at  his  hands,  is  in  truth  what  it  imports  to  be, — a 
spiritual  society  in  reality  and  not  in  pretence. 

But  there  is  a  second  question  which  he  may  ask,  and  it  is  this : 
Are  the  proceedings  of  the  church  brought  under  his  notice 
properly  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  spiritual  things,  and  is  the 
subject  matter  of  them  such  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  cogni- 
zance of  a  civil  tribunal  ?  To  answer  this  further  question,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  him  to  inouire  not  only  into  the  character  of  the 
body  whose  proceedings  tney  are,  but  also  into  the  occasion,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  themselves,  lest, 
through  haste,  or  passion,  or  deliberate  wrong  intention,  they 
should  cover  what  is  in  reality  not  a  spiritual  but  a  civil  wrong. 
We  put  aside  as  simply  childish  the  argument  that,  because  the 
church  or  its  officers  may  unintentionally  commit  a  wrong  in 
proceedings  which  are  yet  truly  spiritual^  that  therefore  the 
wrong  ought  to  be  redressed  by  the  civil  courts, — as  if  the  fact 
that  the  former  are  not  infallible,  were  any  reason  for  asking  re- 
dress from  other  parties  as  little  infallible  as  themselves.    In  all 
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cases  of  conrts  or  judges  of  last  resort  there  must  be  the  probability 
of  occasional  wrong,  and  the  certainty  of  no  attainable  human  re- 
dress. But  when,  under  the  colourable  pretence  of  religious  duty, 
the  church  or  its  officers  are  actuated  by  malice  in  what  they  do 
in  their  spiritual  proceedings,  or  when,  without  any  malice  or 
wrong  intention,  the  act  done  is,  in  its  proper  nature  and  effects, 
a  civil  injury,  then  the  civil  tribunal  may  be  called  upon  and 
warrantea  to  interfere  upon  the  plain  ground,  that  the  malice 
in  the  one  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  act  in  the  other,  properly 
bring  it  w*ithin  the  range  of  its  jurisdiction*  To  ascertain 
whetlier  it  is  so  or  not,  the  magistrate  is  entitled  to  demand, 
and  the  Church  is  bound  to  give,  all  such  information,  as 
to  the  history  and  circumstances  of  its  proceedings,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  construe  them  aright ;  and  the  de- 
mand, and  the  obedience  to  it,  cannot  be  regarded  as  implying 
supremacy  in  the  one  party,  or  subordination  in  the  other,  as 
respects  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

These  two  cases  in  which  the  State  may  warrantably  deny  to 
professedly  religious  bodies  freedom  in  their  proceedings,  do  not 
form  properly  any  exception  to  the  doctrine  of  the  full  toleration 
that  is  to  be  granted  in  spiritual  matters  to  societies  as  much  as 
individuals,  inasmuch  as  in  both  cases  the  subject  mo^^^ath  which 
the  State  has  to  deal  has  ceased  to  be  spiritual, — either  the 
society,  by  its  doctrines  and  practices,  having  forfeited  its  charac- 
ter as  a  church,  and  become  a  conspiracy  against  the  safety  and 
good  of  the  nation,  or  the  action  done,  from  its  motives  or  its 
nature,  being  truly  civil.  And  they  are  cases  that  must  be  of 
veiy  infrequent  occurrence.  It  must  be  in  very  rare  cases  in 
which  the  State  shall  be  called  upon  to  judge  whether  a  pro- 
fessedly religious  society  is  a  churcn,  constituted  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  not  rather  a  conspiracy  against  law  and  order.  And 
the  instances  can  hardly  be  more  frequent  in  which  a  spiritual 
society,  under  the  check  both  of  public  opinion  from  without  and 
a  sense  of  duty  within — to  at  least  as  great  an  extent,  if  not  to  a 
greater,  than  in  the  case  of  a  civil  court,  and  in  which  a  member 
continues  under  its  jurisdiction  only  by  his  own  voluntary  act 
— can  be  betrayed  into  the  wilfiil  perpetration  of  a  civil  injury. 
Looking  at  the  restraints  under  wnich  they  act,  such  trespasses 
into  a  province  not  their  own  must  be  still  more  rare  than  the 
parallel  and  opposite  error,  of  the  encroachment  by  civil  courts 
upon  matters  spiritual.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  can  be  no 
denial  of  spiritual  freedom  that  a  professedly  religious  society, 
that  has  become  a  mere  copartnery  for  treason  or  immorality, 
should  be  dealt  with  as  Jesuit  colleges  and  Mormon  churches 
have  been  dealt  with,  or  that  the  incongruous  offence  of  a  civil 
injury  done  by  spiritual  authorities^  should^  like  the  excommo- 
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nication  by  the  Pope,  deposing  princes  and  absolving  subjects 
from  allegiance,  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 

Beyond  these,  the  right  to  toleration  for  religions  opinion,  re- 
cognised in  common  law,  covers  the  whole  territory  that  the 
independence  of  churches  requires.  No  plea  that  the  religious 
opinions  of  an  individual  are  m  themselves  false  and  unfounded, 
will  set  aside  his  legal  right  to  adopt  and  hold  them,  if  his  con- 
science so  teaches  nim ;  and,  in  Iiko  manner,  no  plea  that  the 
proceedings  or  deliverances  of  a  church  are,  in  substance  and 
upon  the  merits,  wrong,  will  warrant  the  interference  of  civil 
authority,  if  the  Church  is  acting  within  its  own  province,  and 
tn  re  ecelesiastica. 

As  little  can  the  right  of  the  civil  courts  to  review  or  reverse 
such  proceedings  be  argued  on  the  ground  that  the  Church, 
although  acting  within  its  own  sphere  of  spiritual  duty,  has 
acted  informally,  by  departing  from  or  violating  its  own  rules  of 
procedure.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  imagined,  and  is  not  to  be 
assumed,  that  a  church  will  be  brought  to  confess  to  having 
acted  in  any  case  contrary  to  its  own  laws ;  that  so  the  fact  on 
which  the  argument  is  founded  must  always  be  a  disputed  one, 
and  would  ultimately  come  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
civil  court  or  the  Church  knows  its  own  laws  better.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  this,  the  plea  of  informality  of  procedure  and  of  a 
departure  from  right  rule,  as  a  reason  for  calling  in  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civU  courts  in  spiritual  matters,  plainly  amounts 
to  a  denial  of  toleration  altogether.  Take  the  case  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  what  would  be  said  of  the  consistency  or  the  jus- 
tice of  the  State  if  it  professed  to  accord  to  him  iull  freedom  in 
regard  to  religious  opinions,  conscientiously  arrived  at,  and  yet  this 
freedom  was  actually  granted  only  when  his  inquiries  were  con- 
ducted according  to  rules  and  methods  approved  by  the  civil  court, 
and  his  liberty  of  conscience  was  to  be  denied  when  any  depar- 
ture from  such  rules  could  be  established  against  him  ?  Would 
the  argument  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  which  should  assert 
that  a  man  had  violated  the  right  forms  of  reasoning  by  reason- 
ing wrong,  or  had  violated  the  compact  with  the  State  on  which 
the  privilege  of  free  inquiry  was  granted  to  him,  by  conducting 
his  mquiries  after  his  own  erroneous  fashion ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  privilege  must  be  withdrawn  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, essential  to  the  very  idea  of  toleration,  that^  arrive  at  his 
conclusions  by  what  road  or  method  he  may — though  it  should 
be  in  defiance  of  all  logic,  and  by  a  system  of  fallacies  disowned 
by  every  logician,  from  Aristotle  to  Archbishop  Whately — he 
is  free  to  adopt  and  hold  them  still  t  And  so  it  is  with  religions 
societies.  To  concede  to  them  independence  in  spiritual  mat- 
tersy  only  on  the  condition  of  their  deliverances  being  reached  in 
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accordance  with  their  own  mles,  as  these  rules  are  interpreted 
by  others ;  to  grant  them  freedom  in  regulating  their  proceed- 
ings and  pronouncing  their  sentences,  only  in  tne  event  of  the 
forms  by  which  they  walk  approving  themselves  to  the  minds  of 
other  parties  as  regular  and  appropriate,  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  refusing  them  the  privilege  altogether. 

Forms,  no  doubt,  are  in  many  instances  the  safeguards  of 
justice,  and  in  all  kinds  of  judicial  procedure  have  been  found 
more  or  less  necessary  to  secure  its  equal  and  convenient  ad- 
ministration. But,  in  order  to  gain  that  end,  they  must  be  varied 
and  adapted  to  the  nature  and  the  case  of  the  subjects  and  tri- 
bunals, spiritual  or  civil,  in  connection  with  which  they  are  used 
and  applied.  The  same  forms  of  process  will  not  be  equally 
adapted  to  both ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  what  may  be  found  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  promote  the  ends  of  practical  order,  and  justice^ 
and  truth  in  the  one,  may  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the  other,  and, 
in  fact,  productive  of  results  very  much  the  reverse.  If  the 
ends  of  justice,  then,  are  to  be  easily  and  effectually  attained,  or 
indeed  attained  at  all,  it  must  be  within  the  power  and  duty  of 
each  court  of  independent  authority  and  action  to  frame,  inter- 
pret, and  apply  the  rules  that  are  to  regulate  its  own  procedure, 
as,  in  fact,  the  only  party  competent  to  varv  and  adapt  them  to 
the  purposes  contemplated ;  and  any  interference  from  without 
would  only  tend  to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  But  more  than 
this.  It  is  plain  that  a  power  to  set  aside  or  cancel  spiritual  de- 
cisions, on  the  ground  of  irregularity  in  form,  amounts,  in  so  far 
as  regards  the  practical  result,  to  a  power  to  set  them  aside  on 
the  merits.  It  gives  to  the  party  in  whom  such  power  may  be 
vested  the  command  of  the  result.  Forms  of  procedure,  and  rules 
for  ordering  the  course  of  dealing  with  questions  brought  before 
judges  for  judgment,  ai'e  so  intimately  and  extensively  intermingled 
with  the  grounds  and  elements  of  the  judgment,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  between  them  ;  and  while  this  consideration  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
the  right  of  the  tribunal  who  has  to  decide  upon  the  merits  to  de- 
cide also  upon  the  forms  of  the  cause,  it  no  less  demonstrates  the 
impossibility  of  giving  to  any  party  jurisdiction  over  the  latter, 
without  surrendering  at  the  same  time  a  practical  power  over  the 
former.  Perhaps  it  were  too  much  to  assert  that  forms  of  pro- 
cess and  rules  for  the  order  of  business,  even  in  a  spiritual  courts 
are  to  be  held  in  their  proper  character  to  be  spiritual.  But  it 
is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  and 
conducive  to  the  attainments  of  justice,  they  are  essential  means 
toward  spiritual  ends;  and  as  a  right  to  accompUsh  the  end 
must  always  imply  a  right  to  employ  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  accomplished,  the  Uhurch^s  title  to  judge  in  spiritual  matters 
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without  civil  control^  mast  inyolve  a  title  to  freely  regulate^  and 
interpreti  and  apply  its  own  fomis  for  that  object. 

The  church  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  the  law  of  its  courts 
or  officers^  to  a  large'  extent,  identical  with  the  law  of  civil  tribu- 
nalsy  and  to  be  amenable  to  their  decision  in  applying  it  to  spiri- 
tual things,  must  be  fettered  and  helpless  in  tne  discharge  of  its 
proper  fnnctions,  and  liable  to  be  checkmated  at  every  step.  In 
the  exercise  of  its  power  to  declare  for  its  own  purposes  and 
members  what  is  scriptural  and  unscriptural  in  doctrine,  it  may 
pronounce  a  man  to  be  a  heretic,  and,  acting  on  the  apostolic  rule, 
may,  after  a  first  and  second  admonition,  reject  him  from  its 
communion,  and  then  be  liable  to  the  injury  and  humiliation  of 
having  him  restored  to  office  because  of  some  alleged  technical 
informality  in  its  proceedings,  which  was  no  informality  at  all  in 
its  own  ju()gment,  or  as  affecting  either  the  evidence  or  the  amount 
of  guilt,  but  was  only  fancied  to  be  so  by  a  civil  tribunal  judging 
by  a  standard  applicable  to  civil  affairs.  Or,  in  the  exercise  or 
the  powers  of  discipline,  it  may  cut  off  some  wicked  person  for 
public  and  gross  immorality ;  and,  because  the  notice  of  citation 
to  the  offender  to  answer  for  his  offence  was,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
civil  judge,  twenty-four  hours  shorter  than  it  ought  to  have  been, 
the  Church  may  be  compelled,  under  the  coercion  of  civil  penal- 
ties, to  receive  him  bacK  again.  The  doctrine  that  informality 
of  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  spiritual  matters  by  a  spiritual 
body  may  make  void  its  authority,  when  a  civil  court  shall  differ 
from  it  in  opinion  as  to  what  is  regular  or  not,  is  fundamentally 
subversive  of  its  independence.  If  it  be  ri^ht  and  necessary  for 
the  State  to  acknowledge  the  freedom  of  religious  bodies  in  judg* 
ing  of  the  merits  of  spiritual  causes,  it  must  be  no  less  right  and 
necessary  for  the  State  to  acknowledge  the  same  frecKiom  in 
judmng  of  the  forms,  just  because  the  greater  includes  the  less. 

Nor,  in  asserting  the  incompetency  of  the  civil  courts,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  toleration,  to  declare  to  be  illegal 
and  to  set  aside  spiritual  decisions  on  the  ground  either  of  tne 
merits  or  alleged  irregularity  of  procedure,  are  we  forgetful  of 
the  close  connection  uiat  such  decisions  may  have,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  must  have,  with  civil  interests.  The  spiritual  and  the 
civil  element  are  so  nearly  and  strangely  linked  together  in  every 
department  of  human  affairs,  that  perhaps  it  were  not  possible  to 
name  a  single  proceeding  of  any  man  that  might  not,  m  some  of 
its  aspects  or  consequences,  be  regarded  as  civil,  and  in  others  ot. 
them  as  spiritual.  The  very  same  &ct  may  thus  properly  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  both  the  spiritual  and  civil  courts,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  in  which  it  is  dealt  with.  But  shall  we, 
because  of  this  close  and  constant  connection  between  spiritual 
and  civil  interests,  say  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  to  be  re- 
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cognised  between  them,  and  that  both  may  be  regulated  and  di^* 
posed  of  by  one  common  governing  authority  residing  in  the 
civil  ruler  or  his  servants  ?    Not  so.    The  great  fact  maae  public 
to  the  universe,  of  the  twofold  ordinance  of  God  in  His  Church 
and  in  the  State — ^the  one  to  rule  the  spiritual  and  the  other  to 
rule  the  temporal  world  of  human  life — is  His  answer  to  the 
question,  and  His  standing  assertion  of  the  distinction  between 
trie  things  that  belong  to  Himself  and  the  things  that  belong  to 
CsBsar.    The  universal  belief  of  mankind,  whether  Christian  or 
heathen,  that  the  duties  within  the  domain  of  conscience,  and 
that  pertain  to  the  relations  of  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  are 
more  than  the  obligations  of  civil  life,  is  the  testimony  of  humanity 
to  the  same  effect.     And  the  law  of  toleration  embodying  the 
distinction  is  a  decision  of  the  same  import  pronounced  by  the 
common  jurisprudence  of  nations.   Civil  interests  may  oftentimes 
be  affected  by  spiritual  acts,  and,  reversing  the  proposition,  spiri- 
tual interests  may  often  be  affected  by  acts  in  themselves  civil ; 
but  even  when  most  closely  connected,  there  is  a  fundamental  and 
indelible  distinction  between  the  two.    It  cannot  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  performance  of  spiritual  duties  which  may,  in 
their  consequences,  very  nearly  affect  the  temporal  interests  of 
men,  churcnes  are  to  be  held  as  dealing  with  these  interests  and 
judging  of  patrimonial  rights ;  or  as  thereby  trespassing  beyond 
their  own  province,  and  making  their  decisions  justly  amenable  to 
civil  review.    There  can  hardly  be  any  proceeding  of  a  religious 
society,  however  pureljr  spiritual  the  act  may  be,  that  may  not  in 
this  way  affect  the  civil  interests  of  parties  concerned.     But  it 
must  not  be  alleged,  on  that  account,  that  the  proceeding  is  not 
spiritual  but  civil,  and  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  civil  tribu- 
nals.    When  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  pronouncing  a  man 
to  be  guilty  of  heresy,  according  to  the  standard  which  they  and 
he  have  both  consented  to  abide  by,  they  are  not  pronouncing 
any  sentence  as  to  his  pecuniary  interests,  although  these,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  proceeding,  may  be  nearly  and  greatly  affected 
)y  it.     When  the  same  authorities  remove  from  an  ofSce  in  the 
ninistry  a  man  for  public  immorality,  they  are  dealing  with  a 
{uestion  in  re  ecclesiastical  and  not  pretending  to  judge  of  his 
avil  right  to  the  emoluments  that  happen  to  be  connected  with 
he  office,  although  these  may  be  forfeited  in  consequence.   Such 
ndirect  and  consequential  connection  between  the  spiritual  act 
md  the  civil  interests  affected  by  it,  does  not  change  the  nature 
ir  true  meaning  of  the  Church's  proceedings,  nor  subject  them 
o  civil  supervision  or  control.     Could  the  opposite  be  truly 
lUeged,  it  would  really  amount  to  the  assertion  that  no  church 
*.an  exist  in  freedom  and  exercise  discipline  at  all. 
Still  there  are  dvil  results  which  xollow  from  spiritual  pro- 
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ceedings.  These  proceedings  themselves  may  properly  be  within 
the  competency  of  the  parties  who  are  responsiole  for  them ;  they 
may  not,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  toleration,  be  liable 
to  the  review  of  the  civil  courts,  so  as  to  be  declared  by  them  to 
be  illegal ;  they  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  authority,  not 
lodged  within  the  Church,  to  cancel  or  set  aside.  But  the  con* 
sequences  of  these  may  affect  the  pecuniaiy  interests,  or  the  cha* 
rapter  and  worldly  reputation,  of  the  parties  concerned.  Is  there 
no  redress  if,  from  any  cause,  these  proceedings  are  wrong?  if, 
from  haste  (^  misapprehension,  or  the  involnnUiy  infirmity  that 
marks  all  human  transactions,  the  ecclesiastical  decision  is  erro- 
neous, and  leads  by  consequence,  more  or  less  near,  to  civil  in- 
jury? In  so  far  as  regards  the  civil  consequences,  the  party 
affected  by  them  may  obtain  redres9  in  one  or  other  oi  two 
ways,  corresponding  to  the  character  of  the  injury  that  he  has 
sustained. 

Firsty  There  may  be,  and,  in  the  case  of  o£5ce-bearers,  there 
commonly  are,  certain  pecuniary  interests  or  civil  advantages 
connected  with  the  possession  of  office  or  membership  in  a  reli- 
gious society,  and  made  dependent  upon  such  possession ;  and,  as 
civil  courts  are  the  proper  guardians  of  property  and  other  tem- 
poral interests,  and  spiritual  courts  are  not,  it  must  belong  to 
the  former,  and  not  to  the  latter,  to  consider  and  judge  of  the 
conditions  on  which  such  civil  privileges  are  held,  and  to  award 
them  to  the  party  who  can  make  good  his  legal  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  them.  The  same  methods  competent  to  any  other  of 
the  subjects  of  the  State  to  vindicate  his  right  to  patrimonial 
advantages,  are  also  competent  to  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
respect  of  pecuniary  interests  affected  by  spiritual  decisions.  In 
exercising,  in  these  cases,  their  undoubted  powers  of  jurisdiction, 
civil  courts  may  be  called  upon  to  judge  of  spiritual  acts  and 
sentences  in  so  far  as  these  are  conditions  on  which  pecu- 
niary interests  depend,  and  to  determine  whether  in  this  light 
they  do  or  do  not  carry  with  them  civil  effects.  They  may  be 
called  upon  to  say  whether  the  proceedings  of  Church  courts  are 
good,  not  as  spiritual  sentences,  but  good  as  legal  conditions  of 
temporal  rights.  To  deny  them  such  a  prerogative  would  be  to 
deny  them  their  full  and  proper  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  explicate  that  jurisdiction,  that  they  should  have 
a  title  to  judge  of  spiritual  acts  for  any  other  purpose  or  to  any 
other  effect :  the  power  to  do  so — ^to  declare  them  to  be  illegal 
and  to  set  them  aside  as  null  and  void — does  not  belong  to 
courts  of  the  State,  and  is  not  required  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
their  proper  decisions;  the  reduction  or  cancelling  of  the  spiritual 
sentence  is  no  part  of  the  process,  as  means  to  an  end,  by  which 
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redress,  in  cases  of  injury  to  patrimonial  interests,  is  to  be 
afforded ;  and  without  taking  upon  them  the  incongruous  and 
incompetent  task  of  judging  what  is  scriptural  or  unscriptural  in 
doctrine,  and  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  discipline,  the  civil 
courts  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  judge  and  determine  in 
regard  to  the  civil  interests  that  may  be  affected  by  ecclesiastical 
proceedings. 

Or,  secondy  apart  from  pecuniary  interests,  a  man  may  be 
affected  in  his  public  character,  and  injury  done  both  to  his  feel- 
ings and  his  worldly  standing,  in  consequence  of  the  erroneous 
proceedings  of  spiritual  judges.  And  as  the  courts  of  the  State 
are  the  guardians  of  a  man^s  character  as  well  as  of  any  other  of 
his  civil  rights,  they  must  have  the  power,  no  less  than  in  the 
former  case,  of  granting  redress  when  character  is  malicioasi? 
injured.  The  same  powers  in  a  civil  court  that  would  secure  for 
a  man  compensation  for  a  malignant  and  unfounded  slander,  per- 
petrated by  a  private  party,  will  no  less  avail  for  that  purpose 
although  the  wrong  should  be  inflicted  by  a  spiritual  court  in  the 
course  of  spiritual  proceedings.  The  element  of  malice,  if  proved 
to  be  present  in  the  doings  of  a  religious  body,  will  take  the  case 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  privilege  granted  to  tolerated 
churches  m  their  proper  discipline ;  for  it,  strictly  speakings 
changes  the  character  of  the  transaction,  and  makes  it  to  be  a 
civil  offence  instead  of  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But 
even  in  this  case,  when  granting  to  the  party  injured  civil  repa- 
ration, it  is  not  necessary  or  competent  for  the  civil  court  to  deal 
with  tho  ecclesiastical  proceedings  in  their  spiritual  character,  or 
to  judge  of  their  merit  or  demerit  in  that  respect. 

Still  more  is  it  ultra  vires  for  the  courts  of  the  State  to  deal 
with  these  proceedings  when  no  malice  is  alleged,  and  when  all 
that  is  asserted  amounts  to  this,  that  by  the  proper  discipline  of 
a  church,  acting  within  its  line  of  duty,  the  feelings  or  character 
of  the  party  interested  have  snffered.  If  the  power  of  discipline 
is  to  remain  with  religious  bodies  at  all — if  the  simple  priviJe^ 
not  denied  to  any  voluntary  or  private  society,  however  humble, 
is  to  be  conceded  to  religious  societies,  of  saying  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  be  their  members  and  office-bearers, — it  is  plain 
that  this  power  cannot  be  exercised  without  in  many  cases  bear- 
ing with  painful  effect  upon  the  feelings  and  reputation  and 
public  standing  of  those  subjected  to  it.  But  such  indirect  and 
mcidental  consequences  cannot  properly  be  made  a  ground  of 
action  in  a  civil  court,  without  subjecting  the  whole  spiritual 
territory  of  the  Church  to  civil  control.  In  exercising  the 
right  of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  and  enforcing  the 
terms  of  membership  and  office,  the  Church  is  strictly  acting 
within  the  province  of  its  religious  duty ;  and  although  private 
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individaals  can  plead  no  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  re- 
sponsibility in  wnat  they  ao  if  it  affect  the  character  of  another, 
yet  this  is  a  privilege  which  mast  of  necessity  belong  to  churches 
if  they  are  to  be  tolerated  in  the  exercise  of  discipline  at  all.  In 
the  case  of  private  and  voluntary  societies,  indeed,  the  right  of 
fixing  and  enforcing  at  their  will  their  terms  of  membership  is  exer- 
cised to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  free  from  any  legal  responsibi* 
lity  for  the  conseaaences  which  admission  or  exclusion  may  infer. 
A  fashionable  club,  admission  to  which  is  a  passport  to  the  highest 
society,  may  blackball  at  its  pleasure  any  man,  without  the  risk 
of  an  action  of  damages.  A  scientific  society,  whose  member- 
ship confers  fiime,  does  not  hold  itself  legally  responsible  for  the 
injury  to  feeling  and  reputation  inflicted  by  the  rejection  of  a 
candidate  for  its  honours.  A  banking  copartnery  may  refuse  to 
discount  a  merchant's  bills,  and  ruin  his  credit  in  tne  market- 
place, without  being  held  accountable  at  law.  A  man  may  be 
expelled  fcom  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  consequence  become 
a  bankrupt  in  means  as  well  as  reputation,  and  yet  may  have  no 
redress  in  a  civil  court.  And  if  freedom  almost  unlimited  is 
exercised  in  this  way  every  day  by  private  societies  not  privileged 
by  law,  much  more  must  a  similar  freedom  be  granted  to  Chris- 
tian churches,  which,  if  tolerated  at  all,  must  be  tolerated  in  all 
that  is  necessary  to  their  duty  as  churches. 

The  law,  then,  is  open ;  and  competent  methods  of  redress  are 
at  hand  for  all  who  can  plead  that  their  civil  rights  or  patrimonial 
interests  have  been  afiected  by  spiritual  proceedings  in  the  way 
of  unjust  loss  of  income  or  malicious  injury  to  character.  But 
beyond  these  two  classes  of  cases,  raising,  as  they  undoubtedly  do, 
questions  civil,  and  rightly  liable  to  civil  review  by  the  courts  of 
the  State,  this  control  can  properly  reach  no  farther ;  and  even 
in  these  cases  the  spiritual  proceedings  of  the  Church  cannot  be 
set  aside  or  interfered  with,  even  at  the  moment  that  redress  for 
civil  wrong  arising  out  of  them  may  be  liberally  and  justly 
awarded.         y 

The  question  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  civil  control 
claimed  by  religious  societies  has  sometimes  been  represented  as 
a  case  of  contract  between  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
office-bearers  and  members  on  the  other,  and  as  if  the  terms  of 
the  contract  necessarily  expressed  and  defined  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  Church's  freedom.  Upon  this  view,  the  liberty 
conceded  to  spiritual  societies  is  no  more  than  a  liberty  for  the 
members  to  unite  together  under  engagement  to  each  other,  and 
to  lay  down  their  own  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  affairs ; 
while  the  power  reserved  to  the  civil  courts  is  a  power  to  judge 
of  the  precise  nature  and  conditions  of  the  contract  thus  entered 
into  in  the  same  way  as  of  any  other,  and  to  allow  freedom  to  thd 
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Church  in  its  spiritual  proceedings  so  long  as  these  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  no  farther  and  no 
longer  than  they  are  so.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  defective 
ana  erroneous  view  of  the  question.  It  would  allow  of  any 
office-bearer  or  member,  cut  off  by  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
calling  in  the  intervention  of  the  civil  courts  in  every  case 
in  which  a  breach  of  contract  could  be  alleged ;  and  it  would 
justify  the  civil  courts,  upon  the  ground  of  such  an  allegation, 
m  at  once  proceeding  to  review  or  reverse  the  spiritual  sen- 
tences complained  of.  It  is  carefully  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
the  form  of  the  obligation,  whether  arising  out  of  contract  or 
otherwise,  but  the  nature  of  it  as  spiritual,  which  forbids  the 
office-bearers  or  members  of  the  Church  from  appealing  against 
its  authoritv  to  that  of  the  tribunals  of  the  State.  And  it  is 
no  less  carefully  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  not  because  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  may  or  may  not  be  embodied  in  the  shape  of  a 
contract  between  itself  and  its  own  office-bearers  and  members, 
but  because  of  the  subject  matter  in  which  that  liberty  is  claimed, 
that  the  civil  courts  are  forbidden  to  interfere.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  matters  as  spiritual  and  not  civil, — as  requiring  to  be  dealt 
with  by  spiritual  and  not  civil  authority, — that  protects  the 
Church  in  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  claimed  in  regard  to  them, 
and  bars  the  servants  of  the  State  from  intervention.  The  accident 
that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  written,  or  at  least  formal 
obligation,  that  may  be  construed  as  a  contract  come  under  by 
its  office-bearers  on  their  admission  to  office  to  subniit  to  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  in  all  Church  matters,  is  not 
tne  proper  ground  on  which  exemption  from  civil  control  for 
these  matters  may  be  asserted,  without  such  contract  the 
authority  of  the  Church  in  these  things  would  be  equally  valid, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  State  would  be  equally  absolute.  It  is 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  proceedings,  and  not  the  contract 
inferred  or  implied,  that  gives  the  authority ;  it  is  the  same  reason 
that  necessitates  the  exclusion.  Whether  the  proceedings  of  the 
Church  within  its  own  peculiar  province  are  protected  by  express 
and  formal  contract  between  itself  and  its  members  or  not,  they 
are  equally  removed  from  the  rightful  cognizance  of  the  civil 
tribunals.  The  deep  and  everlasting  distinction  between  the 
things  of  conscience  and  the  things  of  the  commonwealth,  is 
what  gives  lawful  authority  to  the  Church  to  deal  with  the  for- 
mer and  not  with  the  latter,  and  to  the  servants  of  the  State  to 
deal  with  the  latter  and  not  with  the  former ;  and  there  is  no 
contract  needed  either  to  warrant  or  protect  the  freedom  of  each 
party  from  the  encroachments  of  the  other.  If  a  contract  do 
exist  in  any  shape  that  makes  it  to  be  a  formal  or  substantial 
engagement  between  the  contracting  parties,  it  must  depend 
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upon  the  nature  of  it,  as  spiritual  or  civil,  whether  the  tribunals 
or  the  State  are  at  liberty  to  judge  of  its  conditions  and  enforce  its 
terms  or  not.  If  it  is  exclusively  spiritual,  and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  civil  matters,  the  civil  courts  can  have  no  power  to  deal 
with  it,  or  to  redress  alleged  breaches  of  its  conditions.  If  it  be 
a  civil  contract,  or  one  of  mixed  nature,  partly  civil  and  partly 
spiritual,  and  embracing  matters  belonging  in  some  measure  to 
tne  one  class,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  other,  the  courts  of  the 
State  may,  to  the  extent  of  its  properly  civil  character,  be  called 
upon  to  judge  of  it. 

The  obligations  under  which  the  Church  comes  to  its  own 
office-bearers  and  members,  and  they  equally  to  the  Church, 
which  have  been  called,  perhaps  improperly,  a  contract,  may 
embrace  matters  exclusively  spiritual,  or  embrace  matters  partly 
spiritual  and  partly  civil.  The  authority  of  the  civil  tribunals 
will  be  different  in  its  bearing  on  these  two  cases.  The  engage- 
ment between  the  Church  and  the  ordinary  and  private  members 
of  the  Church  is,  in  common  cases,  whollv  spintual,  embracing 
no  pecuniary  or  civil  right  at  all, — implying,  as  it  does,  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  minister  to  them  in  doctrine  and  sacra* 
ment,  and  their  duty  to  be  obedient  to  the  Church  in  word  and 
discipline.  Than  this  nothing  can  be  conceived  as  a  more  purely 
spiritual  engagement,  or,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  contract ;  and  with 
ooedience  to  the  terms  of  it,  or  disobedience  to  them,  the  courts 
of  the  State  can  have  nothing  to  do..  The  engagement  between 
the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church 
on  the  other,  may  be  spiritual  likewise.  It  may  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
give  them  its  commission  and  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  dispense  the  ordinances  of  Christ  in  some  particular  congre- 
gation, leaving  it  to  the  State  or  to  the  congregation  to  give  the 
pecuniary  support,  and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
so  commissioned  to  subject  themselves  to  the  government,  disci- 
pline, and  authority  of  the  Church.  In  such  a  case  the  ^^  con- 
tract" is  wholly  a  spiritual  one,  of  the  nature  and  conditions  and 
fulfilment  of  wnich  the  Church  courts,  and  not  the  civil,  must  be 
the  judges.  Whatever  relates  to  the  pecuniary  rights  of  the  party 
ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  discharging  its  duties, 
is  a  question  between  him  and  the  State  in  the  case  of  a  church 
endowed  by  the  State,  or  between  him  and  the  congregation  in 
the  case  of  many  non-established  churches,  whose  ministers 
derive  their  support  from  their  flocks. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  an  engagement  between  the  Church 
and  its  office-bearers  embracing  more  than  spiritual  matters, 
and  of  a  mixed  nature.  There  may  be  an  engagement  in 
which  the  Church,  in  return  for  the  spiritual  services  of  its 
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ministers,  comes  under  an  obligation  to  pay  them  a  certain 
pecuniary  remuneration,  drawn  out  of  a  common  fund  under 
its  cliarge,  and  contributed  for  that  purpose,  in  addition  to  granU 
ing  them  the  benefit  of  its  spiritual  authority  and  commission 
for  their  work.  In  this  case,  exemplified  in  some  non-esta- 
blished churches,  the  contract  is  partly  spiritual  and  partly 
civil,  comprehending  matters  that  plainly  belong  to  each  cate- 
gory. In  so  far  as  regards  the  spiritual  matters  of  the  con- 
tract— the  spiritual  commission  granted  by  the  Church  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  spiritual  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  minister 
in  return — these  are  things  which,  from  their  very  nature,  the 
civil  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in,  and  no  power  to  enforce, 
and  the  Church  alone  has.  In  so  far  as  regards  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  of  the  contract,  and  the  breach  or  fulfilment  of  its 
terms  in  respect  of  them,  the  civil  courts  alone  have  power  to 
judge,  and  alone  are  competent  to  enforce  the  conditions  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  of  them  by  either  party.  But  although  the 
contract  in  this  instance  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  regarded  as 
a  mixed  one,  giving  to  the  contracting  parties  certain  temporal 
rights,  as  well  as  laying  upon  them  spiritual  duties,  yet  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  is  plain,  and  not  to  be  over- 
passed from  either  side :  the  Church,  as  trustee  of  certain  funds 
committed  to  its  charge  for  the  payment  of  its  ministers,  may,  in 
that  character,  be  a  civil  party,  subject  to  civil  control  in  the 
discharge  of  its  pecuniary  engagements,  while  the  same  Church, 
as  a  spiritual  body,  requiring  certain  spiritual  duties  from  its 
ministers,  and  givmg  to  them  its  ordination,  is  altogether  fcee ; 
and  the  State  has  no  more  the  right  or  the  ability  in  such  a  case 
to  attempt  to  enforce  the  purely  religious  engagements  between 
the  parties,  or  to  punish  the  violation  of  them,  than  the  Church 
has  the  right  or  power  to  dispose  of  the  temporal  rights. 

A  sort  of  mixed  obligation  of  this  kind,  securing  certain  pecu- 
niary rights  or  advantages,  on  condition  of  a  certain  spiritual  act 
being  done,  or  a  certain  spiritual  profession  being  maintainei, 
is  not  unknown  in  our  legislation,  and  serves  to  make  plain  the 
distinction  between  the  two.  Under  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  now  happily  repealed,  it  was  unlawful  for  any  man  to  hold 
any  municipal  office  who  had  not  within  a  year  preceding  the 
time  of  his  election  taken  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Intolerant  as  the  spirit  of  the  Act  was, 
and  unscrupulous  as  were  the  courts  at  the  time,  it  was  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  one  or  the  other,  that,  in  the  event  of 
some  municipal  magistrate  failing  to  comply  witli  this  condition, 
it  was  possible  for  the  civil  tribunals  to  enforce  equally  the  one 
branch  of  the  alternative  as  the  other,  and  to  compel  a  man  to 
take  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  communion-table  as  easily  or 
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competently  as  they  could  compel  him  to  demit  his  civil  office. 
Although  the  hoidmg  of  office  according  to  the  statute  implied 
that  a  spiritual  act  was  to  be  performed,  yet  the  illegal  disregard 
of  this  obligation  did  not  give  to  the  civil  courts  the  power  to 
compel  the  performance  of  the  spiritual  act,  but  only  left  them 
the  power  of  enforcing  the  civil  penalty.  In  like  manner,  the 
holding  of  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  according  to 
the  Emancipation  Act,  is,  in  our  own  day,  fettered  with  the  condi* 
tion  that  the  holder  of  it  make  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
If  the  present  eminent  lawyer  who  fills  the  position  were  to  go 
over  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  the  law,  notwithstanding 
the  statutory  connection  between  the  office  and  the  spiritual  cha- 
racter, would  never  contemplate  the  possibility  of  enforcing  by 
means  of  civil  authority  his  return  to  a  purer  religious  profession, 
although  it  might  contemplate  the  application  of  its  power  and 
authonty  to  the  depriving  him  of  his  official  position.  Or,  to 
take  a  case  still  more  similar  in  its  character  to  the  one  under 
review :  a  domestic  chaplain,  hired  on  the  condition  of  minis- 
tering to  a  family  according  to  the  faith  and  rites  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  might  abjure  its  doctrine,  and  yet  insist  on 
retaining  his  salary.  In  such  a  case  the  aggrieved  employer 
would  find  it  hard  to  persuade  the  civil  courts  to  send  the 
offender  to  prison  to  unlearn  his  heterodoxy,  although  quite 
easy  to  induce  them  to  lend  their  proper  authority  to  deprive 
him  of  his  salaiy.  The  argument  is  not  different  with  re- 
spect to  the  contract  which  may  be  alleged  to  exist  between 
some  non-established  churches  and  their  ministers,  in  which  the 
Church  gives  ordination  and  pecuniary  support,  as  the  condition 
on  its  part  of  certain  spiritual  services  being  rendered  on  theirs. 
The  civil  courts  have  power  to  enforce  the  civil  element  in  the 
obligation,  but  not  the  spiritual :  they  might,  on  the  one  hand, 
protect  the  Church  in  withholding  the  pecuniary  payment,  if,  in 
their  estimation,  the  religious  duties  had  not  been  performed, 
but  they  could  not  compel  the  performance  of  these  duties  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  mignt  authorize  the  minister  when 
deposed  to  exact  the  payment,  if  they  believed  the  duties  to  have 
been  performed,  but  could  not  compel  the  Church  to  renew  and 
continue  the  ordination. 

It  is  the  line  drawn  by  the  finger  of  God  between  things 
spiritual  and  things  civil  that  must  ever  limit  the  power  of  the 
Ohurch  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  State  on  the  other.  The 
landmarks  between  were  not  set  up  and  adjusted  by  contract, 
but  of  old  had  their  foundations  laid  deep  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Make  light  of  the  distinction,  and  practically  disregard  it,  and 
there  is  no  length  to  which  it  may  not  lead  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
domination  on  the  part  of  the  Church  in  the  concerns  of  civil 
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life,  or  Erastian  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  pro- 
vince of  religious  right  and  datj.  If  a  power  of  any  kind, 
direct  or  indirect,  is  conceded  to  the  Church  of  disposing  to  the 
smallest  extent  of  temporal  matters,  there  can  be  no  limit  set 
to  its  encroachments  :  it  may  pervade  every  department  of  the 
State  with  its  tyranny,  and  subject  all  in  turn  to  its  control,  creep- 
ing like  a  palsy  over  a  nation's  heart,  and  extinguishing  all  that 
is  valuable  in  the  civil  liberty,  the  individual  independence,  and 
the  manly  energies  of  a  people.  Or  if  a  power,  however  small, 
of  rightful  authority  in  spiritual  things  is  acknowledged  to  belong 
to  the  State,  it  will  soon  come  to  make  itself  to  be  felt  as  the 
weightiest  and  least  tolerable  part  of  its  sovereignty.  If  the 
liberties  of  religious  bodies  in  tne  way  of  discipline  or  govern- 
ment are  denied  to  them,  and  handed  over  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
it  is  a  concession  which  can  plead  for  itself  no  argument  not 
equally  available  for  dealing  in  the  same  way  with  their  doctrine: 
their  conscience,  when  once  fettered  in  its  religious  actings,  can 
show  no  cause  why  it  should  be  free  in  religious  opinions ;  and 
with  the  independence  of  its  courts  and  officers,  the  sound  faith, 
and  the  living  piety,  and  the  active  power  for  spiritual  good  of 
the  Church  must  die  out  also.  These  are  not  the  deductions  of 
reason  only,  but  the  lessons  of  history  as  well,  and  lessons 
which  the  nations  that  have  not  been  taught  from  the  past  are 
learning  at  the  present  day.  Between  the  extreme  whicn  makes 
the  State  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Church,  and  that  other  extreme 
which  makes  the  Church  to  be  the  slave  of  the  State,  there  is 
no  position  that  is  safe  or  consistent  with  sound  principle,  except 
that  which  asserts  their  mutual  and  equal  independence. 
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If  notoriety  be  any  proof  of  successful  authorship,  Mr  Darwin 
has  had  his  reward.  Seldom  has  an  avowedly  scientific  work 
had  puhlic  attention  turned  to  it  so  speedily  as  Mr  Darwin's 
"  Ongin  of  Species."  His  Theory  has  already  become  historical. 
It  has  assumed  a  position  in  which  it  commands  the  attention  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  generalizations  of  natural  science. 
Some  leading  naturalists  affirm  that  it  is  incontrovertible ; 
others,  less  bold,  yield  a  qualified  assent.  Royal  Societies  dis- 
cuss it,  and  it  is  talked  over  at  the  Clubs.  It  is  received  with 
smiles  in  drawing-rooms,  and  frowned  down  in  churches  as  '^  a 
second  edition  of  the  '  Vestiges.'  "  ^  Has  this  wide-spread  notice 
been  gained  by  the  work  as  one  of  true  science  t  Or  has  the 
substantial  food  which,  without  doubt,  it  contains,  been  received 
for  the  sake  of  the  spice  mixed  up  with  it?  If  so,  is  the  attractive 
element  to  be  chiefly  found  in  a  somewhat  unreverential  walk  in 
fields  of  investigation,  into  which  the  greatest  thinkers  have  never 
entered  but  with  bent  body  and  head  uncovered  t 

Mr  Darwin's  well-earned  reputation  as  an  accomplished  zoolo- 
gist, was  sure  to  gain  for  him  a  patient  hearing  from  all  who  are 
working  in  any  one  of  those  branches  of  natural  science,  from 
which  he  profusely  draw  sillustrations  in  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  his  theory.  The  whole  subject  under  discussion  is,  moreover, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  a  philosophic  naturalist.  But,  on  this  very  account, 
it  is  also  one  which  will  lavishly  reward  the  student  who  shall  be 
able  to  shed  new  light  on  it.  Has  Mr  Darwin  done  so  ? — is  the 
query  for  which  we  propose  to  seek  an  answer  in  the  work  now 
before  us. 

Man  is  the  interpreter  of  nature.  This  place  has  been  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Creator,  and,  obeying  his  own  instincts,  he  has 
ever  been  forward  to  occupy  it.  Here,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  interpreter  is  not  infal- 

'  Whether  justly  or  not,  we  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile  it  is 
bnt  fair  to  quote  Professor  Huxlev's  caveat :  "  Lamark's  conjectures,  equipped 
with  a  new  hat  and  stick,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  wont  to  say  of  an  old  story 
renovated,  formed  the  foundation  of  the  biological  speculations  of  the  **•  Ves- 
tiges," a  work  which  has  done  more  harm  to  the  progress  of  sound  thought  on 
these  matters  than  any  that  could  be  named ;  and,  indeed,  I  mention  it  here, 
•imply  for  the  purpose  of  denying  that  it  has  anything  in  common  with  what 
cnentially  characterizes  Mr  Darwin's  work." 
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lible;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  even  when  in  the  main  true,  the 
Interpretation  will  always  be  more  or  less  marked  by  the  intel- 
lectual, and  often  by  the  moral,  characteristics  of  the  one  making 
it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  a  perfectly  unbiassed  mind, 
complete  impartiality,  and  the  like,  in  the  examination  of  ques- 
tions in  science  which  have  necessary  moral  or  theological  I'ela- 
tions.  We  believe  that,  in  the  circumstances,  freedom  from  bias 
is  impossible.  But,  granting  all  this,  we  are  not  to  despair  of 
ever  attaining  absolute  truth  even  in  such  questions.  Men  will 
agree  in  admitting  certain  observations  as  in  themselves  reliable, 
who  would  widely  differ  as  to  the  bearings  of  these  on  favourite 
theories.  Given,  we  might  say,  the  point  of  view  of  prejudice, 
and  the  amount  and  direction  of  divergence  may  be  calculated 
as  certainly  as  that  of  the  ship's  compass,  when  we  know  where 
the  disturbing  metal  on  board  is.  Some  naturalists  are  satisfied 
with  collecting  facts ;  others  are  never  satisfied  till  they  have  set 
these  in  relation  to  other  facts,  in  order  that  they  might  have  ma- 
terial for  generalizations  regarding  laws  of  life.  The  former  are 
apt  to  hold  that  this  is  the  highest,  and,  indeed,  the  only  legiti- 
mate work  of  a  man  of  science,  while  the  latter  are  convinced 
that  facts  are  worthless  until  they  are  seen  shedding  light  on  the 
working  of  natural  laws,  or  revealing  to  us  the  thoughts  of  the 
great  Creator.  Yet  it  is  from  those  who  really  take  the  highest 
views  of  nature  that  truth  has  often  most  to  dread,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  disturbing  elements  have  scope.  Kingsley  represents 
his  Andromeda  as 

*'  Shading  her  face  with  her  hands ;  for  the  eyes  of  the  goddess 
were  awful." 

Such  an  effect  has  the  first  clear  discovery  of  the  thoughts  of  a 
present  Creator  in  His  works  on  many  observers.  They  were 
faithfully  questioning  these,  when,  suddenly,  they  found  them- 
selves on  a  threshold  upon  which  the  glory  of  a  Divine  One 
was  cast  from  the  other  side ;  but,  instead  of  courting  a  clearer 
view,  they  drew  back,  "  shading  their  face  with  their  hands.*' 
From  that  moment  the  idea  of  a  Creator  is  bearable  only  as  they 
see  it,  as  Edward  Irving  loved  to  see  theological  dogmas,  "loom- 
ing in  the  mist ;"  and  in  all  they  write  they  seem  ever  distrustful 
of  views  of  nature  which,  even  remotely,  tend  to  set  them  or  their 
readers  in  direct  relation  with  a  personal  God.  Now,  though  we 
are  very  far  from  alleging  that  tnis  must  be  a  leading  character- 
istic of  the  author  of  the  theory  now  under  review,  we  yet  hope 
to  show  that  the  tendency  of  his  book  is  very  strongly  in  that 
direction.  It  would  not  be  dealing  fairly  by  our  readers,  and, 
especially,  it  would  be  unmindful  of  the  apologetic  value  of  na- 
tural theology,  were  we  to  look  at  this  theory  from  any  other  point 
of  view,  than  the  twofold  one  of  science  and  theology.     We  feel| 
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however,  that,  in  making  snch  a  statement  as  this  in  the  outset, 
we  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

If  called  to  dissent  from  Mr  Darwin's  views  on  the  origin  of 
species,  we  are  not  to  be  held  as  making  light  of  his  present  work. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  ever  be  found  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
great  ability  shown  in  it — the  varied  information  contained  in 
almost  every  page — the  classic  beauty  of  style  in  which  the  work 
is  written — and,  above  all,  its  value  as  suggesting  new  lines  of 
investigation,  and  as  pointing  out  all  the  weak  points  in  present 
generally  accepted  systems  of  classification.  Tne  two  character- 
istics last  mentioned  have,  at  one  point  and  another,  forced  upon 
our  notice  the  resemblance  between  "  The  Origin  of  Species," 
and  the  "  Zoonomia"  of  the  elder  Darwin.  We  could  point  out 
many  passages  in  both  which  warrant  this  statement.  In  both 
we  fina  a  skilful  exposition  of  the  scientific  status  qiiOj  a  bold  dis- 
sent from  it,  and  the  proposal  of  theories  which  are  brought  out, 
not  only  as  craving  a  hearing,  but  as  the  only  satisfactory  basis 
for  the  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  past,  and  the 
only  key  to  all  progress  in  the  future.  In  the  least  attractive 
pages  of  both  works,  also — pages  in  which  strong  belief  hankers 
on  the  very  edge  of  weak  credulity — ^you  meet  with  most  sug- 
gestive remarks,  lying  like  bits  of  gold  in  lumps  of  quartz. 
In  other  respects  the  likeness  holds  good.  In  the  midst  of  the 
physiological  and  psychological  romance  in  "  Zoonomia,"  are  many 
nints,  such  as  genius  only  makes,  in  which  we  can  now  recog- 
nise the  foreshadowing  of  generalizations  which  have  become 
generally  acquiesced  in  by  men  foremost  in  such  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  Thoughtful  readers  of  "  The  Origin  of 
Species"  will  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  the  presence  ot  such 
hints  in  Mr  Charles  Darwin's  work. 

With  this  acknowledgment  of  the  suggestive  character  of  the 
work,  we  have  a  preliminary  remark  to  make,  on  the  general 
value  of  the  facts  in  proof,  which  are  scattered  so  freely  over  the 
volume,  and  which,  though  so  numerous,  we  are  informed,  are 
but  as  one  to  a  million,  compared  with  what  is  in  store,  when 
the  great  work  which  is  promised  shall  be  given  to  the  world. 
In  almost  every  page  we  meet  with  facts  which,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  may  be  found  as  useful  to  an  opponent  as  to 
an  advocate  of  Mr  Darwin's  views ;  while  of  many  of  them  one 
cannot  help  standing  in  doubt  as  to  their  value,  when  considered 
even  from  the  author's  point  of  view.  Facts  which  call  up  the 
common  expression,  "  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,"  lead  to 
a  state  of  mind  as  unfavourable  to  correctness  and  precision  of 
thought,  as  it  is  damaging  to  theories  on  the  spread  of  which 
their  authors  are  earnestly  set.  In  the  case  now  before  us,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  double  disadvantage.    In  addition  to  what  is  now 
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Btatedy  we  are  asked  to  take  the  proofs  without  references,  and 
to  believe  that,  if  those  thus  adduced  are  not  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish important  propositions,  it  is  because  the  author  could  not, 
in  a  work  hke  tne  present,  bring  out  all  he  has  in  store.  Now 
we  may  state  at  once,  that  while  we  have  entire  confidence  in 
Mr  Darwin's  statement,  we  have  met  with  so  many  alleged  facts, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  questionable,  that  we  must 
be  excused  if  we  do  not  place  such  confidence  in  this  corps  de 
reserve  as  our  author  would  like  his  readers  to  do. 

"  No  one,"  says  Mr  Darwin,  in  his  Introduction,  *^  ought  to 
feel  surprised  at  much  remaining  as  yet  unexplained,  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  species  and  varieties,  if  he  make  due  allowance 
for  our  profound  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  mutual  relations  ot 
all  the  beings  which  live  around  us.  Who  can  explain  why  one 
species  ranges  widely,  and  is  very  numerous,  and  why  another 
allied  species  has  a  narrow  range,  and  is  rare  f  Yet  these  rela- 
tions are  of  the  highest  importance ;  for  they  determine  the  pre- 
sent welfare,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  future  success  and  modi- 
fication of  every  inhabitant  of  this  world.  Still  less  do  we  know 
of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  innumerable  inhabitants  of  the 
w^orld,  during  the  many  past  geological  epochs  in  its  histoiy. 
Although  much  remains  obscure,  and  will  long  remain  obscure, 
I  can  entertain  no  doubt,  after  the  most  deliberate  study  and 
dispassionate  judgment  of  which  I  am  capable,  that  the  view 
which  most  naturalists  entertain,  and  which  I  formerly  enter- 
tained, namely,  that  each  species  has  been  independently  created, 
is  erroneous.  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  species  are  not  immu- 
table; but  that  those  belonging  to  what  are  called  the  same 
genera  are  lineal  descendants  of  some  other  and  generally  ex- 
tinct species,  in  the  same  way  as  the  acknowledged  varieties  of 
any  one  species  are  the  descendants  of  that  species.  Further- 
more, I  am  convinced  that  Natural  Selection  has  been  the  main, 
but  not  exclusive,  means  of  modification." — P.  6.  Such,  in  few 
words,  is  Mr  Darwin's  profession  of  faith.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  numerous  contradictory  definitions  of  the  term 
species  now  current,  and  the  universal  proneness  of  naturalists 
to  multiply  species,  so  called,  by  elevating  well-ma^rked  varieties 
to  this  rank,  are  enough  to  provoke  students,  who  have  no  desire 
to  have  their  names  associated  with  their  discoveries,  to  take 
refuge  in  any  theory  that  might  hold  out  hopes  of  rest,  as  regards 
a  satisfactory  scheme  of  nature.  Will  Mr  Darwin's  be  to  them 
what  the  ark  was  to  the  dove  in  the  waters  of  the  deluge?  Now 
that  so  many  have  been  turned  to  it  in  hope,  the  question  is  of 
grave  import.  In  seeking  the  answer,  our  criticism  most  of 
necessity  appear  somewhat  fault-finding;  but  we  shall  much 
regret,  if,  in  our  desire  to  reach  the  truth,  we  shall  ever  be  led 
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to  leave  out  of  view  considerations^  on  the  acknowledgement  of 
which  the  author  has  a  right  to  insist*  We  feel  the  difficulty  of 
the  task ;  not  so  mnch^  however,  as  regards  the  certainty  of  our 
ground,  as  in  grouping  Mr  Darwin's  scattered  facts  in  proof,  so 
as  to  help  us  to  see  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  positions 
laid  down. 

Mach  of  the  interest  of  the  discussions  now  under  review  will 
be  found  connected  with  current  views  of  a  philosophical  system 
of  classification.  Mr  Darwin  does  little  more  than  glance  in*> 
cidentally  at  these,  until  near  the  end  of  his  book.  For  obvious 
reasons,  we  prefer  to  direct  attention  to  them  in  the  outset. 

In  1798,  Cuvier  gave,  in  his  "  Tableau  Elementaire  de 
tHiatoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux^  a  rough  outline  of  those 
principles  of  classification  which  working  naturalists  have,  since 
that  time,  found  wonderfully  equal  to  the  wants  of  advancing 
science, — a  circumstance  which,  apart  firom  their  philosophical 
simplicity,  is  a  strong  testimony  to  their  truth.  But,  if  Mr 
Darwin's  views  have  any  just  claim  on  our  attention,  we  have 
been  retrograding  since  1798.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Tableau  possess  great  value,  when  we  asso- 
ciate them  with  the  labours  of  Cuvier  in  after  life,  in  accumu- 
lating corroborative  facts.  The  ^^Regne  Animal,^  and  the 
"  Recherchea  sur  lea  Oaaemana  Foaatlea*^  tell  everywhere  the  same 
tale  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  in  chapter  third  of  the 
introduction.  Cuvier's  review  of  living  forms,  and  his  survey  of 
Egyptian  monuments,  which  enabled  nim  to  follow  the  history 
of  certain  species  for  several  thousand  years,  hastened  to  proclaim 
that  species  are  immutable.  And,  we  may  add,  the  examination, 
from  the  palsBontological  point  of  view,  of  species  which  had  been 
in  existence  during  periods  which  are  to  all  the  years  of  Egyptian 
history  as  a  million  of  years  are  to  a  moment,  is  ever  ready  to 
bear  witness  to  the  same  fact.  But  we  anticipate  remarks  to  be 
made  on  the  chapter  in  Mr  Darwin's  work  on  the  '^  Imperfection 
of  the  Geological  Record."  We  have  now  to  do  with  classifi- 
cation. The  appeal  to  structural  peculiarities,  as  bases  for  a 
system  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  science,  should  not,  as 
M.  Agassiz  has  clearly  shown  in  his  recent  work  on  this  subject, 
exclude  every  other  element.  Conclusions  drawn  therefrom 
may  be  strengthened  or  modified  by  phenomena  in  embryology, 
in  physical  condition,  as  climate,  food,  and  the  like — the  former 
being  studied  with  reference  especially  to  apecieaj  the  latter  with 
reference  to  varietiea — to  which  frequent  allusion  will  be  made  in 
this  paper.  There  is  yet  another  element  requiring  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  generalizations  on  this  subject.  We  mean,  as 
much  of  Divine  plan  in  creation  as  we  may  have  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  in  the  study  of  nature, — the  recognitiony  in  short, 
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of  a  present  Creator  in  all  quarters  of  creation,  and  at  every 
point  in  its  history,  from  the  time  at  which  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  .the  earth  to  tlie  present  moment,  when  He  invites  us  to 
the  examination  of  those  works  which  are  ^'sought  out  of  all  who 
take  pleasure  therein."  We  state  this  at  the  risk  of  beyig  mis- 
understood, and  of  appearing  to  drag  into  the  discussion  questions 
which  may  be  held  foreign  to  it.  But  the  fact  is,  you  can  no 
more  come  to  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  relations  between  one 
department  of  science  and  another,  and  between  different  forms 
of  life,  with  both  of  which  classification  must  deal,  without  the 
recognition  of  a  livipg,  purposing  mind  in  regulating  these  re- 
lations, than  you  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  working  of 
any  piece  of  mechanism  without  looking  at  the  intention  of  its 
inventor.  Even  in  the  fine  arts,  just  appreciation  comes  to  turn 
upon  our  sympathy  with  the  artist.  But  if  we  break  up  the 
historical  picture  into  bits,  though  they  may  be  bits  of  beauty, 
and  refuse  to  look  at  all  the  parts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
intention  of  the  artist,  so  far  as  he  has  made  that  known  to  us, 
we  must  blunder  in  our  estimate  of  the  parts  which  we  have  re- 
fused to  look  at  in  this  light.  In  the  case  now  before  us,  the 
Creator  has  opened  up  to  man  much  which  is  fitted  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  Uis  intention  ;  and  the  more  we  see  of  this,  the 
nearer  we  get  to  an  understanding  of  that  one  true  plan  which 
systematists  are  seeking  to  bring  fully  out,  and  which  will  attain 
to  reliable  historical  expression  only  in  the  measure  in  which 
man,  the  interpreter  of  nature,  shall  succeed  in  understanding 
the  mtentions  of  the  Creator  revealed  in  His  works.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  little  value  is  attached  to  this  thought,  and  that 
many  even  studiously  exclude  it  from  their  researches,  as  if  to 
introduce  it  implied  aisqualification  for  their  work.  Mr  Darwin 
is  not  slow  to  nitimate  how  he  regards  this  subject.  ^^  Many 
naturalists  think,"  he  says,  ^^that  something  more  is  meant  by 
the  natural  system  (than  a  scheme  for  arranging  together  those 
living  objects  which  are  most  alike) ;  they  believe  that  it  reveals 
the  plan  of  the  Creator ;  but,  unless  it  is  specified  whether  order 
in  time  or  in  space  (why  not  both,  and  order  in  place  likewise!), 
or  what  else  is  meant  by  plan  of  the  Creator,  it  seems  to  me  that 
nothing  is  thus  added  to  our  knowledge." — P.  413.  Again,  at 
p.  435,  he  remarks,  in  a  way  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  does 
not  bear  witness  to  very  enlarged  views  of  creation  :  **  Nothing 
can  be  more  hopeless  than  to  attempt  to  explain  this  similarity  (h 
pattern  in  members  of  the  same  class,  by  utility  or  by  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes.  The  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  has  been  ex* 
pressly  admitted  (?)  by  Owen,  in  his  most  interesting  work  on  the 
*  Nature  of  Limbs.'  On  the  ordinary  view  of  the  independent 
creation  of  each  being,  we  can  only  say  that  so  it  is ;  that  it  his 
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8o  pleased  the  Creator  to  construct  each  animal  and  plant."    A 

food  deal  more  can  be  said  of  each  animal  and  plant  than  this ; 
ut  if  in  ten  thousand  instances,  in  which  we  find  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  final  cause,  are  we  not  to  conclude  that,  if  our 
knowledge  were  complete  as  to  one  instance,  in  which  we  do  not 
at  once  observe  this,  the  same  testimony  might  be  expected  as  in 
the  others.  We  are  not  shut  up  to  the  sic  placebat  so  much  in 
His  absolute  sovereignty,  as  in  regard  to  our  ignorance  and  the 
limited  character  of  our  powers.  What  is  a  mystery  to  a  child 
in  the  actions  of  his  parent,  may  be  well  understood  when  he 
comes  to  be  a  man.  What  would  be  implied  if  we  expressed 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  serrated  claw  on  the  an- 
terior toe  of  Capiimulgus  Europqeiis  in  the  phrase,  "  It  has  pleased 
the  Creator  to  distinguish  this  bird  from  all  the  other  fissirostres 
by  supplying  it  with  a  comWike  claw,  the  use  of  which  we  do 
not  see?"  Not,  certainly,  that  there  is  no  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  here,  but  only  that  we  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  goatsucker  to  be  able  to  say 
what  its  true  use  is.  The  numerous  illustrations  of  this  same 
doctrine  in  the  structural  relations  of  animals  widely  difTering  in 
general  fonn  and  habits,  but  ranged  under  one  great  type,  had 
as  true  an  existence  from  the  beginning,  as  they  have  now  that 
Owen's  researches  in  homology  have  given  us  the  key  by  which 
they  can  be  read.     But  is  there  only  one  great  type,  and  one 

geat  plan  ?     Or  do  we  meet  with  a  far  higher  thought  than  Mr 
arwin  is  willing  to  acknowledge,  in  connection  with  several 
great  types  whose  leading  divisions  are  constructed  on  different 
plans?*    Do  the  radiata,  for  example,  follow  in  structure  the  plan 
of  the  vertebrata  ?     The  whole  direction  of  the  most  philosophical 
investigations  in  natural  science  is  to  accumulate  proofs  of  four 
distinct  plans,  afler  one  or  other  of  which  all  animal  life  has  been 
formed.    And  it  is  at  this  point  that  sic  placebat  may  most  na- 
turally be  affirmed.     In  the  evolution  or  these,  under  the  four 
great  types — vertebrata,  articulata,  mollusca,  and  radiata — we 
find  the  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  which  Mr  Darwin 
has  no  favour  for,  but  apart  from  the  recognition  of  which  all 
nature  would  be  a  scene  of  confusion.     It  is  not  unnecessary  to 
call  attention  to  these  things.     There  are  many  evidences  that 
some  most  accomplished  naturalists  are  drifting  from  moorings 
which  ablest  systematists  and  most  profound  thinkers,  from  the 
days  of  Bacon,  have  regarded  as  not  only  safe,  but  also  most 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  advancing  science.     We  have  heard 
of  a  learned  instructor  gravely  asserting,  that  "  the  more  deeply 
he  examined  nature,  the  greater  confusion  he  found  prevailing." 
Yet  we  suppose  the  same  person  could  no  more  interest  half  a 
dozen  of  intelligent  young  men,  in  any  one  branch  of  natural 
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science,  without  a  system  of  classification,  than  Buffon,  who  set 
out  from  the  confiision  point  of  view,  could  get  on  with  his  work 
without  looking  at  animals  in  groups,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
general  resemblance.  It  might  be  worthy  a  passing  thought  firom 
such  students,  that  they  find  material  for  classifying,  not  because 
nature  is  a  chaos  to  be  reduced  to  order  by  their  great  attain- 
ments, but  because  order  and  beauty  existed  everywhere  before 
they  condescended  to  devote  their  talents  to  the  study  of  it.  But 
it  is  well  that  men's  lives  are  often  better  than  their  principles, 
and  their  practice  often  far  ahead  of  their  theories,  as  was  the 
case  with  tnat  sage  who,  though  firmly  and  consistently  confident 
in  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  did  not  dare  sleep  in  a 
room  by  himself  for  fear  of  the  devil  1 

Objections  to  the  present  generally  accepted  system  of  classifi- 
cation proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  perfect  scheme  is  possible. 
But  it  is  forgotten  that  this  implies  not  only  a  knowledge  of  every 
object  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  but  acquaintance 
also  with  all  the  relations  of  distinct  forms  to  those  nearest  them. 
It  is  well  to  strive  to  approach  this  as  the  beau  ideal,  just  as  in 
morals  it  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to  strive  after  attaininfr  to  the 
perfect  likeness  of  the  sinless  One.  The  standard  in  the  former 
case,  as  in  the  latter,  is  one  which  no  man  on  the  earth  will  ever 
be  able  to  say  he  has  fully  reached.  But  the  existence  of  well- 
marked  divisions  is  not  the  less  real  on  this  account.  All  agree 
in  making  a  distinction  between  animal  life  and  vegetation, 
notwithstanding  the  wide  field  for  controversy  at  those  points 
where  the  two  kingdoms  seem  to  meet.  Here,  as  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  mankind  have  come  to  a  general 
agreement  as  to  a  fact ;  but  this  has  not  been  reached  through  a 
series  of  definitions,  equal  to  the  demands  of  purely  scientific  ob- 
servers. It  has  been  attained  through  the  apprehension  of  well* 
marked  difierences.  The  questions.  What  is  an  animal  ?  what 
is  a  vegetable  t  would,  however,  land  us  in  the  heart  of  con- 
troversies, to  settle  which  the  life  of  any  man  is  too  short.  We 
all  remember  how  doctors  recently  dififered,  when  the  question 
was  put  in  a  court  of  law,  "  What  is  coal?"  The  conflicting 
answers  showed  that  a  perfect  definition  is  impossible.  Yet  it 
is  not  on  this  account  less  true  at  the  present  moment,  that  coal 
is  coal,  and  that  we  are  all  understood  when  we  use  the  term  to 
distinguish  certain  substances — ^we  dare  not  say  minerals,  for  this 
would  lead  to  controversy — with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar.  Looking  at  discussions  on  terms  from  this  point  of  view, 
it  can  be  clearly  shown  that,  nevertheless,  the  forms  of  life 
generally  referred  to,  where  we  use  them,  have  a  distinct  existence 
and  a  well-marked  place  in  nature.  Agassiz^  has  pointed  out 
>  CoDtribatioiifl  to  the  Natural  Historj  of  the  United  State*,  toL  i.,  p.  SS. 
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bow  the  leading  groups  of  zoology  came  to  be  broken  up  into 
subordinate  divisions,  on  which  alTcompetent  naturalists  may  be 
held  to  agree,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  doubtful  questions 
which  would  be  raised,  were  they  to  adduce  the  grounds  on 
which  each  may  have  satisfied  himself  that  his  conclusions  are 
warranted.  Thus,  in  radiata,  ^'  polyps  would  be  placed  lowest, 
acalephs  next,  and  echinoderms  nighest ;  a  similar  arrangement 
of  molluscs  would  bring  acephala  lowest,  gasteropoda  next,  and 
cephalopoda  highest;  articulata  would  appear  in  the  following 
order :  norms,  Crustacea,  and  insects ;  ana  vertebrata  with  the 
fishes  lowest,  next  reptiles  and  birds,  and  mammalia  highest." 
Our  object  in  referring  to  this  is  to  show  that,  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  when  observers  come  to  define  terms,  and  to  assign  rear 
sons  for  the^*  generalizations,  the  existences  included  under  these 
have  a  sphere  in  the  great  scheme  of  life,  which  is  theirs  in  virtue 
of  the  special  arrangements  of  the  Creator,  and  beyond  which 
they  cannot  pass.  The  interpreters  of  nature  of  one  generation 
may  make  mistakes  which  their  successors  in  another  may  be 
found  qualified  to  correct ;  but  it  does  not  augur  the  possession  of 
much  wisdom,  for  anyone  to  find  in  the  error  a  vindication  of  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  plan  in  creation  as  the  aggregar 
tion  of  unquestioned  phenomena  demand.  Cuvier  had  assigned  a 
distinct  class  to  the  barnacle  under  moUusca,  but  it  is  now  ranked 
in  Crustacea  under  articulata.  The  removal  firom  the  former  to 
the  latter  should  not  surely  incline  any  observer  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  because  Cuvier  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  place  of 
the  cirripeds,  he  has  not  discovered  the  plan  of  the  Creator  in 
connection  with  other  divisions  of  the  moUusca  I  On  the  con- 
trary, these  modifications  in  arrangement  as  science  advances, 
afford  us  the  strongest  evidences  that  we  are  rightly  interpret- 
ing the  Divine  plan.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  deeply 
interesting  studies  which  can  be  followed  by  a  thoughtful  observer, 
to  trace  the  history  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  place  in  nature  of 
one  form  of  life  and  another,  to  note  the  great  gap  between  their 
present  position  and  that  at  which  we  first  meet  <with  them,  and 
to  mark  the  gradual  way  in  which  most  competent  observers  come 
to  concur  in  leaving  them  in  a  niche  which  had  been  waiting  for 
them,  or  from  which  other  forms  had  to  be  excluded,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  pre-ordained  occupant. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Mr  Darwin  is  much  impressed 
with  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  verbal  definition  of  species  which 
will  satisfv  every  one.  This  doubt  has  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
individual  form  of  life  itself,  to  which  the  name  and  rank  of 
^^  distinct  species"  has  been  assigned;  and  he  has  virtuallv  come 
to  occupy  the  Lamarkian  point  of  view,  and  to  regard  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  immntabilitj  of  species  as  the  dead  fly  in  the  pre- 
cious ointment — the  error  which  vitiates  all  nineteenth  century 
scientific  generalizations.  Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  we 
have  no  great  desire  to  demand  a  definition  which  shall  be  be- 
yond cavil.  This,  we  believe,  men  with  Mr  Darwin's  views 
renders  impossible,  because  they  constantly  introduce  a  foreign 
element,  r^ot  satisfied  with  what  is  essentiaUy  characteristic, 
they  raise  the  question  of  origin  ;  and  this,  as  might  be  shown, 
influences  all  their  inductions,  if  such  a  word  may  be  used  with 
reference  to  discussions  strung  so  closely  together  as  are  those 
in  this  work.^  All  that  we  care  for,  in  speaking  of  species,  is 
the  presence  of  such  a  thought  of  distinct  and  unchanging  indi- 
viduality as  every  naturalist  has,  when,  for  example,  m  looking 
at  the  European  Falanidse,  he  characterizes  Falco  gyrfaleo 
(Linn.)  as  one  species,  and  Falco  tinnuneulus  as  another,  or, 
when  classifying  the  British  Corvidse^  he  marks  Corvue  fragi^ 
legua  as  originsuly  and  persistently  separate  fix>m  C.  monedtUoj 
or  Garrulus  meUmoleuea  from  G.  glandariue.  This  distinction 
has,  by  Cuvier,  Owen,  and,  indeed,  by  all  the  ablest  zoologists, 
been  associated  with  the  creation  of  species.  They  continue 
distinct,  because,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Dana,  ^the 
specific  amount  or  condition  of  concentrated  force  defined  in  the 
act  or  law  of  creation,"  has  continued  till  now  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  This  has  set  bounds  to  intermixture  hitherto,  and 
a^that  we  know  of  the  past  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  spe- 

^  Sach  writers  might  stadj  Archbishop  Whatelj's  elementary  work  on  Logic 
with  advantage.   Many  of  the  principles  briefly  stated  in  it  are  as  deeply  intereet- 
ng  to  natandists  as  they  are  to  psychologists.    Take  the  following  on  Spedetj 
Genera,  and  Differentia : — ^*  Every  predicable  expresses  either 


The  whole  essence 
of  its  subject, 
viz.,  Species. 


Or  part  of  its 
essence. 

I 

Genos-Hlifference. 


Or  something 

joined  to  its 

essoncObi 


Property. 


Aocidenk. 


Universal,        [Peculiar,        Universal 
but  not  but  not  and 

peculiar.        universal]        peculiar.  |   Inseparable— separable. 

An^  naturalist  can  apply  this  formula  to  beast,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  or  ioseet. 
He  will  find  it  helpful  in  giving  precision  to  his  thoughts,  in  tracing  those  in- 
separable marks  in  form  and  structure,  which  originally  established  the  claim 
of  certain  individuals  to  be  ranked  as  species;  the  differentia  assodated  with 
genera  will  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  term  genus,  as  his  sphere  of  observa- 
tion widens,  and  the  accidents  will  enable  him  to  assigpi  their  true  place  to 
varieties  in  species.  The  remarks  on  **  Definition"  are  equally  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.   See  I^gtc,  Book  II.,  chap,  v.,  §  3  and  §  6. 
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cific  identity  will  continae  in  the  fatnre.  Even  Mr  Darwin  has 
not  been  able  to  adduce  one  fact  directly  in  the  face  of  this.  And 
in  80  fiir  as  his  theories  of  families  now  widely  differing  ever  having 
been  one,  we  will  credit  them  when  we  behold  his  plain  possi- 
bilities drawing  even  remotely  in  the  direction  of  the  threshold 
of  that  which  is  probable ;— when  we  see  some  tapir  caught  in 
the  act  of  becoming  a  horse,  and  some  ambitious  whale  sprawling 
up  to  the  dignity  of  a  polar  bear, — transformations  which  seem 
quite  easy  to  Mr  Darwin,  to  whom  Ovid's  ^*  Ascalaphus  in  Bu- 
bonem"  must  appear  tame,  the  ^^  selection"  being  removed  from 
the  ^^  natural/'  and  made  to  tarn  upon  the  less  noble  ^  divine 
choice/'  and  the  powerftd  agencies  ot  the  unseen  world  :-^ 

" Sparsumqtie  caput  Phlegethontide  lympha 

In  rostram,  et  plamas,  et  grandia  lamina  veriit. 
Ille  sibi  ablatns  falvis  amidtar  ab  alls, 
Neqne  caput  crescit,  longosqne  reflectitar  nngnes, 
Yizque  movet  natas  per  inertia  brachia  pennas : 
FoBdaque  fit  volacris,  venturi  nuntia  luctus, 
Iguavns  bubo,  dirom  mortalibas  omen." 

It  appears  scarcely  probable  that  Mr  Darwin  can  seriously 
beUeve  any  great  number  of  men  wiD  be  found  wUling  to  ac 
cept  the  long  list  of  assertions  and  suppositions  contained  in  the 
opening  chapter  on  ^^  Variation  under  Domestication,"  as  of  any 
▼alue  in  the  argument.  The  assertions  are,  no  doubt,  backed  by 
alleged  facts ;  but  almost  every  one  of  these  ^'  facts"  gives  occa^ 
aion  for  a  controversy,  and  the  suppositions  are  held  to  oe  strength- 
ened by  the  discoveries  and  observations  of  others.  But  the  worth 
of  these  may  be  imderstood  when  we  a£Srm,  that  Mr  Homer's 
Nile-mud  hypothesis  is  one  of  them.  Besides,  were  the  views 
brought  out  m  this  chapter  all  founded  on  facts  which  could  not 
be  questioned,  they  would  not  contribute  anything  to  the  strength 
of  Mr  Darwin's  positions  as  to  ^  Natural  Selection."  They  are 
all  associated  wit  n  the  presence  of  man's  intelligence.  The  plants 
and  animals  are  under  his  care.  He  is  ever  observant  of  occur- 
ring exceptional  features,  bv  watching  over  which  he  may  gratify 
his  taste  tor  variety,  and  add  to  the  number  of  ecsisting  forms,  as 
evidences  of  his  power,  to  a  certain  well-defined  limit,  over  the 
creatures  put  under  him.  Admit  the  ftill  play  of  man's  intelli- 
gence, ana  we  will  agree  with  much  afiSrmed  by  Mr  Darwin  as 
to  the  marked  characters  of  varieties.  But  apart  from  this,  it  is 
not  within  the  range  of  our  belief,  that,  even  though  you  assign 
a  personality  to  ^'  Nature/'  while  you  banish  God  fi:Dm  the  scene, 
this,  to  some  all-potent,  she  would  be  equal  to  these  results.  Of 
course,  if  Natural  Selection  has  been  at  work  up  through  the 
great  ages  which  are  represented  by  the  fossiliferous  rocks  lying 
between  the  first  layer  of  the  lower  Silurian  and  the  last  ot  the 
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Pleistocene,  Dame  Nature  must  have  done  all ;  and  to  bring  in 
man's  influence  as  the  same  in  its  results  as  hers,  is  to  spoil  the 
argument.  In  this  chapter  on  variation,  when  alluding  to  rerer- 
sion  to  original  types,  Mr  Darwin  says : — '^  Having  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  reversion,  I  mav  here  refer  to  a  statement  often 
made  by  naturalists,  namely,  that  our  domestic  varieties,  when 
run  wild,  gradually,  but  certainly,  revert  in  character  to  their 
aboriginal  stocks.  Uence  it  has  been  argued,  that  no  deductions 
can  be  drawn  from  domestic  races  to  species  in  a  state  of  nature. 
I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  on  what  decisive  facts 
the  above  statement  has  so  often  and  so  boldly  been  made.  There 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  proving  its  truth ;  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  very  many  of  tne  most  strongly-marked  dom^tic 
varieties  could  not  possibly  live  in  a  wild  state.  In  many  cases, 
we  do  not  know  what  the  aboriginal  stock  was,  and  so  could  not 
tell  whether  or  not  nearly  perfect  reversion  had  ensued.  It 
would  be  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  inter- 
crossing, that  only  a  single  variety  should  be  turned  loose  in  its 
new  home.  Nevertheless,  as  our  varieties  certainly  do  occasion- 
ally revert,  in  some  of  their  characters,  to  ancestral  forms,  it 
seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that,  if  we  could  succeed  in  natural- 
izing, or  were  to  cultivate,  during  many  generations,  the  several 
races,  for  instance,  of  the  cabbage,  in  very  poor  soil  (in  which 
case,  however,  some  effect  would  have  to  be  attributed  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  poor  soil),  that  they  would,  to  a  large  extent, 
or  even  wholly,  revert  to  the  wild  aboriginal  stock.  Whether  or 
not  the  experiment  would  succeed,  is  not  of  great  importance  for 
our  line  of  argument ;  for,  by  the  experiment  itself,  the  conditions 
of  life  are  cnanged.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  our  domestic 
varieties  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  reversion, — ^that  is,  to 
lose  their  acquired  characters  whilst  kept  under  unchanged  con- 
ditions, and  whilst  kept  in  a  considerable  body,  so  that  firee  inter- 
crossing might  check,  by  blending  together,  any  slight  deviations 
of  structure, — in  such  a  case,  I  grant  that  we  comd  deduce  no- 
thing from  domestic  varieties  in  regard  to  species.  But  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view :  to  assert  that 
we  could  not  breed  our  cart  and  race-horses,  long  and  short- 
homed  cattle,  and  poultnr  of  various  breeds,  and  esculent  vege- 
tables, for  an  almost  infinite  number  of  generations,  would  w 
opposed  to  all  experience.*' — P.  14. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  gratify  Mr  Darwin  as  to  the  desire 
expressed  in  the  last  part  of  the  extract  now  made ;  but  we  be- 
lieve reversion  to  type,  when  domesticated  animals  are  left  to 
become  wild,  is  capable  of  very  varied  and  copious  illustration. 
In  the  former  case,  nature — to  use  a  favourite  word  with  our 
author — ^nature  is  found  ever  ready  to  remind  us  of  the  original 
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plan.  We  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  peculiarly  marked  Spanish 
ram  was  mated  with  a  Southdown  ewe ;  and  after  several  years^ 
breeding  in-and-in,  a  well-marked  variety  was  obtained,  which 
appears  to  have  become  permanent, — under  one  condition,  how- 
ever, for  in  the  case  of  a  cross  the  characteristic  marks  are  at 
once  lost.  Yet,  even  while  keeping  the  strongly-marked  variety 
apart,  ewes  which  drop  two  lambs  are  sometimes  found  to  have 

fiven  one  to  the  world  the  perfect  image  of  the  original  sire, 
he  variety  which  interbreeding  preserves  is  invariably  orownish 
black,  with  constant  white  lines  on  the  face.  May  not  those  cases, 
which  periodically  occur  among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  of  fair 
complexion  and  flowing  locks,  be  nature's  reminder  of  original 
type  T  We  do  not  refer  to  Albinos,  which  Livingstone  and  others 
have  met  in  circumstances  where  they  would  have  least  been 
looked  for,  but  to  varieties  much  more  like  the  Caucasian  type. 
We  give  in  a  foot-note  a  suggestive  fact  in  regard  to  goats.^ 

As  to  the  reversion  to  original  type,  when  animals  now  do- 
mesticated by  man  are  suffered  to  run  wild,  Pritchard,  in  his 
valuable  ^^  Natural  History  of  Man,"  gives  us  some  interesting 
examples  : — '^  The  original  stocks  of  our  domesticated  animals, 
he  says,  p.  27,  ^^  are  rarely  to  be  recognised,  in  their  primitive 
state,  among  the  wild  animals  of  the  earth.    We  know  not  what 

^  ^  The  great  utilizer  of  alpaca  wool,  Mr  Titns  Salt,  is  likewise  the  man  who 
has  given  a  greater  impetus  to  the  trade  in  Angora  goats'  hair  than  any  other 
person  in  the  united  Kingdom.  He  has,  moreover,  imported  the  animals  them- 
selves (in  1852),  and  they  are  thriring  well  on  his  property  at  Bradford.  But 
here  again  our  far-sighted  American  cousins  are  considerably  ahead  of  us ;  for 
in  1849,  Dr  James  B.  Davis  of  Colombia  carried  with  him,  from  their  native 
habitat,  seven  females  and  two  males  of  this  breed  of  goat  to  the  United  States. 
Immediately  he  arrived  at  his  home,  he  obtained  a  number  of  she-goats  of  the 
common  breed  (worth  about  three  shillings  each),  and  crossed  them  vdth  his 
Ajigora  variety,  obtaining,  even  in  the  first  cross,  a  coat  of  fine  hair,  whereas 
the  third  cross  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  pure  breed. 

"•  Now,  it  is  to  this  most  valuable  and  interesting  experiment  that  I  would 
call  particidar  attention ;  for  I  have  seen  its  results,  and  can  bear  witness  to  its 
complete  success.  During  a  week's  visit  to  the  gentleman  in  Georgia  (U.S.) 
who  bought  up  Dr  Davis'  flock,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  inspecting  them 
most  minutely,  and  I  assert,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  vigour  and  health- 
fulness  of  these  animals,  both  the  pure  and  cross  breed. 

'*  Professor  Bachman  inspected  this  flock  just  after  my  visit  to  them ;  and  in 
a  report  published  by  him  on  the  subject,  he  says:  'Familiar  as  I  hare  been, 
through  a  long  life,  with  the  changes  produced  by  crosses  amongst  varieties  of 
domestic  animals  and  poultry,  there  is  one  trait  in  these  goats  which  is  more 
strongly  developed  than  in  any  other  variety  that  I  have  ever  known.  I  allude 
to  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  the  young  of  the  cross  between  the  male  of 
the  Asiatic  goat  and  the  female  of  the  common  ffoat  assumes  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  former.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  change  a  breed  that  has  become 
permanent  in  any  of  our  domestic  varieties,  whether  it  be  that' of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  or  hogs,  into  another  variety  by  the  aid  of  the  male  of  the  latter,  for  there 
is  a  tendency  to  run  back  into  their  original  varieties ;  hence  the  objection  to 
mixed  breeds.  But  in  the  progeny  of  these  Asiatic  and  common  goats,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  exhibit  the  strongest  tendency  to  adopt  the  characteristics  of  the 
male,  and  to  elevate  themselves  into  a  higher  and  nobler  grade."* 
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has  become  of  tbem,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  they  hare  been 
wholly  subdued  by  man*    There  are  indeed  wild  oxen,  she^ 

foatSy  horses ;  but  the  most  of  these  are  tribes  which  appear  to 
ave  returned,  in  some  degree,  to  their  original  state,  after  bar- 
ing been  more  or  less  completely  domesticated.  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  most  of  these  races 
became  wild,  and  of  the  particular  breeds  from  which  they  de- 
scended. There  is,  however,  one  great  field  of  observation,  in 
the  tribes  of  animals  which  are  knovm  to  have  been  transported 
from  Europe  to  America,  since  the  discovery  of  the  western  con- 
tinent by  tne  Spaniards  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  these 
races  have  multiplied  exceedingly  on  a  soil  and  under  a  dimate 
congenial  to  their  nature.  Several  of  them  have  run  wild  in 
the  vast  forests  of  America,  and  have  lost  all  the  obvious  appear- 
ances of  domesticati(Hi.  The  wild  tribes  are  found  to  differ  phy- 
sically firom  the  domesticated  breeds  firom  which  they  are  known 
to  have  issued ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  regard  this  change 
as  a  restoration,  in  part,  of  the  primitive  characteristics  of  the 
wild  stocks  from  which  the  tamed  animals  originallv  descended.** 
Mr  Pritchard  illustrates  these  remarks  by  hcts  (brawn  fixwi  a 
paper  by  M.  Boulin,  published  among  the  '^  Contributions  des 
Savans  Etrangeres,"  m  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Institute. 
Hogs  were  first  introduced  into  the  Spanish  settlements  in  1493. 
They  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  man  gradually  left  them  to  their 
own  habits.  In  St  Domingo  they  overran  the  country,  and  had 
to  be  hunted  down.  On  the  continent  they  took  to  the  vast 
forests,  and  resumed  the  mode  of  life  which  belonged  to  the  ori- 
ginal stock ;  and  now  ^^  their  ears  have  become  erect,  their  heads 
larger,  and  the  foreheads  vaulted  at  the  upper  part ;  their  colour 
has  lost  the  varietv  found  in  the  domestic  breeds ;  the  wild  hogs 
of  the  American  lorests  are  universally  black.  The  hog  which 
inhabits  the  high  mountains  of  Paramos  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  wild  boar  of  France.  .  .  .  The  restoration  of 
the  original  character  of  the  wild  boar,  in  a  race  descended  from 
domesticated  swine,  removes  all  room  for  doubt,  if  any  had  really 
existed,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  stock.** — P.  31.  The  same  line 
of  remark  is  continued  by  Mr  Pritchard  with  reference  to  ox^' 

'  The  following  supplies  another  hard  nnt  to  crack : — ''  A  rery  remarkaUe 
fact  relatiye  to  the  oxen  of  Soath  America,  is  recorded  by  M.  Boiuiii,  to  vhieh 
M.  Geoffroj  St  Hilaire  haa  particular! v  adverted,  in  the  report  made  by  him  oa 
M.  Boulin's  memoir  before  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  Eniope,  tJie 
milking  of  cows  is  continued  through  the  whole  period,  from  the  time  whea 
they  begin  to  bear  calves  till  they  cease  to  breed.  This  secretion  of  milk  bit 
become  a  constant  function  in  the  animal  economy  of  the  tribe :  it  has  beea 
rendered  such  by  the  practice  continued  through  a  long  series  of  genenUioUr 
of  continuing  to  draw  milk  long  after  the  period  when  it-  would  be  wanted  for 
the  calf:  the  teats  of  the  cow  are  larger  than  in  proportion,  and  the  secreticB 
is  perpetual.  In  Columbia,  the  practice  of  milking  cows  was  laid  aside,  owing  lo 
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dogs,  gallinaceoos  fowls,  etc. ;  but  we  cannot  afford  more  space 
for  extracts. 

In  looking  at  man's  power  in  modifying  species,  we  are  far 
from  believing  that  Mr  Darwin's  conclusious  drawn  from  this 
are  warranted.  All  he  has  made  out,  is  a  necessity  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  term  into  the  nomenclature  of  science,  which 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  working  naturalists,  namely, 
^^  Permanent  Varieties."  Not  indeed  that  he  feels  the  need  of 
this  term ;  but  his  facts  and  assertions  will  suggest  its  import- 
ance to  many  of  his  readers.  The  recognition  of  this  will  do 
good  work  in  clearing  the  ground,  and  in  exposing  the  danger 
were  is  in  that  amiable  weakness,  of  hastening  to  rank  as  £»• 
tinct  species  what  are  only  varieties,  in  order  that  the  findei^s 
name  might  be  associated  with  them.  Thus  we  would  say, 
^  Species  are  immutable,  Common  Varieties  are  short-lived  and 
ever  changing,  and  Permanent  Varieties,  gained  by  man's  selec- 
tion, or  through  dimatal  influences,  but  mainly  by  cross  or  inter- 
breeding, or  breeding  in-and-in,  perpetuate  themselves  so  long 
as  the  accidental  circumstances  m  which  they  originated  con- 
tinue. Removed  from  these,  there  will  be  a  reversion  to  the 
original  type.' 

Mr  Darwin's  admission  of  a  difficulty,  which  however  we  do 
not  think  called  for,  in  regard  to  the  dog  is  important,  when 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  tne  remarks  made  on  domesticated 
pigeons.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  same  grounds  which  lead  him 
to  demand  a  plurality  of  original  types  for  the  dog,  should  have 
weighed  with  him  as  to  the  pigeon.  He  holds  the  rock  pigeon 
{Coiumba  livia)  to  be  the  parent  of  all  our  domestic  pigeons; 
but  as  this  might  have  shut  him  up  to  orthodox  views  in  regard 
to  other  animals,  and  especially  as  to  man  when  he  shall  come 
boldly  to  apply  his  theory  to  man,  he  claims  for  domestic  dogs 
several  wila  ancestors.    M.  Frederick  Guvier  and  many  other 

the  great  extent  of  farms,  and  other  circamstances.  *  In  a  few  generations,'  says 
M.  Koolin,  '  the  natural  stmcture  of  parts,  and  withal  the  natural  state  of  the 
function,  has  been  restored.  The  secretion  of  milk  in  the  cows  of  this  eonntij 
is  only  an  occasional  phenomenon,  and  contemporary  with  the  actual  presence 
of  the  calf.  If  the  calf  dies,  the  milk  ceases  to  flow ;  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
him  with  his  dam  by  day,  that  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  milk  from  cows  by 
night  can  be  found.  This  testimony  is  important,  by  the  proof  which  it  affords, 
that  the  permanent  production  of  milk  in  the  European  breeds  of  cows,  is  a 
modified  function  of  the  animal  economy,  produced  by  an  artificial  habit,  con- 
tinned  through  seyeral  generations." — Pritchard,  p.  34.  In  a  word,  not  only  is 
there  a  constant  readiness  to  return  to  the  natural  type  in  structure  and  in 
ornamentation,  but  in  habits  also.  So  long  as  man  is  present  to  guide  arti- 
ficial habits,  Uiey  continue  persistent ;  but,  due  time  bemg  allowed,  they  wiU 
cease  when  the  animals  are  left  uncared  for.  Man's  influence  oyer  the  dog  has 
guided  instinct  into  channels  useful  to  himself ;  and  the  influence,  again,  of  this 
artificially  taught  instinct  on  the  physical  frame  of  the  dos,  is  well  seen  in  the 
pointer.  The  pup  will  point  when  first  taken  into  the  fiela ;  but  in  a  few  gene- 
rations its  descendants,  if  untrained,  will  cease  to  do  this. 
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most  accomplished  naturalists  are  at  issue  with  Mr  Darwin 
on  this  point.  Their  views  harmonize  with  his  as  to  inherited 
variation^  so  far  as  he  is  willing  to  allow  this ;  but  they  go  much 
further,  and  hold  that,  as  in  tne  case  of  Columba  livia  it  is  not 
unlikely  we  have  the  parent  of  the  varieties  of  domestic  pigeons, 
so  our  widely  differing  varieties  of  domestic  dogs  may  have  had 
only  one  parent  species.  If  the  carrier  pigeon,  the  tumbler,  the 
bald,  the  powter,  the  fantail,  the  beard,  the  jacobin,  the  runt, 
the  dragoon,  etc.,  are  to  be  regarded  as  descended  from  different 
originalwild  ancestors,  then  we  are  right  when  we  assign  to  them 
the  name  of  species ;  but  if  they  are  from  one,  as  we  believe, 
with  Mr  Darwin,  they  are,  we  must  characterize  them  not  as 
species,  but  as  permanent  varieties,  whose  wide  divergence  from 
the  original  type  is  impossible  without  the  interference  of  man. 
So,  as  to  domestic  dogs,  we  hold  with  M.  Frederick  Cuvier  that 
they  have  descended  from  one  pair ;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  man's 

Eower  over  them  in  selection,  in  cross  or  inter-breeding,  or 
reeding  in-and-in,  the  Italian  greyhound,  the  bloodhound,  the 
bulldog,  the  Blenheim  spaniel,  etc.,  have  become  permanent 
varieties.  This  will  account  for  their  fitness  for  cross-breeding. 
But  can  we,  as  in  the  case  of  pigeons,  point  out  the  common 
wild  ancestor?  The  impression  that  an  answer  is  necessary  has 
shut  up  some  to  claim  the  fox,  others  the  wolf,  and  others  the 
jackal,  as  the  wild  ancestor  of  the  domestic  canidse.  But  no 
answer  is  needed  in  order  to  give  force  to  our  remarks.  The 
original  type  may  be  lost, — the  species  which  was  not  selected 
from  any  type  of  life  bearing  some  resemblance  to  it,  but  which 
came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  majr  not  exist  in  any 
one  living  variety,  but  may  have  its  perfect  antitype  in  peculiari- 
ties persistent  in  each,  tt  is  so  witn  man.  The  most  devoted 
advocate  of  the  proximity  of  the  Caucasian  type  to  the  pair  who 
walked  in  beauty  and  in  bliss  amidst  the  bowers  of  Eden,  is  not 
so  extravagant  as  to  claim  that  in  this  race  we  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  first  man.  In  this  case  the  Adamic  type 
has  been  lost,  and  in  the  great  diversities  of  families  we  have 
permanent  varieties  of  the  one  species,  yet  all  having  part  in  the 
one  blood  relationship  constituted  by  the  Creator  himself.  The 
facts  here  referred  to  are  being  brought  out  under  our  own  eyes. 
The  sexual  intercourse  between  the  early  Dutch  settlers  in  South 
Africa  and  the  Hottentot  women  has  given  a  new  variety  of  man 
to  that  country — ^the  Grtquas — whose  children  do  not  follow 
the  likeness  of  either  of  tne  original  parents,  but  of  their  off- 
spring. The  variety  has  become  permanent.  Such  is  the  case 
also  with  the  half-breeds  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories.  The 
union  of  native  South  Americans  with  negro  women  imported  from 
Afinca  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  tribe — the  Cafucoe — whose  chil- 
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dren  are  habitnally  bom  with  the  mixed  likeness  well  defined. 
Fritchard,  in  his  chapter  on  mixed  races,  gives  many  more 
examples.    As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  artificial  selec- 
tion and  interbreeding,  we  may  refer  to  the  well-known  otter 
breed  of  sheep  of  Massachusetts,  which  in  questions  of  this  kind 
has  been  so  onen  referred  to.  "  In  the  year  1 791,"  says  Pritchard, 
"  one  ewe  on  the  farm  of  Seth  Wright  gave  birth  to  a  male  lamb, 
which,  without  any  known  cause,  had  a  longer  body  and  shorter 
legs  than  the  rest  of  the  breed.    The  joints  are  said  to  have  been 
lon^r,  and  the  fore-legs  crooked.   The  shape  of  this  animal  ren- 
dering it  unable  to  leap  over  fences,  it  was  determined  to  propa- 
gate its  peculiarities,  and  the  experiment  proved  successful :  a 
new  race  of  sheep  was  produced,  which,  from  the  form  of  the 
body,  has  been  termed  the  otter-breed.  It  seems  to  be  uniformly 
the  fact,  that,  when  both  parents  are  of  the  otter-breed,  the  lambs 
that  are  produced  inherit  the  peculiar  form." — ^Pritchard,  p.  46. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  such  cases  man's  selection  is 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  success.     Had  the  lamb  which  the 
Massachusetts  farmer  made  so  much  of,  been  lefl  to  his  own 
sweet  will  in  choosing  a  partner,  he  would  have  followed  an 
instinct  of  whose  controlling  influence  we  have  so  many  illustra- 
tions among  those  men  who  have  not  been  lavishly  dealt  with  as 
to  size  and  form ;  he  would  have  picked  out  for  himself  the  fair- 
est of  the  flock.    Natural  selection  would  thus  have  been  all  in 
the  direction  of  keeping  near  to  the  original  type.    That  this  is 
always  the  result,  wnen  animals  are  not  interfered  with,  we  be- 
lieve to  be  capable  of  varied  illustration.     One  example  we  may 
give  out  of  many : — For  a  couple  of  years  a  blackbird  frequented 
our  garden,  whose  motions  bore  evidence  of  deformity,  and  whose 
colour  was  suggestive  of  present  disease.  The  skin  is  now  before 
us.     The  feathers  of  the  neck  and  hind-head  are  white,  and  the 
metatarsal  joint  of  the  right  foot  has  become  stiff,  while  the  foot  is 
bent  up,  and  a  stump  is  in  the  place  of  the  foot.   When  examined 
af^r  being  taken,  we  found  that  the  last  joints  of  the  cervical 
vertebra  gave  clear  evidence  of  having  been  for  some  time  in 
decay  (caries).     Had  man  wished  to  transmit  the  disease  of  the 
male,  he  would  have  sought  for  a  diseased  female — ^for  one  whose 
physical  features  approached  in  likeness  to  the  male — but  the 
bird,  in  mating,  took  to  himself  a  healthy  female,  and  the  brood 
followed  the  likeness  of  the  mother  in  each  case  except  one,  in 
which  one  of  the  tail  feathers  was  pure  white.     Yet,  distinctly 
marked  as  man's  influence  in  these  cases  is,  there  are  limits  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  go,  and  all  his  efforts  must  be  directed 
mainly  from  one  point  of  view.    He  may  add  to  distinguishing 
features  in  ornamentation,  or  even  in  some  aspects  of  structure, 
but  he  cannot  destroy  or  even  modify  any  original  structural 
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peculiarities  associated  with  the  propagation  of  the  race.  The 
oldest  experiment  in  this  direction  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
world — an  experiment  repeated  for  thousands  of  years,  and  in 
milhons  of  cases — ^is  suggestire  on  this  point.  The  Jewish  male 
child  suffered  mutilation  in  circumcision,  but  this  has  never  be- 
come hereditary. 

Before  leaving  the  ^*  facts"  in  this  part  of  Mr  Darwin's  book, 
we  may  remark  that  it  is  not  true  that  ^^the  plantigrade  or 
bear  family  do  not  breed  ireely  in  this  country  in  confinement" 
One  species,  with  whose  history  and  habits  we  are  acquainted — 
the  European  brown  bear — ^breeds  ireely  in  this  condition.  The 
reference  to  Mr  Homer's  discoveries  (?)  is  not  fortunate.  Does 
Mr  Darwin  believe  that  Mr  Homer  has  made  out  a  claim  even 
to  attention  for  his  speculations?  If  so,  we  can  only  hope  to  be 
kept  fix>m  his  easiness  of  belief.  While  we  have  accepted  the 
statement  of  probability  as  to  Columba  livia  being  the  stock  firom 
which  our  domestic  pigeons  have  come,  we  are  not  unmindM 
that  as  good  a  case  might  be  made  out  for  other  wild  varieties  of 
Columbae.  The  likelihood  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  is,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  primeval  type  in  peculiarities  which  have  a 
place  in  individuals  of  all  existing  varieties.  We  accept,  too, 
the  fact  of  great  capacity  of  variation  in  certain  domestic  animals 
and  in  certain  plants,  but  we  would  not  hence  conclude  that  all 
animals  and  plants  are  eaually  susceptible  of  influence  in  this 
way.  The  dog  is  peculiarly  so,  the  cat  is  not ;  the  horse  is,  the 
donkey  is  not ;  the  barn-door  fowl  is  so,  the  goose  is  not.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  such  instances  is,  that  there  are  certain  forms 
of  life  more  susceptible  of  influence  from  man  than  others.  But 
when  Mr  Darwin  seems  about  to  receive  such  views,  obseire 
how  skilfully,  if  not  adroitly,  he  leaves  a  contrary  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the  tmsting  reader.  ^'  We  cannot  suppose,"  he  says, 
'^  that  all  the  breeds  were  suddenly  produced  as  perfect  and  as 
useful  as  we  now  see  them ;  indeed,  in  several  cases,  we  know  that 
this  has  not  been  their  history.  The  key  is  man's  power  of  accu- 
mulative selection  :  nature  gives  successive  variations ;  man  adds 
them  up  in  certain  directions  useful  to  himself.  In  this  sense  he 
may  be  said  to  make  for  himself  useful  breeds."  The  suecessice 
variations,  however,  which  are  nature's  free  gifl  to  us,  are  just 
what  we  wish  proof  of.  Again,  is  it  a  fact,  as  Mr  Darwin 
alleges,  that  even  his  favourite  ^^  pigeon  argument"  warrants  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  come  to  in  conducting  it  ?  Has  man's 
intelligence  gone  out  in  seeking  variation  by  selection  only? 
If  the  author  had  only  given  us  a  few  facts  from  his  treasures  in 
reserve,  which  tell  onlv  one  tale,  we  would  have  felt  obliged. 
But  he  has  not  done  this,  and  we  are  lefl  to  seek  out  the  truth 
for  ourselves.    Afler  more  than  twenty  years'  observation  in 
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regard  to  pigeons,  we  are  shut  up  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of 
cross-breeding  in  modifying  structure,  and  in  vaiying  ornamen- 
tation, to  an  extent  which  is  destructive  of  the  conclusions  from 
Air  Darwin's  ^^  facts."  So  is  it  with  cattle.  Cro8»-breeding, 
and  breeding  in-and-in,  under  man's  watchful  care  and  discn- 
minating  intelligence,  can  alone  give  the  key  to  variation. 

If  Mr  Darwm  hoped,  by  putting  variation  under  domestica- 
tion in  the  front  of  his  romance — ^fbr  the  work  is  really  such — ^to 
gild  the  pill  of  ^'  variation  under  nature,"  which,  in  Chapter  II., 
we  are  required  to  swallow,  he  has  fallen  far  short  of  his  aim. 
The  theory  here  put  forward  is  this — species  are  not  immutable. 
Realized  m  the  world  somehow,  they  nave  been  ever  changing 
in  the  march  of  life,  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  palseozoic 
rocks  up  to  yesterday;  they  have,  at  one  point  and  another, 
passed  into  forms  widely  different  from  those  mat  preceded  them. 
Organisms  have  gradually  changed,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
strange  mutations  have  been  brought  about  has  been  by  natural 
selection, — i. «.,  Nature  constantly  watchful  for  peculiarities  re- 
sulting from  food,  climate,  monstrosities,  and  the  like,  has  ever 
been  selecting  the  hap-hazard  result,  and  guiding  it  until  a 
form,  which  shall  seem  to  be  persistent  through  a  lengthened 
period,  is  fairly  ushered  into  the  sunlight.  In  this  theory  the 
author  meets  with  both  the  power  and  the  weakness  of  Nature. 
His  goddess  has  power  to  select  the  variety  when  produced,  but 
she  has  no  power  to  produce  the  distinguishing  feature.  She 
sees  the  polar  bear  imprisoned  in  the  basin,  up  whose  ice  walls 
he  cannot  climb,  indebted  to  another  deity,  ^  Chance,"  for  his 
position ;  and  looking  complacently  on,  she  says,  ^  Here  is  some- 
thing for  me.  In  a  neighbouring  basin  lives  a  female,  which 
has  oeen  longer  imprisoned,  and  in  its  pursuit  of  water-insects  it 
has  already  begun  to  think  it  most  convenient  to  try  and  become 
a  whale.  I  will  watch  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  wall  which 
separates  the  two.  The  influence  of  this  constant  swimming  has 
already  begun  to  tell.  Well-marked  peculiarities  are  making 
their  appearance ;  the  two  shall  breed  and  perpetuate  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature;  the  young  will  have  a  starting-point  in 
advance  of  the  parents ;  their  ofipring  will  get  yet  nearer  to  the 
true  cetacea,ana  in  time — ^what  though  the  ages  must  be  reckoned 
by  miUions — ^I  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  a  new 
form,  and  my  domains  shall  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
whale  I"  That  this  is  no  caricature  of  the  author  of  ^^  The 
Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,"  will  be  evident 
from  his  own  words,  with  which  our  readers  must  be  amused,  if 
indeed  a  sadder  feeling  does  not  fill  their  hearts  when  they  re- 
member that  the  writer  prepared  the  admirable  monograph  for 
the  Boyal  Society  on  Curipedes.    ^^  In  North  America,    says 
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Mr  Darwin,  ^^  the  black  bear  was  seen  by  Heame  swimming  for 
hours  with  widely  open  month,  thus  catching,  like  a  whale, 
insects  in  the  water.  Even  in  so  extreme  a  case  as  this,  if  the 
supply  of  insects  were  constant,  and  if  better  adapted  competitors 
did  not  exist  in  the  country,  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in  a  race  of 
bears  being  rendered,  by  natural  selection,  more  and  more 
aquatic  in  their  structure  and  habits,  with  larger  and  larger 
mouths,  till  a  creature  was  produced  as  monstrous  as  a  whate." 
— P.  184.  Such  credulity  will  find  no  difficulties.  Could  we 
only  get  up,  or  rather  down,  to  the  same  platform,  we  could  at 
once  Delieve  that  the  sauroid  fishes  were  not  prophetic  types 
of  reptiles,  but  their  true  ancestors,  from  which  they  have  been 
gradually  selected,  and  that  eveiy  bird  has  for  its  common  parent 
Pterodactylus  craasisostrie  I  Natural  selection  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  believed  by  Mr  Darwin  to  be  equal  to  fer  more  wondrous 
changes  th^n  these,  and  in  his  hands  will  easily  explain  the 
origin  of  Pterodactylus  itself.  But  the  authoi^s  account  of  the 
process  would  be  only  half  as  satisfactory  as  that  given  by  the 
blackbird,  in  the  old  ballad,  of  the  cause  of  his  putting  off  the 
gayer  plumage  of  the  song-thrush  : — 

'<  Said  the  blackbird,  as  he  fled, 
I  loved  a  maid,  but  she  is  dead ; 
Ever  since  my  love  I  lack. 
And  this  is  why  I  mourn  in  black." 

The  chapter  on  natural  selection  contains  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant statements  in  the  book.  These  are  stated  in  an  off-hand 
way,  and  they  read  so  pleasantly  that  we  don't  wonder  they 
have  been  found  attractive  and  unanswerable  by  amateur  natural- 
ists. Our  remarks  on  species  have  already  met  some  of  these 
statements.  Referring  to  variations,  Mr  Darwin  says,  '^  They 
affect  what  naturalists  consider  unimportant  parts ;  but  I  could 
show,  by  a  long  catalogue  of  facts,  that  parts  which  must  be 
called  important,  whether  viewed  under  a  physiological  or  classi- 
ficatory  point  of  view,  sometimes  vary  in  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species."  Instead  of  treating  us  to  one  out  of  the  **  long 
catalogue,"  he  refers  to  Mr  Lubbock's  examinations  of  the  cochi- 
neal insects,  and  says  he  has  found  in  their  main  nerves  a  ^  de- 
irree  of  variability,  which  may  almost  be  compared  to  the  irrego- 
ar  branching  of  the  stem  of  a  tree."  Without  looking  at  Mr 
Lubbock's  researches,  or  passi^ig  an  opinion  on  them,  though 
they  are  variously  estimated,  we  must  ask  for  som'e  of  the  facts 
referred  to  in  tne  long  catalogue,  and  then  we  can  estimate 
their  value  in  connection  with  the  variations  noticed  in  the  main 
nerves  of  coccus.  Meanwhile  we  accept  the  important  admis- 
sion contained  in  the  following  sentence :  ^^  Authors  sometimes 
argue  in  a  circle  when  they  state  that  important  organs  never 
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vaiy,  for  those  same  authors  practically  rank  that  character  as 
important  which  does  not  vary ;  and  under  this  point  of  view,  no 
instance  of  an  important  part  varying  wiU  ever  be  found." — P.  46. 
If  our  readers  will  free  Chapter  II.  from  the  garb  of  science,  under 
which  ^'  Natural  Selection"  is  introduced  to  the  consideration  of 

Sood  society,  they  will  find  much  to  caU  up  a  smile  at  its  absur- 
ity,  and  a  good  deal  to  call  forth  their  regret  that  one  with  Mr 
Darwin's  talents  should  have  lent  himself  to  spread  views  of  crea- 
tion whose  tendency  is  to  bring  the  presence  and  superintend- 
in^  power  of  the  Creator  into  contempt. 

Much  has  already  been  written  on  the  ^^  Struggle  for  Exist- 
ence/' described  by  Mr  Darwin  in  Chapter  lU.  It  has  been 
characterized  as  ^^  a  most  remarkable  chapter,"  even  by  such  a 
clear-headed  and  accomplished  writer  as  Professor  Huxley.  It 
is  most  remarkable  indeed,  but  neither  from  its  depths,  nor  its 
discrimination,  nor  its  just  views  of  the  great  scheme  of  life. 
In  the  opening  page  the  author  asks,  '^  ^w  have  all  those  ex- 
quisite adaptations  of  one  part  of  the  organization  to  another 
part,  and  to  the  conditions  of  life,  and  oi  one  distinct  organic 
Deing  to  another  being,  been  perfected  ?"  The  answer  hiuerto 
rendered  by  all  but  charlatans  in  science  has  been,  ^  by  the 
Creator,  whose  work  is  perfect.'  Mr  Darwin  finds  the  answer 
in  another  quarter.  He  introduces  another  of  his  deities  thus — 
^^  AH  these  results  follow  inevitably  from  the  Struggle  for  Life." 
— P.  61.  With  equal  force  it  might  be  alleged  thatMr  Darwin's 
book  is  the  cause  of  the  zoological  arrangement  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter,  in  which  one  hears  only  an 

''  Universal  groan, 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perished ! 
Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds  .... 
Bain,  destraction  at  the  utmost  point,"  ^ 

has  been  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  unbelief  in  the  governing 
Creator.  It  proceeds,  moreover,  on  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  the  economy  of  nature,  and,  to  use  an  expressive  remark  of 
Coleridge,  its  seeming  depth  is  only  darkness.  The  shadow  cast 
over  life  comes  from  Mr  Darwin's  figure  as  he  moves  along,  see- 
ing only  death  everywhere.  Let  us  look  a  little  deeper,  and  we 
will  find  this  so-called  struggle  for  existence  richly  suggestive  of 
the  goodness  of  God.  One  animal  prevs  upon  another,  but  the 
efibrt  is  not  to  destroy  utterly,  but  rather  to  fulfil  a  law  of  their 
nature,  which  results  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  life.  The 
death  is  in  order  to  life.  The  strigidse  glide  forth  from  ruined 
wall,  decayed  tree,  and  ivied  tower,  when  twilight  comes,  and  with 
glancing  eye  and  soft  wing  they  sweep  over  the  fields,  across  the 

^  Samson  Agonistes. 
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moss-covered  openings  in  our  woods^  and  prey  upon  mouse,  and 
shrew,  and  vole.  In  a  pellet  of  striz  flammea  we  found,  the  other 
day,  no  fewer  than  six  heads  of  arvicola  agresds  (our  common  field 
vole).  The  destruction  is  constant,  and  on  a  large  scale.  But  this 
gloomy  ^^  Struggle"  need  not  be  hauled  in  on  the  shoulders  of 
njpothesis  to  account  for  it  Owls  must  be  fed,  nature  supplies 
the  food.  But  field  mice  also  require  sustenance.  Their  mod, 
however,  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  man,  and  they  need  to 
be  kept  in  their  proper  place.  Hence  the  owl's  province.  The 
line  of  thought  might  be  followed  into  a  hundrea  different  rela- 
tions, and  in  each  one  of  them  we  would  be  led  to  acknowledge 
wisdom,  perfect  wisdom,  and  goodness,  perfect  goodness,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  arrangements  by  which  the  balance  of  life  is 
maintained.  Does  the  elm  in  the  well-kept  park  hastai  to  pro- 
duce its  millions  of  seeds  only  that  it  might  choke  the  everCToens 
planted  beyond  its  shadow,  but  whose  rootlets  are  beginning  to 
mterlace  with  its  own  f  Is  there  a  struggle  between  the  elm  and 
the  bay.  That  flock  of  green  linnets  tdls  the  tale  of  the  large 
supply  of  seeds ;  the  bold  dash  of  the  sparrow-hawk  into  toe 
midst  of  them,  and  his  rising  upwards  with  a  linnet  in  his  claw, 
lets  light  in  upon  yet  another  feature  of  ^^  the  struggle."  But 
species  perish ;  forms  of  animal  life  and  of  vegetation  are  lost ; 
localities  in  which  certain  creatures  were  once  abundant  are,  in 
the  course  of  time,  deprived  of  them  :  in  the  district  where  we 
write,  the  ^ead  (Milvus  Begalis)  is  known  to  have  at  one  time 
been  common,  but  the  last  seen  in  it,  and  it  even  was  acconnted 
a  great  stranger,  occurred  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  This 
bird,  once  conunon  in  Scotland,  is  now  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Now,  without  being  shut  up  to  Mr  Darwin's  grand  dis- 
covery of  ''the  struggle  ror  existence,"  we  think  we  have  per- 
fectly satisfaistoiy  ground  to  rest  on,  when  we  sny  that  such  and 
such  forms  now  extinct  had  served  their  day.  They  had  played 
their  part  in  the  great  Creator^s  plan,  and  He  permits  agencies 
to  come  into  action  by  which  their  destruction  is  graduaUy  rea- 
lized. The  outstanding  thought,  nevertheless,  is  not  struggle  for 
existence,  but  both  existence  and  death  in  order  to  the  nighest 
ends  in  maintaining  life.  This  dreary  discourse  of  our  author,  so 
full  of  morbid  views  of  creation,  suggested  to  us  again  and  arain, 
Bichter's  expression  in  his  grand  ^am — it  looks  as  if  Mr  I>ar- 
win  believed,  or,  like  the  German,  dreamed  ''  that  God  was  dead." 
A  word  as  to  the  facts  in  this  ''  most  remarkable  chapter."  If 
two  seedling  misletoe  plants  spring  up  on  the  same  branch  of  an 
apple  tree,  we  are  told  there  wiu  be  a  struggle  for  existence. 
Oi  course,  because  the  design  of  the  Creator  is,  that  the  misletoe 
seedling  should  grow  to  maturi^  as  a  healthy  plant,  and  He  carries 
out  His  design.  The  seed  which  had  the  start  in  springing,  will. 
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eeterie  panbu9y  nltimately  destroy  the  other.  Certainly  not  in 
order  to  death,  but  to  life — "  more  life  and  fuller" — ^in  a  word, 
in  order  to  the  propagation  of  the  species.  Of  two  rats  shut  up 
in  a  cage,  one  will  destroy  the  other,  because  it  seeks  to  live  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  law  of  propagation,  under  which  every  form  of 
life  was  put  when  the  word  "  multiply''  was  given.  So  with  a 
piece  of  ground :  scatter  a  number  of  difierent  kinds  of  seeds,  and 
there  will  be  a  struggle.  Those  which  find  the  chemical  character 
of  the  soil  most  suitable  to  their  nature,  will  destroy  the  others, 
and  ultimately  the  weaker  members  of  their  own  family,  that 
room  may  be  left  for  their  fulfilling  the  law  of  their  creation,  in 
bearing  seed  afler  their  kind.  The  victory  does  not  necessarily 
turn  in  favour  of  the  stronger.  The  character  of  the  soil  has  much 
to  do  with  it.  We  have  seen  the  furze  (  Ulex  Europcetui)  yield  to 
a  vigorous  crop  of  oats  in  land  newly  broken  up.  The  balance 
of  life  testifies  at  every  point  to  the  presence  of  an  Almighty  Pre- 
server. How  difierent  the  results  when  man  interferes  I  Let  a 
sportsman  wall  in  his  fields,  and  preserve  his  game  from  every 
intruder,  and  he  will  find  that  the  exclusion  of  nature's  mode  of 
keeping  all  things  right  will  lead  to  wholesale  death.  Should  a 
gardener  take  it  into  his  head  to  shoot  every  bird  as  a  nuisance, 
he  will  soon  discover,  to  his  cost,  that  his  fruits  may  have  worse 
enemies  than  the  birds.  Mr  Darwin  wishes  everything  to  go  on 
in  the  most  orderly  way,  in  connection  with  this  struggle.  He 
has  a  great  dread  of  sudden  and  violent  action.  Thousands  of 
years  of  slowest  process  are  his  delight,  and  he  has  a  special  pity 
fer  the  ^^  profound  ignorance  and  high  presumption"  (p.  73)  of 
naturalists  who,  because  they  know  no  better,  '^  invoke  cataclysms 
to  desolate  the  world,  or  invent  laws  on  the  duration  of  animal 
life."  We  suppose,  however,  that  a  cataclysm,  like  the  Lisbon 
earthauake,  might  be  within  the  range  of  belief,  as  at  least 
possible  in  the  region  of  the  Dodo,  and  if  so,  a  flock  might  have 
perished  in  it.^    If  Mr  Darwin  knew  a  little  more  geology,  he 

'  Some  of  the  '* facts"  in  this  chapter  are  characteristic.  "No  bee  but  the 
humble  bee  visits  viola  tricolor  ?  "  "  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  increase  of  the 
messel-thmsh  has  caused  the  decrease  of  the  song-thrush  ?'*  Hive-bees  cannot 
get  at  the  nectar  in  the  corolla  tubes  of  trifoleum  pratense,  '*  because  of  the 
shortness  of  their  proboscis."  Did  it  not  cause  astonishment,  when  Mr  Darwin 
recollected  that  the  hive-bee  has  been  side  by  side  with  the  xed  clover  for 
thousands  of  jears,  and  yet  its  attempts  to  get  at  the  nectar  have  not  resulted 
in  giving  greater  length  to  its  proboscis  ?  Is  not  this  as  unpliant  on  the  part  of 
said  proboscis  to  witness  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Darwin's  theories  on  the  influence 
of  habit,  as  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  neck  of  the  TeaL  The  constant  habit  of  search- 
ing for  food  in  the  mud,  it  is  alleged,  has  given  the  length  of  neck  to  goose  and 
swan.  How  boschas  crecca  has  missed  a  long  neck,  must  be  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  a  certain  persistent  obduracy  m  its  cervical  vertebne.  But  the 
Teal  mav  be  on  the  way  to  a  neck  proportionally  as  long  as  that  of  the  Swan. 
We  need  to  give  the  species  a  million  or  two  of  years  more,  and  the  form  of  man 
to  be  alive  at  that  time,  will  see  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestor?. 
Ere  then,  our  water  rats  shall  have  been  selected  into  dueks,  oar  ducks  to  geese^ 
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might  still  hold  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  views  of  general  physicial 
action,  and  yet  leave  more  room  in  his  creed  for  the  much  sus- 
pected cataclysms.  His  devotion  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
eologic  record,  might  also  incline  him  to  acknowledge  the  possi- 
ility  in  after  ages  of  remains  of,  say  Myrtus  communis^  being 
found  in  only  one  or  two  spots.  The  geologic  record  sapplies 
many  analogies,  but  the  inference  that  their  geographical  range 
had  been  limited  to  these  would  not  be  a  very  sound  one.  Where 
will  the  half  gods,  up  into  whom  the  after  ages  are  to  find  men 
^^  selected,"  find  die  leaves  and  stalks  of  myriue  communiif 
Nature  has  begun  its  work  of  preserving  them.  Its  cabinet  is 
the  tufi*  of  volcanos  now  active,  and  whether  or  no  there  have 
been  cataclysms  associated  with  its  deposition,  the  accounts  of 
the  action  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  within  the  historical  period  will 
testify.^ 

AsMr  Darwin  proceeds  in  developing  his  theory,  his  imagination 
comes  more  and  more  out  as  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  Here 
is  a  picture  curiously  interesting  both  to  the  naturalist  and  to  the 
poet.  A  throne  is  set  somewhere,  above  Oljrmpns,  and  the  ^ddess 
of  the  author's  devotion  is  seated  on  it.  How  employed  ?  ^Q^t  may 
be  said,"  answers  the  author,  ^'  that  Natural  Selection  is  daily  and 
hourly  scrutinising,  throughout  the  world,  every  variation,  even  the 
slightest ;  rejecting  that  which  is  bad,  preserving  and  adding  up 
all  that  is  good ;  sdently  and  insensibly  working,  whenever  and 
wherever  opportunity  ofiers,  at  the  improvement  of  each  organic 
being  in  relation  to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life. 
We  see  nothing  of  these  slow  changes  in  progress,  until  the  band 
of  time  has  marked  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  and  then  so  imperfect 
is  our  view  into  long  past  geological  ages,  that  we  only  see  that  the 
forms  of  life  are  now  difierent  from  what  they  formerly  were." — 
P.  84.  Does  Mr  Darwin  believe  that  there  is  anv  other  basis  for 
this — we  were  about  to  say,  induction^  but  it  would  be  dishonour- 
ing the  word — assertion  than  that  which  his  imagination  suppUes? 
If  a  man  presumes  to  form  grand  generalizations  in  natural 
science,  and  repudiates  the  use  of  the  only  legitimate  mode  of 
reaching  them,  ne  is  sure  to  demand  from  others  the  recognition 
of  his  opinions,  as  if  they  were  lawful  inductions,  and  of  his 
wayward  and  baseless  imaginings,  as  if  they  were  all  facts.  In 
the  above  extract,  it  will  be  seen  the  author  is  forced  to  confess 
that,  in  the  action  of  natural  selection  on  all  existing  forms  of  life, 
^'  we  see  nothing  of  these  slow  changes  in  progress."     Did  it 

our  geese  to  gorrillas,  and  the  "  dreadful  gorrilla"  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  acting 
the  part  of  our  Indian  Sepoys  in  the  empire  of  Central  Africa,  to  be  held  b/ 
the  giant  form  of  the  super-human  coming  man. 

'  £ist8  of  fossil  plants  and  shells,  in  the  volcanic  tuff  of  Etna,  belonnug  to 
liring  species,  will  be  found  in  Sir  Ch.  Lyell's  paper  "  On  the  Laras  of  Etna." 
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not  occur  to  him,  that  in  claiming  for  his  theory  the  support  of 
the  Lyellian  theory  of  physical  action  in  the  rormation  of  the 
fossiliferous  rocks,  this  acknowledgment  takes  away  all  warrant. 
The  strong  point  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  theory  is,  that  we  have 
evidences  of  the  slow  changes  in  progress,  which  warrant  the 
inference  that  the  process  of  nature  has  been  preciselv  the  same 
in  past  ages  as  we  see  it  to  be  now  ?  We  nave  said  that  the 
extract  is  not  without  interest  to  the  poet.  The  "  Chance"  of 
heathenism  has  developed  into  a  higher  form.  It  has  not  only  a 
purpose,  but  a  consciousness  of  purpose,  and  may  become  the 
subject  for  a  new  epic,  as  "  Natural  Selection."  She  has  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  crowd  of  worshippers  among  those  who,  being  really 
what  PauP  describes  them  to  be,  &6ioi  h  tS  xofffiof^  are  glad  of 
any  extravagance  in  their  weariness.  Lamarlc's  Man  from 
Oysters,  M.  Maillot's  Parrots  from  Perch,  Brory  de  Saint  Vin- 
cent's fifteen  original  species  of  Man,  Virey's  true  Brotherhood 
between  the  Baboon  and  Hottentot,  Oken's  "  God  is  rotatory 
motion,"  have  all  had  believers,  and  ^^  Natural  Selection"  has 
already  now  disciples  willing  to  give  a  qualified  assent.  We 
willingly  leave  the  honour  to  the  select  few,  and  rejoice  to  stand 
among  the  crowd  who  still  worship  at  a  higher  altar,  and  even 
in  a  more  rational  way,  who  see  the  presence  of  a  personal  God 
in  creation,  '^  who  is  good  to  all,  and  whose  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works."' 

*'  Since  His  word  all  things  produced, 

Though  chiefly  not  for  glory  as  prime  end, 
But  to  show  forth  His  goodness,  and  impart 
His  good  commanicable  to  every  soul 
Freely ;  of  whom  what  could  He  less  expect 
Than  glory  and  benediction,  that  is,  thanks, 
The  slightest,  easiest,  readiest  recompense."^ 

^  Ephes.  ii.  12. 

*  we  can  do  no  more  than  glance  at  the  **  facts  "  in  this  part  of  Mr  Darwin's 
work.  In  the  propagation  of  species,  he  holds  that  sexiial  selection  (p.  S8) 
vrWl  depend  on  the  vigour  of  the  males,  or  on  their  possession  of  special  weapons. 
In  gallinaceous  fowls,  the  cock  with  the  longest  and  sharpest  spurs  will,  in  the 
latter  case,  he  most  successful.    But,  to  use  Mr  Darwin's  expression,  we  could 

S'ye  *'  a  long  catalogue  of  facts,"  which  show  that,  as  among  men,  so  it  is  with 
e  lower  animals, — the  whim,  tiie  taste,  the  fancy  of  the  female  is  to  he  taken 
into  account.  Among  hirds,  we  have  seen  a  vigorous  female  choose  a  poor, 
emaciated,  more-dead-than-alive  male,  when  she  might  have  taken  to  her  a 
healthy  one.  Again,  in  a  time  of  scarcity  of  food  for  wolves,  we  are  told  (p.  90) 
that  it  is  clear  the  fleetest  and  healthiest  is  sure  to  he  selected  to  resist  the  effects 
of  the  famine.  It  might  he  the  most  cunning,  yet  the  weakest,  and  the  selection 
would  thus  he  of  the  had.  ^  All  insects,"  says  the  author,  "  pair  for  each  birth** 
(p.  96} ;  of  several  families  which  do  not,  we  refer  to  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice. 
It  is  not  capable  of  proof,  that  omtthorhynchus  and  kpechsiren  (p.  107)  have 
survived  from  geological  eras,  because  exposed  to  less  severe  competition  in 
the  straggle  for  existence  than  other  forms  which  have  perished. 

*  Panose  Regained,  Book  iii. 
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In  a  diagram  (p.  117)  Mr  Darwin  illustrates  his  principles  of 
Natural  Selection  and  of  Dirergence  firom  remote  types.  The 
time  required  for  the  amount  of  divergence  to  constitute  a  new 
species  is  immense.  Tens  of  thousands  of  generations  are  hdd 
to  be  little  in  the  reckoning.  The  author  is  not  able  to  point 
to  one  example,  among  existing  forms  of  life,  of  progress  towards 
change.  We  may,  then,  fairly  apply  the  diagram  to  the  geologic 
ages,  whose  records  are  held  by  him  to  be  veiy  imperfect,  utd 
passing  from  a^^  to  a^^,  at  which  an  original  species  A  is  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  three  new  forms  after  800^000  years  (I), 
we  come  to  A  itself.  Now,  it  is  at  this  point  we  ask  what  lies 
beyond  A,  and  how  does  Mr  Darwin  account  for  its  existence! 
Until  we  have  an  answer  to  this,  it  will  not  do  to  denounce  the 
principles  implied  in  the  ^^  Vestiges,"  as  Professor  Huxley  hss 
done,  as  being  wholly  different  firom  any  that  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  this  work.  We  believe  there  is  good  reason  for  affirming 
that  everything  which  is  false,  as  to  the  scheme  of  life  in  the 
worthless  development  theory,  is  contained  in  the  ^^  Ori^  of 
Species,"  and  a  great  deal  in  addition  which  is  more  mischievous 
and  profane  than  anything  to  be  met  with  in  the  ^^  Vestiges.*' 
Were  it  possible  that  the  terrible  alternative  could  ever  be,  '^  re- 
ceive either  the  '  Vestiges '  or  the  ^  Origin  of  Species '  as  con^ 
taining  a  scheme  of  life  with  which  we  muet  be  satisfied,"  we 
would  without  hesitation  choose  the  former.  Both  are  burlesques 
on  true  science;  but  the  ^^ Vestiges"  contains  views  less  dis- 
honouring to  the  Creator,  and  less  antagonistic  to  common  sense, 
than  those  met  with  in  the  '^  Origin  of  Species,"  and  this  is 
affirming  much.  However  low  the  views  of  God  in  the  for- 
mer, there  is  more  respect  shown  for  those  great  laws  of  life, 
which  are  manifestations  of  His  will,  and  whose  constant  regu- 
larity we  would  no  sooner  question  than  we  would  our  own  ex- 
istence ;  but  in  the  latter  there  is  nothing  of  this.  The  mode  in 
which  illustrative  facts  are  used  indicates  on  the  part  of  the 
author  a  bias  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  far  from  be- 
coming in  a  lover  of  science.  Our  references  to  these  most 
again  for  want  of  space  be  thrown  into  a  foot-note.^  For  the 
same  reason  we  only  mention  Mr  Darwin's  statement  of  the  di^ 

'  The  author  holds  that  the  Selection  will  ever  tend  to  elevate  the  subjects  of 
it.  Not  only  is  there  no  proof  of  this,  but  much  suggestive  of  the  opposite. 
Take  the  diagram,  and  suppose  A  to  indicate  a  point  in  the  geologic  scale  when 
the  triassic  rocks  were  being  formed.  Selection  had  brought  a  form  of  life  up 
to  Broniozoum  fftganteum,  whose  footprints  Hitchcock  has  described  in  his  "  Ke- 
searches  amons  the  SsJidstones  of  the  Connecticut  Valley."  Its  foot  was  IS 
inches  long,  embracing  an  area  of  13  inches  square  within  its  outlines ;  its  stride 
was  from  30  to  60  feet ;  it  must  have  been  12  feet  high,  and  weighed  from  400 
to  SCO  lbs.  The  Selecting  process  continued  from  the  time  of  uie  trias  up  to 
the  present  epoch,  and  Brontozoum  ended  as  an  Ostrich  at  a**,  as  a  Cassowarr 
at  q'S  as  Darwin's  Bhea  at  p*\  and  as  Apterix  at  some  other  ^ ;  the  result  in 
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Acuities  in  the  way  of  his  theory.  They  are  profounder  and 
more  numerous  than  he  imagines,  as  at  one  point  and  another 
we^  have  already  shown.  Those  met  with,  in  looking  at  the 
question  from  the  geological  point  of  view,  are  not  touched  by 
pleadinff  the  imperfect  character  of  the  geologic  record.  Why, 
It  is  askedf  do  we  not  find  in  the  earth's  crust  any  traces  of 
transitional  forms?  The  lame  answer  is,  that  <^  extinction  and 
natural  selection  go  hand  in  hand."  In  other  words,  traces  of 
the  higher  forms  exist,  but  the  transitional  ones,  having  served 
their  end,  are  lost  I  You  might  as  well  say  that,  when  in  after 
ages  the  site  of  a  battle  between  the  Cafires  and  British  shall  be 
disturbed,  there  will  be  found  only  the  traces  of  the  superior, 
conquering  race.  But  it  will  not  do  to  plead  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record.  Kany  data  may  be  relied  on  in  this  question, 
those  supplied  to  us  by  the  palaeontologist  may  be  so.  Take,  for 
example,  the  suite  of  fossils  presented  to  us  at  any  point  in  which 
estuary  limestone  meets  that  which  had  been  found  in  deep  sea, 
and  what  is  the  result?  You  find  not  only  a  series  of  well- 
marked  species,  continuing  without  a  trace  of  transitional  ten- 
dency firom  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  up  through  fifty  or  sixty 
feet ;  but  you  also  notice  that  at  tiie  point  where  the  fresh  water 
species  meet  the  deep  sea  ones,  they  retain  their  respective  cha- 
racteristics, as  well  marked  as  any  that  may  be  found  where  the 
Forth  or  the  Clyde  meets  the  waters  of  the  sea.  We  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  geological  attainments  of  Mr  Darwin, 
if  they  are  fairly  exhibited  in  this  work,  seem  to  be  limited  to  a 
not  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  geology,  read 
entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  hold  that  there  have 
been  no  great  breaks  in  the  building  up  of  the  world,  since  the 
Creator  nrst  laid  its  foundations  on  the  floods. 

Mr  Darwin's  remarks  on  other  difficulties,  and  on  transitional 
varieties,  are  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  his  apology  for  want  of 
proofs  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  re- 
cord. ^^  Look,  he  says,  ^'  at  Mustela  vison  of  North  America, 
which  has  webbed  feet,  and  which  resembles  an  otter  in  its  fur, 
short  legs,  and  form  of  its  tail ;  during  summer  this  animal  dives 
for  and  preys  on  fish,  but  during  the  long  winter  it  leaves  the 
frozen  waters  and  preys  like  other  polecats  on  mice  and  land 

each  case  being  a  less  elevated  form.  AU  nature  might  be  looked  at  in  the 
same  way,  if  yon  admit  size  and  vigour  as  elements. 

Are  the  birds  of  islands  less  bright  in  plumage  than  those  on  continents  ? 
(p.  133).    We  refer  to  Tennent's  "  Ceylon  "  for  the  answer  in  the  negative. 

The  theory  as  to  the  original  type  of  the  horse  (p.  164)  would  meet  a  ready 
refutation  by  attempts  at  cross-breeding  with  the  zebra,  and  then  breeding  in- 
and-in. 

The  reference  to  the  species  of  woodpecker  at  p.  184  is  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
The  bird  referred  to  is  not  a  true  woodpecker,  but  a  species  of  an  allied  genus, 
and  one  whose  structure  is  in  harmony  with  its  habits. 
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animals." — ^P.  179.  Our  anthor  need  not  have  gone  to  North 
America  for  an  illustration.  There  is  one  nearer  hand.  The 
common  otter  (Lutra  vulgaris)^  the  link  between  which  and  the 
true  MustelidsB  is  to  be  found  in  Mustela  vison,  has  its  usual 
habitat  in  fresh  water,  but  Fleming  found  that  in  Zetland  it  ire- 
quently  took  to  the  sea.  In  times  of  scarcity  of  food  it  is  known 
to  take  to  the  land.  ^^  When  fish  are  scarce,  it  will  assume  the 
habits  of  the  Stoats  and  Weasels,  resorting  far  inland  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  farm-yard,  and  attacking  lambs,  sucking- 
pigs,  and  poultry."  Gilbert  White's  expression  * — "  quadrupeds 
that  prey  on  fish  are  amphibious " — might  have  suggested  that 
there  is  really  nothing  transitional  in  Mustela  vison.  We  are 
no  more  entitled  to  conclude  that  in  it  we  have  a  weasel  about, 
in  course  of  time,  to  give  up  rats  and  mice  for  fish  only,  and  to 
forsake  the  land  for  ever,  than  we  are  to  suppose  that  Larus 
argentatus  is  gradually  getting  a  dislike  for  hemng,  and  may  be 
soon  expected  to  become  a  true  land  bird,  because  it  spends 
weeks  in  spring  among  arable  lands,  often  many  miles  finom  the 
nearest  shore.  The  webbed  foot  of  Mustela  vison  is  shown  by 
its  habits  not  to  have  been  designed  to  unfit  it,  in  order  to  the 

i>reservation  of  the  species,  for  spending  a  few  months  on  land, 
or  which  its  make  otherwise  well  adapts  it.  Everything  about 
the  domestic  cat  indicates  the  correspondence  between  structare 
and  general  habits.  We  possesst  one,  however,  which  was  wont 
to  walk  into  an  aquarium  up  to  its  belly  in  water,  and  stand  in 
it  while  it  devoured  the  golden  carp ;  but  we  would  have  been  as 
little  warranted  to  believe  fix>m  this  that  here  we  had  a  trace  of  the 
original  habits  of  the  cat,  or  of  those  of  the  form  of  ancestral  life 
from  which  Mr  Darwin's  deity  had  selected  it,  as  we  would  have 
been  to  hold,  that  the  intense  pleasure  which  most  young  people 
have  in  sea-bathing  is  a  remnant  of  an  old  form  of  life,  tip  out  of 
which  man  had  been  selected, — that,  in  a  word,  the  creature  now 
called  man  was  in  bygone  ages  a  whale  or  a  dolphin  !  The  re- 
ferences to  the  squirrels  and  the  flying  lemur  are  equally  valu- 
able I  We  could  have  helped  the  author  to  something  more 
interesting  on  this  point.  Might  not  Dante's  "Vision  have 
been  a  reality,  and  the  wondrous  form  of  life  which  he  saw  in 
hell  only  the  true  type  of  Pterodactylus  crassirostris  t  Having 
been  selected  down  to  a  bat,  did  it  once  more  eet  an  ambitious 
thought  that  resulted  in  a  modification,  which  ever  watchful 
"  Natural  Selection  "  caught  at,  and  set  about  to  make  use  of 
in  order  to  gratify  **  vaulting  ambition,"  and  do  we  now  find  it 
as  Galeopithecus,  "whose  extremely  wide  flank-membrane, 
stretching  from  the  comers  of  the  jaws  to  the  tail "  (p.  181),  is 
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waiting  to  be  selected  up  once  more  to  the  true  membrane  which 
it  lost,  when  the  last  layer  of  the  lias  was  being  laid  down  ? 

.     .     .    "  0  what  a  sight  I 

How  passing  strange  it  seemed.    .    .    . 

Two  mightj  wings,  enormous  as  became 

A  (beast)  so  vast.    Sails  never  such  I  saw 

Outstretched  on  the  wide  sea.    No  plumes  had  they, 

But  were  in  texture  like  a  bat ;  and  these 

He  flapp'd  i'  th'  air." 

It  is  true  that  Dante's  being  had  three  heads,  but,  with  Mr 
Darwin's  natural  selection,  tnese  could  readily  be  merged  in 
one.  Besides,  there  is  corroborative  evidence  that  such  must 
have  been  the  original  form,  to  be  found  in  those  imaginations 
of  ^^  gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimaeras  dire,"  which  hanker  about 
the  spiritual  nature  of  us  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  Galeo- 
pithecus  is  on  his  way  up  to  this  again,  that  he  will  have  a  modi- 
fication as  regards  food,  as  Dante's  dragon,  whose  tastes,  by  the 
way,  are  perpetuated  in  the  cannibals  or  the  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
had  not  very  loveable  appetites. 

'*  At  every  mouth  his  teeth  a  sinner  champ'd, 
Bruised  as  with  ponderous  engine." 

The  notice  of  the  Dipper  {Cinclus  EuropcBiui)^  as  a  transitional 
variety,  is  as  little  valuable  to  Mr  Darwin's  theories  as  Muatela 
vison  or  GaleopitliectM.  Its  existence,  alongside  of  the  true 
thrushes  (Turdinat)^  and  its  relation  to  the  ant-thrushes  {Formir- 
carince)j  with  modifications  of  form  which  separate  it  from  both, 
its  tail  shorter,  its  bill  stronger,  its  legs  thicker,  its  feathers  denser, 
with  an  under-coat  of  down,  as  in  true  divers,  than  those  of* 
thrushes, — all  suggest  distinct  specific  difierences,  and  not  a 
transitional  variety.  There  are  no  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
bill,  as  in  turdinae  and  formicarinae ;  its  mode  of  nesting  and  its 
eggs  difier  widely  from  both.  It  is  just  one  of  those  links  which 
wul  suggest  to  most  another  illustration  of  how  closely  one  form 
of  life  may  approach  to  another,  while  the  Creator  keeps  them 
as  persistently  distinct,  as  He  does  those  furthest  removed  from 
each  other — the  falconidse,  for  example,  from  the  sylviadae.  '^He 
who  believes,"  says  Mr  Darwin,  ^^  in  separate  and  innumerable 
acts  of  creation,  will  say,  that  in  these  cases  it  has  pleased  the 
Creator  to  cause  a  being  of  one  type  to  take  the  place  of  another 
type  ;  but  this  seems  to  me  only  restating  the  fact  m  dignified  lan- 
guage" (1). — ^P.  186.  Suppose  we  were  not  to  say  this,  as  indeed 
we  would  not,  but  to  say  that  the  structure  or  instincts  of  cer- 
tain membere  of  great  types  had  been  so  modified  by  the  Creator, 
as  to  fit  them  for  habits  unlike  the  general  familvl — would  this 
not  be  as  true  in  science  as  it  is  in  our  acknowledgment  of  the 
direct  and  special  arrangement  of  the  Creator  t 
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Want  of  space  prevents  ns  doing  little  more  than  naming  the 
chapters  on  Instinct  and  Hybridism. 

Mr  Darwin  is  not  satisfied  with  current  views  of  instinct 
He  holds  that  ^^  a  little  dose  of  jodgment  or  reason  often  comes 
into  play,  even  in  animals  very  low  in  the  scale  of  nature"  (p. 
208).  In  the  aphis  and  the  ant,  the  reason,  we  suppose,  is  the 
same  in  kind  as  in  man ;  the  dose  bein^  only  very  small !  The 
influence  of  structure  on  instinct,  and  the  power  of  organic  con- 
ditions over  it,  open  a  wide  field  for  the  discrimination  of  natural 
selection.  "In  our  Department,**  wrote  the  author  of  the 
"  IVaiti  du  Phyeique  et  du  Moral  de  VHomme^^  in  1802,  **  when 
sitting  hens  are  scarce,  there  is  a  peculiar  custom.  A  young 
cock  IS  taken,  the  plumage  is  plucked  from  his  breast  and  bellj, 
rubbed  with  nettles  and  vinegar ;  and  while  thus  irritated,  the 
capon  is  placed  on  eggs.  He  remains  on  them  at  first  to  soothe 
the  irritation.  Soon  agreeable  impressions  are  begotten,  which 
attach  him  to  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched  ;  a  species  of  fic- 
titious mother-love  is  the  result,  and  this,  as  in  the  hens,  con- 
tinues so  long  as  the  chickens  require  his  care."  Looking  at 
this  from  Mr  Darwin's  point  of  view,  ouq  wonders  whether 
there  is  now,  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Cognac,  descendants  of 
the  capons  referred  to  by  Cabanis,  which,  in  the  male  branch, 
bear  about  with  them  traces  that  the  original  cocks  are  being, 
under  the  influence  of  this  controlling  instinct,  selected  into  hens! 

As  to  Hybridism,  we  accept  the  admission  made  at  page  252, 
^*  I  doubt  whether  any  case  of  a  perfectly  fertile  hybrid  animal 
can  be  considered  as  thoroughly  well  authenticated."  The  early 
recognition  of  this  by  the  author  would  have  taken  more  than 
thirty  pages  firom  his  book.  The  sterility  of  true  hybrids  affords 
another  evidence  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Creator  regards 
all  attempts  to  introduce  confusion  into  His  perfect  plan. 

It  will  be  seen  what  value  we  attach  to  the  zoological  aspects 
of  Mr  Darwin's  work.  But  if  the  zoology  be  so  very  far  finom 
satisfactory,  when  we  come  to  the  purely  geological  portion  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  far  worse.  It  is  the  most  feeble  part 
of  the  volume ;  and  no  apology  which  Mr  Darwin  may  make 
for  it,  even  in  his  most  insmuating  style  and  greatest  smoothness 
of  speech,  will  ever  be  reckoned  a  substitute  for  the  fact,  that  in 
that  one  department  of  nature  in  which  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
the  author  to  show  us  the  proofs,  or  even  the  remote  corrobo* 
rations  of  his  theory,  not  one  is  to  be  found.  Tracing  the  fbs- 
siliferous  deposits,  from  the  uppermost  of  the  tertiary  series  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  silurian,  we  are  called  everywhere  to  notice 
the  presence  of  the  highest  types  of  the  varied  fi^rms  character- 
istic of  great  periods,  existing  from  the  introduction  of  such 
periods,  and  keeping  their  true  typical  character,  until  the  period 
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closes,  and  a  new  scene,  with  new  distinctive  forms  of  plants  and 
animals,  is  ushered  in.  It  were  needless  to  go  into  details,  though 
any  working  geologist  of  moderate  attainments  is  equal  to  the 
tadc.  The  truth  is,  that  if  the  author  has  wholly  and  signally 
failed  to  produce  even  one  unquestioned  corroborative  proof  of 
true  transitional  variety  among  present  forms  of  life,  he  cannot 
discover  material  in  the  geological  record  for  a  diapter  on  tran- 
sitional varieties  in  palsBontology.  But  while  we  shall  not  ask 
our  readers  to  survey  the  fossiliferous  deposits,  there  are  two 
subjects  we  wish  to  refer  to  ere  we  close.  These  are  the  question 
of  breaks  in  the  introduction  of  life,  and  the  question  of  miracu- 
lous action. 

The  author  exults  over  the  adherence  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  to 
his  views*  Those  who  remember  the  way  in  which  Sir  Charles 
turned  the  Lamarkian  scheme  into  ridicule,  and  especially  who 
have  read  his  anniversary  address  (Geological  Society,  1851), 
may  wonder  at  the  change.  But  Mr  Darwin's  theory  must  have 
been  hailed  by  Sir  Charles,  the  moment  its  bearings  on  his 
<;herished  views  of  physical  action  were  seen.  Palseontologically, 
these  views  were  always  liable  to  objection.  In  the  formation  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  all  was  held  to  go  on  quietly,  under  the 
gentle  influences  of  constantly  acting  natural  laws.  Yet,  at  the 
commencement  of  every  great  period,  you  find  new  species  thrust 
into  the  scene  of  being.  These  were  great  breaks  in  the  forms 
of  life,  evidences  of  remarkable  climatal  changes,  judging  of 
these  by  the  living  things  under  them,  while  there  were  no  cor- 
responding phenomena  in  regard  to  organic  forms.  This  was 
not  likely.  The  highly  gifted  author  of  the  ^^  Principles  of 
Geology*'  must  have  felt  it  to  be  so.  Here,  however,  is  a 
scheme  which,  in  every  point  of  view,  harmonizes  the  gradual 
action  of  physical  laws  in  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  with  tbe  undeniable  changes  in  the  living  things  which 
peopled  it  at  different  eras.  Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  review 
the  non-break,  continuous  theory  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  though 
we  are  persuaded  that  Mr  Darwin's  work  will  lead  many  to  re- 
consider whether  they  have  done  well  in  accepting  it,  under  the 
weight  and  authority  of  Sir  Charles'  deservedly  great  name. 
The  question  of  the  presence  of  miracle,  at  various  points  in  the 
history  of  the  earth,  is  one  which  has  been,  with  a  strange  want 
of  logic,  almost  universally  regarded  by  eminent  men  with  sus^ 
picion.  Why?  We  suppose  very  few,  if  any,  not  even  except- 
ing Mr  Darwin,  would  oe  willing  to  deny  that  there  has  been 
the  exercise,  at  some  period  of  the  earth's  history,  of  creative 
power, — ^in  a  word,  miracle.  But  if  you  acknowled^  its  presence 
at  any  one  point,  why  be  suspicious  of  it,  or  deny  its  prooability, 
at  any  afler-point  in  the  histoiy  ?    K  in  every  res|)ect  you  find, 
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that  what  demanded  a  miracle  at  A,  is  again  found  existing  at 
E,  after  having  ceased  to  be  before  it  again  made  its  appearance, 
first  at  By  second  at  C,  and  third  at  D,  is  there  anything  to  for- 
bid tlie  conclusion,  that  at  every  one  of  these  stages  there  was 
miraculous  action  ?  One  says,  it  is  not  God's  usual  way  of 
working.  But  we  would  have  needed  to  have  witnessed  the 
change  from  one  well-marked  epoch  to  another,  to  entitle  any 
one  to  make  such  an  answer.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  power, 
adds  another.  But,  if  intelligence  is  not  to  be  suffocated  in  the 
blackhole  of  rank  atheism,  there  must  have  been  ten  thousand 
instances  of  such  waste  of  power  in  the  introduction  of  new 
species.  This  form  of  answer  is  even  less  satisfactory  than  the 
other;  for  it  ignores  the  fact,  that  with  an  Omnipotent  One 
there  can  be  no  waste  of  power.  But,  reply  others,  you  find  in 
the  species  of  successive  fauna,  very  many,  with  only  the  slightest 
differences  to  distinguish  them,  and  others  you  find  continue 
through  more  faunas  than  one.  The  answer  to  both  these  state- 
ments, we  believe,  is  contained  in  the  remarks  made  in  reply  to 
the  second  objection.  We  conclude,  then,  that  all  geology  tesd- 
fies  that  species  are  permanent ;  that  they  have  continued  so 
under  all  varieties  ot  influence ;  and  that,  in  every  case,  th^ 
have  been  introduced  by  the  miraculous  power  of  a  personal  Grod, 
who  is  the  Almighty  and  Onmiscient  One  revealed  to  man  in 
the  Bible. 

Mr  Darwin*s  work  is  in  direct  anta^nism  to  all  the  findings 
of  a  natural  theology,  formed  on  legitimate  inductions  in  the 
study  of  the  works  of  God ;  and  it  does  open  violence  to  every- 
thing which  the  Creator  Himself  has  tola  us  in  the  Scriptures 
of  truth,  of  the  method  and  results  of  His  working.  While  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  been  careful  to  deal  with  the 
scientific  claims  of  Mr  Darwin's  book,  we  have  not  scrupled  to 
show  that  we  have  looked  at  it  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
revelation.  In  both  aspects  its  publication  is  a  mistake.  Its 
author  would  have  done  well  to  science,  and  to  his  own  fame, 
had  he,  being  determined  to  write  it,  put  it  away  among  his 
papers,  marked,  ^^  A  Contribution  to  Scientific  Speculation  in 
1720."  It  would  have  thus  preceded  Linnseus  and  Cuvier,  with 
whom  the  dawn  began  to  break  into  the  brightness  of  noon,  and 
might  have  been  found  interesting  in  1860,  as  a  prophecy  of 
coming  Vireys,  Brory  de  St  Vincents,  and  Lamarks.  But  thrust 
upon  us  at  this  time  of  day,  when  science  has  walked  in  calm 
majesty  out  from  the  mists  of  prejudice,  and  been  accepted  as  a 
sister  by  a  sound  theology,  it  has  reminded  us  of  a  word  in  the 
oldest  and  best  of  books,  which  we  commend  to  Mr  Darwin  and 
his  followers  :  ^^  Shadows  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noon- 
day." 
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Art.  Vlll. — 1.  A  Narrative  of  the  Building^  and  a  Description 
of  thp.  Construction  of  the  Eddy  stone  Lighthouse  with  Sixme* 
By  John  Smeaton,  Civil  fingineer,  F.R.S.  With  18 
Plates.    Imp.  Folio.     London,  1791.     Pp.  198. 

2.  Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse.  By  Robert  Steven- 
son, Civil  Engineer.  With  21  Plates.  4to.  Edin.,  1824. 
Pd.  533. 

3.  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Historyj  Construction^  and 
Illumination  of  Lighthouses.  By  Alan  Stevenson,  etc., 
etc.     12mo.    London,  1850.     Pp.  204. 

4.  Treatise  on  Burning  Instruments,  in  which  Lenses  are  built 
iw  of  Separate  Zones  and  Segments  of  Zones.  By  David 
Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  "Edinburgh  EncyclopsBdia," 
Vol.  v.,  p.  140-143.     Edin.,  1812. 

5.  Memoirs  sur  un  Nouveau-Systeme  UEclairage  des  Phares. 
Par  M.  A.  Fresnel.    Paris,  1822. 

6.  On  the  Construction  of  Polyzonal  Lenses  for  Lighthouses, 
etc.  "Edin.  Phil.  Journal."  By  David  Brewster, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.    Vol.  VIIL,  p.  160.    Edin.,  1823. 

7.  Aeeoujit  of  a  New  System  of  IllumincUion  for  Lightho^ises. 
By  David  Brewster,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  "  Edin.  Trans." 
Vol.  XL,  p.  33.    Edin.,  1827. 

8.  Report  and  Evidence  from  the  Select  Committee  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  August  1834. 

9.  Papers  oti  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Catoptric  and  Diop- 
tric Lights  for  lAghtliouses.  Issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
London,  1857. 

10.  Account  ofiheHohphoial  System  of  Illuminating  Lighthouses. 
By  Thomas  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.    Edin.,  1851. 

11.  Lighthouse  Illumination.    By  the  Same.     Edin.,  1859. 

In  the  beginning  of  1833,  when  the  writer  of  this  article  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  condition  of  the  British  Light- 
house System,  he  thus  indicated  the  national  importance  of  the 
subject : — 

"  Great  Britain  has,  by  universal  consent,  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world.  To  this  noble  pre- 
eminence she  is  justly  entitled,  whether  we  regard  her  in  her 
naval  power  or  in  her  commercial  greatness.  Though  occupy- 
ing nearly  the  site  of  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
withdrawn  almost  to  the  icy  verge  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  she  is 
nevertheless  the  focus  of  civilisation  and  of  trade,  and  foreign 
nations,  however  remote,  and  states,  however  barbarous,  derive 
the  li^ht  and  heat  of  their  industry  irom  her  direct  or  reflected 
radiations.    By  her  manufacturing  skill,  she  has  long  been  the 
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workshop  of  Europe;  by  her  commercial  enterprise,  she  em- 
braces in  her  grasp  the  wide  circuit  of  the  globe ;  and  by  her 
colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  she  has  become  the  em- 
porium of  an  universal  commerce. 

^^  Though  Great  Britain  is  indebted  for  many  of  those  advan- 
tages to  her  insular  position,  as  well  as  to  the  bracing  tempera- 
ture of  her  high  latitude,  yet  these  auspicious  peculiarities  have 
been  less  favourable  to  the  development  of  her  commercial  re- 
sources. Beset,  on  one  hand,  by  shifting  sandbanks,  and  on 
another  by  rapid  currents — bounded  here  by  lofty  and  rugged 
rocks,  and  indented  there  with  irregular  firths  and  inlets — ex- 
posed on  all  sides  to  the  severities  of  a  rigorous  dimate,  and  the 
dangers  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  she  presents  no  inviting  exterior 
to  the  less  skilful  or  adventurous  navigator,  and  is  more  likely  to 
scare  than  to  allure  the  ^  timorous  sail'  of  less  boisterous  regions. 

^^  Thus  entrenched  amid  her  wild  shelves  and  bold  headlands, 
and  enthroned  in  the  fogs  and  tempests  of  her  variable  climate, 
we  might  have  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  have  put  forth 
all  the  resources  of  her  genius,  and  all  the  liberality  of  her  wealth, 
to  welcome  the  seafanng  stranger  to  her  shores,  to  guide  him 
through  the  mazes  of  her  navigation,  and  to  light  him  homeward 
throuf^h  the  thick  darkness  of  her  Cimmerian  winter. 

^^  Wherever  individual  humanity  has  had  ft^e  scope  in  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties,  a  generous  sympathy  has  been  exhibited. 
Lights,  and  beacons,  and  buoys  everywhere  offer  a  safe  entrance 
to  our  harbours.  Life-boats,  and  seamen  reckless  of  danger,  are 
eveiywhere  stationed,  for  the  rescue  of  the  perishing  mariner ; 
and  Humane  Societies  are  everywhere  organized  to  make  the  latest 
struggle  for  the  unhappy  sufferer.  But  individual  sympathy, 
however  deep  and  wide  be  its  current,  can  flow  only  in  a  bmited 
channel.  Tne  great  safeguard  of  human  life  on  our  coasts  is  the 
lighting  up  of  our  reefs  and  headlands,  and  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  public  boards,  composed  of  qualified  individuals, 
and  possessing  ample  resources  ana  extensive  jurisdiction." 

In  the  year  1834,  a  numerous  and  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  whom  these  views  were  addressed,  ratified 
them  with  their  highest  approbation,  by  appealing  to  Parliament 
and  the  country  in  briefer  but  equally  unpressive  terms.  As 
they  proceeded  m  their  inquiries,  the  suDJect  grew  in  importance, 
and  ^^they  were  throughout  strongly  impressed  with  tkeparor 
mount  necessity  of  having  the  best  Ughihmises  and  floating  light 
establishments  for  this  great  naval  and  commercial  country  which 
the  state  of  science  can  afford^  and  that  every  necessary  expense 
should  be  incurred  for  their  maintenance.  The  importance  of 
the  department,  they  add,  is  to  be  considered  both  as  it  respects  the 
safety  of  the  immense  property  of  merchandise  which  is  brought  to 
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and  taken  from  the  shores  c^the  United  Kingdom^  and  also  carried 
outwards  from  port  to  port ;  and  as  it  regards  the  personal  safety 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who  navigate  we  commercial  shipping, 
and  man  his  Majesty's  fleets." 

The  duty  of  providing  the  best  lighthouses  which  the  state  of 
$men€e  can  afford  was  entrusted,  in  Great  Britain,  to  three  inde- 

E indent  boards — in  England,  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity 
ouse,  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  in  Scotland,  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  established  in  1786  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  Ireland,  in  1768,  to  "the  Ballast 
Board,  or  Corporation  for  preserving  and  improving  the  Port  of 
Dublin." 

The  Trinity  House,  which  had  been  recognised  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  received  charters  of  confirmation  from  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  and  was  incorporated  by  James  H.,  by  a  charter  still 
in  force,  which  vests  the  power  of  the  board  in  a  master,  deputy- 
master,  four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  seventeen  elder  brethren, 
eleven  of  whom  are  either  noblemen,  heads  of  departments  in  the 
Government,  or  celebrated  admirals,  and  twenty  are  retired  com* 
manders  from  the  merchant  service. 

Although  the  power  of  erecting  lighthouses  was  virtually 
given  to  this  board,  yet  such  was  the  prevailing  system  of 
corruption,  that  this  privilege,  and  that  of  taxing  the  ships 
that  passed  them,  was  frequently  conferred  on  high  officers  of 
State,  as  a  remuneration  for  services ;  and,  without  the  pretence 
of  service,  upon  the  relatives  or  the  parasites  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  Private  individuals  thus  became  the  proprietors  of 
lighthouses,  levying  the  tolls  with  unfeeling  severity,  and  leaving 
the  ships  which  they  robbed  in  "  visible"  but  perilous  darkness. 
The  lessees  of  the  Trinity  House,  in  their  economy  of  light,  re- 
fused to  avail  themselves  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the 
corporation  itself;  and  such  was  the  amount  of  this  system  of  mis- 
management and  corruption,  that  Captain  Cotton,  who  had  been 
fourteen  years  deputy-master  of  the  Trinity  House,  assures  us, 
that  it  occasioned  the  loss  of  rnany  shipsy  many  livesy  and  much  pro^ 
perty ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  details  of  those  losses  would  excite  Hie 
most  sensible  commiseration  and  regard. 

The  lighthouses  in  England,  in  which  individuals  levied  tolls 
on  the  shipping  of  the  country  for  their  private  benefit,  were 
fourteen  in  number, — seven  being  held  under  leases  frt)m  the 
Crown,  three  under  leases  from  the  Trinity  House,  and  four 
under  patents  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  annual  revenue  of 
these  lighthouses  was  L.79,677^  and  the  net  surplus,  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses,  L.6 1,022.  The  fortunate  individuals  who,  as 
lessees  of  tne  Crown,  drew  one-third  of  this  enormous  sum  from 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  were  General  Rebow,  Mr  Coke  of 
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Norfolk,  Lord  Braybrooke,  and  Mr  Lane,  who,  in  an  applicadoa 
to  the  Treasury,  pleaded  that  one  of  his  ancestors  had,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  received  the  grant  as  a  reward  for  faithful  services 
rendered  to  an  exiled  monarch.  The  three  lighthouses  leased  by 
the  Trinity  House  were  held  by  Mr  Smith,  Mr  Buchanan,  and 
Mr  Clark,  who  cleared  L.17,196  annually ;  and  the  four  light- 
houses held  by  patent  were  possessed  by  Mr  Angell,  Mr  Thom- 
son, Mr  Yilliers,  and  Mr  Morgan  Jones,  who,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  pocketed  annually  L.24,176  I 

With  the  exception  of  the  Isle  of  May  Lighthouse,  which  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  purchased  in  1814  for  L.60,000,  from 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  there  never  have  been  any  hghthouses  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland  held  by  private  individuals  for  their  own 
profit. 

The  public  general  lights  in  England  in  1834,  including  the 
fourteen  private  and  leased  lighthouses  alreadv  mentioned, 
together  with  a  light  at  Heligoland,  and  a  floating  light  at  Bem- 
bndge  Ledge,  established  by  the  Admiralty  during  the  w*^ar,  are 
seventy-one  in  number, — ^the  lights  under  the  management  of  the 
Trinity  House  being  fifty-five^  of  which /or<y-<ti70  were  lighthouses, 
and  thirteen  only  floating  lights. 

The  following  list  of  them  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  shipping  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
reader: — 

LlOHTHOUBBS. 


Air  •  .  . 
Bardsey .  . 
Beachj  Head 
Bideford  . 
Bamham 
Caldj  .  . 
Caskets  .  . 
Eddystone  . 
Fern  .    .    . 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 


Flamborongh    .  1 

Flatholm      .    .  1 

Foreland,  N.  &  S.  3 

Foalness       .    .  1 

Haisboroagh    .  2 

Lizard     .    .    «  2 

Lowestoff     .    .  3 

Lundy     ...  1 

Milford    ...  2 


Spurn. 

Lynn  WeU. 

Dudgeon. 

Nortli  Haisboroagh. 

Newark. 


FLOATnro  Lights. 

Stanford. 

Sunk. 

Galloper. 

Nore. 

Goodwin 


Nash 3 

Needles  and  Hurst  Castle  3 

Portland 2 

Scillv 1 

South  Stack 1 

St  Bees 1 

[Jsk 1 

Total  42 


Gall. 

South  Sand  Head. 

Owers. 


Totals  13 

In  1834,  the  lighthouses  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Scottish  Board,  consisting  of  the  sherifis  of 
maritime  counties,  of  the  provost  and  magistrates  of  certain 
boroughs,  and  of  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland,  were  ttjcenty-five  in  number. 

Scottish  Liohthouses. 
Time  of  Erection.  Name.  Comities. 

17S7,    .    .    Kinnaird  Head, Aberdeen. 

1787,    .    .    MoU  of  Kintyre, Argyle. 
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Tfane  of  Erection. 
1789, 
1789, 
1791, 
1794, 
1803, 
1806, 
1811, 
1816, 
1816, 
1818, 
1818, 
1821, 
1825, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1833, 
1833, 
1833, 


Name.  Coantief. 

Island  of  Glass,    .....  Harris  Isles,  Inverness. 

Fladda, Bute. 

Pladda,  Distinguishing  Light,  Do. 

Pentland  Skerries,  Island,      .  Orkney,  2  Lights. 

Inchkeith, Fife. 

Start  Point  of  Sandj,    .    .    .  Orknej. 

Bell  Rock, Forfar. 

Isle  of  May, Fife. 

Corsewall  Point, Wigton. 

Point  of  Ayre Isle  of  Man. 

Calf  of  Man, Do.,  2  Lights. 

Sumbnrghhead, Shetland. 

Rhinns  of  Islay,  Orersay,  .    .  Argyll. 

Buchanness  or  Boddam  Point,  Aberdeen. 

Cape  Wrath,    ......  Sutherland. 

Tarbetness, Cromarty. 

Mull  of  Galloway,     ....  Wigton. 

Dunnet  Head, Caithness. 

Girdleness, ' .    .  Kincardine. 

Lismore,  Monsdale,  ....  Inverness. 
Barra  Head,  Bemera  Island,         Do. 


The  Irish  lighthouses  have  been  managed  at  different  times 
by  a  variety  of  commissioners. 

In  1764  they  were  placed  under  certain  commissioners,  and  in 
1767  they  were  transferred  to  the  Barrack  Board.  In  1796  they 
were  confided  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  in  1810  they 
were  placed  under  the  Ballast  Board.  In  1708  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  for  cleansing  the  Port  of  Dublin,  and  erect- 
ing a  ballast  office ;  and  in  1767  additional  powers  were  vested 
in  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  etc.  of  Dublin ;  but  in  1786  both 
these  Acts  were  repealed,  and  a  new  Board  erected,  called  ^^  Tlie 
Corporation  far  Preserving  and  Improving  the  Port  of  Dublin^  the 
Ballast  Board/^  consisting  of  twenty-three  members,  viz.,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  for  the  time  being,  three  of  the  alder- 
men, elected  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  seventeen  members 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  and 
who  are  all,  on  future  vacancies,  empowered  to  elect  new  mem- 
bers, but  leaving  the  city  members  as  members  of  the  Board."' 
The  greater  number  of  this  self-elected  Board  ^^  are  merchants, 
bankers,  and  others  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
who  remain  members  for  life,  whatever  their  attendance  at  the 
Board  may  be.  It  happens,"  continues  the  Report,  '^  that 
Admiral  Oliver  is  now  a  member,  having  been  elected  in  1833, 
but  solely  as  being  a  member  of  the  City  Corporation ;  tJiere  is 
no  other  seaman  a  member  of  the  Ballast  Board.  After  a  minute 
account  of  the  composition  of  the  Irish  Lighthouse  Board,  and  of 
the  duties  and  salaries  of  its  various  officers,  comptrollers,  ballast 
masters,  secretaries,  clerks,  etc.,  etc.,  the  committee  make  the 
following  statement  :— 

1  Beport  of  Committee  of  Hoose  of  Commons,  1884,  p.  70.         *  i&.,  p.  71. 
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^^  Your  committee  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  detail  of  the 
manner  iu  which  the  duties  of  that  large  department  of  the  lighthouses 
in  Ireland  are  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation ;  and  if 
attention  is  paid  to  the  class  of  gentlemen  forming  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Corporation,  it  must  be  evident,  where  such  a  rarietj  of  busi- 
ness is  gone  through,  how  Utile  of  that  cart  and  eOt^rUion  so  essential 
to  the  due  performasnjce  of  the  important  duties  of  the  Lighthouses  can  he 
given,'* 

This  just  censure  of  the  appointment  of  a  Board  so  composed, 
is  equallj  applicable  to  the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Board,  in  which 
there  is  neither  a  single  seaman,  nor  a  single  engineer  or  man 
of  science ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  wnj  the  same  opinion 
of  the  Scotch  Board  was  not  expressed  by  the  committee. 

In  1834,  the  Irish  lighthouses  under  the  management  of  the 
Ballast  Board  were  twenty-six  in  number. 


Irish  Liohthousbs. 
Name.  Place. 

Kigh, North  of  Kish  Bank, 

Wicklow  Upper, 


Wicklow  Lower,  ) 
Arklow,  .  .  .  . 
Tusker,  .  .  .  , 
ConiDgbeg,  .  .  , 
Hook  Tower, 


Wicklow  Head,     . 

S.  of  Arklow  Bank, 
Tttsker  Rock,    .    . 
Off  Coningbeg  Bock, 
Hook  Head, 


Cork, Roche's  Point, 


Kinsaie, 
Cape  Clear,  .  . 
Skelligs  Upper,  . 
Skelligs  Lower,  . 
Loophead,  .  . 
Arran  Island, 
Clare  Island,  .  . 
Torj  Island,  .  . 
Loagbswillj, .  . 
Inishtrahol,  .  . 
Maidens,  N.  .  . 
Maidens,  S.  .  . 
Copeland  Island, 
South  Rock,  .  . 
Ard^lass,  .  .  . 
Carhngford,  .  . 
Balbriggan, 
~  Bail 


Old  Head  of  Kinsaie, 
.    Island,      .... 

\  Skellig  Rock,    .    . 

,    Loophead,    .    .    . 

Summit  of  8.  Island, 

North  Point  of  Island 
,    North  Point  of  Island, 

Fannet  Point, 

Island,      .    . 

>•  Maiden  Bock, 

Island,  .  . 
South  Rock, 
Pier,  .  .  . 
-Haulbowling, 
Pier,  .  .  . 
Howth  Baillj, 


Nature  of  Light. 

Floating. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Floating. 

RevolTing. 

Floating. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

ReTolving. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Revolving, 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Revolving. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Revolving. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 

Fixed. 


Howth  Baillj,     .    , 

As  the  British  lighthouses  have  been  placed  under  commis- 
sioners of  every  variety  of  incapacity,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a 
similar  variety  of  legislation.  ^^  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  learned  with  some  surprise  that  the  lighthouse  establish- 
ments have  been  conducted  under  entirely  different  systems^ — 
diiFerent  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
different  as  regards  the  rates  or  amount  of  the  light  dues,  and  dif- 
ferent in  the  pnnciples  on  which  they  are  levied."  As  an  example 
of  this  variety  of  legislation,  and  of  that  inequality  of  taxation 
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which  has  called  forth  loud  complaints,  the  committee  make  the 
following  statement : — 

'^  A  vessel  of  142  tons,  on  a  voyage  from  Leith  to  London,  is 
charged  by  the  Northern  Commissioners  L.l,  9s.  7d.  for  the  voyage,  or 
2^  per  ton,  being  a  charge  for  the  whole  twenty-three  lights  round  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  although  she  may  only  pass  two  of  them,  and  for  her 
return  the  same  amoaat,  or  L.2,  19s.  2d.  for  the  whole  voyage.  Bat 
from  Berwick  to  London  there  is  a  charge  of  L.4, 17s.  3d.,  being  8^d. 
per  ton  for  the  passage,  from  the  nineteen  English  lights  the  vessel 
must  pass.  Another  case,  on  a  ship  of  439  tons  going  by  the  North 
and  South  Channels,  to  and  from  the  Clyde  to  Bombay,  if  by  the 
South  Channel,  she  would  be  charged  L.42,  10s.  7d.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  ll^d.  per  ton ;  and  if  by  the  North  Channel,  L.13,  14s.  4^d., 
or  7id.  per  ton." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  vessel  sailing  from  Limerick 
to  Pljrmouth  would  have  to  pay  for  all  the  lignts  south  of  that 
port ;  but  if  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  port  in  the  north 
of  Lreland  or  the  Bristol  Channel,  it  is  the  practice,  though  not 
the  law,  not  to  charge  for  the  lights  thus  passed ;  ^^  but,  in  Eng- 
land, a  vessel  sailing  from  Yarmouth  to  London,  and  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  the  north,  to  Aberdeen,  or  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
would  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  northern  lights^  and  all  the 
UglUs  on  the  coast  of  England  on  her  way  back  r 

With  regard  to  fishing  vessels,  the  Scotch  Commissioners  have 
been  cruel  in  their  taxation.  On  the  coasts  of  Ireland^  ^^  fishing 
vessels^  smacks,  and  boats,  are  exempted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
from  aJl  light  dues ;  and  in  Englandj  the  practice  amounts  to  an 
exemption  for  all  vessels  actually  employed  in  catching  fish; 
whilst  in  Scotland  the  liglU  dues  are  charged,  and  become  a  heavy 
burthen  to  the  herring  and  other  fishing  vessels." 

''  In  proof  of  this  charge  (against  the  Scotch  Commissioners),  says 
the  committee,  an  account  has  been  laid  before  us,  of  the  light  dues 
paid  on  Jive  fishing  vessels  of  the  burthen  of  from  32  to  48  tons  each, 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Montrose,  for  which  the  sum  of  L.26,  7s.  6d. 
was  levied ;  with  four  vessels,  whose  whole  cargoes  produced  only 
3268  barrels  of  fish — a  heavy  charge.  The  same  rates  are  charged 
on  all  the  fishing  vessels  in  Scotland." 

It  is  a  ludicrously  singular  contrast  to  this  illiberal  taxation, 
that  all  vessels  in  the  Greenland  or  other  northern  whale  fishery, 
in  going  to  Archangel,  in  Russia,  or  returning  from  thence  be- 
fore the  15th  September,  were  exempted  in  1786  from  the 
northern  light  dues,  an  example  of  which  the  committee  justly 
recommenos  an  abolition. 

Notwithstanding  this  variety  of  financial  law  in  the  Light- 
house Boards,  there  are  several  points  in  which  their  exactions 
were  painfully  uniform.     Double  rates  were  levied  firom  all 
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foreign  vessels.  When  the  foreign  trader  brought  into  oar 
ports  the  numerous  luxuries  which  are  almost  necessary  to  our 
existence,  or  when  he  carried  off  and  replaced  with  gold  our 
superabundant  produce,  he  was  taxed  with  merciless  severity^ 
He  was  equally  taxed  when,  on  his  way  to  distant  kingdoms,  he 
was  driven  by  the  tempest  into  the  shelter  of  our  bays  and  head- 
lands, and  forced  to  pav  a  heavy  penalty  in  the  attempt  to  save 
his  property,  and  the  lives  of  his  seamen  and  his  passengers. 
British  vessels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  subject  to  the  same  cruel 
exaction ;  ^^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ships  and  lives 
were  frequently  lost  in  their  attempt  to  shun  the  Scylla  of  the 
lighthouses,  while  they  were  escaping  from  the  Charybdie  of 
the  elements."^ 

As  Great  Britain  derives  singular  benefits  from  its  steam 
navigation,  and  as  steam  vessels  necessarily  derive  far  less  benefit 
from  lighthouses  than  coasters  and  ordinary  sailing  vessels,  an 
entire  exemption  frt)m  lighthouse  dues,  or  at  least  a  great  reduo> 
tion  of  them,  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  The  com- 
mittee have  wisely  and  forcibly  pressed  this  exemption  upon 
Parliament ;  and  in  support  of  it  tney  have  stated  the  important 
fact,  that  no  less  than  li.3261,  3s.  6d.  was  in  1833  charged  as 
lighthouse  dues  upon  fifteen  steam-vessels  plying  between  the 
River  Clyde  and  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Belfast,  and 
Londonderry. 

From  this  severity  of  taxation  there  is  one  exemption  which 
has  not  called  forth  the  censure  of  the  committee.^  The  Soyal 
Navy  of  England  pays  no  lighthouse  dues !  It  is  lighted  into 
every  harbour,  and  firth,  and  river,  along  every  channel,  and  to 
every  shore,  at  the  expense  of  the  commereial  interest.  While  the 
national  treasury  made  no  advances,  either  in  aiding  or  main- 
taining our  national  lighthouses,  there  could  be  no  iust  ground 
for  exempting  the  Koyal  Navy  fi*om  the  general  ooligation  to 
support  them.  The  Crown,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  partj  that 
leased  seven  lighthouses,  shared,  like  the  private  or  other  lessees, 
in  the  lighthouse  plunder  to  the  amount  of  L.20,000,  and  had 
therefore  no  ^^  claim  to  saddle  its  navy  as  an  establishment  of 
paupers  upon  the  generosity  of  the  shipping  interest." 

'  "  Many  foreign  Yessels  and  many  liyes  were  annnaUj  lost  hj  their  keeping 
the  sea  in  bad  weather,  rather  than  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  doubh  light  dues, 
and  harbour  dues,  which  they  papr  on  entering  our  harbours,  as  the  masters  re- 
ceived the  strictest  orders  to  avoid  the  English  harbours  on  that  account,  and 
often  endangered  ship  and  crow.** — Beport,  p.  xxii. 

'  The  committee,  however,  plainly  indicate  their  opinion,  **that  as  the 
consuls  and  the  lights  are  both  intended  to  aid  and  to  protect  the  commerce  of 
the  country,"  the  one  might  on  the  same  principle  as  the  other  be  defrayed 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  lights  being  equally  of  use  to  Her  Majesty's  ships 
of  war  as  to  the  merchant  service,  the  public  might  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
a  proportion  of  the  expense  for  maintaining  them.*" — Bqxfrty  p.  xxiL 
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The  reader  will  now  desire  to  know  how  much  money  hafi 
been  collected  in  Great  Britain  under  this  system  of  taxation, 
and  to  what  purpose  it  has  been  applied. 

The  committee  has  enabled  us  to  gratify  this  desire  br  giving 
the  following  account  of  the  number  of  general  lighthouses 
maintained  m  the  United  Kin^om,  by  whom  they  are  held, 
the  amount  of  light  dues  received,  the  expense  of  collection, 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  lighthouses,  and  the  net  surplus  in 

Lights.                BywnomHeW.                     CeBectloni.  MaiDtenanoe.    Snrpla*. 

55.   Bj  Trinitj  House  Directors,      L.83,041  L.d,670  L.35,904    L.40,467 

14.   Bj  Prirate  Individnals,     .             79,676  10,244  9,199        60,32d 

S5.   Bj  the  Scottish  Commisnonen,     35,516  3,261  11,314        20,051 

40.*  B7  the  Irish  Commissioners,          42,061  1,960  13,505        21,596 

184  Total,  L.240^d04    L.22,185    L.74,922  L.142,436 

"  Thus  it  appears,"  adds  the  committee,  *'  that  a  snm  amounting 
nearly  to  one  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  is  animally  collected  as  light- 
honse  daes  from  the  shipping  of  the  country ;  although  the  expense 
of  maintenance  of  these  134  lights  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
L.74,882,  exclusive  of  L.22,'l35,  the  charge  of  collection,  which  sum 
alone  exceeds  twice  the  amount  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
whole  of  the  French  lights."  * 

This  enormous  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  wrung  from  the 
shipping  interest  of  Great  Britain,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
irresponsible  boards,  or  used  for  the  benefit  of  private  indivi- 
duals. A  large  portion  of  it  was,  of  course,  employed  in  the 
maintenance  of  existing  lighthouses,  and  in  the  erection  of  new 
ones ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  credited,  that  the  multifarious  and 
difficult  duties  involved  in  the  expenditure  of  so  enormous  a  sum 
should  have  been  entrusted  to  unpaid  and  unscientific  commis- 
sioners, and  that  these  commissioners  should  have  employed,  as 
their  agents,  individuals  who  were  neither  bred  as  engineers  nor 
architects,  and  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  those  branches  of 
optical  science  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties. 


Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  British  lighthouse 
system  in  1834,  when  a  great  revolution  commenced  both  in  the 
administration  of  the  lighthouses,  and  in  the  scientific  character 
of  their  lights.     The  history  of  that  revolution  we  shall  now 

'  This  inclndes  nine  harbour  lights  paid  for  hj  the  Commissioners,  and^t;« 
supported  bj  other  Boards. 

'  The  expense  of  lighting  the  coasts  of  France  amoanted,  in  1834,  to  L.8S2S, 
exclusiTC  of  official  charges,  and  Fresnel  informs  us  that  it  will  amount  only 
to  L.16,656  when  the  lights  are  completed  and  improved,  in  conformity  with  the 
orders  giren  by  the  administration. 
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proceed  to  narrate ;  but  though  the  necessary  details  must  often 
naye  a  personal  character  in  reference  to  the  individual  reformers 
by  ^hom  the  revolution  was  effected,  and  to  the  individuals  bj 
whom  it  was  resisted,  yet  we  trust  that  the  reader  will  view  the 
subject  in  its  national  and  commercial  aspect,  and  as  involving  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity  and  civilisation. 

As  the  reform  of  our  lighthouses  had  its  origin  in  Scodand, 
from  which  it  passed  to  England,  Ireland,  and  our  colonies,  we 
must  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  histoiy  of  our 
Scottish  Lighthouses,  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  been  given  in  a  pre^ 
vious  article  on  ^^  The  Life  Boat,  the  Lightning  Conductor,  and 
the  Lighthouse."^ 

Before  the  year  1822  every  lighthouse  in  Europe  and  America 
of  any  importance  was  £tted  up  with  hammered  parabolic  reflect 
tors  of  plated  copper,  or  with  Uttle  squares  of  silvered  glass,  com- 
bined so  as  to  ^rm  the  segment  of  a  sphere  or  a  paraboloid. 
When  a  lamp  was  placed  in  the  focus  of  tnese  reflectors,  its  light 
was  thrown  mto  a  widely  divergent  beam,  so  attenuated  by  its 
divergence,  and  by  the  imperfection  of  the  sur&ce  which  re- 
flected it,  that  it  ceased  to  be  visible  at  great  distances,  and  was 
incapable  of  penetrating  the  fogs  so  prevalent  at  sea. 

When  the  Scottish  Lighthouse  Board  was  established  in  1786, 
the  Commissioners  appointed,  as  their  engineer,  Mr  Thomas 
Smith,  who  was  not  bred  an  engineer,  but  who  is  described  bv 
his  relative  and  partner,  Mr  Robert  Stevenson,  as  ^^  a  tinsmitii 
and  contractor  for  lighting  the  lamps  and  repairing  everything 
of  that  kind."^  In  1806,  Mr  R.  Stevenson  succeeded  Mr  Smith 
as  engineer  to  the  Board ;  but  though  he  no  longer  shared  in  the 
profits  of  '^  making  reflectors  and  supplying  wicks  and  oil,"  his 
relatives,  the  heirs  of  Mr  Smith,  shared,  and  continue  to  this 
day  to  share,  in  the  same  lucrative  trade.  Mr  Stevenson  had, 
therefore,  a  motive,  and  one  by  which  our  frail  humanity  is  too 
readily  influenced,  for  resisting,  as  he  did,  the  introduction  of 
any  improvement  which  might  supersede  reflectors  and  oil  lamps. 

Every  person  who  has  the  least  elementary  knowledge  of  optics 
knows  that  reflectors  and  lenses  are  the  only  means  by  wnich 
solar  and  artificial  light,  which  follow  the  same  laws,  can  be  col- 
lected in  a  focus,  or  thrown  from  a  luminous  focus  into  a  parallel 
beam.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  lenses  of  any  size 
and  without  colour,  or  striae,  or  otlier  imperfections  arising  from 
the  badness  or  imperfect  fusion  of  the  glass,  reflectors  were  pre- 
ferred to  lenses.  But,  in  the  event  of  any  decided  improvement 
being  made  in  lenses,  it  was  obviously  the  duty  of  Lighthouse 
Engineers,  and  even  Lighthouse  Commissioners,  to  inquire  into 

'  See  this  Journal  for  November  1859,  toI.  xxxii.,  p.  492. 
'  Mq)ort  of  Committee^  Quest.  1835,  193^ 
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their  new  properties,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  might 
be  substituted  for  re6ectors. 

In  1812,  Sir  David  Brewster  was  the  first  person  to  introduce 
into  England  the  knowledge  of  three  new  forms  of  lenses,  all  of 
which  have  since  been  made  of  a  large  size.  The  first  of  these 
was  BufFon's  lens  in  one  piece,  in  which  all  the  glass  was  ground 
away  which  was  not  necessary  either  for  converging  rays  to  a 
focus,  or  throwing  them  from  a  focus  into  a  parallel  beam, 
Tliis  was  an  obvious  improvement,  which  ought  to  have  com-* 
manded  the  attention  of  lighthouse  engineers,  though,  owing  to 
its  being  formed  out  of  one  piece  of  glass,  it  was  not  of  easy  exe- 
cution, and  when  executed,  was  not  hkely  to  be  free  of  strisB  and 
other  imperfections.  The  second  form  of  lens  was  that  of  BufFon, 
composea  of  several  pieces  or  circles,  which  could  be  ground  or 

;olished  separately,  and  afterwards  joined  by  a  strong  cement, 
^his  was  an  obvious  improvement  upon  Buifon's  lens,  as  it  was 
easier  to  procure  a  zone  of  good  glass  than  a  whole  lens  equally 
good.  This  division  of  the  lens  into  circles  had  been  suggested 
by  Condorcet.  The  third  form  of  lens  was  to  construct  each 
zone  of  separate  segments,  which  obviously  enabled  the  artist  to 
make  a  much  better  lens  than  one  of  zones,  as  it  was  easier  ta 
obtain  several  small  pieces  of  glass  without  striae,  than  one  com- 
plete zone  of  equal  goodness.  This  was  the  built-up  lens  of  Sir 
David  Brewster,  invented  in  1811,  and  subsequently  invented 
by  Fresnel  in  1821. 

Now,  all  these  forms  of  the  lens  are  admitted  to  be  great  and 
obvious  improvements  upon  the  common  lens.  They  have  all 
been  executed  in  Englisn  glassworks,  and  those  of  Condorcet 
and  Sir  David  Brewster  actually  used  in  various  lighthouses, 
and  found  superior  to  reflectors.  The  description  of  these  lenses 
was  publishea  in  Edinburgh  in  a  popular  work.  Mr  Stevenson, 
the  iScottish  Lighthouse  Engineer,  was  acquainted  with  them ;  and 
it  was  his  duty,  as  the  paid  scientific  officer  of  the  Board,  to  have 
compared  them  with  reflectors,  and  to  have  introduced  them,  if 
he  saw  their  superiority,  into  all  the  lighthouses  under  his  charge. 
The  built-up  lens  was  immediately  applied  by  the  inventor  ot  it 
to  the  concentration  of  the  solar  rays,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bustion, and  to  objects  in  which  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest ;  and 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  others  would  have  applied  it 
to  other  purposes,  in  the  promotion  of  which  they  were  profes- 
sionally employed. 

In  order  to  give  additional  value  and  increased  power  to  the 
built-up  lens,  or  even  to  the  common  lens,  the  inventor,  in  1811, 
connected  it  with  an  entirely  new  lenticular  apparatus,  consisting 
of  small  lenses  and  cwicave  and  plane  reflectors  for  concentrating  in 
one  point  or  focus  the  light  of  the  sun^  or  for  throwing  into  on^ 
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parallel  beam  all  the  rays  ofUglU  that  diverged  from  that  focusy 
as  represented  by  a  lamp.  This  apparatus,  without  the  concave 
mirror,  was  afterwards,  in  1831,  proposed  bj  M.  Fresnel,  and 
immediiately  applied  in  the  improvement  of  the  French  light- 
houses. This  apparatus,  though  it  was  also  well  known  to 
Mr  Stevenson,  ne  never  once  thought  of  applying  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  lighthouses  under  his  charge.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  any  improvement  upon  reflectors  with  w^hich  he 
was  made  acquainted,  even  if  the  object  of  the  improvement 
had  been  to  condense  the  li^ht  of  the  sun,  would  have  been  in- 
stantly adopted  by  him ;  and  that  any  additional  apparatus  that 
could  have  widened  and  strengthened  the  beam  given  br  the 
reflectors,  would  have  been  eagerly  introdaced  into  the  light- 
houses which  he  superintended.  Why  he  refused  to  avail  him- 
self, for  the  public  safety,  of  the  resources  of  science  presented 
to  him  by  the  improved  lenses,  and  their  auxiliary  apparatus, 
will  be  learned,  if  it  is  of  any  consequence  to  learn  it,  firom  the 
subsequent  annals  of  lighthouse  reform. 

Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  get  a  built-up  lens  of  great 
magnitude  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  science,  the  inventor, 
so  early  as  1816,  four  years  after  his  invention  was  published, 
and  repeatedly  afterwaras,  pressed  its  application  to  the  Scottish 
lighthouses  upon  Mr  Stevenson;^  but  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  lens  and  its  apparatus 
had  any  value ;  and  in  the  article  on  Lighthouses  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  EncyclopsBdia,  he  did  not  even  conde- 
scend to  notice  the  suggestion  that  had  been  made  to  him.  A 
new  responsibility  had  now  attached  to  him.    He  might  have 

E leaded  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  three  new  forms  of  the  lens 
ad  been  described  in  1812  ;  but  they  were  now  urged  upon  his 
notice  by  the  inventor  of  the  best  of  them,  and  it  was  ignorance 
of  a  different  kind  for  which  he  was  now  responsiblei 

Passing  over  the  history  of  Sir  David  Brewster^s  exertions  to 
introduce  the  Dioptric  System,  which  has  been  already  given  in 
a  previous  article,  already  referred  to,  we  shall  now  consioer  what 
have  been  the  consequences  of  Mr  Stevenson's  refusal,  and  of  the 
refusal  also  of  the  Commissioners  to  adopt  the  most  obvious  im- 
provements upon  our  lighthouses,  till  the  year  1835,  nearly  twenty 
years  after  they  were  acquainted  with  the  lenticular  apparatus^ 
nearly  ten  years  after  they  were  pressed  upon  their  notice,  and 
nearly  seven  years  after  they  had  oeen  appreciated  by  the  most 
distinguished  engineers  and  naval  and  scientific  auuorities  in 
France,  and  actually  introduced  into  the  French  lighthouses  I 

These  consequences  are  of  a  very  grave  character ;  and  we 
bring  them  prominently  before  the  public,  not  for  the  purpose 

^  See  this  Jonma],  rol.  xxxii.,  p.  523,  S9S. 
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of  enhancing  the  merits  of  those  who  invented  and  introdaced 
the  dioptric  Tights,  or  of  reprobating  the  obstinacy  and  ignorance 
of  those  who  opposed  their  introduction,  but  to  impress  upon 
engineers  and  architects,  upon  the  Commissioners  ana  Directors 
of  great  public  works,  the  nigh  responsibility  of  their  functions, 
and  the  necessity  of  availing  themselves  of  all  the  aid  which 
science  can  afford  them.  To  the  public  it  is  comparatively  ot 
little  importance  who  invented  the  built-up  lens  ana  its  relative 
apparatus,  or  who  spumed  its  introduction  ;  but  that  public  will 
ever  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  those  high  interests  which 
humanity  has  rendered  sacred,  whether  they  pertain  to  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  from  disasters  at  sea,  from  railway 
catastrophes,  or  from  the  professional  errors  of  uneducated  and 
incompetent  individuals. 

In  tne  year  1812,  when  the  built-up  lens,  etc.,  was  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  there  were  only  ten  lighthouses  in 
Scotland ;  and  from  that  time  to  1834,  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
lighthouses  were  erected,  with  the  hammered  reflectors.  From 
1816,  when  the  built-up  lens  was  pressed  upon  Mr  Stevenson, 
twelve  lighthouses  were  erected  with  the  old  lights,  and  after 
1821,  when  the  engineer  knew  from  Major  Colby  that  the  diop- 
tric lights  were  successfully  introduced  in  France,  and  when  he 
knew  fi*om  very  high  autnority  that  the  lens  light  was  sixteen 
times  brighter  than  the  reflector  light  of  Dungeness,  nine  light- 
houses were  erected,  and  lighted  up  with  the  old  reflectors  I 

Without  referring  to  the  large  sums  of  money  which  have 
been  lost,  by  using  perishable  reflectors  in  place  of  lenses  that 
last  for  ever,  or  to  the  still  larger  sums  which  must  be  ex- 

i>ended  before  those  ttoelve  or  fourteen  lighthouses  are  made  per- 
ect  by  the  dioptric  apparatus,  we  implore  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropist,  or  even  of  the  least  instructed  of  our  realm,  to 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  which  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  fourteen  imperfect  lighthouses  on  the 
Scottish  coast.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  declaration  of 
Captain  Cotton,  himself  a  Lighthouse  Commissioner,  ^^that  many 
ships,  many  lives,  and  mucli  property  was  lost,"  and  ^^  excited 
the  most  sensible  commiseration  and  regret,"  in  consequence  of 
the  lessees  of  the  three  Trinity  House  Lighthouses  not  having 
adopted  the  obvious  improvements  (very  small  ones,  we  believe) 
introduced  by  the  corporation  itself?  What,  then,  must  have 
been  the  losses  of  ships,  lives,  and  property  occasioned  by  the 
managers  of  fourteen  lighthouses  having  refused  to  introduce  the 
most  obvious  improvements  which  science  and  experience  had 
combined  to  sanction  1  If  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  the  loss  of 
ships,  life,  and  property,  from  the  existence  of  imperfect  light- 
houses, we  are  not  entitled  to  infer  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
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from  perfect  lighthouses ;  and,  therefore,  the  enormous  sums  now 
expended  on  the  conversion  of  catoptric  into  dioptric  lighthouses, 
and  on  the  erection  of  new  dioptric  ones,  must  be  spent  in  vain. 
If  these  views  are  correct,  is  it  cruel,  or  is  it  unjust,  to  assert, 
that  the  engineers,  or  the  commissioners,  who  have  maintained 
for  fourteen  years,  or  even  for  one  jesiTy  a  system  of  imperfect 
lights,  when  they  knew  how  to  perfect  them, — is  it  cruel  or  un- 

1'ust  to  assert,  that  they  are  answerable  to  God  and  man  for  the 
OSS  of  life  and  property  which  their  ignorance  or  their  obstinacy 
has  occasioned  I  If  the  sailor  could  rise  from  his  watery  grave, 
and  tell  the  tale  of  his  shipwreck — if  he  could  satisfy  an  English 
jury  that  he  was  driven  upon  the  fatal  reef  by  the  false  or  feeble 
lights  for  which  he  had  often  paid,  the  engineer  or  the  commis- 
sioners would  doubtless  learn,  that  even  human  laws  would  sum* 
marily  award  damages  for  the  offence,  if  it  did  not  punish  the 
oflTender.  The  lawyer  who  commits  a  technical  error  in  the 
conveyance  of  property,  is  held  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
his  mistake.  The  surgeon  who  performs  an  operation,  in  con- 
travention of  the  rules  of  his  art ;  the  physician  who  neglects  to 
prescribe  what  the  science  of  the  day  regards  as  an  infallible 
remedy ;  the  railway  company  who  fail  to  carry  their  passen- 
gers by  machinery  of  the  best  construction ;  and  the  railway 
functionaries  whose  negligence  has  occasioned  those  sad  disas- 
ters which  we  have  so  often  to  deplore, — are  all  summoned  before 
the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  righteously  punished  for  their  inhu- 
manity or  their  ignorance.  Why,  then,  should  the  engineers  of 
our  lighthouses,  the  paid  officers  of  the  state,  escape  from  the 
responsibility  imposed  upon  all  other  professions  ? 

In  continuing  our  history  of  lighthouse  reform,  there  is  one 
branch  of  it  which  possesses  a  peculiar  interest, — namely,  that 
which  relates  to  lights  which  are  distinguished  from  one  another, 
either  by  difference  of  colour  or  other  means.  We  have  already 
treated  this  subject  in  a  previous  article ;  but  it  is  one  of  such 
vital  importance^  that  we  must  put  our  readers  in  full  possession 
of  the  optical  principles  by  which  alone  certain  classes  of  these 
lights  can  be  made  truly  distinctive,  and  safe  guides  to  the  be- 
nighted seaman. 

A  correct  history  of  the  distinguishing  lights  on  the  Bell 
Eock,  while  it  will  justify  the  strictures  which  have  been  made 
on  the  Engineer  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Scottish  Board, 
will  enable  us  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  true  principles  of  this 
important  class  of  lights. 

Sea  lights  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  various 
ways.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
used,  or  which  may  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  :— 

1.  By  being  Jixed  or  revolving* 
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2.  By  being  single^  doable,  triple,  etc.,  the  line  joining  tbem 

when  doable  being  vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined  30% 
45%  or  60°  to  the  horizon,  when  they  can  be  approached 
chiefly  in  one  direction. 

3.  By  revolving,  and  being  eclipsed  at  intervals  of  various 

magnitudes. 

4.  By  flashing  once  every  5,  10,  15,  or  more  seconds. 

5.  By  revolving,  groups  of  flashes  succeeding  each  other  after 

certain  intervals  of  darkness,  as  proposed  and  exhibited 
by  Mr  Babbage. 

6.  Bydifierences  of  colour  when  singleand  fixed,  or  when  double. 

7.  By  a  numerical  character  obtamed  from  the  spectrum  of 

lights  coloured  by  absorbing  media. 

8.  By  a  numerical  character  obtained  from  the  spectrum  of 

lights  coloured  by  thin  plates. 

9.  By  using   polarized  light,  coloured  or  uncolonred,  from 

which  many  distinctive  characters  may  be  obtained. 
10.  By  analysing  polarized  light  after  passing  through  crystal- 
line plates. 
Ill  By  a  numerical  character  obtained  from  the  spectrum  of 

polarized  light  modified  by  crystalline  plates. 
12.  By  a  revolving  light,  in  which  there  is  an  alternation  of 

red  and  white  beams. 
The  last  of  these  modes  of  distinction  is  that  which  is  employed 
at  the  Bell  Bock,  Cape  Wrath,  Corsewall,  Point  of  Ayre,  and 
Bressay  Sound,  in  Scotland ;  at  Flamborough  Head,  and  at  the 
Rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mersey  in  England ;  and  at  Tuskar, 
Kingston  harbour,  and  Slyne  Head  in  Ireland. 

In  the  first  four  of  the  Scotch  lighthouses,  the  red  and  white 
lights  alternate  every  two  minutes,  and  in  the  last  every  minute. 
In  the  English  lighthouse  at  Flamborough  Head  there  are  tioo 
flashes  of  white  and  on«  of  red;  at  the  Rock  the  white  light  appears 
ttffice  and  the  red  once  every  third  minute.  In  Ireland  the  Tuskar 
light  is  described  as  ^^  two  sides  white  and  one  redj  the  red  light 
being  visible  every  sivth  minute  ;*'  the  Kingston  light  as  "  white 
and  red  alternately;"  and  the  revolving  lignt  at  Slyne  Head  as 
having  ^^  one  red  and  two  white  facesj  and  making  a  complete 
revolution  in  from /our  to  sia  minutes." 

All  the  revolving  coloured  lights  we  have  mentioned  are 
catoptric^  or  made  with  reflectors,  exceptmg  the  Scotch  one  at 
Bressay  Sound,  which  is  a  dioptric  one  of  the  second  order* 
What  is  the  number  of  reflectors  which  furnish  the  white  beam, 
and  what  the  number  which  furnish  the  red  beam,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house, in  which  an  alternation  of  red  and  white  light  was  em- 
ployed, one  flash  of  the  one  succeeding  one  flash  of  the  other. 
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The  reason  for  adopting  this  mode  of  distinction  b  thus 
described  by  Mr  R.  Stevenson : — 

"  A  qaestioQ  of  mnch  importance,  however,  still  remained  in  some 
measure  andetermined,  regarding  the  characteristic  description  of  the 
light  most  suitable  for  the  Bell  Rock,  so  as  to  render  it  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  others  upon  the  coast.  There  being  stationary 
lights  already  in  the  Frith  of  Fortb,'this  mode  could  not  be  adopted 
for  the  Bell  Bock.  Berolving  lights  had  also  lately  been  erected  upon 
the  Feam  Islands,  the  most  contiguous  lighthouse-station  to  the  sooth- 
ward,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  general  chart  of  the  coast  in  Plate  III. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  liability  of  the  mariner  to  mistake  the 
appearance  of  lights  in  stormy  weather,  or  from  an  error  in  his  course 
in  returning  from  a  distant  voyage,  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that 
the  Bell  Bock  Lighthouse  should  be  easily  distinguishable. 

^  The  most  suitable  means  for  accomplishing  this  seemed  to  be  by 
the  exhibition  of  different  colours  from  the  same  light-room.  The  only 
colour  which  had  not  yet  been  found  to  answer,  was  produced  by 
interposing  shades  of  red  glass  before  the  reflectors.  Bnt  this  was  the 
colour  used  for  distinguishing  the  light  of  Flamborongh  Head,  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  and,  though  about  169  miles  to  the  southward,  it 
would  still  have  been  desirable  to  have  avoided  the  same  colour,  A 
train  of  experiments  was  therefore  made  from  Inchkeith  Lighthouse, 
with  plates  of  glass  coloured  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  pnrple, 
procured  from  Birmingham  and  London.  These  were  fitted  to  the 
reflectors  at  Inchkeith,  within  view  of  the  writer's  windows  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  <  Tender'  was  likewise  appointed  to  cruise,  that  more 
distant  observations  might  be  made  for  ascertaining  the  effect  of  these 
coloured  shades.  But  after  the  most  fuU  and  satisfactory  trials,  the  red 
colour  was  found  to  be  the  only  one  applicable  to  this  purpose.  In 
tolerably  clear  weather,  the  light  of  one  reflector,  tinged  red,  alternating 
with  a  light  of  the  natural  appearance,  with  intervals  of  darkness,  was 
easily  distinguishable  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles ;  while  the 
other  colours  rendered  the  light  opaque,  being  hardly  distingnisbable 
to  the  naked  eye  at  more  than  two  or  three  miles.  After  varioos 
trials  and  observations  made  in  this  manner,  both  on  land  and  at  sea, 
the  writer  at  length  resolved  on  recommending  the  use  of  red,  as  the 
only  colour  suitable  for  this  purpose }  and,  in  order  to  vary  the  light 
as  much  as  possible  from  that  of  Flamborongh  Head,  a  square  reflector- 
frame  was  adopted  at  the  Bell  Rock,  with  two  of  its  faces  or  sides 
having  red  coloured  shades,  and  the  other  two  exhibiting  lights  of  the 
natural  appearance.  At  Flamborongh  Head  the  reflector-frame  is 
triangular,  and  on  one  side  it  is  furnished  with  red  coloured  shades, 
while  the  other  two  sides  exhibit  lights  of  the  natural  appearance. 
The  design  at  the  Bell  Rock,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  exhibit  a  light 
tinged  red,  alternating  with  one  of  the  natural  appearance;  and,  npon 
this  principle,  the  apparatus  was  put  in  a  state  of  preparation." 

'*  Parturiunt  Montes — nascitur  ridicnlus  Mas.** 

This  marvellous  apparatus,  as  we  stated  in  a  pretious  articl'^' 
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conBisted  of  a  rectangpilar  frame  with  seven  white  lights  on  each 
of.  its  two  longest  sides,  and  five  red  lights  in  each  of  its  two 
shortest  sides,  so  that  a  white  nash  from  seven  bmners  succeeded 
a  red  flash  ftomjive  burners  ! 

When  our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  extraordinary 
apparatus  in  which  the  red  glass  was  placed  opposite  the  five 
rejlectorsy  in  place  of  opposite  the  seven,  we  could  not  discover 
any  mode  of  explaining  now  a  person  of  the  most  ordinary  acquire- 
ments could  have  committed  such  a  blunder,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  strange  assumption  that  the  five  red  lights  would  be  seen 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  the  seven  white  ones,  or  that  red  light 
could  oe  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  white  light*  Now  it  is 
quite  true,  and  had  doubtless  been  known  to  every  student  of 
optics,  that  red  light  of  a  given  intensity  would  be  seen  at  a  greater 
distance  through  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  than  whUe  light 
of  Hie  same  intensity^  because  the  blue  and  green  and  vellow  rays 
which  formed  part  of  the  white  beam  were  more  readily  absorbed 
than  the  red  rays ;  and  hence  it  appeared  probable  that  the  en- 
gineer, misled  by  this  fact,  supposed  that  each  red  burner  was 
more  intense  than  each  white  one,  in  place  of  having  only  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  its  intensity. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  red  light  was  not  seen  at  distances 
at  which  the  white  lights  were  visible^  and,  as  we  formerly  stated, 
the  Bell  Bock  ceased  in  clear  weather  to  exhibit  a  distinguishing 
light  throughout  that  vast  extent  of  ocean  between  the  short 
range  of  the  five  red  lights,  and  the  long  range  of  the  seven 
white  ones.  Within  that  space  the  hapless  seaman  believed  that 
he  was  not  approaching  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  but  some  other 
on  which  a  white  light  was  eclipsed  every  four  minutes  I 

But  if  this  was  the  result  in  clear  weather,  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  lights  in  tempestuous  nights  during 
fogs,  or  rain,  or  snow,  when  the  poor  mariner  was  not  far  from 
the  fatal  reef;  and  if  he  saw  anything  at  all,  saw  only  the  white 
light  performing  its  lazy  round,  and  giving  him  no  information  of 
the  dangers  which  he  was  approaching.  Who  can  tell  how  many 
ships  thus  lighted  through  the  German  Ocean  never  reached 
their  haven,  or  how  many  victims  of  ignorance  and  incapacity 
perished  on  our  shores  ? 

For  nearly  thirteen  years,  from  February  1,  1811,  to  Novem- 
ber 16,  1823,  these  dangerous  lights  gleamed  from  the  lof^y 
summit  of  the  Bell  Bock ;  but  from  some  cause,  which  we  think 
we  have  discovered,  .the  engineer  found  that  his  red  lights  were 
too  feeble  and  his  white  lights  too  powerful.  Early  in  1822,  Sir 
David  Brewster  was  occupied  with  experiments  on  the  absorption 
of  light  by  coloured  glasses,  and  some  of  his  specimens  were  from 
the  red  glass  shades  of  the  Bell  Bock.    This  paper  was  read,  on 
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the  15th  April  1822,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
contained  experiments  and  diagrams,  showing  the  quantity  of 
light  absorbed  or  lost  in  passing  through  red  glass.  On  the  ISth 
JNovember  1822,  a  similar  paper  by  Sir  John  Herschel  was  read 
to  the  same  Society,  and  showing  what  may  be  called  t/ie  dark- 
ness of  red  glasses.  Mr  Stevenson,  a  member  of  the  Society,  may 
have  been  present  at  the  reading  of  these  papers ;  and  if  he  was 
not,  he  had  them  in  his  possession,  when  published  early  in  1829, 
and  certainly  knew  the  results  which  they  contained. 

Thus  informed,  he  could  not  but  see  that  an  unshaded  white 
light  would  penetrate  three,  or  even  four  times  as  far  as  the  same 
light  sliaded  or  darkened  with  red  glass;  and,  still  more,  that 
SEYEN  unshaded  white  lights  would  be  seen  at  an  immensely 
greater  distance  than  five  of  the  same  lights  shaded  or  darkened 
with  five  plates  of  red  glass.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  correct 
the  Bell  Rock  blunder ;  and  without  consulting  any  of  his  scien- 
tific friends,  or  giving  any  notice  to  the  public  or  to  the  shipping 
interest,^  he  secretly  ordered  four  of  tne  white  lights  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, two  on  each  of  the  long  sides  of  the  rectangular 
frame.  This  mutilation  of  the  distinguishing  light  was  executed 
on  the  1  &th  November  1823,  twenty-four  reflectors  having  been 
used  on  the  15th,  and  only  twenty  on  the  16th  November;  and 
FIVE  lights  darkened  with  red  glass  were  left  to  balance,  or  to  be 
seen  at  the  same  distance  as,  five  unshaded  white  lights ! 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1833,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  pointed  out  the  original  blunder  in  the  Bell  Rock 
lights ;  and  Mr  Hume  and  other  members  of  the  Lighthouse 
Committee  of  1834  were  made  acquainted  with  its  nature  and 
importance.  They  accordingly  spared  the  author  of  the  blunder, 
and  thus  examined  his  son,  the  Clerk  of  Works,  Mr  Alan  Ste- 
venson : — 

"  2471 .  The  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  is  a  revolving  light  I — It  is. 

"  2472.  Of  what  colour  I— White  and  red. 

^'  2473.  What  are  the  number  of  burners  in  the  white  frame! 
— ^Five. 

•^  2474.  The  number  in  the  red  ? — Five  also. 

"  2475.  Are  you.  not  aware  that  the  light  of  the  white  lights 
from  five  reflectors  will  pierce  much  farther  than  the  red  light 
firora  five  reflectors  t — It  will,  but  not  very  much  farther. 

"  2476.  Have  you  never  had  a  complaint  that,  in  hazy  weather, 
the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  is  seen  as  a  single,  and  not  as  a  revolv- 
ing light  ? — I  have  never  heard  that  complaint ;  but  I  am  aware 
that  white  lights  appear  redder  in  fog;  at  the  same  time  the 
white  light,  though  tinged  red  by  the  fog,  when  contrasted  with 

^  This  fact  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review j  July  1835,  p.  530 ;  and,  in  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  never  contradicted. 
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the  red  light  seen  through  the  same  medium,  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it, 

"  2477.  Should  you  Hot  think  it  would  have  been  a  greater 
advantage  if  the  red  and  white  light  had  been  made  to  penetrate 
equal  distances? — I  think  that  it  would. 

"  2478.  Would  not  the  addition  of  perhaps  from  three  or  four 
burners  with  red  glasses  have  carried  that  mto  effect  1 — I  think 
an  addition  might ;  I  cannot  say  how  many  would  be  required. 

^^  2479.  If,  as  you  state,  the  white  light  is  seen  at  a  greater 
distance  in  a  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  why  is  the  red 
light  continued? — In  order  to  distinguish  one  lighthouse  from 
another.  , 

^^  2480.  Is  it  not  the  intention  that  the  red  and  white  lights 
should  be  equally  seen  in  all  states  of  the  atmosphere  ? — It  is. 

^^  2481.  Did  you  make  any  experiments  to  ascertain,  as  accord- 
ing to  the  present  construction  one  is  not  seen  at  times,  by  what 
addition  both  could  be  equally  visible  ? — No,  we  made  no  late 
experiments  upon  that  subject ;  it  was  tried  at  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  red  light. 

"  2482.  Are  tnere  any  means  of  making  the  red  light  equally 
visible  ? — Perhaps  the  addition  of  a  greater  number  of  reflectors 
might  be  tried." 

This  instructive  examination  we  reprinted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  April  1835,  and  accompanied  it  with  the  following 
observations,  which  were  made  when  we  were  utterly  ignorant,  like 
every  other  person,  of  the  change  in  the  lights  made  in  1823 : — 

"  The  only  remark  which  the  preceding  piece  of  evidence  requires 
regards  the  strange  assertion,  that  in  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  there 
are  five  white  lights  and  five  red  ones ;  whereas  our  animadversions  (in 
the  Edinburgh  Remew  of  April  1833),  though  equally  just  in  this  case, 
were  particularly  directed  against  the  absurdity  of  reddening  the  weak 
beams  of  light  produced  bg  five  refiectors,  in  place  of  the  strong  beams  pro- 
duced by  SEVEN  reflectors.  In  Mr  Stevenson's  folio  engraving  of  the 
reflector  frame,  published  in  1824, /owrtecn  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  lighthouse,  the  reflectors  are,  as  we  stated,  seven  on  one  side^ 
and  FIVE  on  the  other,  and  the  red  glasses  are  placed  in  front  oftlie  five  ! 
It  is,  therefore,  an  unpardonable  attempt  in  the  Clerk  of  Works  (Mr 
Alan  Stevenson)  to  diminish  the  force  of  our  reproof,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  enghieer's  blunder,  by  making  the  committee  believe  that 
there  were  five  reflectors  on  each  side  of  the  frame,^* 

This  last  passage  raised  to  such  a  degree  the  ire  of  Mr  Alan 
Stevenson,  that  in  an  epistle  which  Mr  Napier,  the  editor 
of  the  Review^  calls  "  rabid,"  he  threatened  him  with  a  chal- 
lenge if  he  did  not  insert  a  reply  to  what  he  called  the  false  and 
calumnious  charge  of  the  Reviewer,  The  reply  to  the  charge 
was  this :— "  On  Hie  night  of  the  16<A  November  1823,  the  seven 
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reflectors  on  the  two  white  sides  toere  reduced  in  number  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  TWO  on  each  face ;  so  that  during  a  period  of  nearly 
eleven  years  before  I  (Mr  A.  Stevenson)  gave  the  evidence  thus 
quoted,  there  wasj  as  I  have  stated  to  the  committee,  five  reflectors 
on  each  side,  white  as  well  as  red^ 

While  Mr  Alan  Stevenson  was  writing  this  defence,  and 
calling  the  reviewer^s  statement  false  and  calamnioas,  he  himself 
knew  that  the  reviewer  had  written  in  good  faith,  and  with  per- 
fect honesty  and  truth ;  and  he  knew  idso  that  he  had  made  Mr 
Hume  and  the  committee  believe  that  the  reviewer^s  statement 
vras  false,  while  it  was  perfectly  correct,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  so. 

^^  The  reviewer,  as  he  himself  has  said,^  spoke,  and  could  speak 
only  of  the  original  construction  of  the  apparatus  which  had  existed 
for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  which  exists  at  this  moment,  although, 
from  causes  and  motives  still  unknown,  four  of  the  refiectors  are 
said  to  have  been  extinguished.  A  gun  has  equally  two  barrels, 
though  only  one  of  them  may  have  been  used ;  and  a  chandelier 
or  a  reflector  frame  has  equally  seven  burners,  though  one  or  all 
of  them  may  have  been  extinguished." 

If  a  lamplighter,  employed  to  light  two  drawing-rooms  equally 
with  lights  of  different  brightness,  should  place  a  lamp  of  seven 
burners,  with  a  bright  flame,  in  the  small  drawing-room,  and  a 
lamp  offlve  burners  with  a  fainter  flame  in  the  large  drawing- 
room  ;  and  if,  when  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  professional 
blunder,  he  should  say  that  there  were  only  five  burners  in  the 
small  drawing-room  lamps,  because  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  its 
age  he  had  oraered  two  ot  its  seven  burners  to  be  extinguished,  we 
do  not  think  that  his  professional  character  would  be  improved  by 
such  a  statement.     Had  he  stated  the  fact,  that  he  had  extin- 

guished  two  of  the  seven,  his  testimony,  however  absurd,  would 
ave  been  honest ;  but  if  he  kept  that  fact  to  himself,  his  evi- 
dence was  as  false  as  it  was  absurd. 

That  the  evidence  of  Mr  A.  Stevenson  deceived  the  committee 
and  the  public  cannot  be  doubted ;  that  it  deceived  the  reviewer, 
is  more  certain  still.  When  our  reproof  was  written,  we  had  not, 
and  could  not  have  had,  the  least  idea  that  any  change  had  been 
made  in  the  Bell  Bock  lights ;'  and  so  carefully  does  this  change 
seem  to  have  been  concealed,  that  it  was  not  known  in  tlie  spring 
of  1833  to  one  of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  Bell  Kock 
Committee. 

The  reply  of  the  reviewer,  of  which  this  passage  is  but  a  frag- 
ment, was  never  answered  by  Mr  Alan  Stevenson.     The  subject 

^  Edinburgh  Review^  July  1S35,  p.  529. 
^  '  This  is  proved  bj  the  fact,  that  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  CommiseionerB, 
printed  in  the  House  of  Commons'  Report,  App.,  p.  134,  Mr  Harrower  states 
that  the  Bell  Bock  was  a  revolying  light  of  24  reflectors. 
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of  coloured  distinguishing  lights  haunts  him  as  a  family  appari- 
tion which  it  is  impossible  to  allay.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
kindred  venture  to  allude  to  the  subject,  and  in  a  single  line, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  refer  to  the  dai^ness  of  red  glass,  he  fur- 
nishes, as  we  shall  see,  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  existing 
as  well  as  of  the  original  blunder  in  the  Bell  Rock  lights. 

That  distinguishing  lights,  discreditable  to  science  and  dan- 
gerous to  life,  should  exist  in  our  Scottish,  and,  perchance,  other 
lighthouses,  is  a  fact  of  serious  import,  which  merits'the  attention 
of  every  friend  of  humanity.  That  they  are  dangerous,  and 
could  lie  easily  remedied,  may  be  proved  from  the  evidence  ot 
Mr  Alan  Stevenson,  under  whose  management,  as  the  Engineer 
of  the  Board,  they  have  been  allowed  to  exist. 

1.  He  is  aware  that  the  five  white  lights  will  penetrate  much 
farther  than  the^iv^  red  UghtSj  but  not  very  much  farther. 

2.  He  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  a  greater  advantage^  that 
is,  that  the  Bell  Rock  lights  would  be  improved,  if  the  red  and 
while  light  penetrated  to  equal  dbtances. 

3.  He  states  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  engineer  that  the 
red  and  white  lights  should  be  equally  seen  in  all  states  of  the 
litmosphere. 

4.  He  states,  that  it  was  tried  at  the  first  introduction  of  the 
light,  by  what  additions  (additional  red  lights  of  course)  both 
the  red  and  white  lights  could  be  made  equally  visible,  and  he 
directly  contradicts  this  evidence  when  he  states, 

5.  That  it  might  be  tried  if  an  additional  number  of  reflectors 
would  make  the  red  and  white  lights  equally  visible. 

Notwitstanding  this  extraordinary  evidence, /{ve  white  and  Jive 
red  lights  still  form  the  Bell  Rock  lights  I  What  the  number 
of  red  lights  ought  to  be,  we  may  infer  from  facts  published  by 
Mr  Alan  Stevenson  himself.  He  tells  us^  that  red  glass  absorbs 
from  4-7ths  to  5-6ths  of  the  incident  light,  that  which  absorbs 
4-7ths  being  less  fit  for  lighthouses  than  the  more  absorbing  kinds. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  with  that  glass  which  absorbs  5-6th8 
or  80  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light,  it  would  require  thirty-three 
red  lights  to  furnish  the  same  quantity  of  light  as  the  Jive  white 
lights,  and  that  in  an  atmosphere  equally  transparent  for  rays  of 
all  colours,  5  white  lights  would  be  seen  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
a  lai^e  number  of  red  ones !  With  the  least  absorbing  glass,  5 
white  lights  would  give  as  much  light  as  far  as  11  red  ones. 

Next  in  importance  to  good  distinguishing  lights,  which  shall 
be  distinctive  at  all  distances  to  which  they  reach,  is  the  exhibi- 
tion of  powerful  lights  in  fo^gy  weather.  It  is  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  contradicted,  that  when  the  tbs:&est  feeble  lights  are  ab- 
sorbed  by  fogj  or  haze^  or  rain^  or  snowy  so  as  to  become  invisible 

'  Rttdimentary  Treatise,  etc.,  p.  108. 
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at  short  distancesy  the  fiavigation  ofourfirihs  and  shores  is  exactly 
as  dangerous  as  it  was  previous  to  the  erection  of  lightliouses.  In 
order  to  guide  the  mariner  in  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
writer  of  this  article  proposed,  in  1826,  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Drummond  light,  or  of  the  electric  light,  as  first  suggested  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  and,  in  1833,  he  proposed  to  increase  the  in- 
tensity of  oil  or  gas  flames  by  means  oi  oxygen  gas.  That  such 
a  light  would  operate  injuriously  to  navigation,  only  one  man 
could  believe,  and  that  one  man  was  ^Ir  Alan  Stevenson. 

"  Are  you  aware,"  he  was  asked,  "  of  any  propositions  on  the  part 
of  Sir  David  Brewster,  that  have  not  met  with  attention,  on  the  North- 
ern Lights  ? 

"  No ;  no  propositions  of  Sir  David  Brewster  have  been  overlooked. 
He  suggested  the  introduction  of  gas,  and  an  inquiry  was  set  on  foot. 
.  .  .  ,  He  made  a  proposition  with  regard  to  lensesy  which  are  at  present 
in  course  of  being  adopted  at  Inchkeith,  He  also  suggested  the  occasumal 
exhibition  of  certain  lights  at  particular  times,  or  in  certain  states  of 
the  weather.  It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  this  recommendation  de- 
serves no  attention^  and  it  could  not  come  from  any  one  acquainted 
with  seamanship ! " 

Thus  dogmatises  the  Clerk  of  Works — the  son ;  but  the  more 
sagacious  engineer,  the  father,  thus  testifies: — 

'^  Important  advantages  might,  doubtless,  be  obtained  by  using  this 
light  (the  Drummond  light)  during  hazy  weather,  and  the  reporter  is 
resolved  to  spare  no  pains  on  his  part  to  bring  about  its  introduction 
into  lighthouses !" 

In  order  to  carry  out  his  views  of  exhibiting  a  brilliant  light, 
when  the  characteristic  appearance  of  every  light  is  entirely  lostj 
Sir  David  Brewster  invented  the  holophole  or  whole  light  princi- 
ple, which  consists  in  throwing  back  on  thefUxme^  and  through  the 
lens  into  the  main  lenticular  beamy  a^  large  an  angular  portion  of 
the  light  that  diverges  from  the  flame  as  that  which  the  lens  re^ 
ceives.  This  may  oe  done  by  any  reflector  that  will  throw  back 
an  incident  ray  to  the  point  firom  which  it  diverged.^ 

The  invention  and  application  of  this  principle  is  due  solely  to 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Fresnel  and  no  other  writer  having  thought 
of  it ;  and  yet  the  lighthouse  historian,  Mr  A.  Stevenson,  has,  in 
his  early  works,  entu'ely  ignored  its  existence,  except  when  de- 
scribing his  brother's  application  of  it,  which  he  does  as  if  it  were 
his  invention.    In  his  latest  work,  however,  published  in  1850,* 

^  Sir  David  Brewster  did  this  bj  a  spherical  mirror  or  specalam,  whose  centre 
was  the  burner.  Mr  T.  Stevenson  has  since  preferred  to  use  totallj  reflecting 
prisms  of  flint  glass ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that,  owing  to  each  raj  having  to 
pass  through  a  very  great  thickness  of  glass,  more  or  less  striated,  glass  specula, 
coated  externally  with  pure  silver,  will  produce  a  much  better  efiecL 

'  Rudimental  Treatise,  Part  n.,  p.  102,  fig.  86.  The  same  claim  for  llr  Alaa 
Stevenson  is  made  by  his  brother  in  his  LiffhihouMe  IQummation,  p.  46. 
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he  has  the  assurance  to  claim  the  invention  to  himself,  though 
Sir  David  Brewster  published  it  in  1812,  for  the  suns'  rays,  and 
in  1827  for  lighthouses,  in  papers  which  he  had  perused !  The 
following  description  of  the  very  figure  described  is  taken  from 
the  Edinburgh  Transactions  :^ — 

"  In  the  arc,  says  Mr  A.  Stevenson,  next  the  land,  in  fixed  lights,  a 
great  loss  of  light  ensues  from  the  escape  of  the  rays  uselessly  in  that 
direction.  So  far  back  as  1834, 1  suggested  the  placing  the  segment  of  a 
spherical  mirror,  with  its  centre  of  curvature  coincident  with  the  focus  of 
the  system,  so  that  the  luminous  pyramid,  of  which  the  mirror  forms  the 
base,  might  be  thrown  back  through  the  focal  point,  and  finally  refracted 
into  such  a  direction  as  to  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  lens  in  the 

seaward  and  opposite  arc In  the  best  glass-silvered  mirror, 

this  accession  of  light  would  amount  to  nearly  half  of  the  light  inci^ 
dent  on  them." 

But  this  method  of  sending  back  the  landward  cone  of  rays 
into  the  seaward  beam,  has  a  most  valuable  application  to  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  brilliant  light  in  hazy  weather,  and 
this,  too,  without  in  any  way  altering  the  character  of  the  light- 
house. This  is  shown  in  a  drawing  in  the  Memoir  on  Polyzonal 
Lenses^  already  referred  to,  and  is  done  by  lenses  or  elliptical 
mirrors,  which  throw  into  the  seaward  beams  one  or  more  cones 
of  rays,  produced  by  a  lens  fi'om  the  Drummond  or  electrical 
light.  Tnis  addition  to  the  holophote  principle  has  been  entirely 
ignored  by  all  the  Stevensons,  although  two  of  them,  Messrs 
D,  and  T.  Stevenson,  have  given  Sir  David  Brewster  the  credit 
of  having  invented  the  holophote  apparatus. 

In  his  work,  entitled  the  Holophotal  System  of  Lighthouses, 
published  in  1851,  Mr  Thomas  Stevenson  makes  the  following 
reference : — 

"  See  Sir  David  Brewster's  article  in  the  Edinburgh  EncyclopcecUa 
(published  in  1812)  for  the  best  method  formerly  proposed  of  sending 
forward  diverged  rays  by  means  of  a  combination  of  numerous  smaUiensea 
and  plane  rmrrorsJ* 

In  1857,  Messrs  D.  and  T.  Stevenson,  in  their  report  "On 
the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Catoptric  and  Dioptric  Lights," 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  made  the  following  statement: — 

^'  A  far  more  complete  optical  arrangement  is  that  which  was  pro- 
posed so  far  back  as  1812,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  afterwards 
introduced  by  A.  Fresnel  in  his  revolving  lights.  By  Sir  David's 
plan  the  whole  sphere  of  rays  was  usefully  employed,  and  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  divergence  to  which  we  have  just  referred  was  avoided." 

Such  was  the  belief  of  the  Stervensons,  the  historians  of  light- 
house inventions,  up  to  1859.     In  that  year  Mr  T,  Stevenson 

>  Vol  zi.,  p.  33,  Edinburgh,  1827.        ■  Radimenua  Treatise,  plate  iii,  fig.  1. 
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published  his  principal  work,  called  Lighthouse  Illumination^  in 
which  he  gives  Sir  David  Brewster  the  whole  credit  of  being  the 
inventor  of  the  Dioptric  system. 

"  Bo  far  back,"  he  says,  "  as  1812,  Sir  David  Brewster  suggested 
most  important  improvements  in  the  illmnination  of  lighthouses,  and, 
among  others,  that  which  is  represented  in  fig.  17." 

Here  follows  a  woodcut  of  the  Holophote,  from  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia  referred  to,  and  after  describing  it  he  says — 

"  Before  leaving  this  instrument,  we  may  just  notice,  in  a  word, 
what  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  referred  to,  that  the  same 
arrangement  was  adopted  in  1822,  as  a  part  of  his  system  of  revolving 
lights  by  Fresnel,  who  was  unaware  that  Sir  David  Brewster  had 
conceived  the  same  idea  before." 

The  following  passage  is  equally  important : — 

<^  The  last  invention  to  be  noticed  is  that  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
plate  1,  fig.  1,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  A.  Fresnel,  as  an  accessory 
part  in  all  Dioptric  revolving  Ughts  prior  to  1851." 

The  figure  here  referred  to  is  an  original  and  correct  drawing 
of  Sir  David  Brewster's  system  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  or  holophote 
apparatus,  and  has  the  date  of  1812  affixed  to  it. 

After  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  pages,  together  witli  our 
article  in  a  preceding  number,  and  the  Keport  of  the  Pariia- 
mentary  Committee,  with  the  relative  documents,  the  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  who  was  the  first  inventor  of  the 
dioptric  lights,  and  who  had  the  honour  of  introducing  them 
into  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  But  when  he  has  made 
this  discovery  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr  Alan  Steven- 
son has,  in  all  his  writings,  wilfully  omitted  all  mention  of  Sir 
David  Brewster's  inventions,  and  of  bis  persevering  labours  for 
many  years  in  overcoming  the  opposition  which  the  two  Engineers 
of  the  Scottish  Board  so  obstinately  made  to  the  dioptric  lights. 

This  pertinacious  suppression  of  truth  has,  we  believe,  no  ex« 
ample  in  the  history  of  science,  and  will  appear  the  less  myste- 
rious when  we  know,  that  the  only  lighthouse  invention  which 
Mr  Alan  Stevenson  has  claimed,  or  we  believe  can  claim,  is 
taken,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Sir  David  Brewster's  pub- 
lished communications  to  the  Lighthouse  Board,  of  which  he  was 
the  engineer ; — when  we  reperuse  his  declarajtion  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  already  referred  to,^ — and  read  the  following 
documents  and  letters  addressed  to  Sir  David  by  two  of  the  most 
intelligent  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Lights.  After  the 
successful  experiments  which  had  been  made  on  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  February,  had  proved  to  everybody  but  the  engineer  the 
superiority  of  the  fens,  Sir  David  addressed  to  Mr  Macconochie,the 

I  See  p.  50&  of  this  article. 
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convener  of  the  ^^  Lens  Committee/'  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  in 
favour  of  a  dioptric  system,  dated  the  16th  Febrnary.^  Thi$ 
letter  was  laid  before  the  Lens  Committee  at  their  meeting  on 
the  23d  February,  when  they  came  to  the  following  resolution  :--* 

*'  The  meeting  being  of  opinion  that  the  information  contained  in 
the  above  communication  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the  view  of 
introducing  the  apparatus  into  the  lighthouses  in  progress,  direct  the 
report  of  the  engineer  on  the  experiments  already  made,  and  the  above 
communication,  to  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Bell  Rock  Com- 
mittee, to  ascertain  whether  it  could  not  be  done,** 

When  Sir  David  Brewster^s  letter  was  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Bell  Sock  Committee,  which  took  place  the  same  day,  the 
Lord  Provost  insisted,  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  upon  having 
'*  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  expense  of  a  light-room  at  Inch- 
keith,"  fitted  up  for  the  exhibition  of  lights  from  the  reflectors,  or 
from  an  equivalent  number  of  lenses ;  and  when  this  was  agreed 
to,  he  wrote  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  as  follows,  on  the  27th 
February  1833  :— 

"  The  Lighthouse  Board  have  resolved  to  light  Inchkeith  perma- 
nently on  your  plan,  at  least  they  have  ordered  Stevenson  to  give  in  an 
estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  to  do  so,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  sort 
of  model.  My  wish  was,  and  is,  that  you  should  be  directed  to  procure 
the  whole  apparatus,  and  to  fit  it  up,  cost  what  it  may,  as,  without  being 
very  uncharitable,  we  may  suppose  that  one  so  adverse  to  the  experiment 
as  Stevenson  is,  is  not  the  fittest  person  to  be  employed.  Depend  upon  my 
zeal  and  anxiety  to  redeem  the  abominable  atrocity  of  my  coadjutors." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bell  Rock  Committee  on  the  25th  March^ 
Mr  B.  Stevenson's  estimate  was  produced,  making  the  expense 
of  se:^en  reflectors  L.569,  lis.  Td.*  and  the  expense  of  ^even  lenses^ 
L.815,  2s.  In  this  strange  estimate,  seoen  reflectors  are  made 
equal  to  se;oen  lenses,  whereas  it  requires  nearly  nineteen  reflectors 
to  be  equal  to  seioen  lenses. 

^'  On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Provost,  the  committee  resolved  to  re- 
commend to  a  general  meeting,  to  be  called  on  Monday  next,  to  have 
the  light  at  Inchkeith  immediately  adapted  to  the  lens  apparatus." 

This  resolution  was  intimated  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mr  Macconochie,  dated  March  26,  1833 : — 

'*  We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Business  Committee  yesterday,  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  whole  Board,  and  recom" 
mend  the  inmediate  conversion  of  Inchkeith  into  a  lens  light.  This  meet-* 
ing  takes  place  on  Monday,  when  I  trust  all  will  be  finally  settled. 
Mr  Stevenson  gives  us  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  which  is  somewhat 
startling ;  but  cost  what  it  may,  the  thing  ought,  and  must  be  done. 
I  got  a  copy  of  it  made,  which  I  send  you ;  and  if  any  remarks  occur  on 
ity  I  beg  you  m4xy  write  me  before  Monday." 

>  This  letter  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Parlmentary  Report  of  August 
1834,  No.  130,  p.  130. 
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In  obedience  to  the  request  contained  in  this  letter.  Sir  David 
Brewster  wrote  his  last  and  longest  appeal  to  the  Board ;  and 
having  previously  procured  from  M.  Fresnel  a  genuine  estimate, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  a  mn^-lens  lighthouse,  such  as  that  at 
Corduana,  would  cost  L.1083,  while,  according  to  Mr  Stevenson, 
a  lighthouse  with  twenty-four  reflectors  (equivalent  to  nine  lenses) 
would  cost  L.1387,  he  addressed  an  elaborate  letter  to  Mr  Mac- 
conochie,^  dated  29th  March  1833,  in  which  he  placed  the  ques- 
tion between  lenses  and  reflectors  in  such  a  light  as  to  induce  the 
Board  to  agree  to  the  erection  of  a  lens  light  upon  Inchkeith. 

Although  Sir  David  Brewster  had  thus  so  far  gained  the  object 
for  which  he  had  struggled  for  seventeen  long  years,  he  dreaded 
that  the  obstinacy  of  theu:  engineer  might  yet  overbear  the  tardy 
and  unwilling  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  experiment 
at  Inchkeith  might  be  the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the 
new  system.  He  submitted  the  whole  case  to  the  public,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  1833,  and  urged  Mr  Joseph  Hume  to 
obtain  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  lighthouse  system  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lieu- 
tenant Drummond  and  Mr  James  Jardine  bore  the  highest  testi- 
mony to  the  dioptric  lights.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui^h 
declared  that  they  had  a  prodigious  superiority  over  the  old  ones. 
The  Scottbh  Commissioners  rejoiced  in  the  lens  lighthouse  in  the 
Isle  of  May  as  "  the  most  perfect  ever  exhibited  in  any  country ;" 
and  the  obstructive  Clerk  of  Works,  Mr  Alan  Stevenson,  who 
had  declared,  in  1833,  that  the  old  ^^  British  and  Irish  lights  were 
the  best  in  Europe,"  now  confessed  that  they  were  less  intense, 
and  more  expensive  than  the  new  ones ! 

After  the  dioptric  system  had  been  thus  fairly  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  Mr  Macconochie  addressed  to  Sir  David  Brewster 
the  following  letter,  dated  7th  February  1837  : — 

'^  Of  the  vast  importance  of  introdaciDg  the  dioptric  system  into 
the  lighthouses,  I  have  never  entertained  a  doubt ;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  even  those  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  least 
willing  to  make  the  change,  are  now  satisfied  of  the  great  superiority 
of  the  new  system. 

<^  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Scottish  Board  will  never  again  bnild  a 
lighthonse  on  the  reflecting  system,  and  I  only  hope  that  you  may  he  Me 
to  persuade  a  much  more  powerful  and  important  Board  to  adopt  a  similar 
resolution.^ 

When  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  analysed  by  the 
writer  of  this  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  1835,  public 
opinion  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  a  severe  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  and  the 

^  This  letter,  of  upwards  of  two  closely  printed  folio  pages,  is  giyen  in  th« 
Appendix  to  the  Pcariiamentary  Beporty  No.  130,  p.  133,  136. 
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engineer  iieho  had  misled  them.  Parliament  itself  took  up  the 
subject,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  that  truly  honest  patriot, 
Mr  Joseph  Hume,  began  a  system  of  reform  which  has  been  gra^ 
dually  bringing  to  perfection  the  administration  of  our  lighthouses. 
Under  different  Acts  of  Parliament,  good  and  fundamental 
changes  have  been  effected.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  August  1836,^  the  lighthouses  held  by  the  Crown,  by  private 
individuals,  and  the  leases  of  those  leased  by  the  Trinity  House, 
to  whose  improper  lights  Captain  Cotton  ascribed  so  much  loss 
of  property  and  life,  were  all  purchased  and  placed  under  the 
management  of  the  Trinity  House.  By  the  same  Act,  all  the 
lighthouses  in  the  empire  were  placed  under  the  same  Board, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  uniform  system  of  management,  and  a  re- 
duction and  equalization  of  the  tolls.  No  alteration  was  to  be 
made  without  the  written  authority  of  the  three  former  Boards ; 
— no  lighthouses  were  to  be  erected  in  Scotland  or  L*eland,  or 
removed,  or  their  lights  altered,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Trinity  House ;  and  the  tax,  when  reduced  and  equalized,  was 
to  be  a  halfpenny  per  ton  on  all  British  vessels  not  navigated 
wholly  in  oallast,  and  one  penny  per  ton  for  passing  the  Bell 
Bock,  the  tax  being  double  on  all  foreign  vessels  not  privileged 
by  treaties  or  Acts  of  Parliament. 

■  Under  this  important  Act  the  lighthouses  of  the  empire  were 
administered,  till  the  ^^  Merchant  Shipping  Act"  was  passed  in 
1854.  The  object  of  this  Act  was  ^^  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  Acts  relating  to  Merchant  Shipping."  It  occupies  no  fewer 
than  264  pages,  and  is  divided  into  eUsven  parts,  tne  sixth  part 
relating  to  lighthouses.  It  places  under  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
general  superintendence  or  all  matters  relating  to  merchant 
ships  and  seamen,  and,  consequently,  all  lighthouse  buoys  or 
beacons.  Every  proposal  to  erect  new  lighthouses,  or  to  change 
old  ones,  must  he  submitted  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  establishes  a  Mercantile 
Marine  Fund^  into  which  all  light  dues  or  tolls  are  to  be  paid, 
and  out  of  which  all  the  expenses  of  lighthouses  are  to  be  defrayed, 
the  Treasury  being  authorized  to  lend  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  a  sum  not  exceeding  L.200,000,  for  erecting  and  repairing 
lighthouses.  It  provides  also,  that  all  lighthouse  autnorities 
shall  account  to  tne  Board  of  Trade,  and  that  the  account  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund  shall  be  annually  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

While  these  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  admini- 
stration of  British  lighthouses,  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
in  the  improvement  of  lighthouse  apparatus,  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment requiring  as  much  as  a  microscope  or  a  telescope,  or  as  the 

» William  rV^  6  and  7,  cap.  79. 
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finest  Equatorials  or  Mnral  circles  in  our  observatories,  all  the 
resources  of  optical  knowledge. 

It  appears  trom  the  Admiralty  list  of  lighthouses,  as  taken  in 
August  1859,  that  there  are 

Si^O  •        •        ml    Kgbte,  inclading  floating 

SSS  :        :      jsy       and  harbour  Ughts. 

401 
The  character  of  these  lights,  as  given  in  the  same  list,  is  as 
follows : — 
"  1.  Fiped  or  steady. 
2.  Flashing^  showing  five  or  more  flashes  or  eclipses,  alternately,  m 

a  minute,  as  North  Ronaldshay,  Buchanness,  etc. 
S.  Fixed  light,  with  a  white  or  red  flash  in  addition  (preceded  and 
followed  by  a  short  eclipse),  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four 
minutes,  as  Alpreck  Point,  Isle  Yierge,  etc. 

4.  devolving  light,  gradually  increasing  to  full  effect,  or  gradnally 

decreasing  to  eclipse,  at  equal  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four 
minutes,  bat  occasionally  as  often  as  three  times  in  a  minute, 
as  Gasquets,  Corduan,  etc. 

5.  Intermittent,  suddenly  appearing  in  view,  remaining  visible  for 

a  certain  time,  and  then  as  suddenly  eclipsed  for  a  shorter 
time,  as  at  Bamham,  in  the  Bristol  Channd,  Mall  of  Gallo- 
way, Barra  Head,  Tarbet  Ness,  etc. 

6.  Alternating^  red  and  white  light  appearing  alternately  at  equal  in- 

tervals, without  any  intervening  eclipse,  as  Poutaillac,  in  the 
Gironde,  etc." 

The  optical  apparatus  used  In  producing  these  various  dis- 
tinctive character^  consists  either  of  hammered  metallic  reflec- 
tors, or  of  built-up  lenses,  and  a  reflecting  apparatus  of  spherical 
and  plain  mirrors  and  totally  reflecting  prisms.  Lighthouses 
are  therefore  divided  into  dioptric,  or  tnose  with  k^es,  and 
CATOPTRIC,  or  those  with  reflectors. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  dioptric  lighthouses  in  Great 
Britain  of  different  orders,  from  No.  1,  the  largest,  to  No.  6,  the 
smaUest : — 

Ist  Order.      3d  Order.       Id  Order.      4tli  Order,     fith  Order,      titb  Order. 

England,     .23  6  0  2  4  1 

Scotland,     .16  6  1  4  2  0 

Ireland,       .91431  0 

Total,       48  13  5  9  7  1 

making,  in  all,  eighty-three  dioptric  or  D  lighthouses. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  firom  the  Admiralty  list  a  correct 
number  of  the  different  orders  of  catoptric  lights.  In  the  English 
list,  no  fewer  than  82  are  simply  marked  catoptric^  or  C,  without 
mentioning  the  order.  In  Scotland,  19  are  simply  marked  catop- 
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trie ;  while  in  Ireland  only  3  are  so  marked,  and  the  different 
orders  recorded.  We  may,  therefore,  provisionally  place  those 
marked  C  by  themselves.     The  list  will  then  stand  as  follows : — 

lit  Order.    3d  Order.  8d  Order.  4th  Order.  Sth  Order.  6th  Order.  C. 

England,   .2  0  0  0  1  2  82 

Scotland,   .     2  1  1  0  0  0  19 

Ireland,     .17         10         15  2  0  0.3 

Total,   21  11         16  2  1  2         104 

making,  in  all,  157  catoptric  lights.  Fonr  lights  are  marked  C  and 
D, — one  being  catoptric,  and  the  others  dioptric:  three  in  Scotland 
are  called  condensing^  without  any  description ;  and  the  natnre 
of  many  of  the  lights  in  the  Admiralty  list  is  not  mentioned. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  lists  that  much  remains  to  be 
done,  especially  in  Ireland,  in  converting  the  catoptric  into  dioptric 
lights.  When  the  superiority  of  the  latter  is  now  so  universally 
aomitted,  there  can  be  no  reason  but  want  of  funds  for  maintain- 
ing the  old  reflectors ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
lighthouse  reform  will  not  be  final  till  every  hammered  reflector 
in  our  leading  sea  lights  is  reduced  to  its  silver  and  copper  ingre- 
dients, or  made  to  perform  some  humbler  fiinction,  as  pier  or 
harbour  lights.  To  maintain  a  feeble  light  when  a  brighter  one 
can  be  obtained  from  a  lens,  is  to  peril  life  and  property  at  sea ; 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  any  Government  could  be  so  par- 
simonious as  to  refuse  the  obvious  means  of  making  our  lighthouses 
what  the  Committee  of  Parliament  declares  they  should  be,  "^i« 
best  that  Hie  state  of  science  can  afford^ 

This  desire  of  improving  our  lighthouses  was  strongly  expressed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1858-9  in  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
and  a  Royal  Commission  was  in  consequence  of  this  appointed, 
^^for  inquuring  into  the  condition  and  management  ot  lights, 
buoys,  and  beacons."  The  Commissioners  named  for  this  auty 
by  the  Crown  were  Admiral  Baillie  Hamilton,  Captain  Alfred 
Phillips  Ryde,  Dr  John  H.  Gladstone,  and  Messrs  Duncan, 
Dunbar,  and  Samuel  Robert  Graves,  gentlemen  highly  qualified 
for  so  important  an  undertaking.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  man 
of  science  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  lighthouses,  and 
we  anticipate  great  advantages  from  the  high  scientific  acquire- 
ments of  Dr  Gladstone.  The  appointment  of  two  naval  officers 
such  as  Admiral  Hamilton  and  Captain  Ryde,  cannot  fail  to  be 
gratifying  to  the  public,  while  Mr  Dunbar  and  Mr  Graves  are  ex- 
cellent representatives  of  the  merchant  shipping  interest.  With  . 
Mr  J.  F.  Campbell  as  their  secretary,  we  loofc  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  important  reforms  which  they  cannot  fail  to  effect. 

The  powers  given  to  the  Commission  are  precise  and  ample. 
They  are  ^^  to  inquire  into  the  number,  quality,  and  position  of 
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the  lighthouses  of  the  United  Kingdom,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively,  as  compared  with  the  lighthouses  of  any  foreign 
countries;"  into  the  sufBciency  of  the  said  lighthouses  for  lighting 
our  coasts;  into  the  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  them, 
compared  with  the  expense  in  any  foreign  countries;  and  into  the 
present  system  of  management  and  control  under  which  the 
lighthouses  are  constructed  and  maintained. 

The  Commissioners  have  already  visited  the  British  and  French 
lighthouses,  and  they  have  recently  issued  a  circular,  in  which 
they  request  from  scientific  men  an  answer  to  sixteen  questions, 
eleven  of  which  are  of  an  optical  nature,  and  well  calculated  to 
elicit  most  important  information.  We  understand  that  they  have 
already  received  very  valuable  suggestions  from  some  eminent 
scientific  individuals,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  able 
to  introduce  into  their  report  facts  and  views  which  will  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  improvement  of  our  lighthouses. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  make  any  su^estions  of  a  technical 
nature  for  the  consideration  of  the  ^oar(^  but  there  are  some 
points  of  a  general  nature  which  may  be  worthy  of  their  notice. 

1.  To  every  li^t  made  distinctive  by  the  alternations  of 

coloured  and  colourless  flashes,  it  is  essentially  necessary 
that  the  coloured  light  be  seen  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
the  colourless  light,  whether  the  lights  are  weakened  by 
distance  or  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  Methods  of  distinguishing  lighthouses,  which  would  be  use- 

ful only  at  short  distances,  should  be  introduced. 

3.  The  system  of  double  lights,  placed  so  that  the  line  which 

ioins  them  may  be  inclined  at  different  angles  to  the 
horizon,  though  more  expensive,  may  be  made  to  form 
most  distinctive  lights. 

4.  Means  should  be  adopted  for  introducing  into  the  main 

beam,  in  dangerous  weather,  brilliant  lights,  so  as  not  to 
alter  the  general  character  of  the  light. 

5.  Gas  should  be  introduced  into  every  lighthouse. 

6.  A  distinctive  character,  to  be  seen  in  daylight,  should  be 

given  to  every  lighthouse. 
\    7.  Ail  the  lenses  in  these  lighthouses  should  be  made  of  flint 
glass. 

8.  The  commander  of  every  merchant  ship  should  be  furnished 

with  a  good  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  of  large  aperture4 

9.  In  every  Lighthouse  Board  there  should  be  men  of  science, 

engineers,  and  naval  ofiicers,  who  should  receive  liberal 

salaries  from  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund. 

The  necessity  of  putting  the  right  man  in  the  right  place, 

has  been  so  strikingly  displayed  in  the  recent  annals  otEngland, 

that  public  opinion  will  hardly  tolerate  an  exception  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  onr  li^thouses,  the  most  important  of  all  onr 
civil  establishments.  Even  if  they  answered  no  other  purpose 
than  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  our  shores  and  estaaries;  by 
shortening  voyages  and  reducing  the  expenses  of  transit,  they 
would  still  be  objects  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual  interest; 
but  when  we  view  them  in  the  light  of  humane  institutions  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  man  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  philanthropist,  will  regard  them  with  a  deeper  and  a  more 
affectionate  interest.  If  the  astronomer  appeals  successfully  to 
the  State  for  expensive  instruments  and  effective  establishmentsfor 
studying  the  planets  and  the  stars ;  and  if  the  State  selects  indi- 
viduals of  the  highest  science  to  superintend  these  watch-towers 
of  the  heavens,  it  is  bound  by  every  motive  of  feeling  and  of  jus- 
tice to  choose  the  wisest  functionaries  for  our  lighthouses,  and  to 
open  wide  the  national  purse  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  life.^ 
It  would  be  better  surely  to  double  the  lighthouse  dues,  than 
to  leave  our  lighthouses  beneath  ^^  the  state  of  science  in  England,*' 
glimmering  and  misleading  lights,  superintended  by  unpaid  and 
irresponsible  commissioners,  and  ignorant  engineers;  but  even 
the  greatness  of  the  object  to  be  thus  gained  would  not  reconcile 
us  to  such  an  act  of  confiscation.  The  merchant  shipping  of 
England,  the  grandest  commercial  establishment  in  the  world, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  institution  in  which  individual  enter- 

frise  selfishlv  speculates  and  avariciously  accumulates  wealth, 
t  is  physically  the  grand  commissariat  which  supplies  us  with 
our  meat  and  our  drink,  our  medicines  and  our  luxuries, — with  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  of  climes  genial  and  remote.  It  hoards  for 
our  use  the  materials  of  our  arts  and  manufactures;  and  if  a  day  of 
danger  should  ever  visit  England,  its  navy  will  be  the  safeguard 
of  our  shores,  and  its  seamen  a  living  bulwark  in  their  defence. 

But  it  is  in  its  moral  aspect  also  that  we  must  view  our  commer- 
cial marine.  It  is  an  electrical  chain  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  oceanic  world — the  supermarine  cable,  which  unites  into  one 
empire  our  mother  country  and  her  colonies — which  connects  us 
by  the  ties  of  brotherhood  with  all  other  nations,  barbarous  and 
civilised,  and  enables  us  to  send  the  messages  of  revelation  and  of 
knowledge  to  the  darkest  regions  of  the  earth. 

To  impose,  therefore,  an  additional  tax  on  the  merchant  ship- 
ing,  would  be  to  add  to  the  injustice  under  which  they  now 
abour,  of  paying  the  lighthouse  dues  for  every  ship  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  ana  for  foreign  vessels  exempted  by  special  treaties  and 

*  "The  use  of  light,"  says  Mr  Faraday," to  guide  the  mariner  as  he  approaches 
land,  or  passes  through  intricate  channels,  has,  with  the  advance  of  society  and 
its  ever-increasing  interests,  caused  such  a  necessity  for  means  more  and  more 
perfect,  as  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  powers  loth  of  tlte  philosopher  and  the  practical 
man,  in  the  development  of  the  principles  concerned,  and  their  practical  appli^ 
cation.** — Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  March  9,  1860. 
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conventions.  Rather  ought  the  lighthouse  dues  to  be  entirely  re- 
mitted to  every  British  vessel,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  every  lighthouse  establishment. 

Nothing  has  surprised  us  more,  during  the  discussion  of  light- 
house questions,  whether  in  Parliament,  by  the  press,  or  in  the 
saloon,  than  the  apathy  of  public  men,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. The  responsibility  which  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
affections,  attaches  to  all  other  professions  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  inapplicable  to  a  lighthouse  commissioner  and  a  lighthouse 
engineer, — to  the  one  who  has  an  oiBce  imposed  upon  him, 
of  whose  duties  he  is  entirely  ignorant,  and  to  the  other,  a  self- 
named  engineer,  who  has  less  knowledge  of  his  art  than  the 
manufacturer  or  the  retailer  of  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  and  those 
who,  as  public  censors,  have  for  public  interests  exposed  the 
ignorance  of  the  one  and  the  incapacity  of  the  other,  nave  been 
cnarged  with  undue  severity  in  tne  exercise  of  their  functions. 
The  parties  thus  mysteriously  sensitive  must  be  self-deceived  in 
their  judgment.  I'hey  look  with  indifference,  if  not  with  satis- 
faction, upon  the  hopeless  author,  male  or  female,  when  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  same  tomahawk,  or  impaled  upon  the  same  spear; 
while  they  affect  a  dubious  charity  when  a  lighthouse  commis- 
sioner or  a  lighthouse  engineer — the  ministers  of  life  or  death 
to  the  seaman — are  reminded  of  their  duties,  or  reproved  for 
neglecting  them. 

with  such  guardians  of  public  interests  we  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy. As  authorized  censors  we  have  spoken  freely,  and,  we 
are  sure,  justly,  of  the  deep  responsibility  of  lighthouse  admini- 
strators. We  have  addressed  them  personally  as  well  as  publicly 
on  the  magnitude  of  their  office,  and  some  of  them  have  not  only 
appreciated  our  motives,  but  aided  us  in  carrying  out  the  great 
reforms  which  we  advocated.  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  therorce 
of  public  opinion,  have  since  that  time  effected  many  of  these  re- 
forms ;  and  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  fate  of  public  benefactors 
when  their  services  are  depreciated  and  their  characters  maligned. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tne  preceding  pages  that  humanity  has 
yet  higher  claims  upon  science.  In  advocating  these  claims, 
when  the  jury  are  not  philosophers  but  men,  the  rigorous  axioms 
of  science,  unless  accepted  by  faith,  make  but  a  feeble  impression. 
We  must  appeal  to  human  sympathies  if  we  desire  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  hearts  of  stone,  and  personal  fillings  must  rest  in 
abeyance  when  we  plead  at  the  bar  of  public  interests.  When, 
in  1833,  we  implored  the  House  of  Commons  to  treat  the  great 
question  of  lighthouse  reform  as  one  of  public  economy  and  na- 
tional honour,  we  begged  them  also  not  to  forget  that  the  sub- 
ject with  which  they  had  to  deal  was  that  of  human  life — of  the 
lives  of  the  industrious  mariner  whom  they  had  severely  taxed, 
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and  of  the  helpless  seafaring  stranger  whom  they  had  taxed  with- 
out mercy ;  and  we  reminded  them  that  if  they  failed  in  this 
sacred  duty,  they  would  be  answerable  to  a  tribunal  more  solemn 
than  that  of  their  constituency, — a  tribunal  where  benevolence 
would  be  their  judge,  science  their  accusers,  and  widows  and 
orphans  their  jury. 

in  the  same  spirit  we  told  the  Scotch  Commissioners  and  their 
engineers,  that  whatever  losses  in  shipping  or  in  human  life 
were  otoina  to  their  delay  in  applying  an  invention  within  tfieir 
reachy  to  the  improvement  of  our  lighthouses,  these  losses  were 
attributable  to  them  alone.  We  now  repeat  the  charge  with 
another  aggravation,  that  after  their  refusal  for  nineteen  years  to 
adopt  the  new  apparatus  for  lighthouse  illumination  when  pressed 
upon  their  notice^  every  hfe  lost  at  sea,  from  the  continuance  of 
their  old  and  imperfect  system  of  lights^  was  a  life  taken  by  them. 

We  now  repeat  the  charge  with  additional  aggravations,  that 
after  Major  Colby  had,  in  1821,  irom  personal  observation,  as- 
sured Mr  R.  Stevenson  that  the  lens  light,  at  equal  distances,  was 
sixteen  times  brighter  than  the  light  at  Dungeness ;  that  after 
the  philosophers,  and  engineers,  and  naval  officers  in  France 
had,  in  1822,  adopted  the  lens  and  its  mirrors ;  that  after  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  had,  in  1827,  shown  to  a  deputation  from  the 
Trinity  House  the  superiority  of  lenses  to  reflectors ;  that  after 
the  experiments  at  Gulane  in  1833  had  proved  to  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves  the  superiority  of  the  built-up  lens ;  that  after 
he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Board  to  convert  the  Inchkeith  Light- 
house into  a  lens  light ;  that  after  all  these  facts  and  wammgs 
had  been  presented  to  the  conscience,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
reason  of  a  responsible  being, — every  merchant  tnat  nad  lost  his 
all  upon  the  wild  shelves  ot  our  coast,  everv  parent  that  lost  his 
son,  every  wife  that  was  made  a  widow,  and  every  child  that  was 
made  an  orphan,  owing  to  the  imperfect  lights  that  he  kept  up  upon 
our  shores,  every  one  of  these  victims  of  obstina^cy  and  ignorance 
was  entitled  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  to  the  man  that  refused 
to  light  the  poor  mariner  to  nis  home. 

We  repeat  the  charge  with  a  more  bitter  aggravation  still ; 
that  if  any  of  those  heartrending  disasters  whicn  have  occurred 
at  sea — those  floods  of  tears  that  have  bedewed  the  sailors'  hearth 
—-those  pangs  of  conscience  which  embitter  the  last  moments  of 
eveiy  life  lost  in  shipwreck,  of  the  mariner,  the  passenger,  or  the 
returning  emigrant  that  perished  on  our  shores,  were  owing  to 
the  imperfect  lighting  of  our  coast,  or  to  the  dangerous  and  mis^ 
leading  lights  on  the  Bell  Rocky  they  must  rest  on  the  consciences 
of  those  who,  from  ignorance  or  the  sordid  interests  of  them- 
selves or  their  relatives,  refused  or  delayed  tP  introduce  a  better 
i^stem  of  illumination. 
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Art.  IX. — The  State  of  Europe. 

The  public  opinion  of  Europe  is  at  this  moment  oscillating 
between  the  grandest  hopes  and  the  sternest  apprehensions. 
The  spring  of  1860  has  brought  us  into  a  period  which,  with  a 
striking  ambiguify,  seems  equaUj  to  promise  a  commercial  pro- 
gress  never  before  known,  and  to  threaten  a  career  of  military 
warfare  without  example  since  the  wars  concluded  in  1815. 
On  the  one  hand,  France  has  broken  through  the  frontiers 
which  she  had  covenanted  with  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
to  maintain  ;  she  has  concluded  with  Sardinia,  for  this  purpose, 
a  secret  treaty,  marked  by  every  artifice  of  dissimulation;  ana  she 
has  spoken  in  vague,  but  distrustful  language,  of  a  re-acquisition 
of  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Khine,  whicn  would  compromise 
Holland,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Prussia.  On  the  other, 
we  have  just  seen  in  Italy  an  immense  growth  in  the  power  of 
freedom  and  nationality ;  one-half  of  a  great  people  created  into 
a  great  State,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  popular  grandeur  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  since  the  great  struggles  of  Athenian  inde- 
pendence ;  the  civilising  dominion  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East 
reassured  by  a  wise  legislation,  hardly  less  fruitful  than  the 
heroism  of  ner  troops ;  and  the  relations  of  European  countries, 
through  the  adoption  of  a  principle  of  commercial  alliances  in 
place  of  a  principle  of  commercial  rivalry,  apparently  moulding 
themselves  on  the  solid  basis  of  interchange  and  peace. 

This  chequered  spectacle  is  the  Europe  of  May  1860.  And 
the  result  of  such  a  position  of  affairs,  most  nearly  affecting 
ourselves,  must  be  either  the  increased  friendship  of  the  Britisn 
and  French  nations,  or  an  increased  disseverance  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments.  But  while  we  thus  stand  midway  in  a  path 
so  uncertain  in  its  issues,  it  may  be  well  to  look  back  to  the  events 
from  which  the  present  complication  has  arisen,  and  to  the 
results  of  our  alliance  with  Francey  which  has  been  the  first  aim 
of  our  diplomacy  for  thirty  years. 

In  sucn  a  retrospect,  we  see  much  to  rejoice  at  in  the  course 
which,  either  as  a  nation  or  as  a  Government,  we  have  pursued ; 
and  little  to  diminish  our  estimate  of  the  friture  importance  of  the 
French  alliance,  if  its  preservation  shall  be  yet  possible.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  tne  Italian  question  of  1859,  and  the  Swiss 
question  of  .1860,  however  artificially  confounded  by  a  secret 
stipulation,  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  that  no  reprobation  of 
the  policy  of  the  French  Government  in  Savoy  can  affect  the 
consistencv  of  a  concurrence,  such  as  we  have  before  expressed, 
in  the  deliverance  qf  Italy  from  the  armies  of  Austria. 
^    Unless  we  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  the  instrumentality  of 
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this  country  has  done  much  for  the  growth  of  freedom  in  Europe^ 
since  the  peace  of  1815.  The  three  great  peninsulas  of  southern 
Europe  have  been  more  or  less  completely  restored  to  the  posi- 
tion  of  sovereign  nationalities :  the  Turkish  dominion  in  Greece^ 
the  Ultramontane  dominion  in  Spain,  and  the  Austrian  dominion 
in  Italy,  have  been  more  or  less  completely  terminated.  And  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  ^Belgium  may  be  added  to  the 
benefits  which  arose  m>m  the  overthrow  of  these  three  worst 
classes  of  foreign  subjugation  in  Europe.  We  cannot  too  highly 
appreciate  a  policy  which  has  resulted  m  raising  thirty  millions  of 
civilised  and  Christian  people — a  number  in  which  we  compute 
the  Italians  already  emancipated  at  no  more  than  six  millions — 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  civil  and  intellectual  freedom,  how-* 
ever  much  we  may  criticise  the  character  of  their  respective 
Governments.  In  all  these  instances,  we  have  co-operated, 
actually  or  morally,  with  France ;  and  even  in  Italy,  where  our 
support  was  least  considerable,  it  was  probably  essential  to  the  for- 
mal fusion  of  the  four  emancipated  states  with  Sardinia.  From 
the  moment  that  our  recognition  of  their  independence  was  an- 
nounced in  January  last,  Austria  formally  sheathed  her  sword, 
and  her  threat  of  reaction  vanished  in  a  protest. 

We  here  trace  a  marked  progress  towards  that  ultimate  settle- 
ment of  Europe,  which  we  believe  that  the  growth  of  knowledge, 
and  the  social  development  of  race  and  class,  must  sooner  or 
later  bring  into  conformity  with  the  rights  of  nationalities. 
Central  Italy  has  now  in  great  measure  vindicated  the  right  of 
%ach  people  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and  to  form  itself  into  a 
State  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the  capacity  of  a  nation.  Neither 
can  we  acknowledge  the  change  which  has  just  been  brought 
about  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  as  consisting  merely  in  the 
enfiranchisement  of  six  million  Italians  under  a  government  of 
their  own  choice,  while  thirteen  million  Italians  remain  under 
the  triumvirate  of  Austria,  Naples,  and  Rome.  The  general 
voice,  both  of  nations  and  Governments,  has  pronounced  the 
right  of  foreign  intervention  to  be  terminated,  although  a  French 
force  yet  lingers  at  Home.  There  is,  then,  ground  to  assume, 
that  the  one  national  government  of  Italy  may  extend  itself,  and 
that  the  three  foreign  governments  of  Italy  may  decline.  The 
extension  of  Sardinia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic, 
has  also  intercepted  the  territorial  communication  between  the 
Hapsburgs  ruling  in  Venetia,  the  Bourbons  ruling  at  Naples, 
ana  ecclesiastics  (confessedly  of  no  country)  ruling  at  Rome. 
We  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  the  new  dominion  of  Sardinia  is 
merely  an  experiment ;  but  the  same  description  was  applied  to 
the  liberal  constitution  created  by  Sardinia  ten  years  ago ;  and 
we  now  find  Sardinia^  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  that  con- 
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stitntion,  more  than  donbling  her  dominion.  A  State,  moreover, 
of  eleven  million  inhabitants,  is  incomparably  more  able  to  de- 
fend its  rights  than  a  State  of  only  five  millions ;  and  the  army 
of  Sardinia  available  in  the  field,  is  now  probabljjr  more  than 
equal  to  any  force  which  Austria  could  make  available  for  an 
attack  on  her  independence. 

There  is,  however,  one  measure  yet  wanting  to  consolidate  the 
advantages  which  northern  Italy  has  obtained.  We  allude  to 
the  neutralization  either  of  Sardinia  singlv,  or  of  the  whole  of 
Italy,  exclusive  of  Venetia,  to  which  we  called  attention  in  No- 
vember last  It  is  true  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  Chablais  and  Faucigny  may  be  held  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  any  general  guarantee  of  neutrality ;  but  to 
neutralize  a  population  of  eleven  millions  at  the  least,  would  be 
a  measure  necessarily  more  effectual  than  to  neutralize  a  small 
community ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  recent  policy  of 
France  has  destroyed  the  value  of  such  a  guarantee  in  Belgium, 
in  the  Dardanelles,  or  in  the  Euxioe.  If  such  a  measure  be 
opposed  to  the  apparent  ambition  of  France — and  it  is  scarcely 
more  so  than  the  neutrality  of  Belgium — ^her  assertion  that  she 
has  demanded  the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  not  in  aggression,  but  in 
self-defence,  precludes  her  from  contesting  it.  K  it  be  opposed  to 
the  apparent  ambition  of  Austria,  it  would  nevertheless  ensure  her 
rights  in  Yenetia  against  an  Italian  crusade.  It  would  also  close 
the  most  frequent  battle-ground  of  the  two  adjoining  empires. 

In  this  view  of  the  increasing  force  of  the  principle  of  national 
government,  we  do  not  forget  indeed  that  Hungary,  a  country 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  maritime  influence,  presents  an  opposite 
example.  But  neither  do  we  despair  of  a  revival  of  her  rights 
with  a  more  equitable  application  to  the  claims  of  each  com- 
ponent nationality ;  and  we  trust,  meanwhile,  that  that  amalga- 
mation of  the  dominant  with  the  servile  race,  which  proceeded 
in  England  from  the  common  possession  of  political  rights,  may 
be  effected  in  Hungary  by  their  common  extinction. 

These  results,  nevertheless,  form,  in  our  judgment,  an  ample 
fruit  of  thirty  years  of  alliance,  maintiuned  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  for  the  general  peace  and  development  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  the  direct  interests  of  either  country.  If,  therefore, 
it  should  now  prove  needful  to  seek  the  alliance  of  other  States, 
no  conviction  of  that  necessity  will  impeach  the  policy  of  our 
past  co-operation  with  the  successive  Governments  of  France. 
The  alliance  first  concerted  between  France  and  England,  in 
1830,  arose  from  no  arbitrary  change  in  our  foreign  policy.  The 
successive  withdrawal  of  every  other  alliance,  during  the  Tory 
administrations  in  this  countiy,  had  then  lefl  us  in  total  isolation. 
The  Legitimate  Powersof  the  Continent  abandoned  Great  Britain: 
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Great  Britain  did  not  abandon  the  Legitimate  Powers.  Fourteen 
years  after  we  had  restored  the  Bourbons,  the  Bourbons  were 
scheming  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Khine.  Fourteen  years  after 
Prussian  troops  had  fought  by  our  side  at  Waterloo,  the  Prussian 
Government  was  attempting  the  seizure  of  the  crown  of  Han- 
over from  George  lY. ;  and  the  Kussians,  in  defiance  of  our 
mediation,  were  advancing  on  Ck>n8tantinopIe.  These  are  facts 
which  we  would  now  cheerfully  forget ;  but  they  are  essential  to 
a  just  view  of  our  national  policy.  The  choice,  then,  before  us, 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  French  Bevolution  of  1830,  was  be- 
tween a  French  alliance  and  no  alliance  at  all.  But  the  relations 
thus  established  of  necessity  between  France  and  ourselves,  were 
not  incompatible  with  a  formation  of  other  alliances  by  this 
country,  whenever  the  exigency  arose.  Thus,  by  the  quadruple 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  July  1840,  this  country,  after  ten  years  of 
alliance  with  France,  successfully  allied  itself  with  Kussia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  a  settlement  of  the  Turkish  question, 
on  which  France  and  this  country  were  then  at  issue. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand, 
can  have  no  indissoluble  political  alliances,  while,  on  the  other, 
she  can  have  no  peitnanent  political  enmities.  If  Napoleon  HE. 
shall  violate  the  territorial  demarcations  of  France  m  1860,  as 
the  Bourbons  desired  dieir  violation  in  1830,  he  will  render  the 
French  alliance  with  this  country  inconsistent  with  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  originally  formed,  and  will  compel  us  to  seek  again 
the  support  of  our  policy  from  other  Governments.  That  is  a 
consideration  to  guide  the  future — not  to  incriminate,  but  rather 
to  vindicate,  the  past. 

Thus  far  we  have  glanced  at  the  leading  events  which  have 
brought  Europe  into  the  crisis  of  the  present  hour.  But  as  this 
juncture  is  marked  with  extraordinary  significance,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  indications 
which  the  condition  of  the  Continent  now  presents. 

In  an  age  in  which  nearly  all  Europe  is  m  arms,  the  force  of  a 
singular  moderation  alone  can  render  the  period  on  which  we  are 
entering  generally  pacific.  We  observe  that  one  Court  has  armed, 
because  it  is  apprehensive  of  the  ambition  of  another  Court ;  that 
a  third  Court  nas  armed,  because  it  has  so  misgoverned  that  it  is 
afraid  of  its  own  subjects,  on  whose  support  it  ought,  beyond  that 
of  all  others,  to  depend;  and  that  a  fourth  Court  has  armed,  because 
it  has  but  imperfectly  trampled  down  alien  nationalities  that  would 
recoil  fi'om  its  usurpation.  Assuming,  then,  that  violence  in 
some  shape  will  mark  the  passage  of  the  next  few  years,  there 
are  three  forms  which  it  wiU  be  liable  to  assume.  It  may  take 
the  shi^  of  a  conflict  between  the  traditions  of  empire  and  the 
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treaties  of  1815 ;  or  of  popular  insurrection  contending  against 
the  abuse  of  monarchical  power,  as  in  Austria  and  Naples ;  or  of 
fresh  nationalities  rising  into  government,  as  in  Hungary  and 
Poland. 

The  policy  of  the  French  Court,  touching  both  Italy  and  Savoy 
— ^in  which  the  first  of  these  problems  is  in  some  degree  involved 
— has  been  too  often  criticised  by  the  daily  press  to  leave  much 
novelty  of  remark  to  a  quarterly  journal.  iBut  there  may  be  a 
few  points  illustrative  of  tnis  question,  that  have  not  yet  been  fully 
dwelt  on ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  sketch  certain 
incidents  in  the  policy  of  the  French  and  Sardinian  Govern- 
ments, on  the  subjects  of  dispute,  from  the  beginning  of  1859. 

The  personal  conduct  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  since  the 
month  of  January  1859,  has  combined  the  most  engaging  frank- 
ness with  profound  dissimulation.  His  duality  of  character  was 
marked  before  hostilities  began,  by  an  exoteric  policy  of  peace 
and  conciliation  for  the  public  and  for  official  personages ;  and 
by  an  esoteric  policy  of  war,  into  which  we  believe  that  a  few 
private  and  unofficial  friends,  both  in  France  and  England, 
were  initiated.  The  truth  was,  that  he  was  resolved  to  bring 
about  hostilities  with  Austria,  and  that  he  knew  that  either 
Administration  of  this  country  would,  if  possible,  obtain  a  com- 

Eromise  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  We  oelieve  that,  just  as  he 
ad  sent  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna,  in  the  flattering  position  of 
a  mediator  between  two  Emperors,  he  privately  detailed,  in  an 
unofficial  quarter,  the  whole  scheme  by  which  he  at  once  de- 
signed to  bring  about  war  with  Austria,  and  to  throw  on  Austria 
the  odium  of  the  initiative,  which  he  contrived  soon  afterwards 
to  accomplish.  We  believe  also  that  the  French  Government 
had  so  completely  succeeded — with  the  double  view  of  professing 
peace,  and  of  enticing  Austria  first  into  the  field  against  Sardinia 
— ^in  veiling  the  extent  of  its  military  preparations,  that  the 
British  Embassy  in  Paris  reported  to  Lrord  Malmesbuiy,  only  a 
week  before  the  war  began,  that  the  deficiency  of  the  army  in 
matiriel  would  disable  it  from  commencing  hostilities  until  the 
autumn.  Neither  can  we  fail  to  question  whether  the  Emperor 
ever  seriously  designed  to  carry  out  his  famous  declaration,  that 
the  Austrian  arms  should  be  wholly  expelled  fix)m  Italy.  Impro- 
bable as  it  may  appear,  that  he  would  deliberately  commit  himself 
to  a  programme  which  he  foresaw  that  it  would  afterwards  be 
necessary  to  curtail,  he  may  nevertheless  have  found  it  necessary 
in  this  manner  to  rouse  Italy  to  his  standard.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  French  negotiation  at  Yillafranca, 
was  an  intense  and  unusual  heat,  which  mreatened  to  destroy  an 
army  that  had  previously  been  in  motion,  but  was  then  about  to 
be  encamped  between  the  marshes  of  the  Mincio  and  the  chamel 
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of  Solferino.  This  apprehension  was  even  more  grave,  because 
more  definite,  than  tne  threat  of  a  Prussian  irruption  on  the 
Bhine.  But,  unless  we  are  misinformed,  the  Emperor  more  than 
once  expressed  a  conviction,  before  the  war  began,  that  two 
victories  in  the  field,  which  would  still  leave  the  quadrilateral  un- 
touched, would  restore  peace ;  and  instructions  were  privately 
issued  by  him,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  for  pre- 
parations for  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  not  kter  than  the 
1st  of  August. 

In  these  circumstances,  of  which  time  will  publicly  verify  our 
assertion,  there  is  a  uniform  design  to  be  deduced,  of  making  war 
to  make  glory,  which  must  hereafter  render  this  country  watch- 
ful over  the  policy  of  the  French  Government.  But  amid  this 
striking  inconsistency  of  reticence  and  indiscretion — which  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will 
not  describe  as  alien  to  his  antecedents-— there  was  one  secret 
profoundly  kept.  The  convention  for  the  transfer  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  in  exchange  for  the  intended  aggrandisement  of 
Sardinia  in  Italy,  was,  we  believe,  confided  by  the  Emperor  ex- 
clusively to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Count  Cavour,  M.  Pifetri,  and 
General  Niel.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from  January  1859. 
Whether  the  extent  of  territory  which  should  be  held  to  consti- 
tute the  equivalent  of  Sardinia  were  then  accurately  defined,  we 
are  not  aware ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  presumed  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  boundary  of  the  Mincio  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Dukes  on  the  other.  There 
was  thus  the  essence  of  a  bargain  behind  a  chivalrous  ^  idea,' 
behind  a  dispute  with  Austria,  at  least  ostensibly  legitimate,  and 
even  behind  a  war  waged  for  glory.  This  is  certainly  somewhat 
disenchanting  in  ^  the  poetry  of  politics.'  But  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  this  circumstance  in  mind  as  a  key  to  events,  which  have 
hardly  yet  received  their  lull  explanation. 

The  complicity  of  M.  de  Cavour  in  the  arrangement  in  ques- 
tion having  thus  taken  place,  the  war  and  the  armistice  succes- 
sively followed.  The  inconsistent  treaty  of  Villaft'anca  was  then 
drawn  up  between  the  two  Emperors ;  and  we  believe  that  we 
are  strictly  accurate  in  stating  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
called  upon  by  his  imperial  ally  to  subscribe  his  signature  beneath 
the  signatures  of  Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph.  Victor  Em- 
manuel, we  learn,  hesitated,  and  expressed  a  desire  for  reference 
to  his  Ministers.  This  reluctance  was  somewhat  arbitrarily  over- 
ruled by  the  absolute  master  of  150,000  victorious  troops.  Indeed, 
the  emergency  may  have  required  the  decision.  The  treaty  was 
accordingly  signed  by  the  three  sovereigns  in  person ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  has  been  chiefly  in  deference  to  the  personal  wish 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  the  text  of  the  treaty,  which  would 
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have  divulged  his  participation  in  its  provisionS|  has  been  with* 
held  from  the  public.  All  this  is  perhaps  the  answer  to  Lord 
Derby's  inquiry,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  whether  any 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  who 
were  the  principals  in  the  war,  while  France  was  the  accessary. 

The  retirement  of  M.  de  Cavour  was  now  inevitable.  His 
royal  master  had  suddenly  committed  the  Sardinian  Government 
to  a  peace,  not  only  upon  terms  inconsistent  with  the  language 
whicti  M.  de  Cavour  had,  we  believe,  with  honour  and  patriotism, 
held  in  the  Sardinian  Parliament  touching  the  emancipation  of 
Central  Ital}':  Victor  Emmanuel  had  done  so  upon  terms  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  express  or  implied  conditions  of  the  prospec- 
tive transfer  of  Savoy.  Couttt  Cavour  accordingly  resigned ;  but 
that  retirement  which,  when  it  occurred,  was  described  as  hisfidl, 
was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  of  his  career. 
Had  not  his  prompt  resignation  exempted  him  from  responsi- 
bility to  Sardinia  for  the  treaty  of  Yillafranca,  his  restoration  to 
ofBce  at  this  moment  would  have  been  impossible.  He  gained 
the  advantage  of  retiring  untrammelled  by  the  stipulation  re- 
serving the  rights  of  the  Italian  Dukes,  which  brought  so  much 
perplexity  to  Napoleon  in  settling  with  Austria,  and  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  receiving  the  deputations  offering  him  the  ducal 
crowns.  It  was  avowedly  impossible  for  France  to  demand 
Savoy,  without  some  further  annexation  to  Sardinia  than  the 
Lombard  territory  between  the  Ticino  and  the  Mincio.  Had 
the  Austrians  been  expelled  from  Venetia,  the  Sardinian  ]kfini- 
stry  which  existed  at  the  close  of  1859  might  have  carried  out 
the  required  cession ;  or,  indeed,  more  probably,  M.  de  Cavour 
might  never  have  resigned.  But  the  great  statesman  of  Sar- 
dinia was  now  master  of  the  situation  :  lie  returned  to  office  in 
order  to  promote  an  acceptance  of  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies, 
which  harmonized  with  the  policy  of  his  previous  administration, 
as  a  counterpart  to  the  bargain  for  Savoy  and  Nice. 

The  manner  in  which  these  stipulations  were  long  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  Government,  was  either  singularly 
accidental  or  singularly  ingenious.  Within  a  month  afler  the  re- 
turn of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  to  office,  Count 
Walewski  was  formally  interrogated  by  Lord  Cowley  on  the 

Jiuestion  of  a  cession  of  Savoy;  and  me  French  Minister  as 
ormally  denied  that  any  such  measure  was  in  contemplation  of 
his  Government.  But  we  have  seen  that  M.  Walewski  was  no 
party  to  the  original  convention ;  and  we  are  bound  to  assume 
that,  either  from  chance  or  design,  he  was  then  in  ignorance 
that  such  a  bargain  had  been  struck.  This  conclusi<»i  may 
fairly  exonerate  M.  Walewski  individually ;  but  it  certainly  £uk 
to  exonerate  the  Government  of  France.    When  that  Govern* 
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ment  urges,  in  sel&vindication,  that  the  Minister  knew  nothing 
of  the  compacts  of  his  Sovereign  in  the  department  over  which  he 
presided,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  ministerial 
responsibility  in  France.  The  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  de- 
graded to  the  position  of  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  he  ceases 
to  represent  his  master.  It  is  now,  therefore,  acknowledged  bj 
the  French  Government  itself,  that  its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
18  no  longer  to  be  held  as  the  presumptive  exponent  of  its  foreign 
policv.  Bat  this  division  of  responsibllit j  between  the  Sovereign 
and  nis  Minister,  however  it  may  serve  one  sin^e  end,  appears 
likely  to  work  a  very  inconvenient  result  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Every  ambassador  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  as- 
surances which  he  receives  from  the  Government  to  which  he  is 
afccredited,  shall  be  binding  on  that  Gt>vemment  Since  the 
Minister  in  France  cannot  impart  such  assurances,  the  Ambas- 
sador win  be  justified  henceforth  in  demanding  the  sign-manual 
of  the  Sovereign. 

This  circumstance  is  the  more  to  be  noted,  that  it  bears  a  cer- 
tain similarity  to  a  diplomatic  artifice  of  the  first  French  Empire, 
which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  hitherto  been  revived. 
It  was  a  habit  of  the  Great  Napoleon  to  play  off  his  Minister 
against  himself  and  often  one  Minister  against  another.  Thus, 
during  the  Congress  of  Prague  in  1813,  he  entered  into  one  ne- 
gotiation througn  his  Ambassador,  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  and  into 
another  through  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Bassano ; 
while  he  1^  open  the  alternative,  wmch  of  the  two  representa- 
tives he  should  disavow.  The  final  result  of  such  a  mode  of 
negotiation  is  to  be  found  in  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
Chatillon,  that  it  would  treat  no  more  with  Napoleon  I. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  history  of  a  question  which  has 
threatened  to  estrange  this  country  firom  France,  it  remains  to 
touch  upon  its  legal  positions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  French 
and  Sarainian  Governments  have  broken  the  guarantees  of  neu- 
trality, as  well  as  the  treaties  of  demarcation,  which  they  had 
entered  into,  both  with  Switzerland  and  with  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe.  France  has  failed  in  the  promise  which  she  made 
to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Powers  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  annexation ;  and  in  spite  of  her  undertaking  that  she 
would  not  constrain  the  Savovard  population,  she  has  attempted 
to  annex  them  by  aid  of  the  jugglery  of  a  ballot  which  ought  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  an  international  jury.  Here 
are  a  breach  of  treaty  and  a  breach  of  faith. 

Without  affecting  to  pursue  a  subject  that  has  already  been 
almost  exhausted,  we  may  refer  to  the  92d  Article  of  the  Act  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  provides  that  the  provinces  of 
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Chablals  and  Faucignj  shall  form  part  of  the  neutral  Helvetic 
Confederation,  and  that  on  the  occurrence  of  war  in  surround- 
ing States,  the  troops  of  Sardinia  shall  withdraw,  and  shall 
be  replaced  by  a  Swiss  Municipal  Guard.  The  same  stipula- 
tion, providing  for  the  alternate  exercise  of  power  between 
Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  and  between  those  two  States  only,  is 
contained  in  four  other  and  special  treaties  of  the  same  period, 
and  of  which  France  and  Sardinia  are  each  parties  to  two.  It 
is  contained  in  the  treaty  between  Sardinia  and  Geneva  of  1815, 
and  in  the  treaty  between  Sardinia  and  Switzerland  of  1816. 
It  is  contained  also  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land of  nearly  the  same  date,  and  in  the  treaty  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  20th  of  November  1815.  France,  there- 
fore, has  a^eed  not  only  with  the  other  parties  to  the  Act  of 
Congress,  but  specially  with  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain,  to 
these  terms.  Indeed,  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  November  1815 
is  apparently  a  provision  against  the  very  events  which  have 
now  come  to  pass.  It  fixes  the  French  frontier  on  the  south- 
east ;  assigns  Savoy  and  Nice  to  Sardinia ;  confirms  the  neutrality 
of  Chablais  and  Faucigny  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress ; 
makes  stringent  provisions  regarding  the  dismantling  of  certain 
fortresses,  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  Geneva ;  and  declares 
that  the  former  relations  of  France  with  Monaco  cesseront  a 
perpituitS.  Such  is  the  covenant  of  France  with  England,  dis- 
tinctly broken  by  France  in  each  of  its  particulars. 

It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  wishes  of  the 
Savoyards,  u  fairly  ascertained,  could  be  expressed  in  favour  of 
an  abandonment  of  the  double  freedom  of  Switzerland  and 
Sardinia,  which  are  at  once  their  natural  and  traditionary  Gro- 
vemments,  for  a  French  despotism,  opposed  to  their  nationality, 
and  contrary  to  their  antecedents : 

Libera  si  dentnr  populo  suffragia,  quis  tam 
Perditus,  at  dubitet  Senecam  prseferre  Neroni  T 

We  quit  this  consideration  with  the  remark,  that  an  appeal  to 
universal  suffi*age,  without  some  guarantee  for  the  freedom  of 
its  exercise,  and  for  the  justice  and  independence  in  which  votes 
by  ballot  shall  be  received,,  and  their  result  proclaimed,  is  an 
insult  to  public  understanding. 

The  strategic  importance  of  this  new  frontier  to  France,  is  a 
Question  to  which  we  shall  not  revert  further  than  by  saying, 
tnat  the  argument  on  which  the  policy  of  France  has  been  sus- 
tained is  its  own  most  decisive  condemnation.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary for  France,  with  thirty-six  million  inhabitants,  to  possess 
the  keys  of  the  Alps,  how  much  more  necessary  for  Sardinia, 
with  only  eleven  million  inhabitants,  to  possess  them  ?  If  it  be 
necessary  for  France  to  push  its  frontiers  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
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against  a  Swiss  population  of  less  thaa  two  millions  and  a  half, 
how  mucli  more  necessary  for  Switzerland  to  protect  that  lake 
against  France  ?  If  an  attack  by  Sardinia  is  to  be  contemplated 
on  her  ^  magnanimous  ally/  is  not  this  tantamount  to  a  con- 
fession,  that  France  entertains  belligerent  designs  in  another 
quarter,  which  all  Europe  may  hold  it  needful  to  repress,  and 
which  dictate  the  possession  of  the  Alps  for  the  security  of  Lyons  ? 

Here,  then,  we  pass  from  the  Savoy  (mestion.  Its  character- 
istics are  not  reassuring  to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  they  bear 
an  ominous  similarity  to  the  annexations  effected  by  the  Con- 
sulate after  the  peace  of  Luneville.  We  would  gladly  assign 
them  another  construction  if  we  could.  We  would  cheerfufly 
adopt  the  hypothesis,  if  possible,  that  military  glory  w*as  sought 
merely  to  give  domestic  security  to  the  Government  of  France  j 
and  that  the  territorial  annexation  in  dispute  was  demanded 
simply  to  present  to  the  French  nation  a  material  reward  for  the 
sacrifices  of  war. 

It  is  true  that  indications  exist  which  mav  lend  a  certain 
plausibility  to  that  conclusion.  Since  the  imperial  dynasty 
nas  been  strengthened  by  victonr  abroad,  certain  domestic 
measures  have  been  passed,  in  the  interest  of  civil  freedom 
and  of  peace,  which  could  hardly  have  been  achieved  by  the 
power  tnat  the  dynasty  before  possessed.  The  Ultramontane 
mfluence  in  the  Church,  and  the  jProtectionist  influence  in  trade, 
had  proved  too  strong  to  be  overruled  by  the  power  of  an  ordi- 
nary Government.  The  suppression  of  i'  Universj  the  Ultra- 
montane organ  in  the  press,  nad  not  before  been  hazarded ;  and 
when  the  French  Government,  in  1856,  presented  their  projet 
de  led  for  the  reduction  of  duties  to  ^  the  dumb  Legislature  of 
Napoleon  the  Third,'  it  was  actually  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  But  now  we  certainly  see  the  Ultramontanists  put 
down  with  an  authority  which  the  Government  had  long  desired 
to  exhibit,  and  trade  relieved  from  restrictions  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  before  unable  to  subvert.  This  is  an  argument  for  a 
Eacific  future,  by  which,  perhaps,  individuals  may  be  convinced; 
ut  it  is  one  on  which  Governments  cannot  afibra  to  act. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  policy  of  commerce,  and  an  occasional 
pursuit  of  war,  are  not  necessarily  antithetical.  A  nation  may 
maintain  trade  with  one  State,  while  it  draws  its  sword  against 
another.  But  the  practical  problem  to  be  solved,  is  the  (tegree 
in  which  France  may  pursue  war  by  land,  without  involving 
herself  in  war  by  sea  also.  We  certainly  think  it  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  French  Government,  in  any  such  period  as 
we  now  live  in,  would  desire  to  break  up  their  relations  with  this 
country.  They  would  then  not  only  sacrifice  the  commercial 
objects  for  which  they  have  just  been  negotiating,  in  so  much 
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secrecy  and  dissimulation  towards  their  own  subjects ;  thej  would 
also  encounter  the  hatred  of  a  powerful  producing  oligarchy, 
without  gaining  any  counterbalancing  support  from  the  friend- 
ship of  the  consuming  multitude.  In  iact^  they  would  dislocate 
the  existing  system  of  industry,  wiljhout  providing  an  alternative. 
Such  a  desue  would  be  the  furthest  stretch  of  commercial  impolicy. 

But  assuming  that  the  French  Government  may,  nevertlieless, 
for  the  future,  be  in  spirit  unfriendly  to  ourselves,  there  is  a  dis- 
tant danger,  to  be  worked  out  by  more  subtle  expedients,  against 
which  it  must  be  our  duty  to  provide.  We  must  impose  umits 
on  a  policy  which  shall  pursue  territorial  war,  while  it  maintains 
maritime  peace.  We  cannot  suffer  France  to  disarm,  one  by 
one,  our  contingent  allies,  while  she  shall  be  gaining  strength 
from  interchange  with  us,  even  though  we  shall  reciprocally  gain 
strength  by  interchange  with  her.  If  the  views  oi  the  French 
Grovemment  shall  develop  themselves  in  further  aggression, 
then  the  cardinal  aim  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be,  to  render 
an  attack  upon  one  State  equivalent  to  an  attack  upon  all.  This 
would,  in  that  event,  be  our  only  guarantee  for  general  peace 
and  safety. 

Such  a  principle,  however,  could  have  had  no  place  in  the  late 
war  between  France  and  Austria.  That  war  was  not  in  itself 
marked  by  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  former  power ;  and  the 
policy  of  the  latter  power  in  Italy  was  indefensible  and.barbarons. 
TTeitner  has  the  campaign  of  1859  largely  added  to  the  strength 
of  France. 

With  these  views  of  the  future^  the  existing  securities  for  the 
peace  of  the  Continent  form  the  next  subject  of  discussion.  But, 
m  order  to  estimate  them,  it  is  needful,  in  the  first  place,  to 

fiance  at  the  present  strength  and  resources  of  the  French 
Impire. 
It  can  have  escaped  no  one  that  France  is  possessed  of  geogra- 
phical and  political  advantages,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar 
to  its  own  ^nfigoration  anVgovemmit.  Its  boanda^  «e 
nearly  eaually  demarked  by  sea  and  land.  In  this  respect  it  holds 
a  mean  oetween  Oermany,  with  the  exception  of  its  Prussian 
coast,  almost  entirely  inland,  and  Great  Bntain,  entirely  insular. 
Open  to  three  seas  for  some  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  yet 
touching  on  four  chief  nationalities  for  another  twelve  hnndiod 
miles,  it  is  not  wholly  dependent  either  on  the  ocean  or  the  ocm* 
tinent.  It  has  therefore  a  great  trade  at  conunand,  and  the 
means  of  political  alliance  bo£  by  sea  and  land.  These  natural 
elements  of  superiority  have  been  steadily  developed  in  the  in- 
terest at  once  of  war  and  conmierce.  France  is  building  up  a 
colossal  despotism ;  and  a  despotism,  though  less  in  area,  resting 
on  foundations  more  solid,  than  that  of  the  first  Napoleon.    B 
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we  compare  the  France  of  1850  with  the  France  of  1860^  we 
shall  find  a  marked  change  both  in  the  wealth  of  the  people^  and 
in  the  power  and  confidence  of  the  Government.  We  say  this, 
without  desiring  to  provoke  the  faintest  jealousy  for  the  national 
growth,  so  fiu:  as  it  IS  the  legitimate  resmt  of  individual  energy^ 
although  we  regard  its  naval  and  military  organization  as  pre- 
posterous for  the  defensive  state  which  France  has  asserted  her- 
self to  be.  The  increasing  wealth  of  the  French  people  can 
rouse  but  a  generous  emulation,  and  it  will  widen  the  scope  of 
our  own  interchange  under  the  commercial  treaty,  which  in  ttim 
will  react  upon  France. 

The  public  character  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  lU.  is  partly 
original  and  partly  imitative.  His  policy,  as  perhaps  the  policy 
of  most  men  in  autnority,  has  been  ruled  by  precedent,  by  accident, 
and  by  conviction,  in  turn.  Besembling  Cromwell  rather  than 
his  uncle,  in  the  prominence  assumed  by  commerce  in  his  admini- 
stration, he  has  nitherto  shrunk  as  much  from  the  hostile  and 
active  rivalry  of  the  one,  as  from  the  violent  and  misguided 
restrictions  of  the  other.  Here  is  his  chief  orimnality ;  although, 
indeed,  the  fipeedom  of  the  seas  was  one  of  the  last  maxims 
adopted  by  the  great  Napoleon  at  St  Helena.  But  he  has  acted 
without  exception  on  the  principle  that,  whether  his  dynasty  is  to 
be  secured  by  public  prosperity  or  by  militaiy  gIory,trade  and  pro. 
^ess  can  ]be  its  only  solia  basis.  He  knows  Uiat  national  wealth 
IS  as  necessary  to  the  final  success  of  war  as  to  public  content. 

It  may  be  commonly  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  a  despotic 
Grovemment  is  to  receive  credit  for  the  process  of  a  speculative 
and  energetic  people ;  though,  in  the  exceptional  instance  of  the 
commercial  treaty,  the  truth  lies  openly  before  us.  As3uming, 
therefore,  simply  that  Government  and  nation  have  advanced 
hand  in  hand  m  most  of  the  improvements  of  recent  vears,  we 
would  glance  at  their  extent,  and  at  the  manner  in  which  the^ 
have  reacted  on  the  power  of  the  former.  The  political  centrah- 
zation  of  France  dunng  the  first  Empire,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  intervening  perioc^  was  defective  only  through  a  wimt  of 
rapid  communication.  The  network  of  railways  and  telegraphs, 
which  chiefly  coincide  with  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor, 
have  now  perfected  that  centralization ;  and  they  have  probably 
done  more  to  strengthen  the  French  Government,  both  in  war 
and  civil  administration,  than  railways  and  telegraphs  have 
strengthened  government  in  any  other  country.  There  are  now, 
we  believe,  nearly  8000  kilometres,  or,  in  round  numbers,  5000 
miles  of  French  railway  in  existence.  During  a  considerable 
part  of  the  present  reign,  the  construction  has  advanced  at  an 
average  rate  of  700  kilometres  a-year ;  and  the  whole  represents 
an  expenditure  of  three  milliards  and  a  half  of  francs,  or 
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L.140y0009000  sterling.  Both  the  national  wealth  and  the 
public  credit  were  shown  in  a  striking  and  conclusive  manner, 
m  the  overflow  of  subscriptions  to  theloan  of  L.20,000,000  con- 
tracted in  1859.  A  revenue  of  L.68,000,000,  drawn  apparently 
without  serious  pressure,  for  the  ordinaiy establishments  ofFrance, 
also  indicates  general  prosperity.  It  has  been  common,  however, 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  France  discharges  all  her  extraordinary 
liabilities  in  loans,  as  an  instance  that  further  pressure  is  im- 
practicable. But  the  truth  probably  is,  that  the  standing  mili- 
tary force,  which  is  paid  from  the  revenue,  is  so  great  that  the 
Government  as  nearly  divides  the  expenses  of  the  force  actuaUy 
employed  in  war  between  the  present  generation  and  posterity, 
as  we  ourselves  did  in  the  Crimean  campaign. 

We  are  aware  that,  of  all  kinds  of  ^  political  infidelity' — ^to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr  Disraeli,  and  of  which  Mr  Disraeli  is 
himself  the  most  striking  champion  and  illustration — a  disbelief 
in  statistics  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  common  and  one  of  the 
best  grounded.  The  Anniuiire  dee  Deux  MondeSj  for  instance,  a 
reputed  authority  in  French  questions,  often  makes  statistical 
statements  of  which  the  absurdity  is  obvious  ;  and  Mr  New- 
march,  in  his  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
not  seldom  evinces  a  profound  disdain  of  the  simplest  conditions 
of  arithmetic.  Such  instances  as  these  shake  the  faith  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  our  own,  in  theories  to  be  drawn  from  figures ;  but 
we  have  collected  a  mass  of  authorities  in  either  conntiy, 
and  shall  presume  the  few  following  facts.  The  total  commerce 
of  France  now  appears,  in  real  value,  to  represent  nearly  five  mil- 
liards and  ahalf  01  francs ;  whereas  five  years  ago,  and  during  the 
Kussian  war,  it  represented  less  than  four  milliards  and  a  half.  We 
take,  therefore,  one  milliard  francs,  or  L.40,000,000,  to  represent 
the  vearly  increase,  at  a  distance  of  five  years ;  and  L.l  2,000,000 
as  the  increase  of  1859  over  1858 ;  while  the  increase  under  the 
new  treaty  is  not  at  present  to  be  computed.  French  forei^ 
and  colonial  navigation,  which  is  increasing  in  a  similar  ratio, 
represents  a  tonnage  of  7,500,000 ;  and  the  French  coasting  trade 
a  tonnage  of  2,500,000.  The  direct  trade  of  France  with  Great 
Britain  appears  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  half  a  milliard  of 
francs,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  The  total  trade  of 
France  presents  a  proportion  of  five-eighths  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  a  proportion  of  five-seventlis  of  the  com- 
bined trade  of  the  Pnissian  Zollverein,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
the  Austrian  Empire,  which  have  double  its  population,  or 
72,000,000  inhabitants  as  compared  with  36,000,000.  The  in- 
crease in  French  trade,  it  is  singular  to  remark,  is  much  beyond 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  population.  During  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  fix)m  1831  to  1856,  the  census  has  increased  only 
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by  four  millions,  or  one-eighth,  while  the  trade  of  the  country 
has  more  than  doubled.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  census 
to  be  published  next  year  will  prove  a  large  increase  of  the 
census  of  1856. 

If  we  turn  from  the  commercial  to  the  agricultural  state  of 
France,  we  shall  find  some  explanation  of  both  these  circum- 
stances. It  will  be  seen  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  soil 
is  either  waste,  woodland,  or  ill  cultivated.  The  poverty  of  land- 
lords, incident  to  its  subdivision,  has  perpetuatea  this  character 
of  rural  districts.  The  encouragement  offered  to  agriculture 
becoming  therefore  indifferent,  the  rural  population  have  largely 
migrated  to  the  towns.  In  rejecting  agriculture  they  have 
adopted  trade,  in  which  protection  and  monopoly  have  apparently 
offered  the  most  favourable  prospects ;  but,  meanwhile,  this  dis- 
location of  the  natural  relations  between  town  and  country  has 
un&vourably  reacted  on  the  growth  of  the  population.  We  do 
not  of  course  assign  the  disproportion  of  increase,  between  the 
inhabitants  and  their  commerce,  wholly  to  this  double  cause ; 
but  it  is  certainly  an  influence  of  great  magnitude. 

The  superficial  extent  of  France  is  52,760,000  hectares,  or 
about  127,000,000  acres.  The  arable  proportion  of  this  area  is 
just  60,000,000  acres.  The  meadow-land  forms  but  10,000,000 ; 
and  the  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  etc.,  consist  of  7,000,000. 
There  remain,  therefore,  50,000,000  acres  more  or  less  unpro- 
ductive. Of  this,  nearly  20,000,000  consist  of  woodlands,  paying 
taxation  ;  and  20,000,000  more  consist  of  wild  pastures,  heaths, 
and  barren  land.  Of  the  remaining  10,000,000  acres,  one-half 
is  occupied  by  roads,  rivers,  and  pubUc  places ;  and  the  other  half 
by  unproductive  woods,  which  are  not  taxed.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, tnerefore,  that  the  aggregate  population  of  France  is  dis- 
proportionate to  its  area. 

Two  influences  are  now  tending,  we  believe,  to  increase  culti- 
vation in  France.  The  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  has 
endeavoured  to  promote  it  by  a  direct  enactment,  passed  only  a 
few  months  a^ro,  and  under  which  the  Treasury  wiU  advance 
money  for  the  improvement  and  r^lamation  of  the  soil,  some- 
what  as  the  State  nas  in  England  been  in  the  habit  of  advancing 
monev  for  similar  objects,  under  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, but  on  a  la^er  scale, — in  proportion,  perhaps,  as  the  general 
poverty  of  the  Irench  landowner  seems  to  invest  the  lord  para- 
mount of  the  soil  with  a  grave  financial  responsibility,  unknown 
in  a  country  divided  among  such  wealthy  landlords  as  ours.  But 
we  have  no  space  to  enter  on  the  details  of  this  measure. 

On  the  otner  hand,  we  believe  that  the  new  French  tariff 
in  the  Commercial  Treaty  will  promote  agriculture  in  France, 
although  its  tendencies  are  obviously  various,  and  may  be  even 
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conflicting.  It  mil  have  been  seen  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
French  soil,  or  nearly  SSyOOO^OOO  acres,  is  woodland,  and  of  this 
nearly  20,000,000  acres  is  described  as  productive  enough  to  pay 
tax  to  the  State.  But,  in  proportion  as  English  coal  becomes  a 
substitute  for  wood  used  for  tuel,  the  amount  of  remuneratiye 
woodland  will  be  reduced.  This  will  be  one  of  the  first  results 
of  the  Commercial  Treaty  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  that  treaty  on  manufacturing  industry,  such  as 
prevails  in  towns,  will  also  probably  be  the  reduction  or  disloca- 
tion of  that  indnstiy,  because  gooos  manufactured  here  will  be 
at  first  imixHled  into  France  at  a  less  cost  than  thqr  can  be 
produced  by  France.  British  manufactures  have  long  been 
nnuggled  into  France  through  Catalonia  and  the  Pyrenees,  at  a 
price  remunerative  to  the  smu^ler,  in  spite  of  the  imm^ise 
circuity  of  the  transit,  and  of  the  double  peru  of  being  challenged 
by  two  lines  of  custom-houses,  which  are  probably  more  than 
commensurate  with  the  new  duties.  And  the  articles  of  export  to 
this  countnr,  of  which  there  will  be  an  increased  manufactui^such 
as  wine,  will  beat  least  as  much  rural  products  as  oppidan  products. 

There  will,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumea,  be  an  imme- 
diate reflux  of  population  from  the  towns  back  to  the  countiy. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that,  at  a  later  period — when  the 
town  manufiicturers  of  articles  which  will  be  exposed  to  competi- 
tion firom  this  country  shall  have  obtained  British  machinery  in 
their  mills — such  manufactures  will  revive  in  France,  and  will 
perhaps  contend  with  ours  on  equal  terms.  But  the  immediaie 
results  of  the  treaty — a  diminished  demand  for  wood,  an  increased 
demand  for  the  vine,  a  certain  dislocation  in  oopidan  kbour,  and 
the  importation  of  manufactures  peculiarly  calculated  to  consult 
the  comfort  t>f  the  French  peasant,  as  well  as  the  increase  of 
wealth  which  the  action  of  the  treaty  must  gradually  di£Fnae 
both  through  town  and  country — must  produce  an  agricultural 
reaction  which  later  events  will  scaroely  countervail.  We  have 
seen  that  fi>rty-five  million  acres  in  France  are  either  wood  or 
waste.  Assuminig  that  the  reclamation  of  two-thirds  of  this  area 
is  practicable,  there  arise  an  immense  field  of  agricultural 
energy,  and  probably  an  equal  stimulus. 

B^ce,  if  peace  prevail,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  pooulation  of  France.  The  French  people  are 
more  similar  to  tne  Belgians  than  to  any  other  nation  m  thdr 
general  character,  their  classes  of  occupation,  and  their  turn  of 
mind.  It  might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  they  would 
approach  the  Belgians  in  the  proportion  of  territory  to  popula* 
tion.  But  the  Belgians  have  beat  them  in  a  ratio  <»  more  than 
two  to  one.  Belgium,  with  7,000,000  acres,  has  a  population  of 
4,500,000 ;  France,  with  127,000,000  acres,  as  we  have  seen, 
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has  odIj  a  population  of  86,000,006.  If  equal  to  Belgium  in 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  resources,  France  ought  to  be  capable 
of  supporting  a  population  of  SO^OOO^OOO* 

We  turn  mm  tnis  hasty  glance  at  the  prospects  and  resources 
of  France  in  commerce  and  agriculture  to  her  military  and 
naval  oiganization.  We  find  an  army  of  400>000  e&ctive 
troops  in  France,  80,000  in  Alceria,  and  20,000  in  the  two 
Indies ;  the  total  is  half  a  million.  The  peace  conscription 
affords  a  presumptive  army  of  560,000,  since  80,000  are  con* 
scribed  every  year,  and  serve  for  seven  years.  But  the  Govern-* 
ment  can  increase  their  army  without  increasing  their  conscrip- 
tion, by  offering  bounty  for  re-enlistment ;  and  this  resort  has 
been  had  recourse  to  with  a  view  of  procuring  an  army  of 
veterans.  Thus,  by  the  pressure  of  a  bounty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  an  increase  of  the  conscription  in  a  year  of  war,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  in  1859,  the  French  army  may  be  indefinitely 
augnented. 

The  subject  of  the  French  navy  involves  details  beyond  our 
scope ;  but  the  same  double  advantage  of  system  with  geogra* 
phical  position  that  attaches  to  other  sources  of  French  power,  ap- 
plies also  here.  To  a  State  possessing  one  arsenal  at  Cherbourg 
and  another  at  Toulon  (independently  of  three  arsenals  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay),  neither  the  Channel  nor  the  Mediterranean  is  a 
foreign  sea ;  and  France,  with  40,000  registered  sailors  in 
reserve,  however  imperfect  their  tactical  traming  may  be,  can 
promptly  equip,  from  opposite  seaboards,  a  large  steam  fleet 
possessed  of  extraordinary  facilities  for  immediate  counteraction 
to  the  policy  or  the  force  of  any  maritime  opponent.  That  she 
has  no  such  colonial  empire  as  our  own,  is  a  cause  of  her  great 
ca^city  of  naval  concentration. 

Wo  have  offered  this  rapid  digression  into  the  wealth,  the 
prospects,  and  the  armaments  of  France,  because  France  at  this 
moment  forms  the  axis  on  which  the  international  policy  of 
Europe  chieflv  turns.  The  deduction  is  ambiguous ;  for  we  find 
nearly  equal  incentives  to  peace  and  materials  of  war.  Neither 
could  any  urgency  of  domestic  improvement  form  in  itself  an 
efficient  oarrier  to  a  campaign,  that  should  again  endure  but 
two  months,  and  might  hold  out  the  incentive  of  reviving,  when 
the  security  of  the  (Government  required  it,  the  triumphs  of  the 
first  Empire.  But  if  the  Powers  interested  in  resisting  aggres- 
sion, shall  so  previously  combine  against  aggression,  as  to  render 
war,  if  commenced,  probably  lasting,  and  imerefore  also  ruinous 
to  the  author  of  it,  the  aims  of  peace  may  extinguish  the  schemes 
of  war.  In  regard  to  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  France, 
they  might  be  compromised,  not  simply  by  the  coarse  expedient 
of  a  direct  dispute  between  the  two  Gfovemments,  affecting 
rights  and  dominions — an  event  in  the  last  degree  improbable — 
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but  by  an  attack  either  on  Germany  or  Bel^nm,  which  might 
involve  us,  for  the  sake  of  ultimate  self-defence, — ^an  alternative 
perhaps  somewhat  less  improbable ;  or,  thirdly,  by  the  ingenious 
artifice  of  France  taking  tne  place  of  ally  of  less  important  States, 
thrown  by  France  into  opposition  to  us,  and  of  disturbing  our 
Eastern  interests  in  the  Levant.  The  latter  course  appears  not 
unlikely  to  provoke  at  any  rate  dissension. 

The  Germanic  Confederation  presents  itself  as,  in  theory,  the 
leading  fortification  of  European  independence  against  attack 
either  from  France  or  Sussia;  and  accordingly  it  demands  the 
first  place  in  the  defensive  alliances  of  the  (Continent.  This 
Confederacy  was  urged  by  Prince  Mettemich  on  the  Congresses 
Vienna,  with  the  view  of  extinguishing  the  policy  under  which 
German  rulers  had  before  been  singly  defeated  or  allied,  and  in 
either  case  alienated  by  treaty  from  the  German  cause.  But, 
acknowledging  the  difficulties  on  which  any  political  union  of 
Germany  was  based  in  1815,  and  the  opposition  by  which  any 
reform  of  the  present  system  is  attended  m  1860,  no  one  can  con- 
fide in  the  organization  that  Germany  now  possesses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extent  of  this  Confederacy  is  not  de- 
fined, even  in  its  legal  constitution.  The  Act  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  1815,  incorporated  into  the  General  Congress  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  no  doubt  described  its  frontiers  with  sufficient,  though 
not  absolute  precision  ;  but  in  1854,  the  Federal  Diet  assumed 
to  itself  the  questionable  right  of  including  all  the  non-Grerman 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  A  Confederation  of  forty 
millions  was  thus  technically  extended  into  a  Confederation  of 
seventy  millions ;  although  the  late  Austrian  war  evinced,  that 
Germany  placed  little  reliance  on  an  act  which  can  hardly  be 
pretended  to  have  been  legal.  But  assuming  the  Confederation 
to  be  still  described  by  the  boundaries  of  1815,  it  is  nevertheless 
so  linked  with  extra-German  States,  that  it  is  brought  into  end- 
less relations  and  innumerable  disputes  with  which  it  has  no 
legitimate  concern.  Not  only  did  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Governments  make  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  their  non- 
German  States :  the  King  of  Denmark  became  a  member  of  it, 
as  Duke  of  Holstein ;  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  as  Duke 
of  Luxembourg.  A  Confederation  formed  of  forty  millions, 
nominally  Germans,  and  linked  with  another  forty  millions  of  all 
races,  stretching  from  the  Cattegat  Sea  to  the  Mincio,  must 
be  incapable  of  vigorous  or  consistent  action.  As  a  defensive 
body,  it  ought  to  be  concerned  only  in  the  maintenance  of  Grer- 
man  interests.  But,  in  fact,  the  Confederation  is  continually 
dragged  down  by  Austria  into  her  own  extra-German  quarrels. 
Whenever  Austria  declares  war,  the  whole  of  her  German  terri- 
tory— more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Confederation — becomes 
alienated  from  the  Federal  body;   and  on  the  conclusion  of 
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Eeace  in  Jnly  last,  after  bringing  all  Germany  to  the  verge  of 
ostilities  with  France,  for  a  defence  of  her  tyrannous  exactions 
and  illegal  aggressions  throughout  Italy,  she  entered  upon  a 
violent  recrimination  with  the  Prussian  Government,  for  not 
taking  the  field  in  a  war  which  Austria  had  begun,  by  demand- 
ing the  disarmament  of  an  independent  State,  with  whose  free- 
dom Prussia  sympathised,  and  Germany  stood  unconcerned. 

The  dilemma  oi  German  federal  reformers,  then,  may  be  stated 
to  be,  that  Germany  must  either  act  with  Austria,  or  set  herself 
free  from  Austria ;  and  that  while  the  prominence  of  extra-German 
interests  at  Vienna  renders  the  first  course  impossible,  the  tenacity 
with  which  Vienna  clings  to  a  Confederation,  of  which  its  Govern- 
ment is  a  legal  part,  is  mconsistent  with  the  second.  What  sym- 
pathy can  exist  oet ween  a  people  whose  bond  of  union  is  empha- 
tically that  they  are  a  people,  and  a  government  under  which  race 
rules  race,  religion  rules  religion,  Hungarian  troops  are  con- 
scribed  to  trample  down  Venetian  rights,  V  enetian  troops  are  con- 
scribed  to  trample  down  Hungarian  rights,  itself  the  impersonation 
of  military  violence,  the  archetype  of  reckless  government,  and 
the  chief  example  of  financial  malversation  ?  Austria,  indeed, 
talks  largely  of  ner  patriotism.  A  government  without  a  country  I 
An  empire  in  which  the  first  principle  of  administration  is  to  sub- 
jugate, and  to  solve  the  problem  by  which  the  dominance  of  six 
or  seven  million  Germans — of  whom  few  probably  but  Styrian 
and  Tyrolese  mountaineers  are  naturally  attached  to  the  throne 
— shall  be  maintained  over  populations  five  times  their  number, 
not  seldom  their  superiors  in  energy,  and  their  equals  in  civili- 
sation and  intelligence.  There  can  hardly,  then,  be  any  other 
community  of  feeUng  between  Germany  and  Austria  than  the 
sense  of  a  common  danger  arising  in  menace  of  war  either  from 
the  Vistula  or  the  Khine. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps,  neither  Prussia,  nor  even  the  ZoUve- 
rein,  is  capable  oi  standing  altogether  alone.  To  maintain  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  only  1 8,000,000,  as  a  Great  Power— while 
France  lies  on  the  west  with  36,000,000,  Austria  on  the  south 
still  with  37,000,000,  and  Bussia  on  the  east,  with  nearly 
65,000,000  in  Europe— has  been  an  object  only  to  be  realized 
hy  means  of  the  military  system  peculiar  to  that  State.  Nor  is 
tnis  all.  The  frontiers  of  I'russia  are  more  threatened,  and  less 
defensible,  than  those  of  any  other  State.  In  the  first  place, 
Prussia  has  a  vast  seaboard  stretching  nearly  from  Denmark  to 
Kussia,  with  scarcely  a  ship  for  its  protection.  A  State  which 
possesses  a  great  seaboard  without  a  neet  illustrates  the  antithesis 
to  M.  de  Ta&eyrand*s  ideal  excellence  of  a  state  without  a  frontier. 
Again,  Prussia  touches  all  the  three  gre&t  monarchies  of  the  Con- 
tinent, whereas  France  is  walled  off  against  all  but  Prussia  by 
intervening  States.    Her  Polish  frontier  directly  abuts  on  Bussia, 
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her  Silesian  frontier  on  Austria,  and  her  Bhenish  firontier  on 
France.  The  Vistula  bisects  her  Polish  provinces,  the  Oder 
bisects  her  Silesian  provinces,  the  Rhine  bisects  her  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, as  the  Ell)e  oisects  her  central  dominions ;  yet  no  one  of 
these  natural  boundaries  serves  her  for  a  frontier.  Extending 
£rom  Russia  to  Belgium  over  the  vast  plain  which  marks  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  there  is  no  nigh  ground  in  Prussia 
for  a  choice  of  points  of  defence.  No  one  can  travel  succeasivelv 
through  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  territories  without  being  strudk 
by  the  great  superiority  of  the  former  for  defensive  tactics. 
Prussia,  indeed,  possesses  rivers  and  fortresses  for  a  base  of 
strategic  operations ;  but  rivers  and  fortresses  only. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  to  be  only  by  means  of  federal 
tion,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  and  organization  of  the  Landwehr 
and  Landsturm,  that  Prussia  can  maintain  herself  as  a  great 
power;  and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  that  scheme  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  which  stands  among  the  latest 
of  the  views  of  Mr  Pitt,  would  have  corrected  her  inferiority. 
During  the  negotiations  preceding  the  campaign  of  Ansterlitz, 
in  1805,  Mr  Pitt  proposed  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, if  conquerea  from  France,  into  Prussia.  Thus,  he  con- 
tended, Prussia  might  at  once  cope  with  France ;  and  by  stretch- 
ing herself  to  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  she  might  be  brought  into 
more  direct  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Sudi  an  empire  would 
have  now  given  Prussia  a  population  of  26,000,000,  but  still 
without  a  more  defensible  nontier  than  before.  The  proposal 
of  Mr  Pitt,  however,  is  now  simply  curious,  and  not  practical ; 
and  it  is  more  important  to  consider  the  practicability  of  a  poli- 
tical Bund,  inferior  to  the  German  Confederation  in  extent,  but 
co-existing  with  it,  and  generally  describing;  the  circle  of  the 
ZoUverein.  To  supplant  the  present  Confeaeration  by  such  a 
confederation  as  this  would  be  neither  possible  nor  expedient.  It 
would  not  be  possible,  as  has  been  said,  because  the  opposition 
of  Austria  would  be  insurmountable.  It  would  not  be  expedient, 
because  the  existing  security,  that  neither  Austria  nor  Grermany 
should  ever  combine  against  the  other  with  either  France  or 
Russia,  is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  present  Confede- 
ration. If  tne  Austrian  Empire  and  the  States  of  the  Prussian 
ZoUverein  could  legally  take  the  field  against  each  other,  the 
independence  of  the  centre  of  Europe  would  be  worth  no  more 
than  in  the  age  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  German  politics  are  tending 
towards  the  formation  of^  some  such  subordinate  confederacy 
as  that  which  we  have  indicated.  The  ZoUverein  now  com- 
prises a  population  of  32,700,000,  and  its  existence  indicates  a 
strong  rapprochement  among  the  component  States.  Coirobora- 
<tiv«  mdications  are  not  wanting.    The  pubUc  men  of  Saxony 
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have  now  abandoned  the  asperity  with  which  they  spoke  of 
Prussia,  both  after  the  partition  which  she  effected  of  that  country, 
and  even  so  lately  as  1850, — when  Saxony  allied  herself  with  Aus- 
tria in  the  league  which  Austria,  led  by'rrinc^  Schwartzenberg, 
formed  against  Prussia,  led  by  General  von  Radowitz,  to  decioe 
the  question  of  the  constitution  of  Hesse  C&ssel.  The  public 
men  of  Bavaria,  in  spite  of  a  dynastic  alliance  between  their  Court 
and  that  of  Austria,  are  inclining  to  Prussian  institutions ;  and 
the  liberalism  of  the  Court  of  Baden  has  Just  been  strilungly 
evinced.  Princes  and  people  are  alike  sensible  to  the  danger  of 
their  present  divided  state,  and  they  perceive  Prussia  to  be  their 
natural  protector.  The  force  of  interest  and  the  decline  of 
jealousy  point  to  a  general  willingness  to  recognise  Prussia  as 
the  head  of  such  a  confederacy. 

As  one  great  advantage  of  France,  both  in  attack  and  defence, 
is  her  centralization,  under  which  her  forces  can  radiate  from  a 
common  centre  of  action,  so  one  great  disadvantage  of  Germany 
is  her  decentralization,  as  well  as  her  disunion.  To  govern  Ger- 
many from  Frankfort  is  as  different  from  governing  France  from 
Paris,  geographically,  as  it  is  politically.  But  Grermany  might 
be  directed  in  war  from  Berlin,  almost  as  efficiently  as  France 
from  Paris.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  states  of  the  2iollverein 
— without  annulling  the  existing  confederation,  which  would 
stiU  offer  both  to  Germany  and  German- Austria  reciprocal  aid — 
would  decline  to  form  a  federal  body  in  war,  in  which  the  ruler 
of  Prussia,  jointly  perhaps  Yiitk  two  colleagues  chosen  by  the 
other  States,  should  direct  its  militaiy  forces.  This  infraction  of 
the  Act  of  the  Confederacy  would  be  much  less  considerable  than 
that  of  1854. 

Some  simple  expedient  such  as  this  is  apparently  sufficient 
to  shield  Western  Europe  from  ambitious  war.  The  Federal 
empire  of  Germany  and  the  Composite  empire  of  Austria,  two 
weU-organized,  distinct,  yet  confeaerate  powers,  together  num- 
bering 70,000,000,  would  form  a  barrier  between  France  and 
Bussia ;  and  while  the  one  would  protect  Bel^um  in  the  West, 
the  other  would  protect  Ttirkey  in  the  East.  We  believe  Austria, 
with  all  the  errors  and  crimes  of  her  administration,  to  be  even 
yet  necessary  to  what  is  termed  a  balance  of  power  in  the  East 
of  Europe ;  for  she  has  been  convinced  that  she  could  not  share 
with  Russia  in  a  partition  of  Turkey  upon  equal  terms,  since  the 
defeat  of  her  aj^ressive  policy  by  Great  Bntain  and  Prussia  in 
the  treaty  of  S^tova,  of  1786.  But  as  the  independence  of 
Htmgaiy  was  formerly  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  the 
existence  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  held  to  be  beneficial  in  the 
East  of  Europe,  so  the  conquest  of  Hungary  by  Austria  has 
lessened  the  Europ^n  importance  of  an  empire,  whose  over- 
throw would,  after  aU,  promote  a  consolidation  of  Germany. 
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The  force  of  stem  necessity  is  now,  however,  &yoiirhig  a  re- 
storation of  some  part  of  the  prescriptive  rights  of  Hungary, 
doubly  abolished  in  government  and  religion ;  and  we  may  nere 
offer  a  statement  of  the  demands  of  the  Hungarians  from  the 
new  and  important  work  of  M.  de  Szem^r^,  me  Ex-President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  Hungary  :  ^ — 

^^  Henceforth  vague  promises,  half-measures,  partial  conces- 
cessions,  will  not  satisfy  Hungary.  The  changes  she  will  require 
are  as  follows — 

^^  1.  The  restitution  of  her  ancient  historical  limits,  which  all 
her  kings  have  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend.  This  is  likewise 
the  unanimous  wish  of  Croatia,  Transylvania,  the  Woiwodina, 
and  the  Military  Frontiers,  which  have  all  been  violently  de- 
tached from  the  mother  country. 

^^  2.  The  re-establishment  of  her  old  constitution,  according  to 
which  the  legislative  power  resides  in  the  Sovereign  and  the 
nation  conjointly,  the  tatter  acting  by  means  of  two  chambers, 
one  hereditary,  the  other  elective. 

^^  3.  The  restoration  of  her  municipal  autonomy,  the  most 
essential  part  of  her  constitution,  as  it  supplies  the  best  bulwark 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  central  Government,  gives  her 
the  faculty  and  capacity  for  self-government,  and  is  the  best 
school  for  training  a  constant  succession  of  public  men. 

^^  4.  The  re-acknowledgment  of  all  the  laws  and  treaties  which 
secured  the  political  and  national  independence  of  the  kingdom ; 
civil  and  pohtical  equality  (proclaimed  in  1848\  as  also  the  right 
of  association  for  all  the  inhabitants ;  the  voting  of  the  budget 
and  fixing  the  number  of  recruits  by  the  Diet— in  short,  the  most 
complete  participation  in  all  the  internal  and  external  affiurs  of 
the  kingdom. 

"  5.  Lastly,  the  maintenance  of  the  pragmatic  sanction — ^that 
is  to  say,  dynastic  union  with  the  Austrian  provinces,  but  only 
on  condition  that  they  shall  have  a  constitution ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  perfect  and  durable  union  between  States,  some 
of  which  are  governed  constitutionally,  others  despotically.  Hun- 
gary does  not  aspire  to  any  exceptional  position :  what  she  asks 
for  herself,  she  also  asks  for  the  other  provinces. 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  effect  this  change  of  system.  It 
would  only  be  necessary — 

"  1.  That  Francis  Joseph  should  cancel  all  he  has  done  during 
the  last  ten  years,  from  1849  to  1859,  as  that  great  sovereign, 
Joseph  n.,  cancelled  with  sublime  courage  all  he  had  done  oe- 
tween  1780  and  1789.  The  wounded  selfjfove  of  Francis  Joseph 
must  give  way  to  higher  considerations.   The  points  at  issue  are, 

'  Hungary  from  1848  to  1860,  bjr  Bartholomew  de  Szem^r^  late  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministera  in  Hangaiy.  London, 
Bentley. 
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the  existence  of  an  empire^  as  regards  Europe ;  the  restoration  of 
liberty  and  nationality,  as  regards  Hungary ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  his  dynasty,  as  regaros  himself. 

^^  2.  He  must  name,  provisionally,  a  palatine,  as  constitutional 
head  of  the  State  when  the  king  is  absent  from  the  kingdom. 

^^  3.  He  must  convoke  the  Diet,  in  accordance  with  the  electoral 
laws  of  1848,  which  shall  act  as  a  constituent  assembly,  the  rela- 
tions of  Hungary  with  the  other  provinces  necessarily  requiring 
modification,  as  they  too  would  be  constitutional  Stales. 

^^  4.  He  must  enter  upon  and  follow  up  this  constitutional  and 
progressive  policy  sincerely,  jrankly,  and  witbout  reserve.  The 
more  reasons  nations  have  to  mistrust  a  dynasty,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  gain  their  confidence,  and  t^at  is  certainly  the  only 
basis  on  which  a  new  and  powerful  Austria  can  be  founded. 

^  Such  are  the  sole  means  of  giving  new  life  to  Austria.  If 
adopted,  the  diversity  of  races,  which  is  now  her  weakness,  would 
become  her  strength.  It  would  be  a  powerful  federation  of  fi:ee 
nations  under  one  sovereign;  she  would  be  strong  in  herself, 
and  her  existence  would  np  longer  depend  on  the  good  pleasure 
of  her  neighbours.  Despotism  has  brought  Austna  tottering  to 
the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  liberty  and  respect  of  nationalities  would 
render  her  powerful. 

"  To  Hungary  especially  falls  the  mission  of  forcing  the  dynasty 
to  enter  upon  this  path  of  safetv;  but  in  this  great  enterprise  on 
whom  must  she  fix  her  hopes  ? 

It  appears  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  has  at  length  acquiesced  in 
the  necessity  of  restoring  some  portion  of  the  rights  of  Hungary. 

Thus  far  we  have  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  leading  international 
relations  of  Europe ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Continent  presumes,  that  the  political  questions  that  may  arise 
will  probably  prove  foreign  rather  than  domestic.  But  the  most 
superficial  inquiry  will  evince,  that  there  lie  wider  questions  be- 
tween Governments  and  their  respective  subjects,  than  between 
one  Government  and  another.  A  social  revolution  has  gra^ 
dually,  and  for  the  most  part  peacefully,  transpired  throughout 
a  great  part  of  Western  Europe  during  the  last  half  century ; 
and  the  progress  of  government  has  not,  in  any  country  but  our 
own,  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  society.  In  Prussia,  the 
abolition  of  baronial  tenures  and  feudal  servitude,  which  was 
carried  out  by  Stein  and  Hardenberg  between  the  years  1807 
and  1821,  has  brought  a  new  and  immense  class  into  oeing;  the 
same  change  has  been  effected  nearly  throughout  Germany ;  in 
Spain,  the  sales  of  the  immense  property  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
Cnurch,  and  of  a  great  portion  or  the  embarrassed  or  exiled  no- 
bility, have  introduced  an  allotment  of  the  soil  into  proprietor- 
ships hardly  inferior  to  those  of  France  in  number  and  subdivi- 
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sion.  Even  in  Italj  the  same  tendencies  have  prevailed,  though 
they, have  been  less  prominent;  and  in  Hongarv,  under  tne 
Parliamentaiy  Government  of  that  State,  the  s^e  tenure  had 
actually,  if  not  also  technically,  disappeared.  A  great  expansion 
of  democratic  power  forms  the  social  fact  of  our  own  age ;  and 
it  is  to  be  assumed,  either  that  that  power  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  ^th  the  existing  polity  of  feuroije,  or  must  provoke  a 
new  conflict  with  it,  on  those  questions  which  the  violent  repres- 
sion of  an  equally  violent  revolution  in  1848  has  left  unsolved* 
Premising  that  a  perpetual  dynasty  of  bayonets  is  impossible,  we 
take  the  general  alternative  of  Western  Europe  to  lie  between 
revolution  and  reform,  and  to  be  not  distant 

Two  cardinal  distinctions  in  the  distribution  of  classes  present 
themselves,  however,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  States 
of  Western  Europe ;  and  they  render  us  cautious  of  judging  the 
interests  of  the  (jontinent  by  the  example  of  a  country  so  dissi* 
milar  from  it  as  our  own  in  its  social  organization.  Tiie  preva- 
lence of  great  estates  is  now  peculiar  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
England  and  Scotland,  with  their  large  ownerships  and  large 
tenancies — and  Ireland,  with  its  small  tenancies  inaeed,  but  still 
with  its  large  ownerships — ^form  a  contrast  to  the  mtem  of  tenure 
and  cultivation  on  the  Continent,  too  well  credited  and  known  to 
require  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  statistics.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  the  aristocratic  power  in  country  districts  is  here 
vastly  greater  than  in  any  other  State,  the  oppidan  influence,  ex 
the  popular  power  of  the  towns,  is  also  much  greater  here  than 
elsewhere.  The  population  of  the  boroughs  of  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  more  than  two-fifths  of  her  total  population ;  and  after 
deducting  enfranchised  towns  too  inconsiderable  to  represent 
town  interests,  a  third  of  the  total  population  will  still  be  found 
to  be  oppidam  In  Spain,  there  is  a  population  of  15,000,000 ; 
but  of  tnis  number  more  than  12,000,000  belong  to  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  barely  3,000,000  to  the  towns.  In  France,  the  total 
population  is  36,000,000,  as  we  have  already  said;  but  the 
population  of  the  towns  which  possess  20,000  inhabitants,  is,  we 
Deiieve,  largely  under  5,000,000.  In  the  Austrian  Emf»re, 
there  are  not  six  towns  which  possesss  60,000  inhabitants.  It 
may  be  too  much  to  assert,  that  if  the  Continental  States  of 
Western  Europe  had  generally  been  marked  by  laxge  prt^rietoz^ 
ships  like  ours,  they  would  certainly  have  enjoyed  Governments 
at  once  less  centralised  and  more  stable ;  but  it  may  be  main- 
tained with  confidence,  that  if  they  had  been  generally  marked 
by  large  towns  such  as  ours,  their  despotic  Governments  would 
have  been  annihilated. 

But  while  we  therefore  hardly  venture  to  institute  political 
comparisons  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  to 
draw  inferences  from  them,  we  assume  that  the  general  ten* 
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(lency  of  this  new-bom  democratic  power, — if  not  deliberately 
kept  in  antagonism  with  existing  institutions,  by  a  refusal  of 
popular  concession^  may  prove  in  favour  of  liberty  and  peace. 
The  French  Revolution  may  be  pointed  to  as  a  contrary 
example ;  but  in  France  institutions  and  traditions  were  swept 
away  by  the  maintenance  of  that  very  antagonism ;  and  though 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  wrongs  now  sustained  by  the 
Germans,  for  example,  bear  any  comparison  with  those  which 
the  French  peasantry  were  enduring  before  the  Hevolution, 
that  precedent  may  serve  to  indicate  the  critical  period  which 
continental  statesmen  have  now  to  guide.  But  we  may  reason- 
ably base  this  conclusion  on  the  example  of  States  which  gained 
a  similar  popular  development  in  former  periods.  We  allude  to 
Norway,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Switzerland;  and  these  countries 
have  been  remarkable  through  successive  ages,  for  their  mainten- 
ance of  peace  from  without,  and  liberty  from  within,  whether 
their  constitution  were  republican  or  monarchical.  The  issue  of 
this  new  rural  system,  nevertheless,  must  obviously  depend  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  people  and  state ;  on  the  character  of  the 
religion ;  oh  the  mode  and  extent  of  education  ;  on  the  prevalence 
of  bureaucracy;  and,  more  than  all,  on  the  proportionate  influence 
of  the  middle  and  town  classes,  and  on  the  policy  of  the  remain- 
ing great  landowners  who  form  the  aristocracy.  These  circum- 
stances are  so  various  as  to  promise  a  great  diversity  of  aspects 
in  the  different  States  of  Europe.' 

It  is  worth  remarking  that,  of  all  the  continental  countries 
which  have  attracted  attention  by  their  movements  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  Sardinia  is  the  only  one  which  has 
brought  its  aristocracy  into  harmony,  like  our  own  aristocracy, 
at  once  with  the  throne  and  the  people.  In  German  Austria, 
for  instance,  we  find  the  great  landowners  generally  allied  with 
the  throne  against  the  people ;  in  Hungary  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
they  are  as  generally  allied  with  the  people  against  the  throne ; 
in  France  they  are  unequal  to  the  support  of  either;  in  Spain 
they  deliberately  stand  aloof  from  both.  The  distinctive  success 
of  Sardinia  in  uniting  the  monarchy  with  the  Milanese  and 
Florentine  nobility,  as  well  as  with  all  classes  in  her  old  kingdom, 
renders  her  Government  hardlv  less  than  our  own,  a  model  for 
other  countries  to  imitate ;  ancl  it  refutes  all  the  vaticinations  of 
the  opponents  of  Italian  independence,  and  of  the  disbelievers  in 
Italian  unity.  But  no  other  Continental  State  has  made  this 
advance.  The  Prussian  constitution  stands  next  to  the  Sardinian 
in  importance ;  but  the  Prussian  constitution  is  by  no  means 
calculated  to  effect  the  required  conciliation  of  classes.  The 
Prussian  representatives  consist  of  90  nobles,  80  district  coun- 
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cillors,  70  bureaucrats,  64  judicial  ma^strates,  140  officers  of 
the  army,  and  20  religious  superintendents.  Such  a  parliament 
is  likely  to  produce,  not  free  legislation,  but  administrative  con- 
flict, judicial  venality,  and  military  insubordination. 

The  proposed  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  evinces  tbe 
desire  of  the  Russian  Government  to  follow  in  the  career  of 
Germany ;  but  this  question  is  still  somewhat  obscure ;  and 
Prince  teter  Dolgorouki,'  who  has  done  more  than  any  other 
writer  to  expound  it,  has  just  painted  Government  and  nation  in 
80  deplorable  a  condition  of  finance,  administration,  and  commerce 
— and  the  Sovereign  himself,  so  trammelled  by  his  nobility  on 
one  side  and  his  bureaucracy  on  another — as  to  offer  an  indifferent 

S respect  of  the  attainment  of  a  measure  which  he  also  para- 
oxically  describes  as  calculated  to  increase  the  poverty  of  the 
serf.  His  picture  of  Russia  has  also  a  certain  bearing  on  the 
Eastern  intrigues,  which  public  rumour  has  ascribed  to  the  courts 
of  Paris  and  St  Petersburg,  under  the  euphonism  of  a  civilisation 
of  Turkey ;  for  even  the  problem  of  self-<;ivilisation  seems  in- 
soluble in  Russia 

In  this  medley  of  foreign  and  domestic  danger  on  the  Con- 
tinent, Great  Britain,  not  only  free,  through  wise  legislation,  from 
the  disharmony  of  classes  within  her  own  seas,  but  secure  even 
in  the  loyalty  of  her  most  distant  colonies,  will  be  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  maintenance  of  a  maritime  superiority,  which  is 
necessary  to  protect  her  coast,  to  secure  her  commerce,  and  to 
maintain  her  communication  with  an  empire  scattered  over  either 
hemisphere  and  through  every  zone.  Nor  will  she  be  held  un- 
equal to  this  task,  however  active  be  the  rivalry  of  France,  by 
those  who  remember  that,  in  countries  such  as  Spain  and  Holland, 
there  no  longer  remain  the  elements  of  those  maritime  confede- 
racies which,  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  she  defeated  and  dissolved. 
The  increasing  force  of  popular  interests  may  yet  preserve  our 
peace  with  France ;  our  irresistible  affinity  with  Germany,  as 
the  most  powerful  of  defensive  nations,  promises  us  an  ally  in 
war ;  and  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  July  1840,  negotiated  with 
Russia  by  Lord  Palroerston,  and  by  Lord  Clanricarde — and 
perhaps  our  greatest  diplomatic  success  since  the  alliances  of 
1813 — ^still  serves  for  a  monument  that  Russia,  then  brought 
into  our  alliance  against  France,  stands  in  no  necessary  anta- 
gonism to  our  policy.  These  are  the  advantages  on  the  develop- 
ment of  which  our  position  in  Europe  depends ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  that  union  of  firmness  and  temper,  which  has 
uniformly  marked  the  present  Administration  in  tlie  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  may  employ  them  with  success,  in  the  forthcom- 
ing negotiations,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

*  La  VeriW  sur  la  Russie.   Paris,  1860. 
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Art.  X. — Recent  Publications, 

Archaia ;  or,  Studies  of  the  Cosmogony  and  Natural  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.     By  J.  W.   Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.,   Principal  of 
M'Gill's  College,  Author  of  "  Acadian  Geology,"  etc.    Montreal ; 
Dawson  and  Son.    1860. 
We  have  read  this  volume  with  great  pleasure.     There  are  some 
things  in  it  with  which  we  do  not  agree ;  but  every  page  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  substantial  literary,  scientific,  and  theological  attain- 
ments of  its  author.     There  are  no  attempts  to  look  asquint  at  any 
of  the  important  topics  discussed.    Candour,  good  sense,  and  a  fine 
Christian  spirit,  happily  distinguish  Principal  Dawson's  work  from 
many  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  written  on  the 
same  subjects.    We  were  aware  of  Dr  Dawson's  accomplishments  as 
a  geologist,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  accord  to  him  that  varied 
learning,  evidences  of  which  are  everywhere  apparent  in  this  volume. 
Turning  to  an  examination  of  the  cosmological  peculiarities  of  the 
Bible,  he  takes  for  his  starting-point  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.    He  does  not  examine,  in  order  to  find  whether  or  no  the 
references  to  natural  science  in  them  are  such  as  warrant  him  to 
accept  the  Scriptures  as  inspired ;  but,  confessing  his  faith  in  their 
inspiration,  he  shows  how  his  inquiries  can  be  best  prosecuted  from 
this  point  of  view.    An  opposite  course  has  led  only  to  error. 
Writers  have  set  themselves  to  interrogate  them  as  to  one  physico- 
theological  question  and  another,  having  no  faith  in  the  witness.    No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  testimony  has  often  seemed  absurd  or  contra- 
dictory.   But,  with  a  "cross-questioner"  like  Dr  Dawson,  the  utter- 
ances are  seen  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  witness ; 
though  we  may  sometimes  have  to  aver  that  another  construction 
might  be  put  on  them  than  is  done  by  him.    An  enumeration  of  the 
general  contents  will  indicate  the  range  and  importance  of  the  subjects 
discussed  in  "Archaia."     We  have  Objects,  Character,  and  Autho- 
rity of  the  Hebrew  Cosmogony — General  Views  of  Nature  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — The  Beginning — The  Desolate  Void — 
Light — Days  of  Creation — The  Atmosphere — The  Dry  Land — The 
First  Vegetation — Luminaries — The  Lower  Animals — The  Higher 
Animals — Man — The  Rest  of  the  Creator — Unity  and  Antiquity  of 
Man.     To  these  is  added  an  Appendix,  chiefly  containing  quotations 
from  well-known  works  in  science,  which  bear  upon  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  body  of  the  work.     The  views  stated  in  the  first  chapter 
as  to  the  harmony  between  science  and  religion,  and  as  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  writers  of  Scripture  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  science, 
have  more  than  once  been  brought  out  in  this  journal.     So  also  has 
the  importance  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  Christian  Church.     At 
one  time  there  was  some  likelihood  that  prominence  was  about  to  be 
given  to  this  in  Scotland ;  and,  had  Dr  Fleming  been  spared  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  have  compelled  even  the  most  ignorant  theo- 
logians to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  views.      But  it  is  always 
difficult  to  persuade  men  of  the  importance  of  branches  of  knowledge, 
with  which  they  are  only  partially,  even  not  at  all  acquainted. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  that  prominence  to  the  volume  now 
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before  as  which  nndoabtedlj  it  deserves,  and  mnst  limit  onr  remarks 
to  one  or  two  points.  In  referring  to  the  first  verses  of  Genesds,  the 
author  dissents,  and  we  think  on  good  grounds,  from  Dr  Pye  Smith  s 
local  chaos  theory.  He  thinks  that  what  is  most  generally  known  as 
the  reconciliation  scheme  of  Chalmers  is  as  little  satisfactory.  Now, 
while  we  should  not  like  to  hold  that  this  scheme  is  imobjectionable, 
we  continue  of  opinion  that  it  meets  many  difi^ulties.  Dr  Dawson 
rightly  thinks  that,  a  prioriy  "  it  is  improbable  that  the  first  act  of 
creative  power  should  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  mere  chaos-," 
but  no  such  charge  as  this  can  be  alleged  against  a  general  scene  of 
desolation,  before  the  introduction  of  a  new  epoch  and  the  bringing 
in  of  species  wholly  distinct  from  previously  existing  ones.  We  have 
often  wondered  at  the  want  of  reflection  which  has  characterized 
many  geologists,  when  dealing  with  this  question.  We  suppose  that 
few  will  be  found  to  deny  the  general  submergence  of  the  land  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene  period, 
during  the  progress  of  which  the  Drift  was  realized.  Nothing  more 
than  a  general  prevalence  of  such  a  phenomenon  is  demanded  for  the 
chaos  of  theologians.  Why  might  not  the  local  pass  into  the  uni- 
versal ?  The  contemporaneous  existence  of  animals  characteristic  of 
both  is,  however,  the  stumbling-block  here.  But  if  you  grant  the  intro- 
duction of  new  species,  you  give  a  place  to  miracle  in  the  development 
of  the  cosmical  scheme  of  life.  Now,  what  greater  difficulty  is  there 
in  believing  that  old  types  were  planted  anew  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator  in  the  midst  of  those  novel  forms  which  were  to  distinguish 
the  period,  than  in  holding  that  new  species  were  intruded?  There 
is  miracle  in  either  case.  Again,  looking  at  the  days  of  creation,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  Dr  Dawson  has  not  succeeded  in  shutting  up 
readers  to  his  opinions  as  the  only  sound  ones,  notwithstanding  the 
breadth  of  view  and  the  great  ability  which  characterize  his  discus- 
sions on  this  point.  He  holds  what  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
"  Age  Theory."  But  it  is  due  to  the  author  to  state  that  he  has 
arrived  at  this  by  a  process  peculiarly  his  own.  While  acknowledging 
the  ability  and  freely  using  the  arguments  of  Cuvier,  Jameson,  Hugh 
Miller,  and  others,  he  is  far  from  relying  on  these  great  names.  His 
conclusions  result  from  independent  and  original  investigations. 

Referring  to  Genesis  i.  5,^  Dr  Dawson  says  :  "  The  first  important 
fact  that  strikes  us,  is  one  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it  de- 
serves— viz.,  that  the  word  day  is  evidently  used  in  two  senses  in  the 
verse  itself.  We  are  told  that  God  called  the  Hgkt^  that  is,  the 
diurnal  continuance  of  light,  day.  We  are  also  informed  that  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.  Day,  therefore,  in  one  of 
these  clauses,  is  the  light  as  separated  from  the  darkness,  which  we 
may  call  the  natural  day ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  whole  time  occupied 
in  the  creation  of  light,  and  its  separation  from  darkness,  whether  that 
was  a  civil  or  astronomical  day^  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  some  longer 
period."  After  having  followed  Dr  Dawson's  reasoning  and  illustra- 
tions with  great  care,  we  frankly  confess  that  we  have  not  been  led 

1  **  And  God  called  the  light  Day  ;  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night    And 
the  Eveniog  and  the  Moruiug  were  the  first  day." 
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iato  his  views.  We  wonld  rather  hold  by  the  words  as  an  intelligent 
man  wonld  at  once  accept  them,  who  has  no  pet  theory  to  plead  for, 
and  wonld  nrge  that  the  second  clanse  is  simply  explanatory  of  the 
first.  We  have  day  and  night  in  the  first,  and  then  we  are  told  that 
day  includes  the  period  from  dawn  to  dusk,  and  night  the  period  from 
dusk  to  dawn.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  the  interpretation  which 
Dr  Dawson  pleads  for  may  be  the  true  one,  but  another  than  man 
must  come  and  tell  ns  so  before  unbiassed  men  will  accept  it.  The 
references  to  creation  in  the  Scriptures  are  no  more  numerous  than 
were  needed  in  order  to  make  the  higher  revelation  intelligible  to  ns. 
Let  geology  deal  with  the  records  on  the  rocks  as  not  being  men- 
tioned in  Genesis — as  not  even  contained  under  the  expression,  *'  in 
the  beginning  " — ^and  the  Bible  will  be  saved  from  many  foolish  inter- 
pretations, and  critics  from  much  not  very  pleasant  work.  But  what 
say  you  of  the  six  days  ?  Well,  we  take  them  as  every  unbiassed 
reader  has  read  them  from  earliest  times,  and  aver  that  they  cover 
the  record  of  the  making  of  the  things  therein  described.  Before  the 
first  day,  the  earth  lay  ready  for  the  introdnction  of  new  forms,  as  it 
had  done  when  the  Silurian  ceased,  and  the  Devonian  has  to  be  realized, 
or  as  it  did  when  the  well-marked  Carboniferous  was  to  be  ushered  in. 
The  alleged  astronomical  difficulty  might  be  stated  in  the  same  way ; 
but  we  spare  our  readers. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation as  Dr  Dawson,  following  Hugh  Miller  and  others,  has  put 
upon  the  8et>enth  day^  are  even  more  formidable.  If  you  receive 
the  theory  that  God's  Sabbath  began  with  Adam,  and  still  con- 
tinues, the  inference  in  sound  logic  is  that  every  day  is  alike.  And 
if  you  answer  that  God  has  specially  told  off  six  days  as  for  man, 
then  we  answer  that  He  has  set  apart  a  seventh  in  the  same  way 
for  Himself, — the  weekly  Sabbath,  at  the  close  of  which  roan  may 
hasten  forth  to  his  own  work.  Like  the  other  view,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  Dr  Dawson,  Hugh  Miller,  etc.,  may  be  right  on  this  point ; 
but,  we  again  repeat,  a.  new  revelation  will  be  required  before  that 
great  multitude,  who  find  in  the  Bible  the  words  of  eternal  life,  will 
accept  the  theory  as  true.  Will  Dr  Dawson  do  us  the  favour  to  look 
at  Hebrews  iv.,  and  say  whether  his  views  will  harmonise  with  the 
views  of  the  Spirit  of  God  given  there  as  to  the  Sabbath  rest,  when 
set  alongside  of  the  rest  of  Canaan,  and  the  rest  of  the  soul  in  Jesus 
Christ?  In  all  these  not  very  profitable  discussions,  this  chapter  has 
been  habitually  kept  out  of  sight. 

We  might  subject  all  the  author's  remarks  on  the  days  of  creation 
to  criticism  of  this  kind ;  but  were  we  to  do  so,  we  should  not  like  to 
be  held  as  committed  on  the  side  of  any  of  those  theories,  the  weak 
parts  of  which  he  points  out  with  much  skill  and  to  much  profit.  As 
regards  the  strictures  on  Professor  Hitchcock,  at  p.  114,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Professor,  to  whom  both  pure  science  and 
physico-theology  is  much  indebted,  wrote  the  sentences  reviewed  at  a 
time  when  comparatively  little  prominence  had  been  given  to  those 
palsBontological  discoveries  which  now  seem  to  contradict  them. 

The  chapters  which  follow  that  now  noticed  are  devoted  to  the  dis- 
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cnssion  of  snch  subjects  as  <*Tfae  Atmosphere — The  LnminarieS' 


The  Dry  Land— <The  First  Vegetation — The  Lower  Animals — and 
Man."  To  the  discussion  of  these  the  author  brings  a  strong  intellect, 
a  richly  furnished  mind,  great  and  accurate  scientific  attainments,  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  physico-theologj,  and, 
withal,  a  manifest  love  to  the  Creator  as  a  covenant  God.  These  are 
qualifications  which  are  seldom  met  with  in  such  literature.  The 
chapter  on  the  ^'  Unity  and  Antiquity  of  Man  "  will  well  reward  the 
painstaking  perusal  of  candid  inquirers,  on  a  subject  which  is  likely  to 
be  as  keenly  discussed  in  Britain  as  it  has,  for  some  years,  been  In 
America.  Many  of  the  views  brought  forward  by  Mr  Darwin,  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  point  to  this.  Should  the 
question  arise,  we  can  cordially  recommend  Dr  Dawson's  chapter,  now 
referred  to,  as  a  safe  guide.  It  was  our  first  intention  to  have  offered 
an  analysis  of  this  chapter  to  our  readers,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal 
for  this  notice  prevents  us  domg  more  than  refer  to  it.  In  conclusion, 
we  beg  to  thank  Dr  Dawson  for  his  able  work.*  As  has  been  shown, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  it,  as  a  whole,  without  note  or  comment, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  us  characterizing  it  as  the  best  of  its  kind 
which  has  been  recently  published.  It  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to 
meet  soon  again  with  the  author  of  ^'Acadian  Geology"  and  of 
"  Archaia." 

Pre- Adamite  Man ;  or^  The  Story  of  our  Old  Planet  and  its  Inhabitants^ 
told  by  Scripture  and  Science,  London  :  Saunders,  Otley,  and  Go. 
1860. 
This  volume  stands  in  direct  contrast  to  ^^Archaia."  Unlike  Dr  Dawson, 
the  author,  or,  as  we  should  perhaps  rather  say,  authoress,  evidently 
can  lay  no  claims  to  high  scientific  attainments.  The  book,  never- 
theless, is  well  written,  and  contains  a  good  resume  of  the  opinions  of 
others  on  the  subjects  reviewed,  with,  here  and  there,  some  original 
matter,  in  the  form  of  hypothesis  and  speculation.  We  may  thus 
recommend  it  to  any  of  our  readers,  who  are  not  as  tired  as  we  are  of 
theories  of  creation.  We  need  not  enter  very  fully  into  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  urged  the  writer  to  take  up  the  ground  occupied 
in  the  volume.  If  he  or  she  will  turn  to  Dr  Dawson's  notices  of  the 
flint  weapons,  those  fertile  themes  for  speculation,  an  answer  will  be 
found,  which,  if  not  amounting  to  absolute  proof  as  to  the  compara- 
tively recent  character  of  the  flint  weapons,  yet  to  an  hypothesis 
which  takes  away  much  of  the  importance  which  credulous  theorists 
have  been  so  ready  to  assign  to  them.  That  no  human  bones  have  been 
found  in  situ  with  them,  might  have  suggested  an  explanation.  Dur- 
ing the  action  of  physical  disturbance,  which  led  to  their  being  left 
in  their  (alleged)  position,  those  who  had  been  making  them,  or  had 
laid  them  up  for  use,  had  been  compelled  hastily  to  make  their  escape. 
But  even  if  bones  had  been  found,  before  we  could  have  been  justly 
entitled  to  draw  such  conclusions  from  them  as  those  ever  ready  to 
believe  wonders  are,  we  would  have  required  to  show,  that  the  phy- 
sical action  in  the  localities  described  have  at  all  times  been  the  same 
as  they  are  now. 
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As  to  Gen.  i.  and  ii.,  we  have  none  of  the  difficnlties  which  this 
writer,  and  some  others,  find  in  harmonising  them.  The  differences 
are  jnst  snch  a»  might  be  expected  to  characterize  an  exact  acconnt 
of  any  one  series  of  events,  and  a  general  statement  of  this  after- 
wards. What  says  the  writer  to  this,  as  an  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  fowls  referred  to  in  Gen.  i. ;  and  those  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  ii. — '  the  water-fowl  are  associated  with  the  waters, 
and  the  land  birds  with  the  dry  land?'  The  writer  holds  the  six  days 
to  indicate  six  great  ages,  whose  periods  may  be  examined  in  the 
earth's  crast.  We  have  so  often  stated  the  grave  objections  to  this, 
presented  in  the  geologic  record,  and  in  the  word  itself,  if  we  look  at 
it  in  the  light  of  a  correct  exegesis,  that  we  shall  not  repeat  them. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr  Hagh  Miller,  our  views  have  received  one  tes- 
timony and  another  in  their  favour,  in  recent  scientific  discoveries. 
The  position  in  the  scale  of  life  assigned  by  Mr  Miller  to  certain  animals 
and  plants,  in  the  bringing  in  of  organic  forms,  and  whose  place,  as 
fixed  by  himself,  he  found  necessary  to  his  theory,  has  been  altered  at 
one  point  and  another.  As  regards  the  point,  however,  now  nnder 
notice,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  world  will  be  troubled  with  schemes 
of  harmony  nntil  we  come  to  take  other  ground  than  apologists  at 
present,  almost  without  exception,  hold.  We  must  say  at  once,  "  If 
you  will  speculate  on  creation,  don't  mix  up  your  theories  with  the 
Bible  at  alL  The  sacred  volume  was  not  given  to  instruct  us  in 
natural  science,  or  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe,  but  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  covenant  God,  in  ^  the  great  love  wherewith  He  hath 
loved  us.'  '^ 

The  author  of  the  book  now  before  us  thinks  there  is  warrant  to 
conclude,  '^  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  science  in  the  other,"  that 
there  were  men  before  Adam,  '<  whose  mundane  history,  whatever  its 
conrse,  must  have  run  out  long  ere  our  Adamic  family  appeared!" 
And  then  they  were  a  race  to  be  much  envied.  ^'  As  a  sentient  being, 
he  must  have  enjoyed  an  existence  of  exquisite  satisfaction."  There 
would  be  no  work  demanded  of  him,  no  painstaking  toil  of  body  or  of 
mind.  A  very  Mahometan  paradise  would  that  pre- Adamic  world 
be  for  man  I  We  can  only  say  to  all  this,  that,  ''  with  the  Bible  in 
one  hand,  and  some  science  in  the  other,"  we  believe  that  the  said  race 
has  its  existence  only  in  the  author's  not  very  well  trained  imagination. 
It  would  be  making  far  too  much  of  the  volume  to  give  ourselves  in 
earnest  to  its  refutation.  We  think  so  well  of  the  talent  shown  in  the 
work,  that  we  are  quite  sure  the  author  has  not  the  least  confidence 
in  the  views  stated. 

JFarm  Insects :  heing  the  Natural  History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects 
Injurious  to  the  Field  Crops  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  By  John 
Curtis,  F.L.S.,  etc.  London  and  Glasgow:  Blackie  &  Son.  1860. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  Mr  Kirby  complained  of  the  little  attention  paid 
to  his  favourite  science.  Entomology.  "Her  champions,"  he  said, 
"  hitherto  have  been  so  few,  and  their  efforts  so  unavailing,  that  all  her 
rival  sisters  have  been  exalted  above  her;  and  I  believe  there  is  scarcely 
any  branch  of  natural  history  that  has  had  fewer  Brititsh  admirers." 
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That  this  is  no  longer  true,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Mr  Eirbj  him- 
self. He  took  the  true  way  to  secure  success.  Spence,  in  1809,  gaTe 
him  the  hint  of  the  way  to  success.  He  remarks :  "  Everybody  reads 
with  avidity  anecdotes  of  the  uses,  injurious  properties,  habit«,  etc,  of 
insects ;  and  only  admit  your  readers  through  such  a  vestibule,  you 
v>  ill  get  numbers  to  the  science,  who  would  have  been  deterred  at  the 
very  threshold  of  mere  technical  discussions."  All  are  aware  how 
su.'cessfully  Messrs  Kirby  and  Spence  carried  out  this  idea  in  ^'  The 
Introduction  to  Entomology." 

Mr  Curtis  should  obtain  many  readers,  if  the  same  inducements 
have  still  weight,  for  he  has  added  to  these  one  much  more  powerful 
than  any  of  them.  The  attractiveness  in  the  case  of  this  work  is 
much  increased  by  the  direct  appeal  to  man's  self-interest.  The 
insects  described  are  those  from  which  man  is  ever  anxious  to  keep 
the  crops,  in  the  raising  of  which  he  spends  so  much  time,  work,  and 

skill 

<*  A  feeble  race  I    Tet  oft 
The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance,  on  whose  coarse 
Corrosive  Famine  waits,  and  kills  the  year." 

How  to  keep  the  pests  from  destroying  the  produce  of  the  season,  is 
the  problem  put  before  the  farmer.  Mr  Curtis  comes  to  his  help  in 
this  volume.  If  a  remedy  is  to  be  supplied,  the  disease  must  be  well 
known ;  if  insects  injurious  to  crops  are  to  be  killed,  the  fanner 
must  know  his  enemies  when  be  sees  them,  be  acquainted  with  the 
various  changes  which  they  undergo  in  their  progress  to  maturity  and 
their  habits  while  under  these, — must  know  where  to  find  them,  and 
what  weapons  to  use  most  successfully  against  them.  Contrary  to  the 
conviction  of  kind,  warm-hearted  Uncle  Toby,  farmers  have  no  wish  to 
treat  these  insects  as  kindly  as  he  did  the  renowned  fly  ^<  which  buzzed 
about  his  nose,  and  tormented  him  cruelly  all  dinner-time."  They  do 
not  think  that  the  "  world  is  wide  enough  for  themselves  **  and  the 
insect  pests.  "  I'll  not  hurt  thee,"  says  Uncle  Toby,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  going  across  the  room  with  the  fly  in  his  hand ;  "  I'll  not  hurt 
a  hair  of  thy  head.  Go,"  says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and  opening 
his  hand,  as  he  spoke,  to  let  it  escape,  "  Go,  poor  devil,  get  thee 
gone ;  why  should  I  hurt  thee  ?  This  world  surely  is  wide  enough  to 
hold  both  thee  and  me !" 

The  crops  especially  liable  to  the  ravages  of  insects  are  the  turnip 
and  corn  crops.  In  addition  to  these,  potatoes,  pease,  beans,  rape, 
mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  clover,  etc.,  suffer  less  or  more  from  them 
annually ;  and  during  certain  seasons  some  of  them  may  be  almost  or 
wholly  destroyed.  The  seasons  and  circumstances  least  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  any  one  of  these  crops,  must  always  afford  most  oppor- 
tunity for  the  ravages  of  injurious  insects,  just  as  the  sickly  human  f^nune 
is  ever  most  open  to  the  inroads  of  prevailing  diseases.  Mr  Curtis 
devotes  four  chapters  to  the  natural  history  and  economy  of  the  insects 
which  affect  the  turnip  crops.  These  may  not  only  be  read  with  much 
profit  by  every  practical  agriculturist,  but  we  are  quite  sure  every 
student  of  scientific  entomology  will  find  them  full  of  interest.  Having 
given  some  attention  to  the  subjects  treated  of,  we  are  free  to  acknov- 
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ledge  having  gained  much  instruction  in  following  Mr  Cnrtis  through 
the  pages  (more  than  a  hundred)  in  which  he  deals  specially  with  the 
turnip  pests.  His  well-known  skill  as  a  first-rate  entomologist,  his 
dislike  of  assertion  in  regard  to  points  which  he  has  not  fuUj  investi- 
gated, his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  favourite 
science,  and  his  readiness  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
in  regard  to  priority  of  observations,  will  all  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  These  remarks  on  the  pages  devoted  to  the  turnip  fly 
are  equally  true  of  the  injurious  insects  and  caterpillars,  referred  to  in 
connection  with  other  crops. 

When  we  took  up  this  volume,  we  began  to  prepare  an  analysis  of 
the  topics  referred  to,  but  we  soon  found  that  justice  could  not  be 
done  to  them  in  such  a  notice  as  we  must  now  be  satisfied  with.  Not 
only  is  the  work  one  which  deserves  an  elaborate  review  as  a  work  of 
true  science ;  it  is  one,  moreover,  which  even  the  unscientific  reader 
may  study  with  profit.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  intelligent 
agriculturist's  library.  Messrs  Blackie  have  done  a  good  work  in 
putting  it  within  the  reach  of  farmers.  We  may  add  that  the  work 
is  illustrated  by  admirable  engravings  on  steel  plates  and  on  wood. 

The  Aquarian  Naturalist     A  Manval  for  the  Sea-Side.    By  Thomas 

Kyker  Jones,  F.R.S.,  etc.  London :  John  Van  Voorst. 
This  volume  deserved  sooner  notice.  It  has  not  only  lain  long  on  our 
table,  but  it  has  been  used.  So  that,  if  we  have  been  long  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  now  that  we  do  so,  we  are  in 
circumstances  to  speak  decidedly  of  its  merits.  Professor  Jones  has 
here  brought  together  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  for  the 
sea-side  student.  Whether  the  present  mode  of  writing  popular  hand- 
books will  be  found  ultunately  favourable  to  science  itself,  may,  per- 
haps, be  doubted.  It  will  certainly  lead  to  a  more^geueral  interest  iu 
scientific  subjects,  and  send  many  more  forth  to  collect  in  favourite 
fields.  But  we  fear  the  interest  is  bo  general  as  not  to  include  in  its 
range  that  painstaking  application  which  the  attainment  of  all  sub- 
stantial information  demands.  ^^  Making  collections"  is  in  danger  of 
being  little  more  than  a  short-lived  fashion,  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it  seldom  know  more  than  the  names  of  the  most  common  species. 
Good,  doubtless,  results  from  all  this ;  though  it  may  not  be  in  the 
direction  of  scientific  progress.  It  is  good  to  give  "  the  habit  of  the 
eye" — to  lead  many  forth  into  field  and  forest,  to  mountain  and  valley, 
to  rill  and  river,  and  to  the  shallows  on  the  sea-shore.  Old  and  young 
are  the  better  for  it.  They  pick  up  health  in  the  open  air,  and  this 
reacts  on  their  spiritual  nature ;  they  may  even  meet  with  one  of  those 
glimpses  into  the  thoughts  of  a  present  Creator  which  sometimes,  as 
if  by  accident,  meet  even  the  most  unobserving  when  left  alone  amidst 
the  works  of  God.  But,  while  this  is  the  case,  we  suspect  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  many,  who  might  have  become  students  in 
the  highest  sense,  ever  impressed  with  the  attractiveness  of  sound  in- 
formation, and  willing  to  face  any  amount  of  labour  in  order  to  attain 
it,  have  had  the  way  made  too  plain  for  them,  and  have  become  con- 
tented to  have  others  read  for  them  what  they  would  have  been  the 
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better  of  reading  for  themselves,  and  to  have  others  observe  for  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  at  second-hand  what  they  ought  to 
have  mastered  by  the  forthpntting  of  direct  personal  energy.  Thns, 
give  a  man  almost  any  one  branch,  or  even  any  one  hundred  branches, 
in  natural  history,  and  he  will  quote  readily  authorities  which  he  has 
never  seen,  refer  to  facts  which  he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  verify, 
and  mention,  as  if  from  the  personal  point  of  view,  experiences  in  the 
study  of  the  works  of  God  which  have  never  in  reality  crossed  his  path- 
There  may  thus  be  a  danger  of  making  attainments  too  easy.  The 
spirit  of  self-reliance  in  observing,  of  persevering  waiting  upon  nature, 
and  of  willing  toil  in  order  to  substantial  knowledge,  may  be  lost,  and 
that  which  might  be  well  fitted  to  discipline  the  whole  mind  may  come 
to  nourish  its  natural  indolence.  To  very  many  it  may  seem  the 
highest  praise  we  can  bestow  on  Professor  Jones'  work  to  rank  it  in 
the  list  of  those  which  make  the  study  of  Marine  Zoology  too  easy. 
There  is  some  likelihood  that,  when  ifiss  Mary  and  Master  Thomas 
have  glanced  over  it,  they  may  hasten  with  collecting  jars  to  the  shore 
to  fill  the  aquarium  which  fond  paterfamilias  has  set  up  for  them ; 
and,  when  it  is  well  stocked,  the  wondering  parents  may  be  called  to 
listen  to  the  young  lady's  remarks  about  "Sir  John  Dalyell's  dis- 
coveries," or  to  the  hopeful  brother's  correction,  "  You  forget,  sister ! 
what  you  refer  to  is  to  be  found  in  a  remarkable  paper  by  Quater- 
fages,  in  the  *  Annales  des  Sciences  Natnrelles,' "  or,  "  The  observation 
13  recorded  by  Kolliker,"  while  the  accomplished  Miss  takes  her 
revenge  by  adding,  "  Here  is  Professor  Jones'  *  Aquarian  Naturalist,' 
and  you  will  find  from  it  that  we  were  both  mistaken.  He  says  that 
Van  Beneden  first  noticed  it."  Let  not  any  reader  smile :  the  picture 
is  from  life. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  observe  the  prominence  given  by  Professor 
Jones  to  the  late  Sir  John  Dalyell's  discoveries  in  Aquatic  Zoology. 
He  was  among  the  first  in  Scotland  who  gave  himself  in  earnest  to 
the  study  of  this  branch  of  natural  science,  at  a  time  when  many 
obstacles  had  to  be  cleared  away  before  a  hearing  could  be  got,  even 
from  men  who,  in  other  branches  of  zoology,  were  adding  greatly  to 
our  knowledge  of  nature.  His  work  on  the  "  Rare  and  Remarkable 
Animals  of  Scotland"  was  the  fruit  of  very  great  toil  and  expense; 
though  it  has  found  a  place  in  our  chief  public  libraries,  it  has  not 
hitherto  attained  the  wide  circulation  which  its  merits  as  a  work  of 
true  science  deserve.  In  one  way,  indeed,  many  of  the  facts  first  re- 
'  corded  by  Sir  John  have  become  well  known,  even  in  the  popular 
literature  of  Aquatic  Zoology.  They  have  been  copied  at  first  and  at 
second-hand  most  freely,  and  all  connection  with  the  original  source 
left  out  of  view.  It  will  form  an  evidence  of  true  love  for  such 
studies,  when  a  work  like  that  of  Sir  John  Dalyell's  "  Rare  and  Re- 
markable Animals"  shall  be  sought  for  as  a  guide  by  students. 

While  Professor  Jones  is  careful  in  pointing  out  authorities,  he  is, 
perhaps,  too  ready  to  accept  alleged  facts  on  the  testimony  of  one 
witness.  Thus  says  Sir  John,  in  regard  to  the  food  of  Actinia, 
**  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  carnivorous.  .  .  .  The  fiercest  of  the 
Crustacea    ...    fall  a  prey  to  the  Actinia." — ("  Rare  Animals,** 
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p.  197,  vol.  ii.)  And  says  Professor  Jones,  "  The  fiercest  of  the 
Crustacea  .  .  .  all  fall  a  prey  to  Actinia." — P.  154.  We  pointed 
out  some  time  ago,  in  this  Journal,  that  there  is  good  cause  for  be* 
lieving  Actinia  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  crabs.  Lewes,  in  *.*  Sea- 
side Studies,"  has  called  attention  to  this  likewise,  and  with  the  same 
note.  Sir  John's  sister,  Miss  Dalyell  of  Binns,  a  good  naturalist,  and 
Sir  John's  constant  companion  and  partner  in  all  his  zoological 
studies,  holds  that  her  brother  was  not  in  error  when  he  made  the 
remark  quoted  above.  Miss  Dalyell  says,  in  a  letter,  ''  I  have  seen 
Actinia  swallow  crabs,  but  it  was  by  the  merest  accident.  .  .  . 
What  is  there  to  prevent  an  Actinia  eating  a  crab?  If  the  shell  is  hard, 
it  will  suck  the  meat  and  then  disgorge  the  shell,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  mussel."  We  candidly  reply,  "  We  have  seen  Actinia  habitually 
turn  away  as  with  disgust  from  active  young  crabs."  We  need  scarcely 
add  that  we  cordially  recommend  Professor  Jones'  able  volume. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  ;  being  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Structure^ 
Habits,  and  Classification  of  the  Various  Dqxirtntents  of  the.  Animal 
Kingdom.  Glasgow  and  London :  William  Mackenzie. 
Eight  parts  of  this  work  have  recently  come  under  our  notice.  What 
the  "  Regne  Animal,"  as  edited  by  the  illustrious  disciples  of  Cuvier, 
is  to  scientific  students,  the  enterprising  publisher  of  the  '^  Museum  of 
Natural  History"  wishes  it  to  be  to  popular  readers.  The  realization 
of  such  a  design  implied  many  difficulties.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
work  of  this  kind  too  popular,  even  for  the  taste  of  the  people.  The 
demand  for  books  in  natural  science,  stripped  of  the  nomenclature  of 
science,  is  not  so  great  as  is  often  alleged.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is 
a  widely-spread  desire  among  intelligent  classes,  whose  education  has 
not  included  any  of  the  learned  tongues,  to  become  acquainted  with 
scientific  terminology  through  means  of  the  English  language.  This, 
among  other  most  important  aspects  of  instruction  in  natural  history, 
is  kept  in  view  in  the  work  before  us.  '^  Divided  into  sections,"  it  has 
been  appropriated  as  follows: — Mammalia— T.  Spencer  Cobbold, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.  Birds— William  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Fishes— Sir  John 
Richardson,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  Reptiles,  Mollusca,  Infusoria,  Radiata,  etc. 
^-William  Baird,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Entomology  and  Crustacea — Adam 
White,  Esq.,  "  of  the  British  Museum."  The  names  are  a  guarantee 
for  the  correct  and  substantial  character  of  the  inQ)rmation.  We  have 
carefully  looked  into  the  different  parts,  especially  in  regard  to  subjects 
associated  with  our  own  present  studies,  and  have  found  them  treated 
in  a  peculiarly  lucid  and  correct  way.  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings  on  steel  and  wood,  from  drawings  by  Charles 
Landseer,  F.O.  Finch,  N.  J.  Hohnes,  etc.  These  are  generally  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic,  and  must  convey  to  readers  well  defined 
impressions  of  the  forms  of  life  sketched.  In  one  or  two  examples,  we 
think  the  effect  might  have  been  more  successful.  Thus,  as  to  colour, 
Stumus  Vulgaris  is  too  green.  Even  when  this  bird  is  seen  at  ease, 
on  a  branch  in  bright  sunlight,  the  sheen  on  his  glossy  feathers  is  never 
so  high-coloured.  His  bill,  too,  tapers  over  much,  and  looks  liker  the 
bill  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Sylviadse  than  of  Sturnus.    As  to 
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form,  it  strikes  ns  that  the  figare  of  EoUvhm  Cristatm  conveys  to  the 
reader  the  impression  that  this  bird  is  much  larger  than  it  is.  Bat 
these  are  very  small  matters  indeed.  The  anatomical  figures  are 
excellent.  The  work  is  one  of  sterling  merit.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
such  names  as  Dallas,  Richardson,  Baird,  and  White,  and  it  speaks 
most  favourably  to  the  enterprise  and  commercial  energy  of  the  pub- 
lisher.   It  deserves  all  success. 

EngliscJie  Geschichte  vomehmltch  in  Sechszeknter  u,  siehzehnten  JakrhunderL 
Yon  Leopold  Ranke.  Erster  Band.  Berlin :  Duncker  u.  Hum- 
blot.  1859.  Pp.  606. 
From  Germany  and  France,  Ranke  has  now  turned  to  England.  In 
the  Orst  volume  of  his  history,  now  before  us,  he  displays  the  same 
extent  of  research,  largeness  of  views,  and  impartiality  of  treatment, 
which  made  his  former  works  so  acceptable  to  the  historical  student. 
He  embraces  the  Tudors  and  the  first  Stuart  in  the  present  instalment 
of  his  work,  sketching  in  a  preliminary  book  the  course  of  the  English 
annals  until  the  death  of  the  last  Plantagenet.  The  connection  and 
involvement  of  Euglish  with  Continental  history  is  ably  traced  through- 
out. Ranke  is,  however,  we  think,  somewhat  too  much  of  the  old 
school  of  historians  in  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  people.  The  court,  camp,  and  cabinet  take  up  his 
attention  too  much,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  plough  and  the  workshop. 
The  age  of  guilds  was  quite  as  deserving  of  notice  as  the  later  era  of 
factories.  The  countryman  of  Hans  Sachs  and  Albert  Diirer  should 
not  have  fallen  into  this  mistake.  Nor  has  he  sufficiently  noticed  the 
literary  aspect  of  the  Reformation  and  early  Puritan  period.  The 
German  historian  might  have  been  expected  to  have  noticed  works  so 
remarkable  from  their  passing  interest,  and  from  closing  the  first  erm 
of  Scottish  song,  as  the  ^^ Cardinal"  and  the  <^ Monarchie "  of 
Lyndsay.     For  Bianke,  Scott's  words  do  not  hold  good : — 

'*  Still  is  thy  name  of  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  has  charms." 

Again,  a  series  of  productions  so  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Puritans  as  the  Martin  Mar,  Prelate  Tracts,  the  satire  Mcnippee  of 
England,  should  have  received  at  least  a  passing  notice.  A  few  in- 
accuracies may  be  mentioned.  Ranke  somewhat  antedates  the  raisiiig 
of  the  Prior  of  St  Ajjdrews  to  the  Earldom  of  Moray.  The  influence 
of  Knox  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
Scotland  is  exaggerated.  Knox's  own  expression  of  ^Hhe  rascaill 
multitude"  has  been  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  from  more 
mature  consideration  of  some  not  unimportant  points,  Ranke  is  able  to 
correct  even  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Hallam.  Two  very  admirable 
parts  of  the  book  are  the  unfolding  of  the  progress  of  the  separation 
of  England  from  Rome  in  Henry's  time,  beginning  with  the  importance 
attached  to  the  views  of  those  canonists,  who  held  that  such  a  marriage 
as  his  with  Catherine  could  not,  even  by  a  Pope,  be  made  valid ;  and 
the  tracing  of  the  different  parts  of  the  foreign  policy  of  James  I.  in 
the  period  of  his  reign  when  the  Cecil  interest  prevailed.  The  latest 
authorities  have  been  turned  to  account.    Froude  has  been  carefoDj 
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read,  but  Ranke's  estimate  of  Henrj  differs  widely  from  that  formed 
by  his  accomplished  advocate.  The  last  chapter  in  the  fourth  book, 
and  the  concluding  one  of  the  rolnme,  is  on  the  Elizabethan  literature. 
With  some  good  thoughts,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  theological 
and  other  prose  literature  of  that  Augustine  age  of  our  country  has 
been  apparently  only  superficially  studied  by  Ranke.  From  Hallam's 
Literatnre  of  Europe,  and  Marsden's  Puritans,  perused  together,  the 
general  reader  will  get  a  far  better  view  of  the  subject  than  from  the 
book  before  us.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  German  books 
as  in  appearance  somewhat  between  the  cheap  newspaper  and  the  brown 
paper  parcel,  will  be  astonished  at  the  externals  of  the  volume.  The 
paper  and  typography  are  admirable ;  for  Germany  they  are  superb. 

Storia  dei  Musstdmam  in  Stcilui,   Scritta  da  Michele  Amari.  Volume 

Secondo.    Firenze.    Le  Monni^r.    Pp.561. 
Bicordi  Biographici  e  Carieggio  di  Vincen  Qioherti,     Raccolti  per  cura 
.  di  G.  MossARi.     Tomo  primo.    Torino. 

We  have  classed  these  two  books  together  as  the  productions  of  men 
who  have  toiled  and  suffered  in  that  cause  of  Italian  freedom  which 
has  now,  we  trust,  begun  permanently  to  triumph.  Amari  has  not, 
in  his  present  subject,  one  admitting  of  the  popular  interest  in  treat- 
ment which  was  supplied  by  his  former  work  on  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
He  has  aspired  to  do  for  the  Sicilian  Mahometans  what  had  been 
effected  for  their  more  distinguished  Spanish  co-religionists  by  Conde. 
The  present  volume  embraces  the  period  of  their  greatest  glory,  as 
the  succeeding  will  contain  the  era  of  their  decline  and  giving  way  to 
the  Normans.  M.  Amari  occasionally  shows  a  narrow  spirit  when 
treating  of  non-Romanist  Christians.  A  more  careful  revisal  would 
have  prevented  names  being  differently  spelt  in  different  places,  and 
repetitions  of  narrative  occurring.  But  these  are  small  defects  when 
compared  with  the  thoroughness  of  research,  the  fulness  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  interest  thrown  alike  around  the  civil,  the  military,  and 
the  literary  topics  embraced.  From  Arabian,  Italian,  and  French 
sources,  M.  Amari  has  largely  drawn  and  carefully  selected.  German 
and  English  authorship  on  this  theme  has  not  been  so  freely  resorted  to. 

Gioberti  did  not  live,  as  Amari  has  done,  to  witness  the  merging  of 
Sardinia  in  a  united  Northern  Italy.  He  died  in  exile  in  1852.  But 
none  among  the  Italians  of  this  century  has  contributed  more  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  present  state  of  matters  in  the  Italian  Penin- 
sula. The  author  of  the  "  Modern  Jesuit"  heralded  the  revolt  of  his 
native  country  from  ultramontanism.  The  present  biography  is  in 
connection  with  a  complete  edition  of  the  works* of  the  Piedmont ese 
philosopher.  As  yet  it  only  comes  down  to  1838;  but  the  care  and 
affection  which  mark  its  composition,  lead  us  to  anticipate  even  greater 
pleasure  from  the  remaining  volume,  which  will  embrace  the  events  of 
1848,  Gioberti's  Ministry  at  Turin,  and  his  latter  days  of  exile.  The 
lovers  of  Italian  liberty,  the  friends  of  philosophical  speculation,  the 
well-wishers  to  a  liberalized  Romanism,  will  all  find  much  to  interest 
in  M.  Mossari's  meritorious  publication.  Sardinia  has  made  large 
advances  indeed  since  the  period  when  its  first  eminent  man  of  letters. 
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Alfieri,  found  Its  atmosphere  too  intdlectaally  stifling  to  admit  of  his 
linng  there.  To  military  renown,  always  its  characteristic,  the  more 
peaceful  glories  of  intellect  have  been,  in  fair  proportion  to  other 
divisions  of  the  Peninsula,  added  during  the  present  century. 

Htstorie  des  Classes  Laborieuses  en  France^  depuis  la  Conquete  de  la  Gaule 
pm'  Jules  Cesar  jusqu*  a  nos  Jours,  Par  M.  F.  Du  Cellier.  Paris, 
Didier  et  Cie.  1860.  Pp.  VII.  and  479. 
Only  within  the  last  two  generations  has  the  history  of  the  working 
classes  in  Britain  been  specially  treated.  Their  Revolution,  introduc- 
ing the  same  period,  has  likewise  directed  the  French  mind  to  the 
topic.  M.  Du  Cellier  has  ably  shown  how  little  the  declamations  of 
the  last  century  in  favour  of  the  people  were  based  upon  thorough 
knowledge.  He  has  throughout  treated  his  important  subject  with 
calmness  of  investigation,  as  well  as  breadth  of  research.  Neither 
political  extreme  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  other,  will  resort  to  his 
pages,  to  find  easy  material  of  declamation  or  invective.  To  his 
general  impartiality  almost  the  only  exception  is  his  undervaluing 
the  educational  and  benevolent,  while  admitting  the  preaching 
and  writing  activity  of  the  French  Protestants.  If  they  were  so 
deficient  as  he  alleges,  how  were  there  so  many  edicts  issued  by  the 
king  and  the  provincial  parliaments  against  Huguenot  schools  t  M. 
Du  Cellier  has  particularised  the  religious  reaction  against  Montaigne 
and  the  classicism  of  the  Renaissance,  which  the  Oratoriatis,  the 
Sorbonne,  and  the  Jesuits  produced.  Without  too  minutely  scrutinix- 
ing  on  this  point,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  given  more  attention 
to  such  works  as  Drion,  De  Felice,  and  others,  on  the  Protestant  side. 
But  it  is  more  pleasing  to  advert  to  the  generally  well-proportioned 
character  of  the  book.  It  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters,  df  which 
the  first  three  treat  of  the  Ancient,  the  next  five  of  the  Medieval,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Modern  sections  of  his  subject.  While  he  has 
had  recourse  to  the  original  authorities,  classical,  middle-age,  and 
others,  he  has  also  carefully  studied  such  contemporary  writers  as 
Guizot  and  De  Broglie,  who  have  investigated  particular  sections  of 
his  theme.  M.  Du  Cellier  gives  brief  but  sufficient  information  as  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  current  literature  of  France,  in  different  ages, 
has  influenced  the  working  man.  He  has  well  shown  how  thoroughly 
the  lower  classes  participated  in  the  fierce  passions  of  the  League, 
and  how  far,  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  the  higher  orders  were 
from  being  alone  guilty  in  the  Bartholomew  Night.  To  descend 
to  more  modern  events,  the  concluding  chapters  on  the  Restoration, 
the  Monarchy  of  Ju^,  and  the  Republic  of  1848,  severely  test  his 
impartiality.  But  he  stands  the  trial.  The  one-sidedness  of  French 
Conservatives  and  Liberals — ^the  breach  between  the  bourgeoisie  and 
the  ouvriers,  leading  to  the  expulsion  of  that  monarch  who  was  the  im- 
personation of  the  former ;  the  readiness  of  all  but  a  comparatively 
limited  section  of  the  latter  to  be  led  away  by  Communistic  delusions, 
are  clearly  and  fully  unfolded.  Not  a  page  of  mere  sentiment,  not  a 
paragraph  of  idle  rhetoric,  deforms  the  volume.  From  what  in  this 
country  are  termed  the  French  faults  of  style,  the  book  is  thoroughly 
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free.  His  manly  protest  against  the  enervating  literature  of  the  day 
M  admirable  in  its  tone  and  toach.  Free  as  it  is  from  all  exaggerat- 
ing favouritism  of  topic,  the  volume  of  M.  Du  Cellier  is  worthy  of  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  who  wish  to  know  the  points  of  comparison  and 
of  contrast  between  the  past  state  and  present  position  of  the  French 
workman,  urban  or  rural,  and  his  compeer  on  this  side  the  Channel. 
Doubtless  the  author  has,  on  principle,  excluded  them ;  but  we  con- 
fess we  should  have  liked  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  songs,  and  axioms, 
and  anecdotes,  which  labour  has  in  every  age  liked  to  employ  in  its 
own  service  at  the  expense  of  capital.  The  work  would  have  gained 
thus  in  piquancy^  and  would  not  have  lost  in  truthfulness.  The  states- 
man, the  philanthropist,  the  man  who  has  raised  himself,  the  man  who 
hopes  to  rise,  alike  are  appealed  to  in  this  work.  Though  an  inex- 
pensive book,  it  is  issued  with  all  the  elegance  which,  even  in  closely 
printed  volumes  as  this,  invariably  characterizes  the  Didier  press.  Few 
French  works  of  our  djay  are  more  worthy  of  a  rendering  into  English. 

De  ViUahermosa  a  CJiina.    CoUoquios  de  la  Vida  intiTtia.   Par  Nicodehes 

Pastor  Diaz.  Madrid.  1859.  • 
Pastor  Diaz  is  by  birth  a  Galliciau.  Bred  to  the  law,  he  early  gave 
literary  promise.  On  his  first  coming  to  the  Spanish  capital,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  literary  veteran  Quintana,  who  introduced  him 
to  intellectual  society.  His  first  literary  efforts  were  poetical.  His 
"Ode  to  tlfe  Moon,"  published  in  the  Madrid  "  Artista"  in  1836,  first 
gained  for  him  a  decided  reputation  as  a  lyric  poet.  A  few  years 
afterwards  he  collected  from  periodicals  his  pieces  into  a  volume.  Like 
a  number  of  other  literary  men  in  the  Peninsula,  he  has  occupied  him- 
self with  politics.  He  has  been  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes,  a  Minister, 
and  ambassador  at  Turin.  The  book  before  us,  his  latest  work,  is  a 
novel  of  modern  life,  in  which  a  number  of  moral  and  psychological 
questions  are  discussed.  Less  distinctively  Spanish  than  his  fair  rival 
Fernan  Caballero,  he  has  not  attracted  so  numerous  an  audience  in  his 
native  country,  nor  can  he  count  upon  so  largely  as  she  is  entitled  to 
do  the  appreciation  of  foreigners.  But  those  who  prefer  in  prose 
fiction  to  have  their  intellect  as  well  as  their  imagination  and  feelings 
appealed  to,  will  peruse  with  pleasure  the  work  of  M.  Pastor  Diaz. 
It  may  be  hoped  that,  now  that  the  national  honour  has  been  satisfied 
by  the  successful  termination  of  the  Morocco  war,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Pyreuean  Peninsula,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  will  cultivate  more 
successfully  the  liberal  arts.  At  present  the  temper  of  this  country 
seems  to  be  to  pet  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Spain.  But  a  more  general 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  latter  would  show  that  the  land 
of  Cervantes  and  Calderon  has  still  the  materials  for  a  distinguished 
intellectual  career.  The  organs  of  public  opinion  have  been  led  tacitly 
to  recall  the  disparaging  statements  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,  they  made  about  the  Spanish  army.  The  works  of  such  writers 
as  Caballero  and  Pastor  Diaz,  if  studied,  would  be  found  as  adapted  to 
reverse  hasty  judgments,  as  the  brilliant  military  services  of  O'Donnell 
and  his  gallant  fellow-generals.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  among  us, 
80  few,  except  Romanist  clergymen,  attracted  by  such  able  but  sectional 
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writers  as  Balmez  and  Donoso  Cortes,  should  pay  attention  to  the 
tongae  in  which  the  best  known  of  prose  fictions  has  been  written. 
Spanish  was  the  study  of  our  literary  men  in  onr  Angnstan  era.  More 
remote  from  our  ordinary  rules  of  thought  and  expression  than  either 
French  or  German,  it  is,  in  this  respect,  a  more  useful  mental  occupa- 
tion than  either.  The  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  keeps  before  the 
highest  French  mind,  with  impartiality  and  critical  power,  the  literary 
productions  of  Spain,  as  well  as  its  compeer  and  riral  in  the  other 
South  Europe  Peninsula. 

Le  ChancelUer  UAguesseau ;  Sa  Conduite  et  ses  Tdees  Politiques.     Par 
M.  Francis  Monnier,  Professor  an  College  Rollin.    Paris :  Didier 
et  Cie.     1860.    Pp.  499. 
A  SERIES  of  able  articles  in  the  Moniteur  on  D^Aguesseau  lately  ap- 
peared from  the  pen  of  M.  Oscar  de  Vallee.    A  more  complete  work 
on  the  famous  Chancellor  has  now  been  issued  by  Professor  Monnier. 
It  is  a  book  of  permanent  value,  through  extent  of  research  and  care- 
fulness of  narrative.     The  fortunes  of  the  eminent  legal  family  from 
which  Francois  D*Aguesseau  was  descended  have  been  carefully,  but 
not  in  a  disproportionate  manner,  considered.    The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  treats  of  D'Aguesseau's  history  till 
his  accession  to  the  Chancellorship  in  1717.     The  second  embraces 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  his  thus  reaching  the  suipmit  of  his 
professional  career,  and  his  second  exile  in  1722.     The  third  compre- 
hends the  twenty-nine  years  between  that  date  and  his  death.     M. 
Monnier  has  accurately  shown  the  real  merits  of  the  great  Chancellor, 
and  has  neither  disguised  nor  explained  away  his  occasional  weak- 
nesses in  action.    He  has  carefully  abated  the  somewhat  vague  and 
rhetorical  eulogies  which  the  less  accurately  informed  of  modem 
French  liberals  have  passed  upon   D'Aguesseau.    Not  aiming  at 
brilliancy,  M.  Monnier  has  yet  produced  a  book  of  great  interest,  in 
which  the  political  and  social  life  of  France  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  ably  depicted.     The  state  in  which  D'Aguesseau 
found  French  law,  his  views  as  to  its  reform,  and  the  manner  in  which 
his  legal  designs  and  efforts  have  been  adopted  or  modified  by  suc- 
ceeding jurists,  are  clearly  and  freely  unfolded.    A  good  selection  is 
given  of  the  chief  causes  with  which,  as  pleader  or  as  judge,  his  name 
is  associated.     But  there  is  no  section  of  the  work  which  can  reason- 
ably be  regarded  as  dry  by  a  non-professional  reader.     To  the  more 
public  matters  treated  of,  a  fine  relief  is  afforded  by  the  well-chosen 
details  about  the  Chancellor's  country  life  at  Fresnes,  and  an  account 
of  his  writings  on  subjects  not  connected  with  the  law.     The  book  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  pre-revolntionary 
period,  on  which  MM.  de  Tocqueville,  de  Came,  and  others,  have 
recently  written  so  fully  and  with  such  interest.     The  favourable 
opinion  of  such  judges  as  Cousin  and  Barthelemy  St  Uilaire,  en- 
couraged M.  Monnier  to  this  publication.    We  hope  that  the  recep- 
tion of  his  book  will  be  such  as  to  render  him  independent  of  anything 
more  than  suggestions  from  his  literary  friends  in  regard  of  any 
future  work. 
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Glasgow  Volunteers,  the,  poem  by  Thomas 
Campbell,  300. 

Heine*s,  Henrich,  complete  poems,  889 — ^Mr 
Bow  ring's  biographical  sketch,  389,  390 — 
poem  on  the  reminiscences  of  his  Ham- 
burg life,  890,  891— visits  England,  391— 
the  Ex-watchman,  892— Heine  pensioned 
by  the  French  Government,  393— illness 
and  death,  394,  396 — evening  gossip,  396 
— style  of  Mr  Bowring's  translation,  896, 
397 — specimens  of  the  translations,  398-401 
— Heine  influenced  by  the  writings  of  De 
Larra,  401— has  certain  points  oi  resem- 
blance to  Leopardi,  403 — defective  ren- 
derings, 403-406— Friederike,  407— satiri- 
cal pieces,  409-411 — ^the  poet  Ferdusi,  412 
— Heine's  criticisms,  418. 

Hitchcock's,  Professor  E.,  fossil  footprints, 
247 — fossif  marks  accidentally  discovered 
at  South  Hadley  in  1802, 248— Dr  Duncan 
of  Ruthwell's  directs  attention  to  fossil 
footprints  In  D  umfriess-shlre,  248  —  Dr 
Buckland's  theory  regarding  Dr  Duncan's 
discoveries,  248— Professor  Owen  on  the 
footprints  of  birds,  249,  260— organic  re- 
mains of  the  Connecticut  sandstone,  261, 
262 — economical  bearings  of  palssonto- 
logv,  253  —  review  of  Professor's  Hitch- 
cock's work,  264— difficulties,  255,  256— 
trap  agency,  267— footprints  afford  good 
grounds  for  determining  to  what  class  the 
animal  belonged,  *258  —  position  of  the 
footprints,  259— Professor  Hitchcock  on 

)  the  formation  of  the  sandstone  of  the 
Connecticut  valley,  259  —  zoology  and 
botany  of  that  valley,  261,  262  — rival 
claims,  263. 

History,  the  museum  of  natural,  558. 

Hungary,  the  reformation  in,  99 — the  Jesuite 
Peter  Pazmann,  100— Leopold  I.,  100— 
execution  of  Tattenbach,  102— military 
occupation  proclaimed,  103 — Protestant 
officials  summoned  to  Preeburg,  103 — the 
minister  Lobkowitz,  103— Hungarian 
exiles  return  to  their  native  land,  104 — 
Emerio  Tekeli,  104 — league  with  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians,  105 — John  Sobi- 
eski,  106,  106 — the  Hungarian  revolt 
crushed,  107. 

India,  essays  on,  845— the  brothers  Law- 
rence, 346  —  extracts  from    Sir  Henry's 


essay  of  1846,  347 — ^is  opposed  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Oude,  348— has  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  native  character,  349  — 
motives  of  native  rulers  in  making  public 
works,  850 — Sir  Henry's  report  for  the 
years  1850,  1851 — Punjab  administration, 
361,  352 — system  of  jurisprudence,  353 — 
agricultural  and  general  improvements, 
864,  855 — financial  results,  356 — strategi- 
cal importance  of  the  Punjab,  357 — the 
Indian  army,  858,  359  —  army  reform. 
360-868— orphan  asylum,  364— his  influ- 
ence for  good,  366. 

Insects,  the  natural  history  and  economy  of 
farm,  649 — how  crops  are  to  be  preserved 
from  the  ravages  of  insects,  550 — crops 
liable  to  their  attacks,  550. 

Lish  Lighthoui^  in  1834,  list  of,  492. 

Jesuits,  History  of  the,  269. 
Jones',  T.  S.,  manual  for  the  sea-shore,  661 
— Sir  John  Dalyell's  aquatic  zoology,  552. 

Latham's,  Dr,  varieties  of  the  human  race, 

869-872. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Henry — see  India. 
Leopold  I.  of  Austria,  100, 101. 
Lights,  suggestions  on,  616. 

Macpherson's,  Bev.  John,  philological 
system  delineated,  270  —  statement  in 
Genesis  xL  7, 271— on  pronounciation,  271. 

Man,  pre- Adamite,  648— Gen.  i.  and  11.,  649. 

Manchester,  prayer-meetings  in,  174. 

Methodism — see  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

Military  education,  45---Sir  John  Bui^oyne 
disapproves  of  examination  with  regard  to 
genenJ  education,  46 — education  of  offi- 
cers, 46— military  educational  establish- 
ments, 47. 

MiUer,  Mr  Hugh,  on  the  organic  remains  of 
the  Connecticut  sandstone,  252. 

Monnier's,  M.  Francis,  life  of  the  Cliancellier 
D'Aguesseau,  658. 

Mossari's,  G.,  hie  of  Gioberti,  564. 

Heaves',  Lord,  opinion  of  Dr  Wilson,  236. 
Owen,  Prof.,  the  footprints  of  birds,  249, 250. 

Page's,  David,  Geological  Terms,  278. 

Penn's,  W.,  estimate  of  G.  Fox,  326,  326. 

"  Praise  of  Folly,  The,"  64-68. 

Pritchard's,  Mr,  remarks  on  the  original 
stocks  of  domesticated  animals,  467,  468. 

Protestant,  persecutions  of,  by  the  Austrian 
Government,  90 — character  of  M.  Michiels* 
history,  91— scope  of  Spanish  literature, 
92 — Ferdinand  I.  urges  reform  in  the 
Bomish  Church,  93— rUomanist  reaction 
in  Austria,  94,  96  —  persecutions  in  Bo- 
hemia, 96-98 — ^the  thirty  yeare'  war,  98— 
the  reformation  in  Hungary,  99 — diet  of 
Presburg,  101 — dealings  of  Austria  with 
Hungana,  102-104— Gustavus  Adolphus 
—John  Sobieski,  106— Tekeli,  106— per- 
secution in  Salzburg,  107 — French  influ- 
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enoe,  109— -Booial  state  of  AnstrlA  in  the 
eighteenth  oentury,  109  —  the  Emprees 
Maria  Theresa,  110— Prince  von  Kaunitz, 
111— BiecKer,  113— Sonnenfels,  115  — 
Joseph  II.  grants  toleration,  116  — 
he  snppreeses  monastries  and  nunneries, 
116 — Josephism,  117,  118 — Lombardy  in 
1792,  119— wan  with  Napoleon,  120— 
Anstrian  policy  in  1813, 121— the  future  of 
Austria,  122, 123— Austrian  statistics,  124^ 

Quakerism— Me  Friends,  Society  of. 

Bankers  von  Leopold,  history  of  England, 
564. 

Beamier,  Madame,  1  —  the  institution 
"  salon,"  1,  2— French  and  English  modes 
of  seeking  amusement,  3 — French  gambl- 
ing, 4,  5  —  Madame  lU^camier^s  social 
position  —  her  pliant  nature,  7  —  fet^  of 
loth  December  1797,  9,  10— meets  the 
First  Consol,  11,  12— arrest  of  Madame 
B^mier's  father,  18— his  offence,  14 — 
dishonest  politicians,  15  —  M.  Bernard 
released,  16— M.  Fouche*s  overtures,  17— 
Madame  B^camier's  refusal,  18  —  bal 
masque,  19'— intrigues,  20— M.  B^camier^s 
bankruptcy,  21— French  society,  22-26. 

Bedding,  Mr  Cyrus- «ec  Campbell,  Thomas. 

Bevival  Literature,  280— revivals  in  post- 
apostoHo  times,  282 — in  Britain  and 
America,  283, 284— notices  of  tiie  different 
works,  284,  285. 

Bifle  Corps — gee  Coast  Defences. 

Salzburg,  peraeoution  of  Protestants  in, 
107 — they  receive  aid  from  neighbouring 
princes,  108. 

Scotch  Lighthouses,  list  of,  490,  491. 

Scripture,  the  silence  of,  68— negative  in- 
ternal evidence,  69 — silence  as  to  the 
nativity,  71,  72— were  the  Evangelists  il- 
literate ?  73  —  their  social  position,  74  — 
Jewish  and  Christian  festivals,  75  — 
Bomish  festivals,  77,  n.— silence  regarding 
the  infancy  and  youth  of  Jesus,  77-80— 
legendfl  regarding  his  infancy,  80,  81— 
early  life,  82 — ^personal  ap|>eanince,  82, 
83 — ^the  scope  of  the  Evangelists  writings, 
83,  84 — ^import  of  the  negative  evidence, 
85-87— value  of  the  silent  evidence,  88,  89. 

Singhalese — iee  Ceylon. 

Smith,  Professor,  on  the  present  state  of  the 
longitude  question,  285,  286. 

Species,  the  origin  of— m«  Darwin,  Charles. 

State— «e«  Church  and  State. 

Stevenson*8  Mr,  report  on  lights,  502. 

Stevenson,  Mr  A.,  analysis  of  evidence  be- 
fore the  Lighthouse  Committee  of  House 
of  Commons,  504,  505. 

Trinity  House,  lighthouses  placed  under  the 
control  of,  513. 

Victoria  colony,  description  of,  376. 


Wesleyan  Methodism,  159 — its  ii^uencs  cm 
society,  160— ^its  rise  in  England,  161— 
persecutions,  162— progrees,  162— W«- 
iey*s  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 164,  165— laboors  of  the  WeslcyaD 
preachers,  166,167— Wosleyanism  in  179tt, 
168— after  Wesley,  169— Jabaz  BuntiDc, 
170 — his  parentage,  171 — early  training. 
172— studies  for  the  medical  nrofessiim. 
178 — praya*  meetings  in  Manchester,  174 
— Bunting  becomes  a  local  preaober,  17) 
—resolves  to  abandon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine—coBoipletes  his  term  of  probation, 
175—18  offered  Episcopal  orders  and  an 
incumbency — ^rejects  the  overtures,  17«;-. 
the  question  of  matrimony  di^scussed,  177 
— correspondence,  178 — notices  of  sevenl 
of  the  London  ministers,  179 — ^apj^oint- 
ment  of  finance  committee,  179— M»o- 
cheeter  cirenit,  181— Sheffield  circuit,  liH 
— ^the  ecclraiasiioal  policy  of  Banting,  1(<3 
—  establishment  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  188 — general  view  of  iii** 
life,  184r-187. 

Whitefield,  mental  oonflicl  of,  828,  a. 

Wilkinson,  Sir  J.  G.,  on  the  harmony  an  J 
contrast  of  colours,  126;  Goethe's  Far- 
benlehre,  126 ;  M.  Chevreux's  discoveries 
128 — simultaneous  contrast  of  colouns 
129— Sir  J.  O.  WiUdnson*s  birth  acd 
parentage,  131 — purposes  to  enter  tht 
army,  181— visits  EjO'PU  132,  133-is 
knighted  by  her  Majesty  in  1839— vi?it? 
Egypt  in  1855,  133— list  of  his  pnblislieU 
works,  184— Sir  D.  Brewster's  obeem- 
tlons  on  colour,  135 — effect  of  distapce 
given  by  colour,  136 — colours  of  indivi- 
dual flowers  not  in  harmony,  137— (he 
Italians  have  a  true  perception  of  the  b*r- 
mony  of  colours,  138 — coloured  pl*SN 
windows,  139-144  —  classification  nf 
colours,  145,  146 — ^Mr  Babbage  on  prist- 
ing  upon  coloured  papers,  147 — necessan- 
conditions  for  harmonious  colouring,  HN 
149  —  the  harmony  of  complimentan 
colours,  151— on  taste  in  ornamental  d^ 
sign,  151,  152— examples  of  bad  taste  u: 
works  of  art,  153— on  the  decoration  cf 
houses,  164— -on  the  propriety  of  eolow- 
ing  statues,  155 — on  dressed  and  p^m"^ 
trical  gardens,  156 — the  social  value  of  'J^ 
diffusion  of  taste,  157. 

Wilson,  the  late  Professor  George,  worbof. 
223-226— parentage,  226 — education,  KT 
—visits  London,  &*— lectures  on  chemp- 
try,  229— undergoes  amputation  of  th? 
foot,  229— letter  to  lYofeesor  Simpson,  23*i 
—religions  convictions,  232,  233— Wlinfi 
healtl^  234— appointed  to  the  chair  of  Tech- 
nology, 235  — subjects  discussed,  286— 
a  member  of  learned  societies,  238— letierN 
238-271  death,  242— writings,  242-246. 

Zoology  of  Ceylon— birds,  204— cheiroptera, 
205^-cerastes,  206-209. 
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